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A dedication 

Some disquieting confessions must be made in printing at last 
the play of Peter P'^n ; among them this, that I have no 
recollection of ha^'ing written 't. Of that, however, anon. 
yV"hat I want to do first 's to give Peter to the Five without 
whom he never would have existed. I hope, my dear sirs, 
that in memory of what we have been to each other you will 
accept this dedica*'ion with your friend’s love. The play of 
Peter is streaky with you still, though none may see thi® save 
ourselves. A score of Acts had to be left out, and you were 
in them all. Wv first brought Peter down, didn’t we, with a 
blunt-headed arrow in Kensington Ga’’dens ? I seem to 
remember that we believed we had killed him, though he was 
only winded, anu that after a spasm of exultation in our prowess 
the more soft-hearted among us wept and all of us thought of 
the police. There wis not one of you who would not have 
sworn as an eye-witness to this occurrence j no doubt 1 ./as 
abetting, but you used to provide coi •'oboration that was never 
given to you by me. As for myself, I suppose I always knew 
that I made Pe*-er by rubbing the five of you violently together, 
as savages with two sticks produce a fla.ne. I'hat is all he is, 
the spark I got from you. 

We had good sport of him before we clipped him small to 
make him fit the boards. Some of you were not born when 
the story began and yet were hefty figures before we saw that 
the game vas up. Do you remember a garden at Burpham 
and the initiation there of No. 4 when he was six weeks old, 
^n 3 three of you grudged letting him in so young ? Have you. 
No. 3, forgotten the white violets at the Cistercian abbey in 
which we cassocked our first fairies (all little friends of St. 
Benedict), or your crj to the Gods, ‘ Do I just kill one pirate 
all the time ? ’ Do you remember Marooners’ Hut in the 
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haiftite(^ groves of ‘Wz-verley, and the St. Bernard* dog in a 
tiger’s mask who so frequently attacked you, and the literary 
record of that summer, The^Boy Castaways^ which is lo much 
the best and the rarest of this authoi’*' works ? What was it 
th^t made us eveiitually givf/ to the public in the thin form of 
a play that which had been wovAi for ourselves alone ? Alas, 
I know what it was, I was losing my grip.’ One by one as you 
swung monkey-wise from branch to branch in the wood of 
mak'^-believc you reached the tree of knowledge. Sometimes 
you swung back into the wood, as the unthinking may at a 
cross-road take a familiar path that io Lnger leads to home ; 
or you perched ostentatiously on its bou'ghS to please me, 
pretending that you still belonged \ ooon you knew it only as 
the vanished wood, for it vanishes if one needs to look for it. 
A time came when I saw that No. i, the most gallant of you 
all, cca<5ed to believe that he was ploughing .voods incarnadir e, 
and \/ith an apologetic eye for me derided the lingering faith of 
No. 2 ; when even No. 3 questioned gloomily whether he did 
not really spend his nights in bed. There were still two who 
knew no better, but their day was dawning. In these circum- 
stances, I suppose, was begun the writing of the play of Peter. 
That was a quarter of a century ago, and I clutch my brows in 
vain to remember whether it was a last desperate throw to 
j-erin the five of you fo” a little longer o: merely a cold decision 
to rurn you into breaa and butter. 

This brings us back to my uncon' fortable admission that I 
have no recollection, of Writing the play of Veter Pan^ now being 
published for the first time so long after he made his bow upon 
the stage. You had played it until you tired of it, and tossed 
it in the air and gored ic and left it derelict in the mud and went 
on your way singing other songs ; and then I stole back and 
sewed some of the gory fragments together with a pen-nib. 
That is what must have happened, but I cannot remember 
doing it. I remembei writing the story of Peter and Wendy 
many years after the pioduction of the play, but I might have 
cribbed that from some typed copy. I can haul back to mind 
the writing of almost every other assay of mine, however 
forgotten by the pretty public ; but this play of Peter, no. 
Even my 1t)eginning as an amateur playwright, that noble 
mouthful, Bandelero the Bandit^ I remember every detail of 
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its composition in iny school days Duinfiies. Not kis vivid 
is my first little piece, produced by Mr. Tooie. It ^vas called 
Ibsen^s Ghost and was a parody ot the mightiest cr^^tsman that 
ever wrote for our kind friends in front. To sav^e the manage- 
ment the cost of typing‘I wrote oi t the ‘ parts, ^ after being told 
what parts were, and' I can still recall my first words, spoken so 
plaintively by a now' famous actr ss, — ‘ To run away from my 
second husband just as I ran away from my first, it feels quite 
like old rmes.’ On tHe first night a man in the pit f>und 
Ibsen^s 'Ghost so diverting that he had to, be removed in hysterics. 
After that no one seeins to have thought o^ it at all. But what 
a man to. carry about with one ! How' odd, too, that ihesc 
trifles should adhere to the mind that cannot remember the long 
job of writing Peter. It does seem almost suspicious, especially 
as I have not the original MS. of Peter Pan (except a few stray 
pages) with which to support my claim. * I have indeed 'another 
MS., lately made, but that ‘proves nothing.’ I knov^.^ no^ 
whether I lost that original MS. or destroyed it or happily gave 
it away, I talk of dedicating the play to you, but^how^can I 
prove it is mine } How ought I to act^if some other hand, 
who could also have made a copy, thinks it worth while to 
contest the cold rights ? Cold they are to me now as that 
laughter of yours in which Peter came into being long before 
he was caught and wiltt'm down. There is Peter still, bu:: to 
me he lies sunk in the gay Black Lake. 

Any one of you five brothers has a bettor claim to the author- 
ship than most, and I would not fight y(m fi'r it, but you should 
nave launched your case long ago in the days when you most 
admired me, which were in the first year of the play, owing to 
a rumour’s reaching you that my spoils were one-and-sixpence 
a night. This was ^mtrue, but it did give me a standing among 
you. 'i ou watched for ^ny next play with peeled eyes, not for 
entertainment but lest it contained some chance witticism of 
yours that could be challenged as collaboration ; indeed I 
believe there still exists a legal documertf, full of the Aforesaid 
and Henceforward to be called Part-Author, in which for some 
such snatching I was tied down to pay No. 2 one halfpenny 
daily throughout the run of the piece. 

During the rehearsals of Peter (and it is evidence in my 
favour that I was admitted to them) a depressed man ir* overalls, 
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carry irijj a mug of\ea*'or a^pafUt-pot, usedWten to appear by 
my side in the shadowy stalls and say to me, ‘ The gallery boys 
won’t stancl-it.’ He then mysteriously faded away ?s if ne were 
the theatre ghost. This hopelessness Ox^his is what all dramatists 
are said to feel at such timts, so perhap® he was the author. 
Again, a large number of children whom® I have seen playing 
Peter in their homes with cardess mastership, constantly putting 
in better words, could have thrown it off with ease. It was 
for sach as they that after the first production I had to^add some- 
thing to the play at thei. request of parents (who thus showed 
that they thought me the responsible {Person ^ about no one 
bein^ able to fly until the fairy dust had be^en blown on him; 
soymany children having gone home alid tried it from their beds 
and needed surgical attention. 

Notwithstanding other possibilities, 1 think I wrote Peter, 
and if so it must have been in th^ usual inky"\vay. Some of rt, 
if lik<^,to think, was done in that native place which is the dearest 
spo"- on earth to me, though my lac^t hcart-beg^-s shall be with 
my bdoved solitary London that was so hai\l to reach. I must 
have sat at a table With that great dog waiting for me to stop, 
not coniplaining, for he knew it was thus we made our living, 
but giving me a look when he found he was to be in the play, 
with his sex changed. In after years when the actor who was 
Navia had to go to the waVs he first ta’^.glit his wife how to take 
his place as the dog till he came back, and I am glad that I see 
nothing funny in this '♦5 it seems to mdi to belong to the play. I 
offer this obtusenesj on.my part as my first proof that I am the 
author. * ** 

Some say that we are different pepple at different periods of 
our lives, changing not through effort of will, which is a brave 
affair, but in the easy course of nature every ten years or so. I 
suppose this theo/y might explain my present trouble, but I 
don’t hold with it ; I think one remains the same person 
throughout, merely passing, as it-were, in these lapses of time 
from one room to another, but all in the same house. IP we 
unlock the rooms of the far past we can peer in and see ourselves, 
busily occupied in beginning to become you and me. Thus, if 
I am the author in question the way he is to go should already 
be showing in the occupant of my first compartment, at whom 
I now take the liberty to peep. Here he is at the age of seven 
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or so V ith his fellow-conspir itor Robb, both in glengaTy 
bonnets. They are giving an enteruinuient in a iny old 
washing-house that still stands. The charge for admission is 
preens, ate ol, or a pccrie (I taught you a good deal of Scotch, 
so possibly you can follow that), and apparently the culminating 
Act consists in our tiying to pit each otner into the boiler, 
though some say •■hat 1 also addressed the spell-bound audience. 
'1 his washing-ljousc is not only .he theatre of my first play, out 
has a still closer connection with Peter. It is the original of 
the little house the Lost Boys built in the Never Land for endy, 
the chief difference being that it ne^er wore John’s tall hat as 
a chin .ncy. 1 f Robn had owned a lum hit I have no doubt that 
it would have been placed on t.ie washing-house. 

Here is that boy again some four years older, and the reading 
he is munching feverishly is about desert islands ; he calls them 
wrecked islands. He buys his sanguinary talcs surreptitiously 
in penny numbers. I see a change coming over him ; he is 
blanching as he reads in the high-class magazine, Chatisrhox^ a 
fulmination r gainst such ’iterature, and sees that unless his agreed 
for islands is quenched he is for ever lost. With gloaming he 
steals out of the house, his library bulging beneath Kis palpitating 
waistcoat. I follow like his shadow, as indeed I am, and watch 
him dig a hole in a field at Pathhead farm and bury his islands in 
it ; it was ages ago, but I could walk straight to that hole in the 
field now and delve for the remair.s. I peep into th'' noxi 
compartment. ”^1 here he is again, ten years older, an under- 
graduate now and craving to be a real explorer, one of those 
who do things instead of prating of them, but otherwise un- 
altered ; he might be painted at twenty on top of a mast, in his 
hand a spy-glatj through which he rakes the horizon for an 
elusive strand. I go fi-om room to room, and he is now a man, 
real exploration abandoned (though only because no one would 
have him). Soon he is even concocting other plays, and quaking 
a little lest some low person counts how many islands thc/e are 
in them. I note that w'th the years the islands grow more 
sinister, but it is only because he has now to write with the left 
hand, the right having given out ; evidently one thinks more 
darkly down the left arm. Go to the keyhole of the compart- 
ment where he and I join up, and you may see us wondering 
whether they would stand one more island. T.'his journey 
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thfougb the house \Tiay not dwvince anyone i*hatyl wrot 
Pettr, j?ut it doesvsuggest ,p'^as a likely' person. 1 paus 
to ask myself v/hcther I read Chatterbox again, suffere 
the old agwy, and buried A'hat MS. of the pla^ain'a hoi 
in a fi^ld. 

Of ^course »this''ls over-charged. Pe.’jh.aps we do change 
except a little something in us ‘which* is no' larger than , 
m 6 te in the eye, and that, ^like it, dances in front of u 
beguiling us all our days. I cannot cut the hair by^whicl 
It haijgs. 

'I'he strongest evidencg.that I am, the author is to be found 
I think, in a now mej^ncholy volume," the'aforemention-id TAi 
Boy Cflstaways ; so you must excuse me for parading that worl 
here. Officer of the Court, call Thi Boy Castaways. Tht 
witness step^ forward anU proves to be a book you remembei 
well though you have not gJanced at it these many years. ] 
pulled it.put of a bookcase just noiv not withhut difficulty, foi 
it| recwit occupation has been to support the shelf above. I 
suppose, though I am uncertain, that it was I andpiiot you whe 
hammered it intp that place of utility. It is H little battered and 
bent after the manner '.j)f those who shoulder burdens, and ought 
(to our shame) to remind us of the witnesses who, sometimes get 
an hour off from the cells to give evidence before his Lordship. 
I have said that it is the rarest of my printed works, as it must be, 
■^Qjr tj^e only edition wasdimited to two Copies, of which one 
(ther^ was always some’ devilry in any matter connected with 
Peter) instantly lost itsplf isi a railway carriage. This is the 
survivor. The idler's in '.court may have assumed that it is a 
handwritten screed, and arc impressed by its bulk. It is prnted 
by Constable’s (how handsomely you did us, /dear Blaikie), it 
contains thirty-five illustrations and is , bound in cloth with a 
picture stamped on the cover of the three eldest of you ‘ setting 
out to be wrecked.’, This record is supposed to be edited by 
the youngest of the three, and I must have granted him that 
honour to make up for his being so often lifted bodily out of our 
adventures by his nurse, who kept breaking into them for the 
fell purpose of giving him a midday rest No, 4 rested so much 
at this period that he was merely an honorary member of the 
band, waving his foot to you for luck when you set off with bow 
and arrow to shoot his dinner for him ; ana one may rummage 
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the bopir in irain for any trace erf No. 5. 4 lere is the title-page, 
except that you a/e numbered mstj;ad of nafned — 


THE ^OY 
CA'STAWAYS 

OF -BLACK r.^KE ISLAND 


Being g, record of the 'I'crrible 
Adventures of 'I'hree Brother? 
iti thf ‘summer &Y 1901 
faithfully tset fortli * 
by No. 3. 


I.ONDON 

Published by J. M. Barrie 
in thp Gloucester Road 
1901 

There is a ^long preface by No. 3 in which we gather your 
ages at this first flight. ‘ No. i was eight and a month, No. 2 
was approaching his seventh lustrum, and I was a good bit past 
four.’ Of his twd ciders, while ’commending their fiarliss? 
dispositions, the editor complains that they wanted to do aM the 
shooting and carried tha whole equipment of arrows inside their 
shirts. He is attractively modest about himself, ‘ Of No. 3 I 
prefer, to say ‘nothing, hoping that the, tale Us it is unwound will 
show that he wap a boy of deeds rather than of words,’ a quality 
which he hints did np^ unduly protrude upon the brows of 
Nos.^i and i. His preface ends on a high note, ‘ I should say 
that the work was in. the first instance compiled as a record 
simply at which we could whet our memories, and that* it is 
now pubfished for No. 4’s benefit. If it teaches him by Example 
Ivssons in fortitude and manly endura-pce,we shall consider that 
we were not wrecked in vain.’ 

Published to whet your memories. Does it whe? them ? 
Do you hear once more, like some long-forgotten whistle 
beneath your window (Robb at dawn calling me to *the 
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Asking the not quVte mortal Wows that stHI ccbp injsome ( 
the fchajtter heading!? Chap^ur II, No. i teaches Wilkjnso 
(his master) a Ster/i Lesson — ^We Run away to Sea. Chaptc 
III, A f' earful Hurricane — Wreck of the ‘‘ Anna ]?i*ik ’ — 
go craz^y from Want of Food — Propoeul to eat No. 3 — Lan 
Ahoy.! Suclv are* two chapters out of sixteen. Are^ thes 
again your javelins cutting tunes in the blue haze of the pines 
do you sweat as you scale the d(:eadful Valley of Rolling Stonce 
and cleanse your hands of pirate blood by scouring thciiv care 
lessly^n Mother Earth ? Can you still make a fire (you cuuh 
do it once, Mr. Seton-'rjiompson tanght us in, surely an ode 
place, the Reform Qub) by rubbing* those sticks together 
Was it the travail of hut-building that subsequent!)! advisee 
Peter to find a ‘ honie unde/ the grotmd ’ ? The bottle anc 
mugs in that lurid picture, ‘ Last night on the Island,’ seem tc 
suggest that you had changed from Lost Boys into pirates, whicl 
was proljably also a tendency of Peter’s. Listen again to oui 
stplen uaw-mill, man’s proudest invention ; when he made tht 
saw-mill he beat the birds for music ii>.a wood. 

The illustrations (full-paged) in The Boy^Castaways arc all 
photographs taken by'^’myself 5 some of them indeed of phe- 
nomena that had to be invented afterwards^ for yqu were always 
off doing ^the wrong things when I pressed the button. I see 
that we combined instruction with amusement ; perhaps we 
'hu-d given our kingly wofd to that c.flFcct. How otherwise 
account for such wording to the pictures as these : ‘ It is un- 
doubtedly,’ says No. i.in a fir tree tlmt is bearing unwonted 
fruit, recently tied to it,'> ‘ the Cocos nuetjera^ for observe the 
slender columns supporting the crown of leaves which faiLwitli 
a grace that no art can imitate.’ ‘ "IVulyy! continues No. i 
under the same tree in another forest at.)ic leans upon his trusty 
gun, ‘ though the perils of these happenings are great, yet would 
I rejoice to endure •jtill greater privations to be thus rewarded 
by sftch wondrous studies of Nature.’ He is soon back to the 
practical, however, ‘ recognising the Mango (Magntfera indtea) 
by its kneet-shaped leayes and the cucumber-shaped fruin^ 
No. I was certainly the right sort of voyager to be wrecked with, 
though if my memory fails me not, No. 2, to whom these strut- 
ting observations were addressed, sometimes protested because 
none of them was given to him. No. 3 being the author is in 
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surprisii'gly tfew 6 f the picturcte, but this/^ou may rehiemberj 
was ])ecause the lady already aaricly referred to used to pluck 
him fi;om our midst for his siesta at 1 2 o’clock, which was the 
hour that'lfest suited tl]e cameri. With a skill on which he 
has never been complifnentcd the photographer sometimes got 
No. 3 nominally incJiided in a tvild-life picture when he "was 
really in a huindrum house kicking on the sofa. Thus in a 
scene representing Nos. i and 2/sitting scowling outside the hut 
it is untruly written tjjiat they scowled because ‘ their brother 
was? ^yitdin singing and playing on a barbaric instrument. * The 
music,’ the unseen No. 3 is represonted as saying (obviously 
foresullingjN9. ]^), ^ is rude and to a cultured ear discordant, but 
the songs like those of the Arabs are full of poetic imagery,’ 
He was perhaps allowed* to say thi&sulkily on the spfa. • 
Though The Boy Qastaways has sixteen chapter-headings, 
there is no other letterpress ; an absence which possible pur- 
chasers might complain of, though there are surely wtrse.ways 
of writing a book than this. These headings anticipate muth 
of the play of ^eter Pan^ but there were many incidents of our 
Kensington Gardens days that never got intef tl^ bo^, such 
as our Antarctic exploits when we reaclftd the Pole in advance 
of our friend (]Iaptain Scott and cut our initials on it ij^r him to 
find, a strange foreshadowing of what was really to happen. In 
The Boy Castaways Captain Hook has arrived but is called 
Captain Swarthy, and he seems from*ttic pictures to havt*be?h 
a black man. This character, as you do not need to be told, is 
held by those in the kliow to be i^utpbiographical. You had 
many tussles with him (though you never,* I think, got his right 
army before you reached the terriblciphapter (which might be 
taken from the ‘plviy) entitled ‘ We Roard the Pirate Ship at 
Dawn — A Rakish Crafi’ — ^No. i Hew-them-Down and No. 2 
of thp Red HatA:hel — A Holocaust of Pirates — Rescue of Peter.’ 
(Hullo, Peter rescued instead of rescuing others ? I know 
what that means and so do you, but we are not going to*give 
away all our secrets.) The scene of the Holocaust is th*c Black 
l^ake (afterwards, when we let women in, the IVTermaids’ 
Lagoon). The pirate captain’s end was not in the mejuth of a 
crocodile though we had crocodiles on the spot (‘ while No. 2 
was removing the crocodiles from the stream No. i shot a few 
parrots, Psittacidae^ for our evening meal ’). I think wr 
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capTcain liad divers deaths owingj^o unseemly Oompedtiori^mong 
you, caCh wanting ^to Tiay him single-handed. On a special 
occasion, such as when No. 3 pulled out the tooth himself, you 
gave the deed to him, but tcJok it from him whilr* *he rested^ 
The only pictoMal representation in.the'book of Swarthy’s /%te 
is iii two partfs. In one, cabled J^riefly^/ We string him up,’ 
Nos. I and 2, stern as Athos, are hauling him up a tree by a rope, 
his fape snarling as if it were af grinning mask (which indeed it 
was), and his garments very like some 9f my own stuffe^^ with 
bracken. The other, the same scene next day, is calKbd ‘ The 
Vultures had Picked him dean,’ and tells its own tale. 

The dog in I'he Foy Castaways seems neve? t9 hav*'^ been 
called'Nana but was evidently *in training for that post. He 
originally belonged to' Swarthy (or to Captain Marryat ?), and 
the first picture of him, lean^ skulking, and hunched (how did 
I get that effect ?), ‘ patrolling the island ’ in that monster’s 
interests^ gives little incficatioii of the domestic paragon he was 
tc becc^fne. We lured him away to the better life, and there is, 
later, a touching picture, a clear forecast of the Darling nursery, 
entitled ‘ We trained the dog to watch over tis while we slept.’ 
In this he also is sleeping, in a position that is a careful copy of 
his charge 5 indeed any trouble we had with hipi was because, 
once he knew he was in a story, he thought his safest course was 
to imitate you in everything you did. How anxious he was to 
shov^'that he understood the game, and more generous than you, 
he never pretended that he was the one Who killed Captain 
Swarthy. I must not imply that ht) was entirely without 
initiative, for it was Lis own idea to bark warningly a minute or 
two before twelve o’clock as a signal to No. 3 tllat his-^*keeper 
was probably on her w^iy for him (Disappearance of No. 3) j 
and he became so used to living in th/* world of Pretend that 
when we reached the hut of a morning he was often there 
waiting for us, lookhig, it is true, rather idiotic, l?ut with a new 
bark he had invented which puzzled us until we decided that 
he was demanding the password. He was always willing to 
do any ^xtra jobs, such as becoming the tiger in mask, and wlitm 
after a fierce engagement you carried home that mask in triumph, 
he joined in the procession proudly and never let on that the 
trophy had ever been part of him. Loqg afterwards he saw 
the play from a box in the theatre, and as familiar scenes were 
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unroll?u beiore h^s eyes I hai never seen a dog so botKeVed. 
At one matinee we even let himrfor a moment take the place 
of the actor who played Nana, and I don’t know that any 
members 'of the audience ever noticed the change, though he 
introduced some ‘ busihes'' ’ that was new to them but old to 
you and me. Heigh ho, I suspect that in this reminiscente I 
am mixing him up with his successor, for such a one there had 
to be, the loyal Newfoundland who, perhaps in the following 
year, applied, so to sj>y, for the part by bringing hedgehogs 
to the hut in his mouth as offerings for our evening lepasts. 
The head and coat of him were ‘copied for the Nana of 
the play. 

They do seem to be emerging out of our island, don’t they, 
the little people of the play, all except that sly one, the chief 
figure, who draws farther and ^arther into the wood as we 
advance upon him ? He so dislik^ being tracked, as if 
there were something odd about him, that when hi; dies he 
means to get up and blow away the particle that tWill ^be 
his ashes. 

Wendy has not yet appeared, but she has beto Wyingito come 
ever since that loyal nurse cast the humefrous shadow of woman 
upon the seer e and made us feel that it might be fup to let in 
a disturbing element. Perhaps she would have bored her way 
in at last whether we wanted her or not. It may be that even 
Peter did not really bring her to the Neyer Land of his free will, 
but merely pretended to do so because she would not stay away. 
Even Tinker Bell had reached our islaftd before we left it. It 
was one evening when we climbed the wood carrying No. 4 to 
show nim what the trail was like by twilight. As our lanterns 
twinkled among the leaves No. 4 saw a twinkle stand still for a 
moment and he waved nis foot gaily to it, thus creating Tink. 
It must not be tPought, however, that there were any other 
sentimental passages between No. 4 and Tink ; indeed, as he 
got to know her better he suspected her of frequenting the hut 
to see what we had been having for supper, and to partalce of the 
same, and he pursued her with malignancy. 

A safe but sometimes chilly way of recalling the gast is to 
force open a crammed drawer. If you are searching for any- 
thing in particular ;'ou don’t find it, but something falls out at 
the back that is often more interesting. It is in this way th?t I 
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get*niy desultory reading, which jj^ncludes the Ijcw sft'ay It‘^ves of 
the origffial MS. of Vet 5 r thar I naye said I do possess, though 
even they, when returned to the drawer, arc gone again, as if 
that touch of devilry lurked iA them still. They sfedw that in 
early days I hackfd^at and added to the 'play. In the drawer I 
find same scraps of Mr. Crcl{^k’Sfdeligl^t.fi*l music, and 'other 
incpmplete matter relating to Peter. Here is the reply of a boy 
whon> I favoured with a scat iri^my box and injudiciously asked 
at the end what he had liked best. ‘ Wljat I think I liked best,’ 
he said, ‘ was tearing up the programme and dropping tK"e bitS on 
people’s heads. ^ 'I'hus am I often Jaid low. A copy of my 
favourite programme ct,f the play is still in the dr,?.wpr. ^n the 
first ol' second year of Peter No.' 4 could not attend thit)ugh ill- 
ness^ so we tQok the play to hfe nursery, far away in the country, 
an array of vehicles almost as glorious as fi travelling circus ; the 
leading parts were played by the youngest children in the London 
company^ and No. 4, aged five, looked on solemnly at the per- 
fo»*mailre from his bed and never smiled once. ^I'hat was my 
first und only appearance on the real sta^e, ,aSid this copy 
of the programme shows I was thought so meanly of as an 
•actor that they printed my name in smaller letters than the 
others. ^ 

I have said little here of Nos. 4 and 5, and it is high time I had 
finished. They had a long summer day, and I turn round twice 
aAd liOw they are off to school. On Mrtliiday, as it seems, I was 
escorting No. 5 to a children’s party and brushing his hair in the 
ante-room ; and by 'Lhursdviy he is plating me against the wall 
of an underground st^iitiorr and saying, ‘ Now I am going to get 
the tickets ; don’t move Jtill 1 come back for you or you ‘MI lose 
yourself.’ No. 4 jumps;, from being astride my shoulders fish- 
ing, I knee-deep in the stream, to becoite'ng, while still a school- 
boy, the sternest of my literary critics. Anything he shoqk his 
head over I abandoii'td, and conceivably the world’’ has thus been 
deprived of masterpieces. 'Lhere was for instance a.n unfor- 
tunate little tragedy which I liked until I foolishly told No. 4 
its subjefct, when he frowned and said he had better have a loo'k" 
at it. He read it, and then, patting me on the back, as only he 
and No. I could touch me, said, ‘ You know you can’t do this 
sort of thing.’ End of a tragedian. S^etimes, however, 
Np. 4 liked my efforts, and I walked in the azure that day when 
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he ret'ii iied Dear Brutus to mf with the comment ‘ Not so, Lad. 
In earlier days, when he was ten.; I ofterecl him the JVaS. of my 
book Margaret Ogilvy, ‘ Oh, thanks,’ he said almost immedi- 
ately, and added, ‘ Of course my desk is awfully full.’ I 
reminded him that he couM take. out some of itS mi)re ridiculous 
contents. He said, ‘ ^ have reao it already in the book.’ This 
I had not known, and I was secretly elated, but I said that people 
sometimes liked to preserve tl^s kind of thing as a cunosity. 
He said ‘ Oh ’ again. I said tartly that he was not compelled 
to take It if he didn’t want it. He said, ‘ Of course I want it, 

but my desk ’ Then he wriggled out of the room and 

came back in 1 few minutes dragging in No. 5 and announcing 
triumphantly, ‘ No. 5 will have it.’ 

'Fhc rebuffs I have got from all of vou ! They were especi- 
ally crushing in those early days vdien one by one you came out 
of your belief in fairies and lowered on me as the deceiver. My 
grandest triumph, the best thing in the play of Feter Pan 
(though it is not in it), is that long after No. 4 had cYased to 
believe, I brui ght him bc*ck to the faith for at least two mi/iutes. 
Wc were on our way in a boat to fish the Outei*H^'bridegS (where 
we caught Mary Rr^se)^ and though it was a journey of days he 
wore his fishi ig basket on his back all the time, so as to be able 
to begin at once. His one pain was the absence of Johnny 
Mackay, for Johnnv was the loved gillie of the previous summer 
who had taught him everything that is worth knowing (which is 
a matter of flics) but could not be with us this time as he would 
have had to cross and re-cross Scotlanrl to reach us. As the boat 
drew near the Kyle of Lochalsh pier I told Nos. 4 and 5 it was 
such a famous wishing pier that they had now but to wish and 
they should have. No. 5 believed at once and expressed a wish 
to meet himself (I afterwards found him on the pier searching 
faces confidently), but No. 4 thought it more of my untimely 
nonsense and doggedly declined to humour me. ‘ Whom do 
you want to see most. No. 4 ? ’ ‘ Of course I would like most 

to see Johnny Mackay.’ ‘ Well, then, wish for him.’ ‘ Oh, 
rot.’ ‘ It can’t do any harm to wish.’ Contemptuously he 
wished, and as the ropes were thrown on the pier he saw Johnny 
waiting for him, loaded with angling paraphernalia. I know 
no one less like a fa’^'y than Johnny Mackay, but for two minutes 
No. 4 was quivering in another world than ours. When he 
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carfi^ to* he gave me'a smile wl^ich meant t^at wk untlrrstood 
each otfter, and thereafter i»eglected me for a month, being 
alvrays with Johnny, As 1 h^ve said", this episode is nolflin the 
play ; so though I dedicate Fefer Pan .to you I ket^)‘the smile, 
with the few ottV?r broken fragments of immortality that h&ve 
corfie my way 



AC'f I 

THE NJJRSERY 

T itE ni§ht nursery of the Darling femily, which is the sqpne of 
our opening Act, is at tl^e top of a^^athcr dcffressed street in 
felooiMsbur^ , WeTiavi? a right to place«it where we will, and 
the reasen Bloomsbury is chos*en is that Mr. Roget once lived 
there. So did we in da)^ when hi% Thesaurus was our only com- 
panion in London ; and we whqpi ffe has helpecT to wend our 
way through life have always wanted to pay him a little compli- 
ment. The Darlings thcrdfore lived fh Bloomsbury., 

It is a corner house whose top window, the importait o^e, 
looks upon a*lfafy square* from which Peter used to fly up^o it, 
to the delight ofrhree children and no doubt* the irritation of 
passers-by. The street is still there,* though the steaming 
sausage shop Ij^ gone ; and apparently the same cards j)erch now 
as then over the doors, inviting homeless ones to come and stay 
with the hospitable inhabitants. Since the days of the Darlings, 
however, a lick of paiift has been applied ; and our corner Jiousi. 
in particular, whfch has swallowed its neighbour, bloom? with 
awful freshness as if the colours had been discharged upon it 
through a hose. Its card now ^ys ‘No children,’ meaning 
maybe that the goings-on of Wendy ^nd her brothers have given 
the house a bad^name. , As for ourselves, we have not been in 
it since we went back ts reclaim our old Thesaurus. 

T^hat is whfit we call the Darling house, but you may dump 
it down any\trhcre you like, and if you think it was your house 
you are very probably right. It wanders about London looking 
for anybody in need of it, like the little house in the Nev6r Land. 

The blind (which is what Peter wo*ild have called the theatre 
curtain if he had ever seen one) rises on that top room, a shabby 
little room if Mrs. Darling had not made it the hub ot* creation 
by her certainty thq^ such it was, and adorned it to match with a 
loving heart and all the scrapings of her purse. The door on 
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thd^iglit leads into^thc^day iiuj\*cry, which ha^ no** fight to 
have^bflt she made it herself with nails in her mouth and a paste- 
pot in her hand. This is the /door th*e children will comp in by. 
Inhere are three beds and (rkthcr odclly) a large fiog-kennel . 
two of these b^s^^with the kennel^ bc^ing on the left and^the 
other *on the right. The coverlets of beds (if visitors are 
expected) arc made out of Mrs. Darling’s wedding-gown, which 
was such a grand affair that itVtill keeps them pinched. Over 
each bed is a china house, the size of a li,nnet’s nest, containing a 
night*-light. "The fire, which is on our right, is burning as dis- 
creetly as if it were in custody, whiclvin a s^nse it is, for supporv 
ing the mantelshelf art two woollen soldiers, hrome-riade,* begun 
by Mr. Darling, finished by Mrs. Darling, repairfeed (un- 
fortunately) ,by John barring. On the fire-guard hang incom- 
plete parts of children’s night*. attire. The door the parents will 
come in by is on the left. At the back is thp bathroom door, 
with a (Xickoo clock over it ; and in the centre is the window, 
Which**s at present ever so staid and respectable, but half an hour 
henCe (namely at 6.30 p.m.) will be &ble to tell & very strange 
talc to the poliefc 

The only occupant of the room at present is Nana the nurse, 
rccliningj not as you might expect on the one soft chair, but on 
the floor. She is a Newfoundland dog, and though this may 
shock the grandiose, the npt exactly affluent will make allow- 
ahce^l. The Darlings could not afforcT to have a nurse, they 
could not afford indeed to, have children ; and now you arc 
beginning to understand bo\jv they did ft. Of course Nana has 
been trained by Mrs.'Dariing, but like all treasures she was born 
to it. In this play we sh.’c.ll see her chiefly inside the holls^, but 
she was just as exempl^y outside, escorting fhe two ciders to 
school with an umbrella in her mouth,Yor instajic^, and butting 
them back into line if they strayed. 

The cuckoo clotk strikes six, and Nana springs into life. 
This first moment in the play is tremendously important, for if 
the actor playing Nana does not spring properly we are undone. 
She wilf probably be played by a boy, if one clever enough can 
be four\d, and must never be on two legs except on those rare 
occasions when an ordinary nurse would be on four. This 
Nana must go about all her duties in a most^ ordinary manner, so 
tlyit you know in your bones that she performs them just so 
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every at si?f ; iiaturaliu^ss must be her passion ; 

it shcyild be the aim of every one in/he pfay, tor which sht? is now 
setting, the pace. All tht characters, whether grown-ups or 
babes, mu?t«kvear a child’s outloolA)n life as their onjy important 
adornment. If they cSsnn^t help being funny^hey are l)egged 
to go away. A go^d^motto^forlill would ‘ The little less, 
and how much it is.’ 

Nana, making much use of tier mouth, ‘ turns down,’ the 
beds, ftnd carries the vaj’ious articles on the fire-guard across to 
theifi. 'l*hen pushing the bathroom door open, she is seen afcwork 
on the taps preparin^Michgel’s bath ; wfter which she enters from 
the day nurjery v^ith the* youngest of the family on her back. 

MICHAEL {obstreperou^, I w'onit go tohed, I won’t, I wcyi’t. 
Nana, it isn’t six o’clock yet. 'I'jyo minutes more, please, one 
minute more ? Nana, 1 won’t be bathed. I tell you I will not 
\)c bathed. 

[Here the bathroom door closes on them^ and mrs. Di^ftLiN i?, 
who hd^^erhaps ht^ird his cry^ enters the nursery, Sdfce is 
the lovelmt^ady in Bloomsbury^ with a sweet flocking mouth,^ 
and as she is go^ng out to dinner to^nfght she is already wear- 
mg her gvening gown because she knows her children like to 
see her in it. It is a delicious confection made by herself otet 
of nothing and other people^ s mistakes. She does not often 
go out to dinmr^ preferring wJieh the children are in bed fo 
sit beside tJiem tidying up their minds^ just as if they were 
drazvers. If wi^dy and the b^ys could keep azvake they 
might see her repacking into their proper places the many 
•articles of the mind that have str^iyed during the day^ Unger- 
mg humot'9usly over some of their contents^ zvondering where 
on eaj'th ifiey picktd this thhig up,^ ?nakmg discoveries szveet 
and not ^0 sweety pressing this to her cheek and hurriedly 
stowing that out •of sight. When they* wake in the morning 
the 7iaughtinesses zvith zvhich they zvent to bed are not^ alas^ 
blown azvay^ but they are placed at the bottom of the drawer ; 
and on the top^ beautifully air edy.are^their prettier"* thoughts 
ready for the new day. 

As she enters the room she is startled to see a strange little 
face outside thf windozv and a hand grophig as if it zva^nf^d 
to come in,) 
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TyiRS. DARLING. Who are yj^ ? {The unknozvn dimppears ; 
she hurfies to the window,) No one there. And yet I fed sure 
I saw a face. My children J {She throws open the bethroom 
door and Michael’s head appears gdtily over tht bath. He 
splashes ; she tn,;ows kisses to him and closes the door, * IVendy^ 
yohn^ she crie's^ and gets reassitring^answ^s from the day nursery. 
She sits dowHy relieved^ on wendy’s bed ; and wendy and John 
come looking their smallest si^e^ as children tend to do to a mother 
suddenly in fear for them,) 

JOMN {histrionically). We are doing an act ; we are playing 
at being you and father. {He imitates the only father who hq^ 
come under his special .lotice.) A little less noise <thefe. 

WENDY. Now let us pretend we have a baby. 

JOHN {goqd’-naturedly),^ I am happy to inform you, Mrs. 
Darling, that you are nowdi mother. ^ (wendy gives way to 
ecstasy,) You have missed the chief thing ; you haven’t asked^ 
‘ boy or^girl ? ’ 

i. WEIRDY. I am so glad to have one at alU I don’t care which 
it ib.- 

jOHijf, {crt/^hingly). That is just tne dittcrence between 
gentlemen and ladies. ' Now you tell me.,, 

WENDy. I am happy to acquaint you, Mrr Darling, you 
are now a father. 

JOHN. Boy or girl ? 

w^NDY {presenting herself). Girl. 

JOHN. Tuts. 

WENDY. You horrid,. 

JOHN. Go on. 

WENDY. I am happy, to acquaint you, Mr. 'Darlirfg;*, you 
are again a father. 

JOHN. Boy or girl ? 

WENDY. Boy. (JOHN beams,) Mummy, it ’s hateful of him. 
(MICHAEL emerges from the bathroom in John’s old pyjamas 
and giving his face a last %mpe with the towel.) 

MICHAEL {expanding). Now, John, have me. 

jOHNl We don’t .want any more. 

MICHAEL {contracting. Am I not to be born at all } 

JOHN. Two is enough. 

^ICHAEL {wheedling). Come, John jv boy, John, (y//)- 
pqfled) Nobody wants me ! 
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MRS.^ fiARlMNG. • I do. 

MjjpHAEL {with*a glimmer of%pe). 43o)^or girl ? 

MRS^. DARLING {with one^f thos 6 )iappy thoughts of hers). Boy. 

Tritignph of MICHAEL ; diicomfiture c/* john^ mr. dar- 
ling arrives^ tmfio mood unfortunately fy gloat oyer this 
domestic scene ^ He ts realljka good malt as hiseadwmners.gOy 
and it is harddufk for htm to be propelled into the room now^ 
when if we had brought hir^ in a few minutes earlier or later 
he might have made a fairer impression. In the city \uhere 
sits on a stool ill day^ as fixed as a postage stamps l^e is so 
Hke all the others on ^stools that ypu recognise him not by his 
face but by hifstoot^ but at home the ay to gratify him is to 
fhat he has a disthfct personality. He is very con^ 
Kientious^ and in^the days y)hen mrs. darling gave up 
keeping the house books correctly and drew pfctures instead 
[which he called lier guesses) y he did all the totting up for her y 
holding hef hand while^he calculated whether they could have 
W mdy or noty and coming dozvn on the right si^e% It is 
with rigirety theref^ey that we introduce him as a iorpui^o^ 
rushing ini% the nursery in evening dress^ but without his 
coaty and brandishing in his hand as recalcitrant white tie.) 

MR. darling {implying that he has searched for her everywhere 
and that the nursery is a strange place in which to find lier). Oh, 
here you are, Mary, 

MRS. darling {khozMing at once vOhat is the matter). V^Jhal^i# 
the matter, George dear ? 


MR. darling {as if the zvord wer^mon^trous). Matter ! This 
tie, it will not tie. {He waxes sat^casfic.) .Not round my neck. 
Rowi^l the bed-post, oh yes ; twenty times have I made it up round 
the bed-post, but round niy neck, oh (fear no ; begs to be excused. 

MICHAEL (in a joyousp transport). Say it again, father, say it 
again ! 

M*R. darwng {witheringly). "I'hank you. {Goaded by a 
suspiciously crooked smile on mrs. darling’s I warm you, 
Mary, fiiat unless this tie is round my neck we don’t go out to 
dThner to-night, and if I don’t go out^to dinner to-night I never 
go to the office again, and if I don’t go to the office again you and 
1 starve, and our children will be thrown into the streets. 

(The children blanch as they grasp the graznty of the 
situation.) 
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;^RS/ DARLING. i.^ct iiic tryj^dcar. 

(<!« a terrible silence ffieir progeny ciusrer round /hem. 
Will she sulceed ? Their fate depends on it. She fails — 
nOy shf succeeds, hi another moment they are ^wildly gayy 
rompiug ^\'iund the room on eacji other's shoulders. Father 
.is even M better horse than pnother.,, *.michael is dropped 
upon his bed, wendy retires to prepare for hers y john runs 
^from NANA, who has rea^ypeared with the bath towel.) 
JOHN {rebellious). I won’t be bathed. Y ou needn’t tl' ink it. 
MR, DARLING {in the grand manner). Go and be 'uathcid at 
once, sir. 

{With bent head joiin follows "nana the bakhroorn. 

n MR. DARLING SWcIls.) ' 

5^icnAEL {as he is put between the sheets). Mother, how did 
you get to know me ? 

MR. DARLING. A littlc less iioisc there. 

MICHAEL {growing solemn). At what time was I born, 
niothei; i 

MRS. DARLING. At two o’clock iiv the night-ti iie, dearest. 
MICHAEL. ^ Q]i, mother, I hope 1 didn’t vi^ake you. 

MRS. DARLING, "rhcy arc rather sweet, don’t you think, 
George 

MR. DARLING {doting), 'lliere is not their equal on earth, 
and they are ours, ours ! 

{llnfortunately nan a has come fr mi the bathroom for a 
sponge and she collides with his trousers^ ihe first pair he has 
ever had with br&nd on the7n.) ' 

MR. DARLING. l\hiry, it is too bad ; just look at this ; 
cov^ered with haiis. Clumsy, clumsy ! 

(nana goes.^ a drooping figure.) 

MRS. DARLING. T>et mc brush you, 'Hear. 

{Once more she is successful. They are nowfy the fire.^ and 
MICHAEL is inched doing idiotic things with a'teddy hear.) 
MR. DARLING {depressed). I sometimes think, Mary, that 
it is a mistake to have a dog for a nurse. 

MRS. DARLING George, Nana is a treasure. 

MR. DARLING. No doubt ; but I have an uneasy feeling at 
times that she looks upon the children as puppies. 

MRS. DARLING {rather fahitly). Oh no,,dear one, I am sure 
she knows they have souls. 
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MR. H'VRLfNG (^profoundly), I wonder, 1 wonder. 

\The opportunity has comf for hei^to tell him of something 
that is 071 her mind.)» 

MRS. DAKf.iNG. Gcorge, we lAust keep Nana, I^will tell you 
why. {Her seriousnes^vnpresses him,) My de,".r, when J came 
into this room to-night I saw a fate at the wInSow. 

MR. DARLING {tHcredulous). A face at the window, three 
floors up ? Pooh ! 

MRii. DARLING. It was the face of a little boy ; he was 
tryijpig to* get in. Geofgc, this is not the first time I havf seen 
that boy. 

MR.j DARLING {he^hviiflg to think that this may be a man's job). 
Oho ! 

MRS. DARLING {?nakin^sure that Michael does not hear). The 
first time was a week ago. It was Nina’s night out, and I Tiad 
been drowsing here by the fire when suddenly I felt a draught, 
as if the windoW* were operf. I looked round and I ^aw that 
boy — in the room. 

MR. DARLIV9. thetroom ? 

MRS. DARLING.* I screamed. Just then I^ana came back 
and she at once sprang at him. 'Fhe bojr leapt for the window. 
She pulled down the sash quickly, but was too late to catch him. 

MR. DARLING {%vho knows he woidd 7iot have been too late), I 
thought so ! 

MRS. DARLING. Wfjt. 'I'he bhy- escaped, but his sh,adow 
had not time to get out ; down came* the window and tut it 
clean ofF. 1 

MR. DARLiNc; {heuvUy), Mary,' JVfary,, why didn’t you keep 
that i^ljadow ? 

MRS. i)ARLiN(;|(rm I did. I rolled it up, Cieorge ; and 
here it is. 

(She pyodtices it from a drawer. They ufir oll afid examme 
the flimsy thing .which is not more inaterial than a puff of 
sfnoke^ and if let go would probably float hito the ceiling 
xdithout discolouring it. Yet it has human shape, ^As they 
>iod their heads over it they ppesent the most satisfying 
picture on earth,^ Hvo happy parents conspiring cosily by the 
fire for the good of their children,) 

MR. DARLING, ^t is nobody T know, but he does look a 
scoundrel. 
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MRS.* DARLING. 5 think he comes back*:c hisj shadow, 

Georgei/ 

MR. DARLING {ineantYig that the mucreant has now a father to 
deal with), , I dare say. [Hi sees himself telling thfttory to the^ 
other stools af the^office,) There is money«in this, my love. I ^hall 
take it to the ^JritPsh MuseuflSi to-morrow, and have it priced. 
[The shadow is rolled up and replJced^in the drawer,) 

MRS. DARLING {like a guilty person), George, I have not told 
you all ; I am afraid to. 

MR, DARLiNc; [who hiows exactly the* right moment to treat a 
woman as a beloved child\ Cowardy^, cowardy custard. 

MRS. DARLING [poufing). No, I ’m^not.' 

MR. DARLING. Oh yes, youUre. 

MRS. DARLING. George, I ’m not. - 

MR. DARLING. Then'why not tell ? {fThus cleverly soothed 
she goes on,) 

MRS. pARLiNG. The boy was not alone th^lt first time. 
was ac'companied by — I don’t know how to describe it ; by a 
balk of light, not as big as my fist, buf, it darted about the room 
like a living thing. 

MR. DARLING [though open-mhided). That is very unusual. 
It escaped with the boy ? 

MRS. DARLING. Yes. [Sliding her hand into his.) George, 
what can all this mean ? 

MP. DARLING [ever reedy). What injdeld ! 

[This intimate scene is broken by the return 6?/nana %K)ith a 
bottle in her mouth.) * # 

MRS. DARLING [at otice dissembling). What is that, Nana ? 
Ah, of course ; Michael, it is your medicine. 

MICHAEL [promptly). Won’t take it. 

MR. DARLING [recalling his youth). }^e a man, Michael. 

MICHAEL. Won’t. 

MRS DARLING [yL'^eakly). I ’ll get you a lovely chocky to take 
after it. [She leaves the room^ though her husband calls after her.) 

MR. DARLING. Mary, don’t pamper him, Wh^n I was 
your age, Michael, I took medicine without a murmur. I 
‘ 'Idiank you, kind parents, for giving me bottles to make me 
well.’ 

(wENDY, who has appeared in her night-gown^ hears this 
and believes.) 
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WENf-V. ^hat'medicine you sometimes take is much'nastier, 
isn’t it, father ? 

MR., DARLING {valuing her support). Evef so much nastier. 
And as an c:«ample to you, Michad, I would take it now {thank- 
fully) if I hadn’t lost tht3» Dojtle. 

WENDY {always glad to be .of service). I^knolv where it* is, 

father. I ’ll fetch it. * 

{She is gone before he can \top her He turns for hflp to 
"JOHN, who has come from the bathroom attired for bed.) 

MR. DARLING. John, it is the most beastly stuff. It i^ that 
sticky sweet kind. ^ 

JOHN {who is, perUaps Hill playing at parents). Never mind, 
father, it-wifl soon be over. • 

{A spasm ofill-wilho john ctifs through MR. darling, e^d 
is gone, wendy returns panting.) 

WENDY. Here it is, father ; I have been as quick as I could. 

MR. DARLING {with a sarchsm that is Completely throv^n away 
on her). You have been wonderfully quick, precious qujfck !, 
{He is fww at the foot Michael’s bed^ nana is by its 
holding the thedicine spoon insinuatingly in her moutlj.) 

WENDY {proudly.^ as she pours out MR.' darling’s medicine). 
Michael, now you will see how father takes it. 

MR. DARLING {hedging). Michael first, 

MICHAEL {full of unworthy suspicions). Father first. 

MR. DARLING. If' wSl make me sick, you know. 

JOHN {lightly). •Come on, father. 

MR. DARLiNCL Hold your tongu^, sin 

WENDY {disturbed). I thought’ you took it quite easily, 
fathe»^, paying ‘‘ 'Fhank you, kind parents, for ’ 

MR. DARLING. . That is not the point ; the point is that there 
is more in my ^lass than in Michael’s spoon. It isn’t fair, I 
swear though "it^were with my last breath, it is not fair. 

MICHAEL {cddly). F.ather, I ’m waiting. ' 

MR. DARLING. It ’s all Very well to say you are waiting ;* so 
am I waiting. 

Michael. Father ’s a cowardy custard.^ 

MR. DARLING. So are you a cowardy custard. 

{They are now glaring at each other.) 

MICHAEL. I am uot frightened. 

MR. DARLING. Neither am I frightened. 
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<y'iiciiAEL. Well, then, take it. 

MR. Larling. Weh, then, you take it. 

WENDY {hutting in again). Why not take it at the samp time ? 

MR. DARLING {haughtUfj. Certainly. Are 'j^bu ready 
Michael ' 

WENDY {a^ nothing has happened). (ptK* — two — threfc. 

(michael partakes.^ hut MR. darling resorts to hanky- 
panky.) 1 

JOHN, Father hasn’t taken his ! 

' (michael howls.) 

WENDY {inexpressibly pained). Oh father ! 

MR. DARLING {who>has been hiding tft'e glass behind^him).- What 
do you mean by ‘ oh father ’ ) Stop that row, Michael. I 
meant to ta,ke mine but 1-^ -missed it! (nana shakes her head' 
sadly over him^ and goes t7ito^'^he bathroom. They are all looking 
as if they did not admire him^ and nothing so dashes a tempera- 
mental cnaru) I say, 1 have just thought of a splendid joke. 
{T he f, brighten.) 1 shall pour my medicine into Nana’s bowl, 

al!t^shc will drink it thinking it is m^Alk ! (Thr ^pleasantry does 
not appeal^ l\ut'he prepares the joke^ listening for appreciation.) 

WENDY. Poor darlYng Nana ! 

MR. PURLING. You silly little things ; to youy beds every one 
of you ; I am ashamed of you. 

{They steal to their beds as mrs. darling returns with the 
chocolate.) ' 

MRS. DARLING. Well, is it all over .? 

MICHAEL. Father didn't {Father glares.) 

MR, DARLING. All Gvef, dear, quite satisfactorily, (nana^ 
comes back.) Nana, goyd dog, good girl ; I have put ?, little 
milk into your bowl. {The bowl is by the *ken?iely and nana 
begins to lap^ only begins. She retreats into the kennel.) 

MRS. DARLING. What is the matter, Nana ? 

MR. DARLING {uheasify). Nothing, nothing. ’ 

MRS. DARLING {smelling the bowl). George, it is your 
medicine ! 

{The children break into lamentation. He gives his wife an 
imploring look ; he is begging for one smile ^ but does 7 iot get 
it. In consequence he goes from bad to worse.) 

, MR. DARLING. It was otily a jokc. IVJ^uch good my wearing 
piyself to the bone trying to be funny in this house. 




crying. 

MR. DARJ.ING. Cocidlc her ; -jiobody coddles me. Oh dear 
no. I am only the bread-winner, why should I be coddled ? 
Why, why, why ? 

MRS. DARLING. G«orgc, iiot SO hmd ; the servants will hear 


you. 

{Jihere is only one ynaid^ absurdly small toOy hut they have 
g't into the way of culling her the servants.) 

MR. DARLING {defiant). lyCt them hear me-; bring in the 
' Ivholc world. {The desperate many who has not been in fresh air 
for days., has now^lost all self-coHrol.) I refuse to allow that dog 
to lord it in my nursery for one hour longer, (nana supplicates 
him.) In vain, in vain, the proper plpce for you ih'-the yard,*and 
there you go to be tied up this insLant. 

(nana again retreats into the kernely and the children add 
their prayers to hers.) 

MRS. DAiy^iNG (who bwws how contrite he will be for this 
presently). Cxecrge, George, remember what I told yow about 
that boy. 

MR. DARLING. Am I iiiastcr in this house or is she ? (fVo 
NANA fiercely) Come along. {He thunders at hery hut she indi-- 
cates that she has reasons not %vorth troubling him with for remain- 
ing where she is. He resorts to afdse^ bonhojnie.) 'Fhere, there, 
did she think he was angry with her, poor Nana ? {She wriggles 
a response in the affirmative.) Gcrid Nana, pretty Nana. {She 
has seldom been called pretty y and Y }>as the old ejff 'ect. She plays 
rub-a-dub v^ith her pawsy which is how a dog blushes.) She will 
come to her kind master, won’t she ? won’t she } {She ad- 
vances y retreats y waggles her heady her taif atid eventually goes to 
hhn. He seizes her collar in an iron grip and amid the cries of his 
progeny drags her fi'om the room They fist eUy for her remon- 
strances are not hi audible.) 

MRy. DARLING. Be bravc, my dears. 

WENDY. He is chaining Nana up ! 

(This unfortunately is zvhat he is doing y though we cannot see 
him. Let us hope that he then retires to his study y looks up 
the word ‘ temper ’ in his 'lliesaurus, and under the in- 
fluence of those benign pageh becomes a better man. In the 
fneaniime the children have been put to bed in unw''nted 
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silence^ and ^darlin^j lights the night-lights ober the 
beds.) 

JOHN {as the harking below goes on). She is awfully^ uniiappy. 
WENDY. ^That is not Nana’s unhappy bark. That is her 
bark when she sfeelJs danger. ^ 

Mrs. darling {remembering thdt boy),\ ‘ Danger ! Are you 
sure, Wendy ? , 

WEfrDY {the one of the family\ for there is one in every family,^ 
ivho can be trusted to knotv or not to know) Oh yes. 

'{Her mother looks this way and that from the window,) 
JOHN. Is anything the‘fc ? '* , » 

MRS. DARLING. Afi quite quiet and still. Oh, Kow I wish 
I was hot going out to dinner to-night. , 

MICHAEL. / Can anything harm us, mother, after the night- 
lights are lit ? 

MRS. DARLING. Nothing, precious. They are the eyes a 
mother leaves behind her to guard her children. 

(Nevertheless we may be sure she means to tell liza, the 
' little maid^ to look in on them frequently till she comes home. 
Sh^ goes frbm bed to bed^ after her custom.^ tucking them in 
and crooning a lulfiaby,) 

MiCHAD^ {drowsily). Mother, I ’m glad of yoti. 

MRS. DARLING {with a last look round,^ her hand on the switch). 
Dear night-lights that protec*- my sleeping b^bes, burn clear and 
steadfilst to-night. 

{The nursery darkens a^d she is gone^ intentionally leaving 
the door ajar, Sdm 'thing uncamiy is going to happen^ we 
expecty for a qitiver has passed through the room^ j^ust 
sufficient to touch the night-lights. They blink three times 
one after the other and go out^ precisely as*^ children {whom 
familiarity has made them resemble) fall asleep. There is 
another light in the I'oom now^ no larger than MRS. dar- 
ling’s fsty and' in the time %ve have taken to say this it has 
been into the drawers and wardrobe and searched pobshts^ as 
it darts about looking for a certain shadow. T hen the window 
is blown opetiy probably by the smallest and therefore most 
mischievous star^ and peter pan flies into the room. In so 
far as he is dressed at all it is in autumn leaves and cobwebs.) 
PE'^'ER {in a whisper). Tinker Bell, Tirik, are you there ? 
{J jug lights up.) Oh, do come out of that jug. (tink flashes 
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hither and thither.) Do you know where they put it ? (The 
answer comes as of a tinkle of bells ; it is the fairy language. 
PETEK can speak it^ but it^bores him.) Which big box ? This 
one ? Bui which drawer ? Yes, do show me. (tink pops 
into the drawer where the shadow is^ but before petep can reach it.^ 
WENDY moves in her^deep. He flies on to the mantelshelf as a 
hiding-place. Then, as she has not waked, he flutters over the beds 
as an easy way to observe the ociupants^ closes the window softly, 
wafts himself to the drawer and scatters its contents to the floor, as 
kings on their wedding day toss ha^pence to the crowd. In his joy 
,^t finding his shadow he fl^rgets that .he has shut up tink in the 
drawer. He siu on the floor with the shadow^ confident that he 
and it will join like drops of water. Then he tries to stick it on 
with soap from the bathroom, and this failing also^ he subsides 
dejectedly on the floor. This wak'^ns wendy, who sits up, and is 
pleasantly interested to see a stranger.) 

WENDY {courteously). Boy, why are you crying ? 

{He jumps up, and crossing to the foot of the bed bows to her 
in the^fair^ way. ' wendy, impressed, botvs to him from 
the bed.) 

peter. What i« your name ? 

wendy {vjell satisfied). Wendy Moira Angela Darling. 
What is yours ? 

PETER {finding it lamentably brief.) Peter Pan. 

WENDY. Is that all ? 

PETER {biting his lip). Y es. 

WENDY {politely). 1 am so sorry^^ 

PETER. It doesn’t matter. 

WENDY. Where do you live ? 

PETER. Second to the right and then straight on till morning. 

WENDY. ^ What a funny address ! 

T'ETER. No, it isn’t. 

WENDY. ' I mean, is that what they put on the letters ? 

PET^R. Don’t get any letters. 

WENDY. But your mother gets letters ? 

PETER. Don’t have a mother. 

WENDY. Peter ! 

{She leaps out of bed to put her arms round him.^ but he 
draws back he does not know why^ but he knows he must 
draw back.) 
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p^TER. You mustn't touch me. 

WENilr. Why ? * 

PE'i'ER. No on*e must ever touch me. 

WENDY. ,Why? 

PETER. I don’t know. 

(Fie is never touched hy iny o{ie in the *plny.) 

WENDY. No wonder you were crying. 

PETER. 1 wasn’t crying. VJut I can’t get my shadow to 
stick on 

WEyDY. It has come off ! How awful, (Looking at' the 
spot where he Had lain-) Peter, you, have been trying to sticl^ 
it on with soap ! 

PETER (snappily). Well then \ 

WENDY. It must be sewiiftOn. 

PETER. What is ‘ sewn ’ 

WENDY. You are dreadfully ignorant. 

PETER^ No, I ’m no*t. 

WEN®Y. I will sew it on for you, my little man. But we 
mu9W have more light. (She touche. so7nethmgj and to his 
astonishment the toorn is illuminated-) Sit here. I dare say it 
will hurt a little. 

PETER (a recent remark of hers rankli^ig), I ne\{er cry. (She 
seems to attach the shadow. He tests the combination.) It isn’t 
quite itself yet. 

•WEiJDY. Perhaps I should have ironed it (It awakes and 
is as glad to he hack with him as he to have it. He and his shado w 
dance together. He is showing off now. *• He crows like a cock. 
He would fly in order impress IV mdy further if he kne%v that 
%here is anything miusnal in ihat.) 

PETER. Wendy, look, look ; oh the clcverRess of me ! 

WENDY. You conceit \ of course I did nothjng ! 

PETER. You did a little. 

WENDY (wou7ided):‘ A little ! If I am no use i can at least 
withdraw. 

(JVith one haughty leap she is again in bed with tlie sheet 
ovtr her face. Poppwg 07i to the end of the bed the artft^ 
one appeals.) 

PETER.* Wendy, don’t withdraw. I can’t help crowing, 
Wendy, when I ’m pleased with myself. J^endy, one girl is 
worth more than twenty boys. 
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WENjj’l [peeping over the sheet). You really think so, Petej;- ? 

PETJER. Yes, I do. 

WENpY. I think it ’s pcjrfectly sweet of yoiS, and I shall get 
yp again. \They sit together on theXside of the bed.) J shall give 
you a kiss if you like. 

PETER, 'rhank ygu. {ke^holds out his hSntl.)* 

WENDY {aghast). D&n’t you know what a kiss is ? 

PF-'i ER. I shall know when jjJju give it me. {Not to hurt 
his feelings she gives him her thimble.) Now shall I give you a 
kiss ?• 

WENDY {primly). If yoy please, {lie pulls ah acorn button 
off his person and bestedvs it*on her. She is shacked but considerate.) 
I will w<5ir It on this chain round my neck. Peter, hotv old 
are you ? 

PETER {blithely). I don’t knot^ bflt quite young, Wendy. 
I ran away the day I wa*s born. 

WENDY. Ran kway, why? 

PETER. Because I heard father and mother talking o&what 
I was to be whqji 1 becamt* a man. I want always to be a lif^Je 
boy and to have fftn ; so I ran away to Kensyigton Gardens 
and lived a long time among the fairies. * 

WENDY {zvith grea? eyes). You know fairies, Peter ! 

PETER {surprised that this should be a recommendation). Yes, 
but they are nearly all dead now. {Baldly) You see, Wendy, 
when the first baby Ihughed for the iirst time, the laugh bfok^ 
into a thousand pieces and they all went sTcipping about, and that 
was the beginning of fairies. And Viow, when every new baby 
is born its first laugh becomes a fairjT. .*80 tjicre ought to be one 
fairy /<ir every boy or girl. , 

WENDY {breathiessly). Ought to be*? Isn’t there ? 

PETER. Oh no. Children know such a lot now Soon 
they don’t believe in fairies, and every time a child says ‘ I don’t 
believe in faimes ’ therje is a fairy somewhere that falls down 
dead. {He skips about heartlessly.) 

WEN&ir. Poor things ! 

^ETER {to zvhom this statement recalls a forgotten friend). I 
can’t think where she has gone. Tinker Bell, I'ink, where 
are you ? 

WENDY {thrilling)^ Peter, you don’t mean to tell me that 
there is a feiry in this room ! 
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^PETER [flitting about in search). She came w.th You 

don’t kear anything, oo you ? * 

WENDY. I hdar — the onlysound d hear is like a tinkle of bells. 

PETER. » That is the fiiir) language. I hear i; too. 

WENDY,, It seems to come froip over there. 

• PETER shameless glee j. )Yendy, I believe I shut her up 

in that drawer ! 

[He releases tink, who Harts about in a fury using language 
it is perhaps as well we don't understand.) 

You needn’t say that ; I ’m very sorry, but how could I know 
you were in the drawer ? „ 

WENDY {her eyes lancing in pursuit of the delicious creature). 
Oh,/ Peter, if only she would stand still and let me sec her ! 

, PETER [indifferently). They hardly ever stand still. 

[To show that she can do even this tiuk. pauses between Hvo 
ticks of the cuckoo clock.) 

WEu^DY. I see her, the lovely 1 where is she now ? 

PErER. She is behind the clock. Tink, this lady wishes 
yv.'a were her fairy. [The answer c^mes immedi.:tely.) 

WENDY. What does she say ? 

PETER. She is nc; very polite. She says you are a great 
ugly gir[, and that she is my feiry. Y ou know, Tink, you can’t 
be my fairy because I am a gentleman and you are a lady. 

(tink replies.) 

w.ENDY. What did she say ? 

PETER. She said ‘ You silly ass.’ btic is quite a common 
girl, you know. She. is called Tinkc:- Bell because she mends 
the fairy pots and kettles. 

[They have ; eache^ a chair, wendy in tht ordinary %vuy 
and PETER through a hole in the back.) 

WENDY. Where do you live now i 

PETER. With the lost boys. 

WENDY. Who are they ? 

PETER. They are the children who fell out of their prams 
when the nurse is looking the other way. If they -are not 
claimea in seven days thpy are sent far away to the Never Land. 
I ’m captain. 

WENDY. What fun it must be. 

rzTmc [craftily). Yes, but we are ratl^r lonely. You see, 
Wendy, we have no female companionship. 
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WKNj}/. l\rc none of the other children girls ? 

PEa’KR. Oh no ; girls, you know, arc much too cfever to 
fall ou< of their prams. • 

WENi^Y.' • Peter, it is perfectly Rwcly the way yow talk about 
girls. John there just tiespjses us. 

(PKTER, for the first tir^e^ Jtins a good look St John. He 
then tieatly tumbles him out of bed.) 

You wicked ! you are tiot capiain here. [She bends ovef her 
brotheA zvho is prone on the floor.) After all he hasn’t wakened, 
and ^ou^meant to be Jcind. [Having 7tozv done her duty she 
forgets JOHN, zvho bliss full\k sleeps on.^ Peter, you may give 
me a kiiss. 

PET£Rf(ry;//tv//i^). I thought you would want it back. 

[He offers her the ihimble.) 

WENDY [artfully). ()h dear, [ f^idii^t mean a kiss, Peter. I 
meant a thimble. 

PETER [only half placated).* What is that ? 

w KNDY. It is like this. [She leans forward to give a qemonr 
straiion^ but smiething pre*^ents the meeting of their faces.) 

PE l ER [saiisfiedf. Now shall 1 give you a thhnble ? 

WENDY. If you {)leasc. [Before he (^m even Jraiv near she 
screams.) 

PEEPER. What is it ? 

WEND V. 1 1 was exactly as if some one were pulling my hair ! 

JT/i’ER. 'I'hat must have been ^I'lnk. I never knew Iwr s* 
laughty before. 

('JTNK speaks. She is in the jng ffgain.) 

WENDY. What docs she say ? * 

PRa^DR. She says she will do that .every time 1 give you a 
thimble. 

WENDY. lJuJ why ? 

PF/i'ER [equally nonplussed). Why, 'I'ink ? [He has to 
translate the afiswer.) -She said ‘ You silly iiss ’ again. 

WENDY. She is very impertinent. [They are sitting on the 
floor flow. ) Peter, why did you come to our nursery window ? 

PETER. 'Fo try to hear stories. Non^ of^us knows any stories. 

WENDY. How perfectly awful ! 

PETER. Do you know why swallows build in the eaves of 
houses ? It is to listen to the stories. Wendy, your mother 
was telling you such a lovely story. 
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IVENDY. Which story was it ? 

PETER. About the prince, and he couldn’t find the lady 
who wore the glass slipper. j 

WENDY. That was Cinderella. Peter, he found her and 
they were happy ever after. 

PETER. l*am glad. {Th^y ha,ve worked their way along the 
floor close to each other, but he n<nv jumps up.) 

WENDY. Where are you {J^ing ? 

PETER (already on his way to the window). To tell thj other 
boys.> ' 

WENDY. Don’t go, Peter. I know lots of stories. The 
stories I could tell tcy.the boys 1 

PETER (gleaming). Come on ! We ’ll fly. 

.WENDY. Fly ? You c?ji fly ! 

(How he would like tp rip those stories out of her ; he is 
dangerous now.) 

PETJiR. Wendy, come with nle. 

WfifJDY. Oh dear, I mustn’t. Think of mother. Be- 
sides, I can’t fly. 

PETSR. I ’ll teach you. 

WENDY. How lonely to fly ! 

PETEJj, I ’ll teach you how to jump on the wind’s back and 
then away we go. Wendy, when you are sleeping in your silly 
bed you might be flying about with me, saying funny things to 
' .he jtars. There are mermaids. Wend/, with long tails. (She 
just succeeds in remaining on the nursery floor.) Wendy, how we 
should all respect you- 

(At this she strikes her colours.) 

WENDY. Of course, it’s awfully fas-cin-a-iing ! ./Would 
you teach John and Michael to fly too ? 

PF’i ER (indifferently). If you like. 

WENDY (playing rum-tum on joiin). John, wake up ; there 
is a boy here who is to teach us to fly. 

JOHN. Is there T hen I shall get up. (He raises his head 
from the floor.) Hullo, I am up ! 

WENDY. Michael, open your eyes. This boy is to teach 
us to fly. ■ 

(The sleepers are at once as awake as their father's 
razor ; but before a question can hi. asked N ana’s hark is 
heard.) 
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jOHig.* Olit with the light, quick, hide 

{When the maid liza, who ts^o small that when she^says she 
^wtll never see ten again one can scarcely believe her^ enters 
with A’ firm hand on the trot^led nana’s chain the room is in 
comparative darkness^ 

lizA. There, you, suspiciDus Rrute, they are perfectly safe, 
aren’t they ? Every one of the little angels sound asleep in bed. 
Listen to their gentle brcathingi (nana’s sense of smelly here 
helps u her undoing instead of hindeying it. She knows that they 
are in the room. Michael, who is behind the curtain window^ is 
so^ encouraged by liza’s last remark that he breathes too loudly ^ 
NANA knows^that fiind of breatl\ing and t^ies to break from her 
keeper's jjyitrol.) No more of it, Nana. {Wagging a finger at 
her) I warn you if you bark again I shall go straigljt for master 
and missus and bring them home frpm the party, and then won’t 
master whip you just ! Come along, you naughty dog. 

(The unhappy nan a is led away\ The childrerk emerge 
exulting from their various hiding-places. In theip brief 
absence f^om the scen^ strange things have been done to thvfh ; 
but it is not for us to reveal a mysterious secre^ of tl^e stage. 
They look just ^e same.) 

JOHN. I S2jy, can you really fly ? 

PETER. Look ! {He is now over their heads.) 

WENDY. Oh, how sweet ! 

PETER. I ’m sweet,*oh, I am sweet J 

{It looks so easy that they try it first from the floor and then 
fro?n their beds^ vjithout eficour aging results.) 

JOHN {rubbing his knees). How do you do it ? 

PETZR {discending). You just think’ lovely wonderful 
thoughts and they Jift you up in the air. {He is off again.) 

joH N. Y ou ^re so ni^py at it ; couldn’t you do it very slowly 
once,? (peter does it slowly.) I Ve got it now, Wendy. {He 
tries ; nOy he Uas not got ity poor stay-at homey though he knows the 
names of all the counties in England a?id peter does not know one.) 

peter. I must blow the fairy dust on you first. {Fortun- 
ately his garments are smeared %vith it and fie blows some dust on 
each.) Now, try ; try from the bed. Just wriggle your 
shoulders this way, and then let go. 

{The gallant >iichael is the first to let gOy and is borne 
across the room.) 
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MicrtAKL (w/VA a yell that should have disturued liTsA). I 
flawed '! 

(jOHN lets go^ and meets wendy near the hathror n door 
though they had both ahned in an opposite dirtxtion,) 
WENDY, c. Oh, lovely ! 

•JOHN {tending to he upside dowr). How ripping ! 

MICHAEL {playing whack on a chair). I do like it ! 

THE THREE. Look at me, >ook at me, look at me ! 

(TA^y are not nearly so elegant in the air as pei'ER, hat their 
heads have humped the ceilings and there is mining more 
delicious than that.} 

JOHN {who can e^en go haclnvards). 1 say, why shouldn’t 
we go out ? 

•PETER. There are pirates. 

JOHN. Pirates ! {He grabs his tall Sunday hat.) Let us 
go at once ! 

(criNK does not tike it. She darts at their hair. From 
' do%V7i below in the street the lighted windozv must present 
an umvonted spectacle ; the shadows of children revolvmg 
hi the room like a merry-go-^round, Unis is perhaps what 
MR. and MRS. Df.RLiNG See as they come hurrying home from 
th^ party y brought by nan a whoy you may be surCy has 
broken her chain. Peter’s accompliccy the little star, has 
seen them coming y and again the zvindow blozvs open.) 
Pti'ER {as if he had heard the star whisper ‘ Cave'*). Now 
come ! 

{Breaking the circle he flies out of the windozv over the trees 
of the square end over the house-tops y and the others follozv 
like a flight'' of birds. The broken-hearted father and 
mother arrive just in time to get a nip from 'itnk as she too 
sets out for the Never Land.) 
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THK NEViR LAND 

When tlie blind goes up all is so dark that you scarcely know it 
has gone up. This is because if you were to see the island bang 
(as Pe^er W(juld s^y) the wonder^ of it mig>it hurt your eyes. If 
you all came in spectacles perhaps you could see it bang, but to 
make a rule of that kindVould be a pity. * The first thing s^^en 
is merely some whitish dots trudgmg along the sward, and you 
can guess from their tinkling that they are probably fairies of the 
commoner sort going home afoot from some party and paving a 
cheery tiff by the way. Then Peter’s star wakes up, anc^in t^e 
blink of it, which is much stronger than in our stars, you c^n 
make out masses of trees, and you think you see wild bcajts steal- 
ing past to drink, thpugh what you see fs not the beasts them- 
selves but only the shadows of them. They are tjcally out 
pictorially to greet Peter in the way they think he would like 
them to greet him ; and for the same reason the mermaids 
basking in the lagoon 'beyond the trees are carefully coifibin^ 
their hair ; and for the same reason the pirates are landing in- 
visibly from the longboat, invisibly to ypu but not to the redskins, 
whom none can see or hear because they ere on the war-path. 
The V, hole island, in short, which has been having a slack time 
in Peter’s absence,' is now in a ferment because the tidings has 
leaked out that l;e is on 1/is way back ; and everybody and every- 
thing know that they will catch it from him if they don’t give 
satisfaction. 'While you have been told this the sun (another of 
his servants) has been bestirring himself. Those of you who 
mav have thought it wiser after all to begin this Act in spectacles 
may now take them off. • 

What you sec is the Never Land. You have often half seen 
it before, or even three-quarters, after the night-lights were lit, 
and you might then have beached your coracle on it if you had 
not always at the great moment fallen asleep. I dare say yqu 
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have chucked thin^ on to it, the things you can t fin^in the 
morning. In the daytime you think the Never Land is only 
make-believe, and so it is to the likes 6f you, but this is the/Never 
Land come true. It is an opdti-air scene, a forest, viith a beauti- 
ful lagoon beyond but not really far sway, for the Never Land is 
very compact^ not large and spi/awly ^wich tedious distances 
between one adventure and another, but nicely crammed. It is 
summer time on the trees and on the lagoon but winter on the 
river, which is not remarkable on Peter’s island where S.11 the 
four seasons may pass while you arc filling a jug at the well. 
Peter’s home is at this very spot, but you could not point out the 
way into it even if yotf were told* which is the entrance, not even 
if you* were told that there are seven of them. You kfxow now 
becaause you. have just seen one of the lost boys emerge. 'Fhe 
holes in these seven great hollow trees ?re the ‘ doors ’ down to 
Peter’s home, and he made seven because, despite his cleverness, 
he thought seven boys must need seven doors. 

> Thu boy who has emerged from his tree is Slightly, who has 
periiaps been driven from the abode Delow by Ciytnpanions less 
musical, thau hvmself Quite possibly a genius. Slightly has 
with him his home-made whistle to which he capers cntrancingly, 
with no pudience save a Never ostrich which is^.also musically 
inclined. Unable to imitate Slightly’s graces the bird falls so 
low as to burlesque them and is driven from the entertainment. 
Other lost boys climb up the trunks or efrop from branches, and 
now we see the six of them, all in the skins of animals they think 
they have shot, and so round and furry In them that if they fall 
they roll. Tootles rs not the least brave though the most un- 
fortunate of this galhint b^nd. He has been in fewer advenVurcs 
than any of them because the big things consfafitly happen while 
he has stepped round the corner j he wUl go ofi;, for instance, in 
some quiet hour to gather firewood, and then when he returns 
the others will be sweeping up the blood. Instead of souring his 
nature this has sweetened it and he is the humblest of the band. 
Nibs is more gay and debonair. Slightly more conceited. 
Slightly thinks he remembers the days before he was lost, with 
their manners and customs. Curly is a pickle, and so often has 
he had to deliver up his person when Peter said sternly, ‘ Stand 
forth the one who did this thing,’ that mow he stands forth 
w^hether he has done it or not. The other two are First Twin 
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and Second 1 win, who cannot be described because we’sho;jld 
probably be describing the wrong one. riunkering bn the 
ground or peeping out of their holes, the six arc not unlike village 
gossips gathered round the pump. ^ 

TOOTLES. Has Peter com^ badk yet. Slightly 

SLIGHTLY {^ith a solemnity that he thinks suits the occasion). 
No, Tootles, no. 

IJihey are like dogs waiting for the master to tell them that 
the day has begun,) 

CURLY [as if Peter might be listening), I do wish he woukl 
come ^ack. 

• - 

'rooTLSS. I am always afraid of the pirates when Pocct is 
not here to protect us. 

slightly. I am not afraid of pirates. Nothing frightens 
me. But I do wish Peter would come back and tell us whether 
he has heard anything more ’about Cinderella. 

SECOND twin {with diffidence). Slightly, I dreamt last night 
that the princ^ found Cinderella. 

FIRST TWIN {who is intellectually the superior of the two). 
Twin, I think you should not have dreamt that, for I didn’t, and 
Peter may say we oughtn’t to dream differently, being twins, 
you know. 

TOOTLES. I am awfully anxious about Cinderella. You 
see, not knowing anything about my own mother I am fowd ( f 
thinking that she was rather like Cinderella. 

{This is received with derision,) 

NIBS. All I remember about my mother is that she often said 
to father, ‘ OIi, how I wish I had a cheque book of my own.’ I 
don’t know what a cheque book is, but I should just love to 
give my mother one. 

SLIGHTLY {as usual). My mother was fonder of me than 
your mothers were of you. {Uproar,) Oh yes, she was. 
Peter had to make up names for you, but my mother had wrote 
my name on the pinafore I was lost in. ‘ Slightly Soiled ’ ; 
that ’s my name. 

{They fall upon him pugnaciously ; not that they are really 
worrying about their mothers^ who are now as important to 
them as a pie^'e of strmg^ but because any excuse is good 
enough for a shindy. Not for lo?ig is he belaboured^ for a 
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found is heard that sends them scurrying dov^n thh^ holes ; 
ifi a second of tirke the scene is bereft of human life, fVhat 
they have Heard from near-by is a verse of the dreadful song 
withfjuhich 07i the Nevel Land the pirates steakHily trumpet 
their ^approach — 

Y o ho, yo lio, fhc piia^rte life, 

The flag of^skull and bones, 

A merry hofir, a hempen rope. 

And hey for Davy Jones ! 

The pirates appear ^upon the fyozen river dragging a raft^ 
071 which reclinees amo7ig cushions that Va7'k a7idfcarftil man^ 
CAPTAIN JAS HOOK. more villahious-lookhigt brother- 
hood of men nev*er hungj7i a row Sn Rxecutio7i dock. Here, 
his great arms bare\ pieces of eight in his ears as or7iame7its^ 
is the handsome cecco, who cut hts name 07i the back of the 
g(fue7'7ior of the prison at Gab, Heavier in the pull is the 
giga7itic black who has had mariy names since the first one 
ter7'ified dusky childre7i on the^ hanks of file Guidjo-mo, 
BILL jUKfS comes next, every inch of hirH tattooed, the sa77ie 
JUKES *who got six doze7i 07i the Walrus y/w/ Fli7it. Fol- 
lovfing these are cookson, said to he black murphy’s 
brother [hut this zvas 7iever proved) ; ayid gen'pleman 
STARKEY, 07ice a7i usher in a school ; a7id skylicjiits 
[Morga7i^s Skylights") ; and nooE/L]^r, whose hands are 
fixed 071 backzvards ; cmd the spectacle d hoatszuam^ smee, 
the only No7ico7ifor7msf'in hook’s airezv ; a7id other ryeffians 
lo7ig k7iown a7id feared 07i the Spayiish main, 

Cruelest jewel m that dark setting is hook himself, 
cadaverous a7id blackavised, his hair (k eyfised in lo7ig cia Is 
which look like black candles about io melt, his eyes blue as the 
forget-me-7iot a7id of a profound inse7isihiltty, save when he 
clazvs, at zvhich time a red spot appears in them. He has an 
iro7i hook instead of a right hand, and it is zvith this he clazvs. 
He is never more smister tha7i when he is most polite, \md the 
etegance of his dicfmi, the distmetion of his demea7iour, 
show him one of a differeyit class from his crezv, a solita7y 
among uncultured compa7iio7is. This courtliness impresses 
even his victims on the high seas, zvh^ note that he always 
says ‘ Sorry ’ zvhe7i proddmg them along the plank, man 
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of indomitahle courage^ the only thitj^ af which he flinches is 
the sight of his ow?i bloody w^ich is thick and of an unusual 
\olour. At his public school^hey said of him that he ‘ bled 
yello*i&.^ In dress fie apes the dandiacal associated with 
Charles //., hamifg h%ard it said in an earlier period of his 
career that hel hofe a Jtrange resemblance fo the ill-fated 
Stuarts. A holder of his own contrivance is in his mouth 
enabling him to smoke two Agars at once. Those y hov^ver^ 
\vho have seen hini in the fleshy which is an inadequate term 
for his earthly tenement y agree that the grimmest ptirt of 
him is his iron flazv. 

^hey conWiue their distc^tefid singhig as they disembark — 

Avastj^belay, yo hoj hoavc to, 

A-pirating wc go, 

And if we ’re parted by a shot 
•We ’re sui»c to meet below ! 

NIBS, the only one of the hoys %vho has not sought safety in 
his treey%^ seen for a hioment near the lagoon y and STARKE'5f’’s 
pistol is at once upraised. The captain ttvi^s his%hook in 
him.) 

STARKEY {abject). Captain, let go ! 

HOOK. Put back that pistol, first. 

STARKEY. ’Twa^ onc of those byys you hate ; I could have 
shot him dead. 

HOOK. Ay, and the sound would have brought "I'igcr Lily’s 
redskins on us. Do yoft want to Ijsctyour scalp ? 

SMEE {wrigglmg his cutlass pleasantly), ^fhat is true. Shall 
I after him, Captain, and tickle him ^Yith Johnny Corkscrew ? 
Johnny is a silene fbllow. 

HOOK. Not iiow. He is only one, and I want to mischief 
all tlje seven. Scatter and look for them. {The boatsiuain 
whistles his instricctmis^ and the men disperse on their frightful 
er rand. With none to hear save smee, hook becomes confidential.) 
Most of all I want their captain, Peter Pan. ’Twas h^ cut off 
my arm. I have waited long to slmkc.his hand with this. 
{Luxuriating) Oh, I ’ll tear him ! 

SMEE {ahvays ready for a chat). Yet I have oft heard you 
say your hook was wtirth a score of hands, for combing the hair 
and other homely uses. 
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HOok. If I a mother I would pray to have mjPfhildren 
born vJ'ith this instead of ^hat {his left arm creeps nerewusly 
behind him. He has a galling remembrance). Smec, Pa<5 flung 
my arm to ^ crocodile that happened Jo be passingly. 

SMEE. Z havfi ^ften noticed you| strnnge dread of crocodiles. 

HOOK {pettishly). Not of troctdiles byt*of that one crocodile. 
{He lays bare a lacerated heart.) The brute liked my arm so 
muct, Smee, that he has followed me ever since, from sea to sea, 
and from land to land, licking his lips for the rest of me. 

SM%£E {looking for the bright side). In a way it is^a soVt of 
compliment. 

HOOK {with dignity). I wai\t no such complimepts ; i want 
Peter Pan, who first gave the brute his taste for me. Since, that 
crocodile wcjuld have*liad ms before now, but by a lucky chance 
he swallowed a clock, anJ it goes tick, tick, tick, tick inside him ; 
and so before he can reach me I hear the tick and bolt. {He 
emits a^ hollow rumble*.) Once I heard it strike six within 
him. 

^MEE {sombrely). Some day the tlock will tin down, and 
then h(j ’ll get you. 

HOOK {a broken maK). Ay, that is th^ fear that haunts me. 
{He rise^) Smee, this seat is hot ; odds, bobj, hammer and 
tongs, I am burning. 

{lie has been sittmgyjxe thinks y on one of the island mush- 
roomsy which are^ of enormous siste. But this is a hand- 
painted one placed here in times of danger to conceal a 
chimney. They remove ity and tell-tale smoke issues ; 
alsOy alaSy the^ound oj children's voices.) 

SMEE. A chimiley ! 

HOOK {avidly). Listen ! Smee, ’tis pfeifi they live here, 
beneath the ground. {Jde replaces the mushroom. His brain 
works tortuously.) 

s^MEE {hopefully). Unrip your plan. Captain. 

HOOK. To return to the boat and cook a large rich cake of 
jolly thickness with sugar on it, green sugar, ^fhere ckfi be hut 
one room below, for j-heue is but one chimney. The silly moles 
had not the sense to see that they did not need a door apiece. 
We must leave the cake on the shore of the mermaids’ lagoon. 
These boys are always swimming about liiere, trying to catch 
t]jiG mermaids. They will find the cake and gobble it up. 
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becausej having no mother, they don’t know Jiow dangemus ’tis 
to eat rich damp cake. They wiU die ! 

SMEir (fascinated). It isf the wjckedest, prettiest policy ever 
I heard of. 

HOOK (meaning well)% S^iake hands on ’t. 

SMEE. No, Captaiijj no. 

(He has tf link with the hooky hut he does not join in the 
song.) 

iiQOK • Yo ho, yo ho, when I say ‘ paw. 

By fear they ’re overtook. 

Naught ’« left li^on your Bones when you 
Have shaken hands with Hook ! 

(Frightened by a tug at his Jiandy Smee is joining in \he 
chorus when another sound stjlls^them both. It is a tick^ 
tick as of a clocks whose significance hook /V, naturally y the 
first to recognise. ^ The crocodile ? ’ he cries y an^^ totters 
from the scene, follows. A huge crocodile y^f one 

thought zs^mpacty passes across y tickingy and oozes after them. 
The %vood if notv so silent that you may be%sure it is full of 
redskins, tig^r lily comes first. • She is Aie belle of the 
Piccanim^y tribey whose braves would all have he\ to wifey 
but she wards them ojfi with a hatchet. She puts her 
ear to the ground and listens^ then beckons^ and great big 
LTTi'LE PAN'rHER* a7id the tribe are around hery carpetin^' 
the gromid. Far away some one treads on a dry leaf.) 

i’I(;er lily. Pirates*! (They Jo ngt draw their hiives ; the 
knives slip into their hands.) Have um scalps ? What you say ? 

Pi«^THER. * Scalp um, oho, vclly qyick. • 

THE BRAVES (in eoTTohoration), Ugli, ugh, wall. 

(A fire is Ift and they dance round arid over it till they seem 
part of the leaping flames, tiger lily invokes Manitou ; 
the pip^ of peace is broken ; and they crawl off like a long 
snake that has not fed for many moons, tootles peers 
^(jter the tail and summons the other boys^ who issue from 
their holes.) 

tootles. They are gone. 

SLIGHTLY (almost losing confidence in himself). I do wish 
Peter was here. 

FIRST TWIN. H’sh I What is that ? (He is gazing at the 
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lagoon and shrinks hack . ) It is wolves, and they ard chasini 
Nibs ! ‘ 

{The baying wolves are ^pon them quicker than any €oy cah 
scuttle down his tree.) 

NIBS {falling am^ng his comrades). * Save me, save me ! 

TOOTLES. What should we doi? 

SECOND TWIN. What would Peter do ? 

SLIGHTLY. Peter would loQ)k at them through his legs j let 
us do what Peter would do. 

{The boys advance backwards y looking beHveen tlieir legs at 
the snarling red-eyed enemy y zvho trot away foiled.) 

FIRST TWIN {swaggering). We have saved you,,Nibsr Did 
you see the pirates ? 

NIBS {sittifig upy and agreeably atuare that the centre of interest 
is now to pass to him). Nq, but I saw a wonderfuller thing, 
'Pwin. {Jll mouths open for the information to be dropped into 
them.) High over the lagoon I saw the loveliest great white 
bird. It is flying this way. {fThey search the firmament.) 

TOOTLES. What kind of a bird, do you thinJc ? 

NIBS {awef). I don’t know ; but it looked so weary, and as 
it flies it moans ‘ Poor Wendy.’ 

SLiGirxY {instantly). I remember now there^^re birds called 
Wendies. 

FIRST TWIN {who has flown to a high branch). See, it comes, 
ihc Wendy ! {They all see it now.) How white it is ! {A 
dot of light is pursuing the bird malignantly,) 

TOOTLES. That is Tyiker Bell. T'ink is trying to hurt the 
Wendy. {He makes a cup of his hands and calls) Hullo, "I'ink ! 
{A response comes down in the fairy language,) She says Peter 
wants us to shoot the Wendy. 

NIBS. Let us do what Peter wishes. 

SLIGHTLY. Ay, shoot it ; quick, bows and arrows. 

TOOTLES {first with his bow). Out of the way, Tink ; I ’ll 
shoot it. {His bolt goes homey and wendy, who has been fluttering 
among the tree-tops in her white nightgown y falls straighiyv earth. 
No one could be morq proud than tootles.) I have shot the 
Wendy^ ; Peter will be so pleased. {From some tree on which 
TINK is roosting comes the tinkle we can now translatCy ‘ Tou silly 
ass.^ TOOTLES falters.) Why do you say that ? {The others 
f^l that he may have blunderedy and draw away from tootles.) 
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SLiGMTLY [examining the fallen one m^re fiinutely). This is 
no bird ; I think it must be a lady, 

nibS {who would have prif erred it to be a bird). And Tootles 
has killed ht!r. 

CURLY. Now I sec,* Peter was bringing^hcr to*us. {fThey 
wonder for what ob}M^\ ' 

SECOND TWIN. To take care of us ? {Undoubtedly for some 
diverting purpose,) 

oMi?ES {though every one of them had wanted to have a shot at 
her)! O^h, Tootles ! 

^ 'I'OOTLES {gulping)^ I^did it. When ladies used to come to 
me in dreams I said ‘ Pretty mother,’ but Ivhen she really came 
I shot bA;r ! {He perceives the necessity of a solitary life for 
him,) Friends, good-bye. 

SEVERAL {iiot very entliusiastic), % Don’t go. 

TOOTLES. I njust ; I am so afraid of Peter. 

(i/r has gone but a step toward oblivion when he ii% stopped 
by a crowing as of some victorious cock,) 

OMNES. Peter ! 

{They make a paling of themselves in front w^dy as 
PETER skims roimd the tre estops arid reaches earth,) 

PE'PER. Gjjeeting, boys ! {Their silence chafes himi) I am 
back ; why do you not cheer ? Great news, boys, I have 
brought at last a mother for us all. 

SLIGHTLY {vaguely), * Ay, ay. 

PETER. She flew this way ; have you not seen her 
SECOND TWIN {as PtiTER evidently thinks her important). 
Oh mournful day ! 

TCfOTLES {making a break in the palmg), * Peter, I will show 
her to you, 

THE OTHERS {f losing the gap). No, no. 

TOjpTLES {majestically). Stand back all, and let Peter see. 
{The pdling dissolves^ and peter sees wendy prone onjhe 
ground,) 

Wendy, with an arrow in her heart ! {He plucks it 
out,) Wendy is dead. {He is not so much pained as puzzled,) 
CURLY. I thought it was only flowers that die. 
peter. Perhaps she is frightened at being dead {None of 
them can say as to tha,K) Whose arrow ? {Not one of them looks 
at TOOTLES.) 
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TOOTLES. MiiT^.‘5 IJeter. 

PETER (praising it as a dagger). Oh dastard hand ! 

TOOTLES {hieeling and haring his breast). Strike, ^f^eter ; 
strike true.* 

PETER {undergomg a singular experience). I cannot strike ; 
there is somefliing stays my handi 

{In fact Wendy’s arm has risen.) 

Niffls. ’Tis she, the Wendy \ady. See, her arm. (To help a 
friend) I think she said ‘ Poor Tootles.’ 

peJi'ER (investigating). She lives ! 

SLIGHTLY (authoritatively). The Wer\dy lady lives. 

{The delightful feeling that they have been cleverer than they 
thought comes oyer them and they applaud themsPlves.) 

‘'PETER (holding up a buttott that is attached to her chain). See, 
the arrow struck against this. It is ^ kiss I gave her ; it has 
saved her life. 

1 ^ I 

SLIG'HTLY. I remember kisses ; let me see it. {He takes it 
in hisx hand.) Ay, that is a kiss. 

PETER. Wendy, get better quickly and I ’IKcake you to see 
the m€rmai(;*.s. * She is awfully anxious to see a mermaid. 

(tinker bell, 'who may have been off visiting her relations.^ 
rtturns to the wood andy under the impresseon that wendy 
has been got rid ofy is whistling as gaily as a canary. She 
is not wholly heartless y but is so small ^ that she has only room 
for one feeling at a time.) 

CURLY. Listen to Tiqk rejoicing because she thinks the 
Wendy is dead ! (Re^arflless of sf tiling another's pleasure) 
Tink, the Wendy lives. 

{ymv^ gives expression to fury.) 

SECOND twin (tell-tale). It was she Who said that you 
wanted us to shoot the Wendy. 

PETER. She said that } Then listen, Tink, I am, your 
frirnd no more. (There is a note of acerbity in tink’s reply ; it 
may mean ‘ Who wants you ? ’) Begone from me for ever. 
(Now if is a very wet tinkle.) 

CURLY. She is oryiitg. 

TOQTLES. She says she is your fairy. 

PETER {yoho knows they are not worth worrying about). Oh 
well, not for ever, but for a whole week. - 

(tink goes off sulkingy no doubt with the intention of giving 
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a^l her friends an entirely false impression of w^endy’s 
j appearance.) 

No V what shall we do with We'ndy ? 

CURLY. jLet us carry her dowil into the house. 

SLIGHTLY. Ay, that,is ^hat one does with^ladies. 

PETER. No, you must ijot touch her'; it« wouldn’t be 
sufficiently respectful. 

SLIGHTLY, That is what I v^s thinking. 

TOCTLES. But if she lies there she will die. 

SLlGH'iLY. Ay, she will die. It is a pity, but thcrc.is no 
way out. 

' PETER. Yes, theVe is! Let us build a house around her ! 
(Cheers again, meaning that no difficulty baffles peter.) Leave 
all to me. Bring the best of wh^j: we hfcve. Gut our house. 
Be sharp. (They race down their trees*.) 

(While PETER is engrossed in measuring wendy so that the 
house may fit her, joh« and michael, who have ■probably 
landed on the island with a bump, wander forward, so 
draggled and tired that if you were to ask Michael tuhether 
he is awake' or asleep he would probably artiwer ‘ / haven't 
tried yet.') 

MICHAEL (bewildered). John, John, wake up. Where is 
Nana, John ? 

JOHN iyjoith the help of one eye but not always the same eye). It 
is true, we did fly 1 * (^Thankfully) A'nd here is Peter. Pe^ipr, ir 
this the place ? 

(peter, alas, has talready forgotten tnem, as soon maybe he 
will forget wendy. The fir St thing .sfie should do now that 
she is here is to sew a handkerchief for Jiim, and knot it as a 
jog to his memory.) 

VKtzvi (curtly). Yes.' 

MICHAEL. Where is Wendy ? (peter points.) 

JOHN (who*still wears his hat). She is asleep. 

MICHAEL. John, let us wake her and get her to make suj^per 
for us. 

(Some of the boys emerge, and he pinches one.) 

John, look at them 1 

PETER (still house-building). Curly, see that these bdys help 
in the building of thj house. 

JOHN. Build a house ? 
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cuRi Y. F or the Wendy. 

JOH^* {feeling that %here must be some mistake here). For 
Wendy ? Why/shc is only^a girl. 

CURLY. That is why we *ire her servants. 

JOHN [dazed). Are you Wendy’s servants ? 

PETER. Y es, aftd you also' Away with them. [In another 
moment they are tvoodsmen hacking at tri'es^ with curly as ove7'- 
seer,) Slightly, fetch a doctor: (slightly reels and goes, lie 
returns professionally hi John’s hat,) Please, sir, are, you a 
doctor ? 

SLIGHTLY [trembling in his desire to give satisfaction). Yes, 
my little man. 

PETER. Please, sir, a lady lies very ill. 

SLIGHTLY [taking care not to fall over her), 'Put, tut, where . 
does she lie V 

PETER. In yonder glade. [It is a vaiiation of a game they play,) 

SLIGHTLY. I will put a glass thing in her mouth. [He in^ 
serts qnimaghiary thermometer in wendy’s fnouth and gives it a 
mometft to record its verdict. He shaj^es it and then consults it,) 

PETER [anxiously). How is she ? 

SLiGfiTLY.'^ Tut, tyt, this has cured her. 

PE'PER [leaping joyously), I am glad, 

SLIGHTLY. I will Call again in the evening. 'Tiive her beef 
tea out of a cup with a spout to it, tut, tut. 

[The boys are runnhi^ up zvith odd arcades of furniture,) 

PETER [with an already fadhig recollection of the Darling 
nursery). These are not good enougli for Wendy. How 1 
wish I knew the kind of Rouse she would prefer ! 

FIRST TWIN. Peter, she is moving in her sleep. 

TOOTLES [opening weNdy’s mouth and gazing dozvn into the 
depths). Lovely ! 

peter. Oh, Wendy, if you could sing the kind of house 
you would like to have. 

' [It is as if she had heard him,) 

WENDY (without opening her eyes), 

I wish I had a woodland house. 

The littlcst ever seen, 

With funny little red walls 
And roof of mossy green. 
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Cm the time she sings this and two.oth^r verses^ su\:h is the 
urgency of Peter’s silent orders that they have knocked 
dotun trees y laid a foundation and put up 'the walls and roof 
so thi 't she is now hidden from viev). ‘ Windows y cries 
PE'i'ER, and curj1,y rushes them in^ ‘ RosfSy afid tootles 
arrives breathless with a^ festoon for the door. Thus 
springs into existence the most delicious little house for 
beginners,) 

FiR'^T TWIN. I think it is nnisneu. 

peter. There is no knocker on the door. (^voorLT,^^hangs 
up the sole of his shoe,) TJjerc is no cjiiinney ; wc must have a 
ciiimn-ey. {They await his deliberations anxiously,) 

{unwisely critical). It certainly does need a chirn<iey. 
{He is again wearing his haty^which Peter seizes^ knocks phe 
top off it and places on the roof. In the friendliest was 
smoke begins to come out of the hat,) 

PEi'ER {with his hand on the knocker)*. All look yojir best ; 
the first impression is awfully important. {He knocksy ami aftfr 
a dreadful mordent of suspense y in which they cannot help wondering 
if any one is insiaCy the door opens and who should com^ out but 
WENDY ! She has evidently been tidying a little. She is quite 
surprised to find that she has nine children,) 

WENDY {genteelly). Where am I ? 

SLIGHTLY. Wendy lady, for you we built this house. 

NIBS and TooTLEs^ ’Oh, say you are pleased. 

WENDY {stroking the pretty thing). Lovely, darling house ! 

FIRST TWIN. And we are your *ch jldren. 

WENDY {affecting surprise). Oil ? 

o>iiNES [kneeling,^ zvith outstretched arms), Wendy lady, be 
our mother ! ( that they knozv it Is pretend they acclaim her 

greedily,) 

WENDY {yiot to tnake herself too cheap). Ought I ? Of 
course it is frightfully fascinating j but you see I am only a little 
girl ; I have no real experience. 

OMNES. '^rhat doesn’t matter. What wc need is just a nice 
motherly person. 

WENDY. Oh dear, I feel that is J use exactly what I am. 

OMNES. It is, it is, wc saw it at once. 

WENDY. Very v;ell then, I will do my best. {In their glee 
they go dancing obstreperously round the little house^ and she sees she 
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must be firm with t}%em^as well as kind.) Come inside ’qt once, 
you nahghty children, I am sure your feet are damp. ^ And 
before I put you' to bed I have just»time to finish the sifjry of 
Cinderella, ^ 

{They all troop into the enchqntttfg house, whose not least 
remark&hle feature is that it^ holds them. A vision of liza 
passes, not perhaps because she has any right to be there ; 
. but she has so few pleasikes and is so young that we just let 
her have a peep at the little house. By and by peter comes 

out and marches up and down with drawn swotV, f(fr the 
pirates can be heard carousing far away on the lagoon, and 
the wolves are \;n the prowl. The little house, its trails' so 
red and its roof so mossy, looks very cosy and safg, with a 
bright light shoeing through the blind, the chimney smoking 
beautifully, and peVei^o« guard. On our last sight of him 
it is so dark that we just guess he is the little figure who has 
fallen asleep by tHe door. DSts of light come and go. The^ 

'are inquisitive fairies having a look at the house. Any other 

clald in their way they would mischief, but/hey just tweak 
Peter’s «ose and pass on. Fairies, you*see, can touch him.) 



ACT III 


THE MERMA?DS’ LAGOON 

It is the end of a long playful day on the lagoon. The sun’s 
rays have persuaded him to give them another five minutes, for 
one more race over the waters before he gathers them up and lets 
in tlie m oon. There are many mermaids here, going plop -plop, 
and one might attempt to count the tails 'did they not flash jnd 
disappear so quickly. At times a lovely girl leaps in the air seek- 
ing to get rid of her excess of scales, which fall in a silver shower 
as she shakes them off. From the cofal grottoes ber^th the 
lagoon, where are the mermaids’ bed-chambers, come* fitful 
music. 

One of the most bewitching of these blue-«yed crqjitures is 
lying lazily on Marooners’ Rock, combing her loSig tresses and 
noting effects in a transparent shell. Peter and his bjnd are in 
the water unseen behind the rock, whither they have tracked her 
as if she were a trout, and at a signal ten pairs of arms come 
whack upon the mennaid to enclose her. Alas, this i» onl^ 
what was meant to happen, for she hears the signal (which 
is the crow of a cock) and slips through their arms into 
the water. It has been such a near thing that there are 
scales on some of their hands. They climb on to the rock 
crestfellen. 

WENDY [preserving her scales as carefully as if they were rare 
postage stamps). I did so want to catch a mermaid. 

PETER {getting rid of his). It is awfully difficult to catch a 
merm^tid. 

{The mermaids at times find it just as difficult to catch him^ 
though he sometimes joins them in their one game^ which con- 
sists in lasaly blowing their bubbles into the air and seeing 
who can catc' them. The number of bubbles peter has 
flown away with I When the weather grows cold m^r- 

5] 
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maids migrate tc^ the other side of the world, and«he once 
xhent with a great shoal of them half the way.) 

They are such cruel creatures, Wendy, that they try to putl boys 
and girls like you into the water and drown them. 

WENDV {too guarded by this time t^-ash what he means precisely 
by ' like you' 'though she is beryvdesirous '’of knowing). How 
hateful ! 

(^She is slightly different in- appearance now, rather rounder, 
while JOHN and michaei. are not quite so rounds The 
'reason is that when new lost children arrive at ^s under- 
ground home peter. newtirees them to go up ai\d 
dmvn by, and itfstead of fitting the tree to them he makes them 
fit the tree. Sometimes it can be done by adding or removing 
garments, but if you are 'bumpy, or the tree is an odd shape, he 
has things done to you si>ith a roller, and after that you fit. 

The other boys are now playing King of the Castle, throw- 
ifig each other into the water, taking headers and so on ; but 
these two continue to talk.) 

PETER. Wendy, this is a fearfully important rock. It is 
called ]J<larooners’ Rock. Sailors arc marooned, you know, 
when their captain leates them on a rock ?nd sails away. 

WENDY. Leaves them on this little rock to d,'"own ? 

PETER {lightly). Oh, they don’t live long. Their hands are 
tied, so that they can’t swim When the tide is full this rock is 
toveped with water, and then the sailor ‘drowns. 

(wENDY is uneasy as she surveys the rock, which is the only 
one in the lagoon and no larger thefn a table. Since she last 
looked around n threatening change has come over the scene. 
The sun has gone, but the moon has not come '. WhcA has 
come is a cold shiver across the waters lOhfch has sent all the 
wiser mermaids to their coral recesses. They know that evil 
is creeping over the lagoon. Of the boys peter is of course 
the first to scent it, and he has leapt to his feet Before the ivords 
strike the rock — 

And if we ’re parted by a shot 
We •re sure to meet below.’ 

The games on the rock and around it end so abruptly that 
several divers are checked in the a». There they hang 
waiting for the word of command from peter. When thei 
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^et it they strike the zuater simultareou^fy^ and the rock is at 
once as bare as if suddenly they had been blown off it. Thus 
the pirates find it deserted when their dinghy strikes the rock 
and /o nearly stove in by the concussion,) 

SMEE. Luff, you spalpeen, luff ! {They are smee and 
STARKEY, zoith TIGER LILY, their captive,^ bound nand and foot,) 
What we have got to do is to hoist the redskin on to the rock 
and leave her there to drown. 

if To one of her race this is an end darker than death by fire or 
torture, for it is zvritten in the laws of the Piccaninnies that 
there is no path through water tr the happy hunting ground. 
Yet her face is impassive ; she is the daughter of a chief and 
7tvtst die as a chief's daughter ; it is enough,) 

s TARKEY {chagrined because she does not mezvl). No mewling. 
'I'his is your reward for prowling round the ship with a knife in 
your mouth. 

TIGER LILY {^stoically). Enough said. 

SMEE {zvho zvould have preferred a farezvell palavet ), So 
that ’s it ! C) 1 to the rock with her, mate. 

STARKEY {^experiencing for perhaps the last time the stirrings of 
a man). Not so rough. Since \ roughish, but not so rough. 

SMEE {dragging her on to the rock). It is the captain’s orders. 
stave has hi some past time been drizjen into the rock, 
probably to mark the burial place of hidden treasure, and to 
this they moor the dinghy,) 

WENDY (/;/ the zvatet'). Poor "Eiger Jvily ! 

STARKEY. What was that ? {fTh children bob,) 

PF/i’ER {zvho can Unit ate the captain's zjoicc so perfectly that even 
the i.uthor has a drz^zy feeling that at times he zvas really hook). 
Ahoy there, you lubbers ! 

STARKEY. L is the captain ; he must be swimming out to us. 

SMEE {calling). We have put the redskin on the rock, 
Captain. 

PETER. Set her free. 

SMEx:.. But, Captain 

PETER. Cut her bonds, or I ’ll plunge my hook in you. 

SMEE. I'his is queer ! 

STARKEY {unmanned). Let us follow the captain’s orders. 
{They undo th thongs and tiger lily slides betzveen their 
legs into the lagoon,^ for getting in her haste to utter her war-- 
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fry, hut PETJ^ utters it for her^ so naturally that even the 
lost hoys are deceived. It is at this moment that the voice 
of the true hook is heard.) 

HOOK. 'Soat ahoy ! 

SMEE [I'elieved). It is the captaii?. 

(hook is swimmings andtheyhelp him to scale the rock. He 
is in gloomy mood.) 

ST^ARKEY. Captain, is all well ? 

SMEE. He sighs. 

STARKEY. He sighs again. 

SMEE {countmg). And yet a third time he sighs. (With 
foreboding) What ’s up, Captaii^,? 

HOOK (yvho has perhaps found the large rich damp un-^ 
tou'-hed). Tfhe game is up. I'hose boys have found a 
mother ! 

STARKEY. Oh evil day ! 

SMEE^ What is a mother ? 

WE^DY (horrified). He doesn’t know ! 

HOOK (sharply). What was that 

(f ETER makes the splash of a mermaid'* s \ail.) 

STARKEY. One ofnhem mermaids. 

H00K4 Dost not know, Smee ? A mother is-^ (He finds 

it more difficult to explain than he had expectedy and looks about him 
for an illustration. He find^s one in a great bird which drifts past 
m a^est as large as thf roomiest basin.) ^Fhere is a lesson in 
mothers for you ! The nest must have fallen into the water, 
but would the bird desert^er eggs ? (reTER, who is now more or 
less off his heady makes the sound of a bird answering in the negative. 
The nest is borne out of sight.) 

STARKEY. Maybe she is hanging about*- here to protect 
Peter ? 

(hook’s clouds still further and peter just manages not 
to call out that he needs ?io protection.) 

SMEE (fiot usually a man of ideas). Captain, could we not 
kidnap these boys’ mother and make her our mother ? 

HOOK. Obesity ^nd .bunions, ’tis a princely scheme. We 
will seize the children, make them walk the plank, and Wendy 
shall be our mother ! 

WENDY. Never ! (Another splash frtm peter.) 

HOOK. What say you, bullies ? 
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SME^. 'riiere is my hand on’t. 

ST-jLRKEY. And mine. 

HOOK. And there is my hook. ^ Swear. (^// swear.) But 
I had forgot^; where is tljc redskin ? 

SMEE [shaken). That is e11 right. Captain,; * we let her go. 

HOOK [terrible). ’Le^t her go ? * 

SMEE. ’Twas your own orders, Captain. 

STARKEY [whimpering). Yoif called over the water to ws to 
let her*go. 

HOOK. Brimstone and gall, what cozening is here ? \Dis- 
tufbed by their faithfi^l faces) Lads, I gave no such order. 

SMM. ’Tis passing queer. 

uooYi*[addressing the immensities). Spirit that haunts* this 
dark lagoon to-night, dost hear me»? 

PETER [in the same vojce). Odcfe, bobs, hammer and tongs, 
{ hear you. 

HOOK [gripping the stave for support). Who ate you, 
stranger, speak. 

PETER [who^is only too^ ready to speak). I am Tas tlook. 
Captain of the foUy Roger. 

HOOK [now white tg the gills). No, nfl, you are'not. 

PETER. Brimstone and gall, say that again and I ’ll cast 
anchor in you. 

HOOK. If you arp Hook, come t<;^ll me, who am I ? 

PETER. A codfish, only a codfish. 

HOOK [aghast). A codfish ? 

SMEE [drawing back ffom him). Hjwe we been captained all 
this time by a codfish ? 

sif5\RKEY. It ’s lowering to our pride. 

HOOK [feeling liiat his ego is slipping f7'om him). Don’t desert 

me, bullies. 

PE^ER [top-heavy). Paw, fish, paw ! 

[T'here /r a touch of the feminine in hook, as in all yhe 
greatest pirates^ and it prompts him to try the guessing^ grame . ) 

HQCfK. Have you another name ? 

PETER [falling to the lure). Ay, ay. 

HOOK [thirstily). Vegetable ? 

PETER. No. 

HOOK. Mineral 

PETER. No. 
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HOOK. Animal '' 

PETER (after a hio rled consultation with i'ootles). Y^^s. 

HOOK. Man ? 

PE'i'ER (tbith scorn). No. 

HOOK. ►Boy ? 

PETER. Y es. 

HOOK. Ordinary boy i 

PETER. No ! 

HOOK. Wonderful boy ^ 

PE'rER (to Wendy’s distress), Vcs ! 

HOOK. Are you in England ? 

PETER. No. 

HOOK. Are you here ? 

•PETER. y es. 

HOOK (beaten^ though he feds he has very nearly got it), Sniee, 
you ask him some questions. 

SMEi {^rummaging his brains), I can’t think of a thing. 

PETjKR. Can’t guess, can’t guess ! (Foundering in his cocki- 
ness) Do you give it up ? 

HOOJ^ (eagerly). Yes. 

PETER. All of yoir? 

SMEE rnd STARKEY. Yc^b. 

PETER (crowing). Well, then, 1 am Peter Pan ! 

(Now they have him„) 

liooK. Pan ! Tilt/) the water, Since. Starkey, mind the 
boat. ^Eake him dead or alive ! 

PETER (who siill has ail his baby teeth). Boys, lam into the 
pirates ! 

(For a nioment the ofily two %ve can see are in the dinghy,^ 
where john throws himself on sTa'rkey. starkey 
wriggles into the lagoon and john leaps sc quickly after him 
that he reaches it first. The impressio7i left on stari^ey is 
that he is being attacked by the twins. The water becomes 
stained. The dinghy drifts away. Here and there a head 
shows in the water ^ and once it is the head of the c>os^dile. 
In the growing.gloem some sudke at their friends ^ slightly 
getting tootles in the fourth rib while he himself is pinked 
by CURLY. It looks as if the boys were getting the worse of 
tty which is perhaps just as well at thk point, because peter, 
who will be the determining factor in the end, has a perplex- 
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mg way of changing sides if he is winning \oo easily, y ook’s 

.fron claw makes a circle of ^lack water round him from 
\vhich oppoyients flee like fishes^ There is only one prepared 

to entef- that dreadfuf circle. His name is pa n. * Strangely^ 
it is not in the water //;w/ they meet, hc^ok has^^ isen to the 
rock to breathe y*aiid at tie same moment pet^r scales it on 
the opposite side. The rock is now wet and as slippery as a 
halh ^>id they have to crawi rather than climb. Suddenly 
liiey are face to face, peter gnashes his pretty teeth with 

joy^ and is gathering himself for the spring when he sfes he 
is higher up the^ rock^ than his foa Courteously he waits ; 
'tooK sees his intention,^ and taking (fdvantage of it claws 
twke, PEi'ER is untouched,^ hut unfairness is what he n^ver 
ca7i get used to^ and in his bewilderment he rolls gjf the rock. 
The crocodile,^ whose tick has ^een drowned in the strife^ 
rears its jaws^^ atul hook, who has almost stepped into the7n^ 
is pursued by it to land, * All is quiet on the lagoon not 
a sound save little loaves nibbling at the rock^ whfch i.* 
smaller tkan when w\ last looked at it. Two boys appear 
with the dinghy^ and the others despite their woundi climb 
into it. They spid the cry ^ Peter ^ — Wendy ^ across the 
water s<y bi^t no answer cornes,) 

NIBS. They must be swimming home. 

JOHN. Or flying. 

FIRST twin. Yes, that is it. Let us off and call to tiU-m 
as wc go. ^ 

[The dinghy disappears with its had^ whose hearts would 
sink it if they knew of the peril of wenov and her captain. 
From near and far away come the^ cries* ‘ Peter — IVendy ’ 
V7/ we no lorsgh' hear them. 

Two sttuill figures are now on the rocky hut they have 
fainted, A mermaid who has dared to come back in the still- 
ness stretlhes up her arms and is slowly pulling wendy info 
the water to drown her, wendy starts up just in time,) 

W£>fi>Y. Peter ! 

[He rouses himself and looks around hi^i,) 

Where are we, Peter ? 

PETER. We are on the rock, but it is getting smaller. Soon 
the water will be oveifit. Listen ! 

[They can hear the wash of the relentless little waives,) 
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WENDY. We inus go. 

PETER. Yes. 

WENDY. Shall we swim or fly r 

PETER. Wendy, do you think you could swim or fly to the 
island without me ? 

WENDY. You know I couldn’t, Hf*ter ; I am just a be- 
ginner. 

piiTER. Hook wounded me twice. {He believes it ; he is so 
good at pretend that he feels the pain^ his arms hang limp,) I can 
neithrer swim nor fly. 

WENDY. Do you mean we shall both be drowned ? 

PETER. Hook how the water is rising ! 

(They cover their faces with their hands. So?neihing 
touches WENDY as lightly as a kiss.) 

PETER {with little interesth. It must be the tail of the kite we 
made for Michael ; you remember it tore itself out of his hands 
and floiited away. {He looks up and sees the kite sailing overhead.) 
The Jcite ! Why shouldn’t it carry you ? {He grips the tail 
and pulls y and the kite responds.) 

WEVDY. Both of us ! 

PETER. It can’t lift two. Michael and Curly tried. 

{'She knows very well that if it can lift her it can lift him alsOy 
for she has been told by the hoys as a deadly secret that one of 
the queer things about him is that he is no weight at all. 
But it is a forbidden subject.) 

WENDY. I won’t go without you. I>et us draw lots which 
is to stay behind. 

PETER. And you a lady, never ! (The tail is in her hands^ 
and the kite is tugging hard. She holds out her mouth to pe'PER, 
but he knows they cannot do that.) Ready, Wendy! 

(jThe kite draws her out of sight across the lagoon. 

The waters are lapping over the rock yioWy peter 
knows that it will soon he submerged. Pale rays of light 
mingle with the moving clouds y and from the coral grottoes is 
to he heard a soundy at o?ice the most musical and^iht most 
melancholy in the ever Landy the mermaids calling to the 
moon to rise, peter is afraid at lasty and a tremor runs 
through himy like a shudder passing over the lagoon ; but on 
the lagoon one shudder follows another till there are hundreds 

nf fhpnj nnd hp fpp/^ in it fhp nnp 
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peter’ (ty/VA a drum beating in his hr east ^is if he were a r^al boy 
at last). To die will be an awfully big adventure, 

(The blind rises again] and th^ lagoon is now suffused with 
moonlight. He is on. the rock stilly but the water* is over his 
feet. The nest is Ifomy neare^y and the \irdy after cooing a 
message to him] Upves it and wings her way upwards. 
PETER, who knows the bird language y slips into the nesty first 
removing the two eggs and placing them in Starkey’s katy 
vbhi^h has been left on the stave. The hat drifts away from 
the rocky but he uses the stave as a mast. The wihd is 
driving him tov^ard open sea* He takes off his shirty 
which he had forgotten to remove zuhile bathing y and unfurls 
it ds a sail. His vessel tacksy and he passes from sight y 
naked and victorious. The bird returns and sitsm the haU) 
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THE HOME UNDER THE GROUND 

We see simultaneously the home under tlie ground with the 
children in it and the wood above ground with the redskins on it. 
Below, the children are gobbling their evening meal above, 
the redskins are squatting in their blankets near the little house 
guarding t^e children from the pirates. The only way of com- 
municating between these two parties is by means of the hollow 
trees. 

Th^ home has an earthen floor, which is handy for digging hi 
if yoy want to go fishing ; and owing to there being so many 
entrances there is not much wall space. I'he table at which tlu‘ 
lost oi^ps arc sitting is a board on top of a live tree trunk, which 
has been cut flat but has such growing panis that the board rises 
as they ..eat, and they have sometimes to pause in their meals to 
cut a bit more off the trunk. Their seats are pumpkins or the 
large gay mushrooms of which we have seen an imitation one 
concealing the chimney. There is an enormous fireplace which 
is in almost any part of the room where you care to light it, and 
across this Wendy has^ stretched strings, made of fibre, from 
which she hangs her washing, 'riicre are also various tomfool, 
things in the roonvof no use whatever. 

Michael’s basket bed is nailed high up oirihe wall as if to pro- 
tect him from the cat, but there is ilo indicr^iion at present of 
where the others sleep. At the back between two of the tree 
trunks is a grindstone, and near it is a lovely hole, the size of a 
band-box, with a gay curtain drawn across so that you cannot see 
what is inside. This is 'I'ink’s withdrawing-room a«id bed- 
chamber, and it is just as well that you cannot sec inside, tor it is 
so exquisite in its decoration and in the personal apparel spread 
out on the bed that you could scarcely resist making off with 
something. 'Fink is within at present, a: one can guess from a 
glow showing through the chinks. It is lier own glow, for 
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though nhc has a chandelier for tlie look eif tl.)e thing, of tourse 
she lights her residence herself. She is probably wasting valu- 
able time just now wonderirig whetfier to put on the smoky blue 
or the apple-Mossom. 

All the boys except Porer fire here, and W^ndy has the head 
of the table, smiling c^)mplacerttly 3t their captivatAig ways, but 
doing her best at the same time to see that they keep the rules 
about hands-off- the- table, no-tworto-speak-at-once, and so ^n. 
She is wearing romantic woodland garments, sewn by herself, 
with I'ed berries in her hair which go charmingly with her com- 
plexion, as she knows^ ; ind^ied she searched for red berries the 
morning after she reached* the islfind. Th'e boys are in pictur- 
esque attire of her contrivance, and if these don’t always fit well 
the fault is not hers but the wearers#’, for they constantly put (Vi 
each other’s things when they put on anything at all. Michael 
is in his cradle on the waif. First Twin is apart on a high stool 
and wears a duncc^s cap, another inventirfn of Wendy’s, \ut not 
wholly successful because everybody wants to be dunce. * , 

It is a preter/1 meal this" evening, with nothing whatever on 
tile table, not a mug, nor a crust, nor a spoon. 'I'hey oftep have 
these suppers and like them on occasions aswell as th6 other kind, 
which consist chiefly of bread-fruit, tappa rolls, yams, inammce 
apples and banana splash, washed down with calabashes of poc- 
poe. The pretend meals are not V^endy’s idea ; indeed she 
was rather startled to find, on arriving, that Peter knew of no 
other kind, and she is not absolutely certain even now that he 
does eat the other kind, though no onp appears to do it more 
heartily. He insists that the pretend meals should be partaken 
of witli gusto, and we see his band doing their best to obey orders. 

WENDY [he}' fin ^e7's to hW em's^for theu' chatter and clatter are 
deafening). Si-lence ! Is your mug empty. Slightly ? 

si.KJH'i'LY (zjho would }iot say this if he had a ?nug). Not 
quite empty, thank you. 

NiB« Mummy, he has not even begun to drink his pqe-poc. 

SLIGHTLY [seixhig his chance^ for this is tale-hearing). I 
complain of Nibs ! 

(JOHN holds up his hand.) 

WENDY. Well, John ? 

JOHN. May I sit in Peter’s chair as he is not here ? 
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WENDY. In yo’ir f ther’s chair ? Certainly not. 

JOHN. He is not really our father. He did not even know 
how to be a father till I showed him. 

(Thts is insubordination.) 

SECOND TWIN. I Complain of John ! 

{The gentle tootles r^aises his hand.) 

TOOTLES {who has the poorest opinion of himself). I don’t 
suppose Michael would let m2 be baby 

MICHAEL. N05 I won’t. 

TOOTLES. May I be dunce ? 

FIRST TWIN [from his perch). No. It ’s awfully difficult to 
be dunce. 

TOOTLES. As I can’t be anything important would any of 
you like tcxsee me do a triok ? 

OMNES. No. 

TOOTLES {subsiding). I hadn’t really any hope. 

The tale--telling breaks out again.) 

Ni^BS. Slightly is coughing on the tabic. 

CURLY. The twins began with lappa rolls. 

SLIGHTLY. - I complain of Nibs ! 

NIBS. I complaiir^of Slightly ! 

WENcT)Y. Oh dear, I am sure I sometimes think that spinsters 
are to be envied. 

MICHAEL. Wendy, I am too big for a cradle. 

VENDY. You arc the littlest, and a cradle is such a nice 
homely thing to have about a house. You others can clear 
away now. {She sits down on a pumpkin near the fire to her 
usual evening occupation^ darning.) Every heel with a hole in it !, 
if The boys clear away with dispatch^ washing dishes they 
don^t have in a non-existent sink and stowing them in a cup- 
board that isn^t there. Instead of sawing the table-leg to- 
night they crush it into the ground like a concertina^ and are 
now ready for play^ in which they indulge hilariously. 

A movement of the Indians draws our attention to the 
scene above. Hitherto^ with the exception of p>w^ther, 
who sits on guard on top of the little house^ they have been 
hunkering in their blankets^ mute but picturesque ; now all 
rise and prostrate themselves before the majestic figure of 
PETER, who approaches through th: forest carrying a gun 
and game bag. It is not exactly a gun. He often wanders 
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alone with this weapon^ and when, he comes hdck you 
are never absolutely certain whether he has had an ad- 
venture or not. He may have forgotten it so completely that 
he says^nothing about it ; andhhen when you go cut you find 
the body. On the bthe*' hand he may say a great deal about 
ity and yet you never find tffe body, SometiVnes he comes 
home with his face scratched^ and tells wendy, as a thing of 
no importance y that he got these marks from the little people 
pr cheeking them at a fairy weddingy and she listefis politely y 
'buf she is never quite surCy you hiow ; indeed the only one 
who is sure about anything on the island is peter.) 

PETFrR. The Great White Father is gUd to see the Picca- 
ninny br?ves protecting his wigwam from the pirates. 

‘ tiger lily. The Great White Father ^ave me from pirate^. 
Me his velly nice friend now ; no let pirates hurt him. 

BRAVES. Ugh, ugh, wah ! 
tiger lily. 'I iger Lily Has spoken. * 
panther. Loola, look ! Great Big Little Panther has spoken . 
PETER. It ir well. The Great White Father has spoken. 
ifThis has a 'note of finality about ity with tha implied^ * And 
flow shut upy which is never far fr»m the coi/rteous recep- 
tions of well-meaning inferiors by born leaders of mm. He 

descends his treey not unheard by wendy.) 

WENDY. Children, I hear your father’s step. He likes you 
to meet him at the door, (peter scatters pretend nuts ariong 
them and watches sharply to see that they crunch with relish,) 
Peter, you just spoil then, you know ! , 

JOHN {who zvould be incredulous if ne dare). Any sport, Peter? 
PETER. 'Fwo tigers and a pirate. 

JOHN {boldly). Where are their heads ? 

PETER {cofitr acting his little brozus). In the bag. 

JOHN. {Noy he doesrft say it. He backs azuay,) 

WENDY {petping into the hag). They are beauties ! {She 
has learned her lesson,) 

FiR«T TWIN. Mummy, we all want to dance. 

WENDY. 'Fhe mother of such an a);mful dance ! 

SLIGHTLY. As it is Saturday night ? 

{Jihey have long lost count of the daySy but always if they 
zvant to do anything special they say this is Saturday nighty 
and then they do it,) 
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WENDY. Of (if)UEtc it is Saturday night, Peter ? [lie shrugs 

an indifferent assent,) On with your nighties first. 

[They disappear into, various recesses^ and pf/i^er and 
wenj:)V with her darning are left hy the 'fire to dodder 
parentally. She emphasises h hy humming a verse of'^ ffohn 
Jnderson my Jof which IumS not the desired effect on peter. 
She is too loving to he ignorant that he is not loving enough^ 
and she hesitates like cne who knows the answer to her 
question,) 

What is wrong, Peter ? 

PETER [scared). It is only pretend, isn’t it, that 1 am their 
father ? 

WENDY [drooping). Oh yes. 

[Hi^ sigh of relief is without considei ation for her feelings,) 
But they are ours, Peter, yours and mine. 

PETER [determined to get at facts y the only things that pwx/de 
him), ( But not really ? 

w^endy. Not if you don’t wish it. 

PETER. 1 don’t. 

WF^iNDY [knowing she ought not to pi ohe' hut driven to it hy 
something within). What are your exact feelings for me, Peter ? 

PE'rioR (/;/ the class-room), "I'hose of a devoted son, Wendy. 

WENDY [turning away), 1 thought so. 

PE'i’ER. You arc so puzzling. ^I'iger I My is just the same ; 
there is something or other she wants to be to me, but she says 
it is not my mother. 

WENDY [with spirit),^. No, indeed it isn’t. 

PETER. Yhcn-7vhat is it ? 

WENDY. It isn’t for a lady to tell. 

[The curtain of tne fairy chamber opeMSi slightly y and 'PInk, 
who has doubtless been eavesdroppingy ^tinkles a laugh of 
scorn,) 

PETER [badgered), 1 suppose she means that'-she wants to be 
my mother. 

^(tink’s comment is ‘ Tou silly ass,^) 

WENDY [who hasfftcked up some of the f any words), I almost 
agree with her ! 

[The arrival of the hoys in their nightgowns tu 7 ‘ns wendy’s 
mind to practical niatterSy for tlr* children have to he 
arranged in line and passed or not passed for cleanliness. 
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SLIGHTLY is the worst. At last zvc see hotv they sLep^for 
a babel the great bed zvhich stands on end by day against 
the zvall is unloosed from cus ody and lozvered to the floor. 
Though large^ it is a tight fit for so many boys, and wendy 
has made a rule that there is he no tin ning I'mmd until one 
gives the signal, when all turn at once. 

FIRST 'rwiN is the best dancer and performs mightily on 
the bed and in it and out of it and over it to an accompani- 
ment of pillow fights by the less agile ; and then there is a 
7'Ush at WENDY.) 

NIBS. Now thir St jry you promised to tell us as soon as wc 
were in bed ! 

WENDY (severely). As far as I can sec you arc not in bed yet. 
(They scramble into the bed, and th: effect is as oj a boxful of 
sardines.) 

WENDY (draining up her ^tool), Wc’lj there was oucc a 
gentleman 

CURLY. I wish he had been a lady. 

NIBS. 1 wish lie had been a white rat. 

WENDY, ^^uiet ! There was a lady also. he gentle- 
man’s name was I\lr. Darling and the lady’s name was Mrs. 
Darling — 

JOHN. 1 knew them ! 

MICHAEL (who has ^^ecn allowed to join the circle). I think I 
knew them. 

WENDY, 'riiey were married, you know 5 and what do you 
think they had ? 

NIBS. White rats ? 

WENDY. No, they had three dcscenJants. White rats are 
descendants also. Almos*’ everything is a descendant. Now 
these three children had a faithful nurse called Nana. 

MICHAEL (alas). What a funny name ! 

WENDY. Bui Mr. Darling — (faltering) or was it Mis. 
Darling ? — was angry with her and chained her up in the yard ; 
so all Liie children flew awav. 'riiey flew away to the Never 
Land, where the lost boys are. 

CURLY. I just thought they did ; 1 don't know how'it is, 
but 1 just thought they did. 

TOOTLES. Oh, Wendy, was one of the lost boys called 
Tootles } 
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TOOTLES {da%%led), Ani I in a story ? Nibs, I in a 
story ! 

PETER ^ho is hy the fire making Fan\s pipes witHhis knife^ and 
is determined wendy sh^ll ha^e fndr play ^ hoivever beastly a 
story he may ihink it). A little l(?^s noife there. 

WENDY {melting over the beauty of her present performance y but 
without any real qualms). Now I want you to consider the 
feelings of the unhappy parents with all their chil(jrefi flown 
awaj^. 'rhink, oh think, of the empty beds. {fThe heartless 
ones think of them with glee.) 

ETRST TWIN {cheerfully). R ’s awfully sad. 

M/ENDY\ But our heroine knew that her mother would 
always leave the window open for her progeny to fly back by ; 
so they stayed away for yeivs and had, a lovely time. 

(peter is interested at last.) 

FiRi r twin. Did they ever go back ? 

wT^ndy {comfortably). Let us now take a peep into the futui e. 
Years have rolled by, and who is tfl'is elegant kdy of uncertain 
age alighting at London station ? 
ifThe tension is^oibearable.) 

NIBS.*" Oh, Wendy, who is she ? 

WENDY {swellhig). Can it be — yes — no — yes, it is the fair 
Wendy ! 

tPootles. I am glad. 

WENDY. Who arc thc,rwo noble portly figures accompany- 
ing her ? Can they ♦-bc^ John anJ Adichael ? They arc. 
{Pride of michaeli^ ‘ See, dear brothcis,’ says Wendy, point- 
ing upward, ‘ there is the window standing open.’ So up they 
flew to their loving paients, and pen cannot ^inscribe the happy 
scene over which we draw a veil. {Her triumph is spoilt by a 
groan from pei er and she hurr ies to him.) Peter, what is it ? 
{Thinking he is illy and looking loiver than his chest) Where 
is it ? 

peter. It isn’t that kind of pain. Wendy, you ar(?wrong 
about mothers. 1 , thought like you about the window, so I 
stayed away for mo(Mis and moons, and then 1 flew, back, but the 
window was barred, for my mother had forgotten all about me 
and there was another little boy sleeping hi my bed. 

{This is a general damper,) 
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jOHN.^ Wendy, let us go back ! 

WErpy. Are you sure mothers gtre like that ? 

PETER. Yes. 

WENDY. John, Michael ! (She clasps them to her.) 

FIRST TWIN (alarmed). Yl)u arejUot to leaw ils, Wfendy ? 

WENDY. I must. ' • 

NIBS. Not to-night ? 

WENDY. At once. Perhaps mother is in haIf-mourning»by 
this time Peter, will you make the necessary arrangements ? 
(She asks it in the steely tones women adopt when they are 

^ prepared secretly for (Opposition.) 

pKTEft (coolly). If you wish it.* 

(He ascends his tree to gi^je the ; edskins their instructions. 
The lost boys gather threaienhfgly round WENDYt) 

CURLY, We won’t let you go ! 

WENDY {yvith onf of those inspirations^ women have^ in an 
emergency, to make use of some male who 7ieed otherwise hltve no 
^'ope). 'Pootles, I aj)pecil to you. 

TOOTLES (leaping p his death ifiiece^sary). I am just 'Pooth 

and nobody minds me, but the first who docs iTo^ behawe to 
Wendy 1 will blood liim severely. (pefeS returns.) 

PETER (tvith ^wful serenity). Wendy, I told the braves to 
guide you through the wood as flying tires you so. Then 
'Pinker Bell will take^ou across the sea. (^ shrill tinkle from 
the boudoir probably means ‘ and drop her into it.'') 

NIBS (fingering the curtain which h/c is not allowed to open). 
'Pink, you are to get up add take Wepd\*on a iourney. (Star- 
ryed) Slie says slu* won’t ! 

PEiliR (taking a step toward that chandler). If you don't get 
up, 'Pink, and drcss*at once She is getting up ! 

WENDY (quivering now that the time to depart has come). 
Dear <yics, if you will all come with me I feci almost sure I can 
get my father and mother to adopt you. 

(There is joy at this, not that they %uant parents, but novelty 
r\. their religion.) 

MBS. But won’t they think us rather a Imndful ? 

WENJ)Y (a i^wifi reckoner). Oh no, it will only mean having 
a few beds in the drawing-room ; they can be hidden behind 
screens on first 'Phursdtiys. 

(Everything depends on peter.) 
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OMNES. Petel, nky we go ? 

PETER {carelessly through the pipes to %ohich he is giving finish- 
ing touch). All right. 

{They scurry off to dress for the. adventure,) 

WENDY ^fnsinwitingly), pet y(^r Clothes, Peter. 

PETER {shipping about and playing ffirf music on his pipes ^ the 
only music he knows), 1 am not going with you, Wendy. 

^A^ENDY. Yes, Peter ! 

PETER. No. 

{T.he lost ones run back gaily ^ each carrying a stick ivith a 
bundle on the end of it,) 

WENDY. Peter isn’t coming ! 

{jIU the faces go blank,) 

JOHN {even John). ^ Peter not coming ! 

TOOTLES {overthrown), 0 Why, Pejer ? 

PETER {his pipes more riotous than ever), . 1 just want alwa^vs 
to be L little boy and to have fun. 

(3 here is a general fear that they are perhaps making the 
mistake of their lives,) 

Now<then,^no fuss, 110 blubbering. {IVith dreadful cynicisfn) J 
hope you will like ^your mothers ! Are you ready, I'ink ! 
Then «^ead the way. 

(tink darts up any tree^ hut she is the only one. The air 
above is suddenly rent with shrieks and the clash of steel. 
Though they ca^inot see^ the hoys know that hook, and his 
creiv are upon the Indians, Aiouths open and remain open^ 
all in 7nute appeal to peter. He is the only hoy on his feet 
noWy a sword in his handy the same he slew Harbicue with ^ 
and in his eye is the lust of battle. 

W e can watch the carnage that is invisible to the children, 
HOOK has basely broken the two laws ff Indian wai farcj 
which are that the redskins should attack first y and, that it 
should he at dawn. 1 hey luive known the pirate where- 
abouts since y early in the nighty one ^?/smee’s fingers crackled. 
The brushwood has closed behind their scouts as sileiiTiy as the 
sand on the mole for hours they have imitated the lonely call 
of the coyote ; no stratagein has been overlooked,^ but alas,, 
they have trusted to the pale-jace* s honour to await an 
attack at dawn, when his courage is known to be at the 
lowest ebb, hook palls upon ihempcll-tnell, and one cannot 
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withhold a reluctant admiration for tne wit that concetyed so 
subtle a scheme and the fell genius with which it is carried out. 
If the braves would rise quickly they might still have time to 
scalps dut this they a^e forbidden to do by the traditions of 
their race^ for it is* written tjiat they must never express 
surprise in the presence of the pale-face. For a brief space 
they remain recumbent^ not a muscle moving^ as if the foe 
were here by invitation. Thus perish the fiotuer of the 
Piccaninnies^ though not unavenged^ for with lean wolf 
fall ALF MASON and canary robb, while other pirates to 
bite dust are bl|iCK jilmour and alan herh, that same 
tysLRB who is still remembered at Manaosfor playing skittles 
with the mate of the Switch for each other^s heads, Cf/AY 
'I’URi.EY, who laughed with the wrong side ofJiis mouth 
(having ?io other)^ is tpinahawked by panther, who eventu- 
ally cuts a way through the shambles with tiger lily and a 
remnant of the tribe. 

This onslaught passes and is gone like a fierce wind. The 
victors wipe their cutlasses ^ and squint, ferret-eyed^ at their 
leader. He remains, as ever, aloof in spirit and im sub- 
stance, He signs to them to descend fhe trees, for he is con- 
vinced tha^ PAN is down there, and though he has smoked the 
bees it is the honey he wants. There is something in peter 
that at all times goads this extraoxdinary man to frenzy • it 
is the boy^s cockiness, which disturbs ngoK like an insect. If 
you have seen a lion in a cage futi{ely pursuing a sparrow you 
will know what is m^ant. The pimtes try to do their cap- 
tain^ s bidding, but the apertures prove to be not wide enough 
for them ; he cannot even ram them down with a pole. He 
steals to the nfouth of a tree and listens,) 

PFTER {prematurely). All is over ! 

WENDY. But who has won ? 

PETER. Hst‘! If the Indians have won they will beat the 
tom-tom ; it is always their signal of victory. 

(^^ooK licks his lips at this and signs to smee, who is sitting 
on it, to hold up the tom-tom, H^ beats upon it with his 
claw, and listens for results,) 
tootles. The tom-tom ! 

PETER {sheathing his •sword)i An Indian victory ! 

(The cheers from below are music to the black hearts above,) 
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f:r easier descent and egress. Dowr^thi ithe pirate tCriggles 
a passage. In the aperture below his face emerges and goes 
green as he glares at the sleej^ng child. Does no feeling of 
compassion disturb his sombre breast ? The man is yiot 
wholly evil : he hns a Thesaurus in h^s ^cabin^ and is no 
mean performer on the flute. ' What really tSarps him is a 
presentiment that he is about to fail. T his is not unconnected 
with a beatific smile on the face of the sleeper y %vhom. he 
cannot reach ozving to being stuck at the foot of the tree. He, 
hofi) every sees the medicine shell within easy reach, a:id to 
wendy’s draught he adds from a bottle five drops of poison 
distilled zvhen he was weeping from the red in his eye. The 
expression on peter’s face merely implies that something 
heavenly is going on. hook {worms his ivay up^wardsy arid 
winding his cloak around him, as if to conceal his person from 
the night of which he is the blackest part, he stalks moodily 
toward the lagoon. 

A dot of light flashes past him and darts down the nsaresf 
tree, looking for pei er, only for peter, quite indi^erent 
about the otners when she finds him safe.) 

PETER {stirring). Who is that ? (tiwm has to^tell her tale^ 
in one long ungrammatical sentence.) T^'he redskins v^ere de- 
feated ? Wendy and the boys captured by the pirates ! I ’ll 
rescue her, I ’ll rescue her ! {lie leaps first at his dagger, and 
then at his grindstone^ to sharpen it. tink alights near the shell, 
and rings out a zvarning cry.) Oh^ that is just my medicine. 
Poisoned ? Who could have poisoned ^t ? I promised Wendy 
to take it, and I will as soon as I have sharpened my dagger. 
(tink, zuho sees its red colour and reynemhers the red m the pirate^ s 
eye, nobly swallows the draught as Peter’s hand is reachmg for it.) 
Why, Tink, you have * drunk my medicine ! {She flutters 
strangely about the room, anszveyung him yiozv hi a very thin tinkle.) 
[t was poisoned and you drank it to save my life ! 'Fink, dear 
Pink, are you dying ? {He has never called her dear Tink 
before and for a moment she is gay ; she alights on his shoulder, 
^ives his chin a loving bite, whispers ‘ silly assf and falls on 
her tiny bed. The boudoir, zvhich is lit by her, flickers ominously. 
He is on his knees by the opening.) 

Her light is growing faint, and if it goes out, that means she is 
dead ! Her voice is so low I can scarcely tell what she is saying. 
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f'r easier descent and egress. Dowr*tht'{the pirate tCriggles 
a passage. In the aperture below his face emerges and goes 
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compassion disturb his sombre breast ? The Man is not 
wholly evil : he has a Thesaurus in hp ^abin^ and is no 
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Wendy’s draught he adds from a bottle five drops of poison 
distilled when he was weeping from the red in his eye. The 
expression on Peter’s face merely implies that something 
heavenly is going on. hook worms his ivay uppsards, arfd 
winding his cloak around him, as if to conceal his person from 
the night of which he is the blackest part, he stalks moodily 
toward the lagoon. 

A dot of light flashes past him and darts down the nearest 
tree, looking for peier, only for peter, quite indifl'erent 
about the otners when she finds him safe.) 

PETER {stirring). Who is that ? (tiwk has td^tell her tale, 
in one long ungrammatical sentence.) The redskins v^ere de- 
feated ? Wendy and the boys captured by the pirates ! I ’ll 
rescue her, I ’ll rescue her ! {He leaps first at his dagger, and 
then at his grindstone', to sharpen it. 'tink alights near the .diell, 
and rings out a warning cry.) Oh^ that is just my medicine. 
Poisoned ? Who could have poisoned ^t ? I promised Wendy 
to take it, and I will as soon as I have sharpened my dagger. 
(tink, who sees its red colour and remembers the red in the pirate's 
eye, nobly swallows, the draught as Peter’s hand is reaching for it.) 
Why, Tink, you have ‘drunk my medicine ! {She flutters 
strangely about the room, ansivering him now in a very thin tinkle.) 
[t was poisontd and you drank it to save my life ! 'Fink, dear 
'Pink, are you dying ? {He has never called her dear Tnd- 
before and for a moment she is gay ; she alights on his shoulder, 
gives his chin a loving bite, whispers ' Xou silly ass' and *falls on 
her tiny bed. The boudoir, ‘which is lit by her, flickers ominously. 
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Her light is growing feint, and if it goes out, that means she is 
dead ! Her voice is so low I can scarcely tell what she is saying. 
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She says — she sa^s she thinks she could get well again children 
belicM *d in fairies ! [He rises and thr^ows oat his arms he knows 
not to whom, perhaps to the. boys and girls of whom he is i.ot one.) 
Do you believe in fairies Say quick that you believe ! If 
you believe, clap your hands ! {Many clap, some don^t, a few 
hiss. Then^ph'Haps there u a rush of Nanas to the nurseries to 
see what 07 i earth is happening. Bh.i tink is saved.) Oh, 
thank you, thank you, thank you ! And now to rescue 
Wendy ! 

(tink is already as tnerry emd impudetit as a grig, wHh not 
a thought for those who have saved her. peter ascends his 
tree as if he ?i)ere shot up it. What he is feeling is Hook 
or me this time ! ’ He is frightfully happy. He soon hits 
the trail, for the smoke from the little house has lingered he) e, 
and^'there to guide him. He takes wing.) 
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I'HE PIRA'l'E SHIP 

btagc directions for the opening of this scene are as follows : 
— 1 Circuit Ainher checked to 8o Battens, all Amber 
checked, 3 ship’s lanterns alight. Arcs ? pioinpt perish i. Open 
dark Amber flooding baCfk, O. P. pei ch opt n dark Amber flooding 
upper deck. Ar^' oJi tall strps nt back of c.ibin to flood back 
cloth. Open dark Amber. Warning for slide. Plank ready 
Call Hook. 

In th(* strange hglic thus described we see wh.it is happening 
on the deck of tlu Roger^ which is flying fhe sl?ull and 

crossbones and livs low in the water, ^l^here is no need to call 
Hook, for he rfs heu* already, and indeed there is not^a pirate 
aboard who would dare to call him. Most i>f them are at 
present carousing in, the bowels of the vessel, but on the poop 
Mullins is visible, in the only great-coat ®n the ship, raking with 
his glass tlu* iiionstrous rocks withiiuwhich the lagoon is cooped. 
Such a look-out is supererogatory, f( 5 r the nirate craft floats 
immune in the horror of her name. 

FVom Hook’s cabin at the back Starkey appears and leans 
over the bulwark, silently surveying the sullen waters. He is 
bare-headed and is perhaps thinking with bitterness of his hat, 
which he sometimes sees still drifting past him with the Never 
bird sitting on it. 'Phe black pirate is asleep on deck, yet even 
in his dreams rolling mechanically out of the way when Hook 
drawa near. 'I'he only sound to be heard is made by Smdti at his 
sewing-machine, which lends a touch of domesticity to the night. 

Hook is now leaning against the mast, now prowling the 
deck, the double cigar in his mouth. With Peter surely at last 
removed from his path we, who know how vain a tabernacle is 
maiu would not be surprised to find him bellied out by the wind: 

c 2 
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of his sjiiccess, but L is Tiot so ; he is still uneasy, looking long and 
meaninglessly at familiar objects, such as the ship’s bell pr the 
Long Tom, like one who r^\ay shortly be a stranger to them. 
It is as if Pan’s terrible oath ‘ Hook, or me this time ! ’ had 
already boarded th,j ship. 

HOOK {communing zmth his ego). How still the night is ; 
nothing sounds alive. Now is the hour when children in their 
homes are a-bed ; their lips bright-browned with the good- 
night chocolate, and their tongues drowsily searching for belated 
crumbs housed insecurely on their sl;|ining cheeks. Compare 
with them the children on thL boat about to walk the' plank. 
Split my infinitives, but ’tis my hour of triumph ! {Clinging to 
this fair proh^pect he da7icej a few juhilatit steps j but they fall below 
his usual form.) And yet srmie disky spirit compels me now to 
make my dying speech, lest when dying there may be no time 
for it. All mortals envy me, yet better perhaps for Hook to have 
had less ambition ! O fame, fame, thou glittering bauble, what 

if the very (smee, engrossed hi his I a hour at the sewing- 

machine y tears a piece of calico with a rending sound which makes 
the Solitary think for a moment that the untoward has happened to 
his gar7tMits.) No little children love me. I am told they 
play at Peter Pan, and that the strongest always chooses to be 
Peter. They would rathe’’ be a Twin than Hook ; they force 
the baby to be Hook. I'he baby ! that is where the canker 
gnaws. {He conteinplates Hs industrious boatswain.) ’'Fis said 
they find Smee lovable. But an hour agone I found him letting 
the youngest of the.n try on his spectacles. Pathetic Smee, the 
Nonconformist pirate, a h?ppy smile upon his face because he 
thinks they fear him ! How can I break it to him that they 

think him lovable ? No, bi-carbonate of Soda, no, not even 

{Afiother re7iding of the calico disturbs hiniy and he has a private 
co7imltatto7i with S'iarkey, who tur7is him rouna and evidently 
assures him that all is well. The peroration of his speech is never- 
theless for ever lost, as eight bells strikes and his crew pour^ f 07 -th 
in baccha7ialia7i orgy. From the poop he watches their dance till 
it fret^ hiin beyo7id bearing.) Quiet, you dogs, or I ’ll cast 
anchor in you ! {He descends to a barrel on which there are 
playmg-cardsy a7id his crew statid waitingy as every like whipped 
curs.) Are all the prisoners chained, so that they can’t fly away ? 
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JUKES. Ay, ay, Captain. 

HOOK. Then hoist them up. 

S'rARKEY {raising the door of he hold). Tumble up, you 
ungentlcmanly lubbers. 

{fThc terrified boys are prodded up and tossed about the deck. 
HOOK seems to h^’ve forgotten them ; he is sitting by the 
barrel with his cards,) 

HOOK {suddenly). So ! Now then, you bullies, six of you 
walk the plank to-night, but I have room for two cabin-boys. 
Which, of you is it to be f {He returns to his cards,) 

TOO'j’i.ES {hoping t) soothe hhn by putting the blame on the only 
person^ vaguely re?ne7nbered^ %uho is always willing to act as a 
bujfer). You see, sir, I don’t think my mother would like me 
to be a pirate. Would your mother dike you to oe a pirate. 
Slightly ? 

SLJcniTJA' {implying that othertvise it ivould be a pleasure to him 
to oblige). 1 don’t think so. TVin, would your mother lilc^ 

HOOK. Stow this gab. {To John) You boy, you look as if 
you had a little pluck in you. Didst never want* to be a pirate, 
my hearty ? 

JOHN {da'zzled by being singled out), IVhen I was at school 
1 — what do ycu think, Michael ? 

MICHAEL {stepping into prominence). What would you call 
me if I joined ? 

HOOK. Hlackbeard Joe. 

MICHAEL. John, what do vou think ? 

JOHN. Stop, should we still be resf)ectful subjects of King 
George ? 

HOOK. You would have to swe'^r )own with King 
Cycorge.’ 

JOHN {grandly j, 'Then 1 refus<‘ ! 

MICHAEL. And 1 refuse. 

HOOK. 'That seals vour doom. Bring up their mother. 
(wENDY is driven up from the hold and thrown to him. 
She sees at the first gla?ice that the deck has not been s&ubbed 
for years.) 

So, my beauty, you arc to sec your children walk the plailk. 

WENDY {with noble cahtiness). Are they to die ? 

HOOK. "I'hey are. Silence all, for a mother’s last words to 
her children. 
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WEicDY. ThcsV are my last words. Dear boys, I feel that 
I have a message to you from your real mothers, and it is this, 
‘ We hope our sons will die ake English gentlemen.’ 

(The boys go on fire.) 

TOOTLES. I ’am going to do what my mother hopes. What 
are you to do. Twin ? 

FIRST TWIN. What my mother hopes. John, what are 

nooK. Tie her up ! Get the plank ready. 

(wENDY is roped to the mast ; hut no one regards her^ for all 
eyes are fixed upon the plank now protruding from the poop 
over the ship^s side. A great^ch>ange^ hozvever^ occurs in ^he 
time HOOK takes to raist his chnv and point to thh" deadly 
engine. No one is now looking at the plank : for the tick, 
tick the crocodih is heard. Yet it is not to hear on the 
crocodile that all eyes^llew round ^it is that they may bear on 
HOOK. Otherwise prisoners and captors are equally inert, 
like actors in some play tuho have found themselves ‘ on ’ in 
a scene in which they are not personally concerned. Even 
the iron claw hangs inactive, as if aw ary that the crocodile is 
aot coming for it. Affection for their captain, now cowering 
from view, is not what has given hook his dominance over 
the creiv, but as the menacing sound draws 'learer they close 
their eyes respectfully. 

There is no crocodile. It is pei er, ivho has been circling 
the pirate ship, ticking as he flies far more superbly than any 
clock. He drops intc.the water and climbs aboard, warning 
the captives with upraised finger \but still ticking) not for the 
moment to give audible expression to their natural admira- 
tion. Only one pirate sees hhn, whibbles of the eye patchy 
who comes up from below, john claps a hand on whibbles’s 
mouth to stifle the groan ; four boys hold^him to prevent the 
thud ; PETER delivers the blow, and the carrion is thrown 
overboard. ^ One ! ’ says slightly, beginning to count. 

STARKEY is the first pirate to open his eyes. The ship 
seems to him to be precisely as when he closed them. He 
cannot interpret the sparkle that has come into the faces of the 
captives, who are cleverly pretending to be as afraid as ever. 
He little knows that the door of the dark cabin has just 
closed on one more boy. Indeed it is for hook alone he 
looks, and he is a little surprised to see him.) 
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STARkEY (hoarsely). It is gone, CapftinI ' there not a 
sound. 

\The tenement that if nooKtheaves tumultuously and he is 
himself again,) 

HOOK {710W convinced ^hai some fair spirit ^Qtches. over him), 
^riien here is to Johnny Plank — 

Avast, belay, the English brig 
We took and quickly sank. 

And for a warning to the crew 
We made them walk the plank ! 

( Js he sings h? capias detestably along an imaginary plank 
’and his copy-cats do likewise^ joining in the chorus,) 

Yo ho, yo ho, the frisky cat, 

You walks along it^so,* 

^'ill it gefes down and you goes down 
To tooral lootal lo ! 


(The brave children try to stem this monstrous torrent by 
breaking^ntg the National Anthem,) 

STARKEY (paling), I don’t like it, messmates^! 

HOOK. Stow that, Starkey. Do yoif boys want a touch of 
the cat before ^ou walk the plank ? (JAe is more pitihss than 
ever now that he believes he has a charmed life,) Fetch the cat. 
Jukes ; it is in the cg,bin. 

JUKES. Ay, ay, sir. (It is one of hts commonest remarks^ and 
it is only recorded notv because he yever ?riakes afiother. The 
stage direction ‘ Exit jUKts ’ has in thisXase a special significance. 
But only the children know that some one is awtiiting this unfoy'tun- 
ate iJi the cahin^ and hook tramples them down as he resumes his 
ditty :) 

Yo ho^ yo ho, the scratching cat 
Its tails are nine you know. 

And when they ’re writ upon your back. 

You ’re fit to 


(The last words will ever remain g matter of conjecture ^jor 
from the dark cabin comes a curdling screech which wails 
through the ship and dies away. It is followed by a sounds 
almost more eerie in the circumstances^ that can only be 
likened to the crowing of a cock,) 
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HOOK. What \ as .hat ? 

sligiItly {solemnly). Two ! 

(cECCo swings into the and in a moment returns ^livid.) 

HOOK {with an effort). Wliat is tlic matter with Bill Jukes, 
you dog ? 

CECCO. ^'he matter with nim is lie is dead — stabbed. 

PIRATES. Bill Jukes dead ! 

CFCCO. The cabin is as black as a pit, but there is soinetliing 
terrible in there : the thing you heard a-crowing. 

HOCK {slowly). Cecco, go back and fetch me out that 
doodle-doo. 

CECCO {iinstrung). No, Captain, no. {^e supplicates VI His 
knees ^ hut his muster advances on him implacahly.) 

TiooK {in his most syrupy voice). Did you siy you would go, 
Cecco ? 

(cecco jIU listen. There'^is one screechy one cro'W.) 

SLIGIJ.TLY {as if he were a hell tolling), ^'hree ! 

, HOOK. ’Sdeath and oddstish, who is to bring out that 
doodle-doo ? 

{No one s^eps forwaf'd.) 

STARKEY {Injudiciously). Wait till Cccco comes out. 

{ffhe hlack looks of some others encourage hhn.) 

HOOK. I think I heard you volunteer, StarkeV. 

STARKEY {emphatically). No, by tliuiKha* ! 

HCOK {in that syrupy voice which might hr?norc engaging when 
accompanied hy his flute). My hook thinks you did. I wonder 
if it would not be advisable, Starkey, to.JiunK^ur tlm hor^k ? 

STARKEY. I ’ll ijwing before T go in then*. 

HOOK {gleaming). Is it mutiny .? Starkey is ringleader. 
Shake hands, Starkey. 

(sTARKEY recoils p'o?n the claw" It follows him till he 
leaps over hoard.) 

Did any other gentleman say mutiny ? 

{They hi dicat e that they did not even know the late 

STARKEY.) 

SLIGHTLY. Four ! 

HOOK. I will brnig out that doodle-doo myself. 

[Tie raises a hlunderhuss hut casts it from him with a menac- 
ing gesture which means that he has more faith in the claw. 
W \th a lighted lantern in his hand he enters the cahin. Not 
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^ sound is to be heard notv on the shi^, uffess it be SLibHTLY 
wetting his lips to say ‘ Five.' hook staggers out.) 

ho 5 k {unsteadily). Something |3lew out the light. 

MULLINS ^ith dark meaning). Some — thing ? 

NOODLER. What of X!e<y:o ? 

HOOK. He is as dead as Ji^kes. 

(They are supersAtious like all sailors^ and mullins has 
planted a dire conception in their minds.) 

cooKSON. They do say as the surest sign a ship ’s accurst is 
wheif thcTe is one aboard more than can be accounted for. 

NOODLER. I ’ve heard alius boards the pirate craft at last. 
[With^readful significance) Has a tail, Cfiptain ? 

MULLINS. They say that when he comes it is in the likeness 
of the wickedest man aboard. 

COOKSON (clinching it). Has he ^ lu^ok, Captain i 

(Knives and pistols come to hand^ and there is a general cry 
‘ The ship IS doomed I ^ But it is 7iot his dogs t^at can 
frighten jas hook. Hearing somethhig like a cheer^fro^i 
the hoys }^e wheels 7'&undy and his face brings them to their 
knees.) 

HOOK. So you like it, do you ! liy Caius*and fealbus, 
bullies, here is a notion : open the cabin door and drive ^em in. 
Let them fight the doodle-doo for their lives. If they kill him 
we are so much the better ; if he kills them we are none the 
worse. 

(This masterly stroke restores their confidence ; and the boys^ 
affecting fear, an driven into 4hc cabin. Desperadoes 
though the pirates are, some df thern hgve been hoys them-- 
selves, and all turn their backs to the cabin and listen, with 
arms outstretched to it as if to way\l off the horrors that are 
being eyiactfd there. 

Relieved by Peter of their tnanacles, and armed with such 
weapons as they can lay their hands on, the hoys steal out 
softly as sncivfiakes, and under their captahis hushed order 
^find hiding-places on the poop. He releases wendy^; and 
now it would he easy for them all fo fly azvay, hut it is to be 
HOOK or him this time. He signs to her to join the others^ 
and with aivful grimness folding her cloak around him, the 
hood over his head, he takes her place by the mast, and crozvs.) 

MULLINS, The doodlc"doo has killed them all ! 
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SEVEiiAL. Thcgshi^ ’s bewitched. 

(J'hey are snapping at hook again,) 

HOOK. 1 Ve thought it ojit, lads^; there is a Jonah aboard. 
^YNV.KW.J^advancing upon htm). Ay, a man with^a hook. 

[If he %V€re to withdraw one sfep their knives would he in 
h}?n^ hul. he does not flinch,) 

HOOK [temporising). No, lads, no, it is the girl. Never was 
luck on a pirate ship wi’ a woman aboard. We ’ll right the ship 
when she has gone. 

MUj.LiNS [lowering his cutlass). It ’s worth trying. 

HOOK. Throw the girl overboard. 

MULLINS [jeering). There none can save you now, ;,nissy. 
PETER, 'riiere is one. 

MULLINS. Who is that ? , 

PETER [casting off the cloak), Peter Pan, the avenger ! 

[lie continues standing there to let the effect sink in,) 
hoof; [throwing out a suggestion): Cleave him to the brisket.’ 

.Jjlut he has a sinking that this hoy has no brisket,) 

NOODLER. 'rhe ship ’s accurst ! 

PETER. Do^n, boys, and at them ! 

[Fhe beys leap fn^m their concealment and the clash of arrns 
reypunds through the vessel, Alan to ?nan the pirates are 
the stro7iger^ hut they are tmnerved by the sudden?iess of the 
onslaught and they scatter^ thus enabling their opponents to 
hunt in couples and choose their quarry. Some are hurled 
into the lagoon ; others are dragged from dark ret esses. 
There is no boy ^vhoje weapon is not reeking save sltght'LY, 
who runs about with a lantern^ countings ever counting,) 
WENDY [meeting Michael in a momenfs lull), Oli, Micl\ael, 
stay with me, protect me- ! 

MICHAEL [reeling), Wendy, 1 ’ve killed a pirate ! 

WENDY. It ’s awful, awful. 

MICHAEL. No, it isn’t, I like it, I like it. 

[He casts himself i)ito the group of hoys who are encircling 
HOOK. Again and again they close upon him and again 
and again he hews a clear space,) 

HOOK. Baek, back, you mice. It’s Hook; do you like 
him ? [He lifts up michael with his claw and uses him as a 
buckler, A terrible voice breaks in,) 

PETER. Put up your swords, boys. This man is mine. 
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(fluuK snakes mkhael off his claw hs i}he %oere a ^rop of 
water ^ and these two nntagonists face each other for their 
final bout. They measure s%^ords at arms'* lengthy make a 
siveephig motion with them^ and bringing the points to the 
deck rest their hands upon the hilts.) 

HOOK (with curling, lip). Pin, this is all yoftr doing ! 

PE'FER. Ay, Jas Ilodk, it is all my doing. 

HOOK, l^roud and insolent youth, prepare to meet thy dopm. 

PETER. Dark and sinister man, have at thee. 

(Sdtne say that he had to ask tootles zvhether the ^ord 
was sinister or canister^ 

HOOK or PETER this timej. They f dll to without another 
word. PETER is a rare swordsman^ and parries with 
dascsding rapidity ^ sometimes before the other cofi make his 
stroke, hook, if not quite so nirfthle in wrist play ^ has the 
advantage of a yarV, or two in reachy hut though they close 
he camiot give the quietiis with his claxVy which seem:%to find 
nothing to tear at. He does noty especially in the^mosl 
heated n\prnentSy quife see pei'ER, who to his eyeSy noiv 
blurred or opened clearly for the first timey iiless lik^ a boy 
than a mote of dust dancing in the su?:% By some impalpable 
stroke hook’s sword is whipped from his grasp y atjfl luhen 
he stoops \o raise it a little foot is on its blade. 2'here is no 
deep gash on hook, hut he is suffering torment as from in- 
numerable jags'.) 

HOYS (exulting). ISU^w, Peter, now 

(pe'PER ; aises the sivord by its l^ad^y and zvith an hicUnation 
of the head that is perhaps sltghtly ove^'doney presents the 
hilt to his enemy.) 

iiooK. ’'1 is SQH^e fiend fighting me%! Pan, who and what 
art thou r 

{The children listen eagerly for the answer^ none quite so 
eagerly as wendy.) 

PE'FER (at a venture). 1 ’m youth, I ’in joy, I ’m a little bird 
that has broken out of the egg. 

HOOK. 'To ’t again ! 

{file has now a damp feeling that this boy is the zveapon 
zvhich is to strike him from the lists of man ; hut the grandeur 
at his mind still holds andy t?'ue to the traditions of his flag.^ 
he fights on like a hionan flail, peter flutters round and 
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through anJt^ei these gyrations as if the wind ofthim blew 
)iim out of the danger %om, ayid again and again he darts 
in and jags.) 

HOOK {stung to ynadness). I ’ll lire the powdtJ/ magazine. 
{He disappears they know not where j) 

CHILDREN. • Peter, save ! 

(peter, alasy goes the wrong way and hook returns.) 

i^ooK {sitting on the hold with gloomy satisfaction). In two 
minutes the ship will be blown to pieces. 

{They cast themselves before him in entreaty.) 

CHILDREN. Mercy, mercy ! 

HOOK. Back, ydu pewliiig, spawn* I 4l show you ikjw the 
road to dusty death. A holocaust of children, there is some- 
th, ing grand in the idea ! 

(peter appears with a smoking bomb in his hand and tosses 
it overboard, hook has not redlly had much hope^ and he 
pushes at his other persecutors with his head do wn like soml 
exasperated hull in the ring ; but %vith bantering cries they 
easily elude him ly flying among the rigging^ 

JVheiy* is peter .? The incredible Sjoy has apparently 
Jor gotten the recent doings^ and is sitting on a barrel playing 
upon his pipes. This may surprise others hut does not sur- 
prise HOOK. Lifting a blunderbuss he strikes forlornly not 
at the hoy hut at the barrel^ tvhich is hurled across the deck. 
PETER remains sitting in the air still playing upon his pipes. 
At this sight the great heart of hook breaks. That not 
wholly unheroic figure climbs the bulwarks murmuring 
Floreat Ktpna, andi pro Urates himself into the water 
where the crocodile is watting for him open-mouthed. i^t^OK 
blows the put pose lof this yawning cavity^ hut after what he 
has gone through he enters it Ukf one greeting a friend. 

The curtain rises to show peter a very Napoleon on his 
ship. It must not rise again lest we see him on the poop in 
hook’s hat and cigars^ and %vith a small iron claw.) 
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Scene 2 

I'HE^ NURSERY AND I'HE TREE-l*OPS 

The old nursery appears again#witri everything jusft as it was at 
the beginning of the pla^, except that the kennel has gone and 
that the window is standing open. So Peter was wrong abput 
mothers ; indeed there is no subject on which he is so likely 
to be wrofig. 

Mrs. Darling is asleep oiua chair near the window, her eyes 
tirefd with searching the liAvens.^ Nana is s’tretched out listless 
on the floor. She is the cynical one, and though custom ^has 
made her hang the children’s night .things on the fir^-guard for 
an airing, she surveys them not ho^efiflly but with some self- 
'''^ntempt. 

MRS. DARLING [stiirthig Up as if We had whispered to hevthal 
her brats are cof/iing back), • Wendy, John, Michael ! (nana 
lifts a sympathetic phw to the poor souVs lap.) I se*^ you h^e put 
their night things out again, Nana ^ lutouchcs tny heart to 
watch you do that night after night. Bui they will nevor come 
hack 

[lu trouble the dijfereuce of station can he completely ignored^ 
and it is not strange to see these two^ using the same hand- 
kerchief Enter liza, who in the gentleness with which 
the house has been i un of late is perhaps a little more master- 
ful than of yore.) 

Li^A (feeling herself degraded by the announcement). Nana’s 
uiiiner is served. 

(nana, wh^ quite finder stands what are liza’s feelings ^ 
departs for the dining-rooin with our exasperating leisure- 
*linessy instead of running, as we zvould all do if zve followed 
our instincts.) 

LIZ 4 . 'Fo think I have a master as have changed places 
with his dog ! 

MRS. DARLING (gently). Out of remorse, Liza. 

LIZA (surely exaggerating). 1 am a married woman myself. 
I don’t think it ’s respectable to go to liis olHce in a kennel, with 
the street boys running alongside cheering. (Even this does not 
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rouse hfr mistress^ ^vhieh may have been the honourable imention.) 
There, that is the cab fetching him back ! {Amid interested 
cheers from the street the keh nel is conveyed to its old place by a 
cabby and friend^ and MR. darling scrambles out of it in his office 
clothes,) 

MR. DARLING (giving her his hat loftily). If you will be so 
good, Liza. {fThe cheering is resumed, ) It is very gratifying ! 

Lj.ZA (contemptuous). Lot of little boys. 

MR. DARLING (with the new sweetness of one who has sworn 
never ito lose his temper again), 'Fherc were several adults to-day. 
(She goes off scornfully with th'* hat and the two men^ hut he 
has not a word of reproach for her. It ought to melt us 
when we see how humbly gratefid he is for a kiss from his 
wife JO much more than he feels he deserves. One may thhik 
he is wrotig to exchange into the kennel^ hut sorrow has taught 
him that he is the khid ofmamvho ivhatever he does contritely 
he must do to excess ; otherwise he soon abandons doing ti,) 

MLS. DARLING (who has known this for quite a long time). 
What sort of a day have you had, George ? 

(He is sitting on the floor by the kennel,) 

MR. DARLxNG. Tb/cre were never less than a hundred run- 
ning rQ^nd the cab cheering, and when we passed the Stock 
Exchange the members came out and waved. 

(He is exultant lut uncertain of himself ^ and with a word 
she could dispirit him utterly,) 

MRS. DARLING (bravely), I am so proud, George. 

MR. DARLING (comme^idation from the dearest quarter ever 
going to his head), „ I have teen put on a picture postcard, dear. 

MRS. DARLING (fiobly), Ncvcr ! 

MR. DARLING (thoughlessly). All, Mary,.we should not be 
such celebrities if the children hadn’t down away. 

MRS. DARLING (startled), George, you are sure you are not 
enjoying it ? 

MR. DARLING (anxtously). Enjoying it ! See my punish- 
ment : living in a kennel 

MRS. DARLING. Eorgivc mc, dear one. 

MR. DARLING. It is I who need forgiveness, always I, never 
you. And now I feel drowsy. (He retires into the kennel,) 
Won’t you play me to sleep on the nursery piano ,? And shut 
that window, Mary dearest \ I feel a draught. 
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MRS. DARLING. Oh, Gcorge, never ask irie to do that# The 
wiiidcjw must always be left open for them, always, always. 

{She goes into the day nurserji^ from which we presently hear 
her paying the sad sang of Margaret, She littfe knows that 
her last remark has hfen ovejjheard hy c^bety C7'0uching at the 
wwdow. He steqls inih the room accompanied by a ball of 
h^t.) 

PETER, 'l ink, where are you ? Quick, close the window. 
{It closes,\ Bar it. {The bar slams doivn.) Now when Wendy 
comes she will think her mother has bi^rred her out, and slie will 
h;iye to come back tame i * (tinker bell gdks,) Now, Tink, 
you aPid I must go out by the dbor. [Doors^ hoivevcr^ are con- 
fusing things to those who are used to zuindows^ and he is pu^zJed 
%vhen he finds that this one does not })penjni to the firmoment. He 
tries the other, and sees th^ piano playor,) It is Wendy’s mother ! 

^TiNK pops on to his shoulder and they peep together,) She is a 
pretty lady, but not so pretty as my mother, {This i^ a pure 
guess,) She is making the box say ‘ Come home, W^ndy.’ 
Y ou will neve^se^ Wendy again, lady, for the window is barred ! 
{He flutters about the room joyously like a bird, but'has to return to 
that door,) She has laid her head down cfti the box*. There are 
two wet thin^ sitting on her eyes. As soon as they ^o away 
another two come and sit on her eyes. {She is heard moaning 
‘ JVendy, JVendy, TV mdy,^) She wants me to unbar the window. 
I won’t ! She is awfully fond of Weivdy. I am fond o¥ her 
too. We can’t both have her, lady ! funny feeling comes 
over him,) Come on, 'l ink ; we don^t want any silly mothers. 
{He opens the window and they fly out,^ 

It is thus that the truants find entrance easy vohen they 
alight on thl sill, jopN to his credi^having the tired Michael 
on his shmlders. They have nothing else to their credit ; 
no compunction for what they have done, not the tiniest fear 
that afiy just pel's on ?nay be aivaiting them with a stick. 
The youngest is in a da%e, but the two others are shining 
virtuously like holy people who are about to give ttL*o other 
people a treat,) 

MICHAEL {looking about him), I think I have been here 
before. 

JOHN. It ’s your home, you stupid. 

WENDY, 'riiere is your old bed, Michael. 
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MIC lAEL. I had nearly forgotten. 

JOHN. I say, the kennel ! 

WENDV. Perhaps Nana in it. 

JOHN (peering). There is a man aJeep in it 

WENDY (rememhering him hy the bald patch). It ’s father ! 

JOHN. So it is ! 

MICHAEL. Let me see father, (Disappointed) He is not as 
big'as the pirate I killed. 

JOHN (perplexed). Wendy, surely hither didn’t u‘'e to sleep 
in the kennel ? 

WENDY (with mi^-givings). Perhaps wC don’t remember .♦'he 
old life as well as we thought did. ** 

JOHN {chilled). It is very careless of mother not to be here 
when WC come back. 

{The piano is heard again.) 

WENDY. H’sh ! (She goes to , the door ar i peeps.) That js 
her \Ai(y\no I (They all have a peep.) 

Mf^HAEL. Who is that lady ? 

JOHN. H’sh ! It ’s mother. 

MiCfiAEL. '’’^I'hen are you not really our mother, Wendy ? 

WENDY (with convi^ton). Oh dear, it is quite time to be back ! 

JOHN*. Let us creep in and put our hands ovt her eyes. 

WENDY {niore considerate). No, let us break it to her gently. 
(She slips between the sheets of her bed ; and the others^ 
seeing the idea at once ^ get into their beds. Then when the 
?nusic stops they cover their heads. There are now three 
distinct bu?nps in Vhe beds, mrs.^ darling sees the hu?nps 
as soon as she comes in, hut she does not believe she secs 
the?n.) 

MRS. DARLING. I SCO tlicm in tLcir beds so often in my 
dreams that I seem still to see them when I a'i*!! awake ! I ’ll 
not look again. (She sits down and tarns away her face from the 
bumps y though of course they are still reflected in her mind.) So 
often their silver voices call me, my little children whom I ’ll 
see no more. 

(Silver voices- is a good one^ especially about John ; but 
the heads pop up.) 

WENDY (perhaps rather silvery). Mother ! 

MRS. DARLING (without moving). That is Wendy. 

JOHN (quite gruff). Mother ! 
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MRS. DARLING. Now it is John. 

MICHAEL (no better than a squeak). Mother ! 

MRS. DAiyLiNG. Now Micliati. And when they call I 
stretch out my arms to them, but they never come, they never 
come ! 

(Jihis timey however y they comey and there is joy once more 
m the Darling household. The little boy who is crouching 
at the window sees the joke of the humps in the bedsy^but 
canufLOt understand what all the rest of the fuss is about. 

The scene ch&ngesfrom the inside of the house to the outside y 
\tnd we see MR. darling t^emping in at the doory with the 
lost boys hanging gaily to his coat-tails. So we may conclude 
that WENDY has told them to wait^ outside until ^he explaihs 
the situation to her mother y win has then sent MR. darling 
down to tellrnthcm that they are adopted. Of course they 
could have flown in by the zvindfnv like a covey of bif^ds^ but 
they think it better fun to enter by a door. There^ is h 
moment* ^trq/4ble about slightly, who somehozv gets shut 
out. Fortunately Liz a finds him.) 

LIZA. What is the matter, boy ? 

SLIGHTLY. fThcy havc all got a mother except me. 

LIZA (starting back). Is your name Slightly ? 

SLIGHTLY. Yes’m. 

LIZA, 'riien I am your mother. 

SLIGHTLY. How do you know ? 

LIZA (the good-natured creature). , I /eel it in my bones. 

(They go into the house and there is 7ioni happier noiv than 
SLIGHTLY, unless it be nana as she passes with the nnport- 
iince of a ihirse who will never have another day off. 
WENDY loolcs out at the nursery window and sees a friend 
below y who is hovering in the air knocking ojf tall hats with 
his feet. The zvearers don*t see him. They are too old. 
You ca 7 dt see peter if you are old. They think he is a 
draught at the corner.) 

WENDY. Peter ! 

PETER (looking up casually). Hullo, Wendy. 

(She flies down to himy to the horror oj her ?nothery zvho 
t ushes to the window.) 

WENDY (making a last attempt). You don’t feel you would 
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like t,' say anything to iny parents, Peter, about a very sweet 
subject ? 

PETER. No, Wendy. 

WENDY. About me, Peter ? 

PETER. No. ' {He gets hh pipes^ which she knows is a 
very bad sign. She appeals with her arms to MRS. darling, ivho 
is pr obably thinking that these children will all rued to be tied to 
their beds at night.) 

MRS. DARLING {from the windoiv). Peter, whcrc^ are you ? 
Let me adopt V(ui too. 

{She is the lon^eliest age for a woznan^ hut too old to see pe7;er 
clearly.) 

PETER. Would you send me to school } 

MRS. D^.RLiNG {obligingly). Yes. 

PETER. And then to a;; office ? 

MRS. DARLING. I SUppoSC SO. 

PEI ER. Soon I should be a man r 

MRS. DARLING, Very soon. 

PETER {passionately). I don’t want to go to school and learn 
solcnm things. No one is going to catch me, lady, and make 
me a man. 1 want illways to be a little boy and to have fun. 
{So perhaps he thinks^ but it is only his greatest pretend.) 

MRS. DARLiNc; {shivering every time wkndy pursues him in 
the air). Where are you to live, Peter ? 

PETER. In the house we built for Wendy. The fairies arc 
to put it high up among th"* tree-tops where they sleep at night. 

WENDY {rapturouslyf. ^"o thii'.k oi it ! 

MRS. DARLING. 1 thought all the fairies were dead. 

WENDY {almost reprovingly). No indeed ! Their m6thcrs 
drop the babies into the Never bird^’ nests,* all mixed up with 
the eggs, and the mauve fairies arc boys and the white ones are 
girls, and there are some colours who don’t know what they are. 
U'he row the children and the birds make at bath time is posi- 
tively deafening. 

PETER. I throw things at them. 

WENDY. You will be rather lonely in the evenings, Peter. 

PETER. I shall have Tink. 

WENDY {flying up to the window). Mother, may 1 go ? 

MRS. DARLING {gripping her for ever). Certainly not. 
have got you home again, and I mean to keep you. 
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WEN^DY. But he does so need a motiier. 

MRS. DARLING. So do you, my love. 

PEi«£R. Oh, all right. j 

MRS. DAR?..iNG {tnagnantmously)] But, Peter, I shall let her 
go to you once a year for li )yeek to do your sj)ri;ig cleaning. 

(wENDY revels in thisy l^ut iTeter, %vho has ho notion what 
a spring cleaning /!,, waves a rather careless thanks,) 

MRS. DARLING. Say good-iiight, Wendy. 

WENDY. I couldn’t go down just for a minute } 

MRS. ETARLING. No. 

WENDY. Good-night, Peter ! 

•K'ETER. Good-night, Wendy J 

WENDY. Peter, you won’t forget me, will you, before spring- 
cleaning time comes ? 

{There is no answer y for he is already soaring high. For a 
moment after he h gone we^ still hear the pipes, MRS. 
'oUs and bars the window ) 

* ; 

^ ^ now of the Never Land a year later. *' It is 
bed-time on the island, and the blind goes up to the whispers of 
the lovely Never music. T.'he blue haze; that makes the wood 
below magical by day comes up to the tree- tops to sleep, and 
through it we %ee numberless nests all lit up, fairies and birds 
quarrelling for possession, others flying around just for the fun 
of the thing and perhaps making bets about where the little house 
will appear to-night. It always conies and snuggles on some 
tree-top, but you can never be sure whiqh ; here it is again, you 
see John’s hat first as up comes the house so softly that it knocks 
some gossips off their perch. When it has settled comfortably 
it liglits up, and oqt come Peter and W'uidy. 

Wendy looks a little older, but Peter is just the same. She is 
cloaked for a journey, and a sad confession must be made about 
her ; she flies ,50 badly now that she has to use a broomstick. 

WENDY (7vho kn OIL'S better this time than to he demonstrative at 
partings). Well, good-bye, Peter ; and remember not to bite 
your nails. 

PE j'ER. Good-bye, Wendy. 

WENDY. I ’ll tell mother all about the spring cleaning and 
the house. 
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PE'MR {who soMettmes forgets that she has been here aefore). 
You ao like the house ? 

WENDY. Of course it il; small* But most people of our 
size wouldn’t have a house at all. [She should not have men- 
tio7ied size, for he has already expres'ed displeasure at her gr owth. 
Another thhfg, one he has scarcely noticed, though it disturbs her, 
is that she does not see hi?n quite so clearly now as she used to do.) 
When you come for me next year, Peter — you will come, won’t 
you ? 

PErER. Yes. {Gloating) To hear stories about me ! 

WENDY. It is so queer that the storiej? you like best should 
be the ones about yourself. 

PETER {touchy). Well, then 

WENDY^ Fancy your forgetting the lost boys, and even 
Captain Hook ! 

PETER. Well, then ? 

WEWDY. I haven’t seen Tink this time. 

PETER. Who ? 

WENDY. Oh dear ! I suppose* it is because you have so 
many adventures. 

PETER {rdieved). Course it is. 

WEHDY. If another little girl — if one younger than I 

am {She can^t go on.) Oh, Peter, how I wish I could take 

you up and squdge you ! {He draws back.) Yes, I know. 
{Sht gets ash-ide her h^oomstick.) Home ! {It carries her f'om 
him over the tree-tops. 

In a sort of way %he understands' %vhat she means hy Yes, 
I know,^ but in most iorts of ways he doesn't. It has so7nc- 
thing to do with the 7‘iddle of his hemg. If he could get the 
hang of the thmglhis cry might become ‘ iT o live would he a7i 
awfully big adventure ! ' but he can n^ver quite get the 
hang of it, and so no one is as gay as he. With rapturous 
face he produces his pipes, afid the Never' birds and the 
fames gather closer, till the roof of the little house is so thick 
%vith his admirers that some of them fall down the chimney 
He plays on and on till we wake up. ) 
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ACT I 

TllE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 

Ehe scene is the blue and white room in the house of the Misses 
Su§an and Phoebe 'Hiross'jl in Quality Street ; and in this little 
coiintfy town there is a satisfaction about living in Quality 
Street which even religion cannot give. 'I'hrough theT)owed 
window at the back we have a glimpse of the street. It is 
pleasantly broad and grpss-grown, 'Und is linked to the outer 
jvorld by one demure shop, whose door rings a bell every time it 
opens and shuts. 'Fhus by merely peeping, every one in Qyality 
Street can know at once vyho has been buying a Whimsy'cake, 
and usually wTiy.^ Ihis bell is the most familiar sound of 
Quality Street. Now and again ladies jjass in th/dr paltens, a 
nuid perhaps protc-cting them with an umbrella, for flakes of 
snow are fellirg discreetly. Gentlemen in the street are an 
event ; but, see, just as we raise the curtiiin, there goes the 
recruiting sergeant to remind ustliat we are in the period of the 
Napoleonic wars. If he were to look in at the window of tlic 
blue and white room all the ladies there assembled would draw 
themselves up ; they know him for, a rude fellow who smiles at 
the approach of maiden ladies and continues* to smile after they 
Jiave' passed. However, he lowers his head to-day so that they 
shall not sec hini, liis present design being converse with the 
Misses 'rhrossel’s maid. 

'I'hc room is one seldom profaned by the foot of man, and 
everything iti"it is white or blue. Miss Phoebe is not present, 
but here are Miss Susan, Miss Willoughby and her sister Miss 
Fanny, and Miss Henrietta 'I'urnbull. Miss Susan and IMiss 
Willoughby, alas, already wear caps ; but jCU the four arc dear 
ladies, so refined that we ought not to be discussing them without 
a more formal introduction. There seems no sufficient reason 
why we should choose Miss Phoebe as our heroine rather than 
any one of the others, except, perhaps, that wc like her name 
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best, Cut wc gave ner the name, so wc must support our choice 
and say that she is slightly the nicestj^ unless, indeed, Miss.Susan 
is nicer. 

Miss Fanny is reading aloud from*a library book while the 
others sew or knit. They ate making garments for our brave 
soldiers now far away fighting the Corsican Ogre, 

^fISS FANNY. . . . And so the day passed and evening 
came^ black, mysterious, and ghost-Iikc. The wind mqaned 
unceasingly like a shivering spirit, and the vegetation rustled 
uneasily as if something weird and •terrifying were about, to 
happen. Suddenly out of the darkness there emerged a Mmi. 
[She says the last word tremulously but without looking up. 
TheSisteners knit v^ore quickly.) 

The unhappy Camilla ^as standing lost in reverie when, 
without pausing to advertise her of his intentions, he took both 
her hanus in his. 

[By this time the knitting has shopped, and all are listening 
as if mesmerised . ) 

Slowly^he gatKcred her in his arms — 

(miss biJSAN gi^es an excited little cry.) 

MISS I'ANNY. And rained hot, burning 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Sistcr ! 

MISS FANNY [greedily). ‘ On eyes, mouth 

MISS wiTj.ouGiiBY • [stcmly). Stop. Miss Susan, I am 
indeed surprised you should bring such an amazing, indelicati' 
tale from the library. 

MISS SUSAN [wM a slight shudder). I deeply regret, Miss 

Willoughby [Sees miss fanny reading qtdckly to herself) 

Oh, Fanny ! If you {^ease, mv dear, 

[Takes the hook gently from her.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I thaiik you. 

[She knits severely.) 

miss fanny [a little rebel). Miss Susan is looking at the end. 
^Miss SUSAN closes the book guiltily.) 

miss SUSAN [apologetically). Forgive my partiality for 
romance, Mary. I fear ’tis the mark of an old maid. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Susaii, that word ! 

miss SUSAN [siDeetly). ’Tis what I am. And you also, 
Marv. mv dear. 
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MISS FANNY [defending her sister). Miss Susan, I pro'ifet. 

Miss^ WILLOUGHBY [sternly truthful). Nay, sister, ’tis true. 
Wc are known everywhere now, Susan, you and I, as the old 
maids of Quality Street. ^General discomfort.) 

MISS SUSAN. I am ha|)py*Phoelyi will not be an old maid. 

MISS HENRIETTA [wistfully).^ Do you refer, Miss Susan, to 

V. B. ? 

(miss SUSAN smiles happily to herself) 

MISS su^AN. Miss Phoebe of the ringlets as he has called 
her. 

MISS FANNY. Other j^einales besides IVIiss Phoebe have 
ringlets? * 

MISS SUSAN. But you and Miss Henrietta have to employ 
papers, my dear. [Proudly) Phoebe, ne^ver. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY [in defence of Freiny). I do not approve of 
Miss Phoebe at all. 

* MISS SUSAN [flushing). Mary, had Phoebe been dyin^ you 
would have called her an angel, but that is ever the way. 'is 
all jealousy to the bride and good wishes to the corpse. (Her 
guests rise, hurt.) \/ly love, I beg your pardon. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. With your permission, Mfss I 

shall put on my pattens. 

(miss SUSAN gives permission almost haughtily, and the 
ladies retire to the bedroom, miss fanny remaining behind 
a moment to ask a question.) 

MISS FANNY. A bridc ? Miss Susan, do you mean that 
V. B. has declared ? 

MISS SUSAN. Fanny, 1 expect it hourlv. 

• (miss sits AN, left alone, is agitated by the terrible scene with 
MISS WlLLOl^niBY. 1 

Enter phoebe in her bonnet, and we see at once that she 
jreally is the nicest. She /f so flu died %vith delightful news 
that she edniost forgets to take ojf her pattens before crossing 
the blue and white room.) 

MISS -SUSAN. You seem strangely excited, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. Susan, 1 have met a certaiiT indwidual. 

MISS SUSAN. V. B. (pHOEBE uods Several times, anchher 
gleaming eyes tell miss susan as much as if they were a romance 
from the library.) My dear, you arc trembling. 

PHOEBE [bravely). No — oh no. 
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MISS SUSAN, You put your hand to your heart. 

PHOEBE. Did I ? 

MISS SUSAN {in a whisper). My love, has he o^^ercd ? 

PHOEBE {appalled). Oh, Susan. 

{Enter MISS partly cloaked.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. How do you io, Miss Phoebe. {Por- 
tentously) Susan, I have no wish to alarm you, but I am of 
opinion that there is a man in the house. I suddenly felt it 
while putting on my pattens. 

MISS SUSAN. You mean — ^a follower — in the kitchen ? 
{She courageously rings the belly but her voice falters.) I am just 
a little afraid of Patty. 

{Efiter PAT'J'Y, a buxom young zvomariy who loves her 
mistresses and sm'les at themy and knows how to terrorise 
them.) 

Patty, I hope we may not hurt your feelings, but 

PATTY {sternly). Are you implicating, ma’am, that 1 have a 
Vol lower ? 

MISS SUSAN. Oh no, Patty. 

PA'iTY, , So be it. 

MISS SUSAN {ashamed). Patty, come back. {Humbly) I told 
a falsehood just now ; 1 am ashamed of myself. 

PAT'j’Y {severely). As well you might be, ma’am. 

PHOEBE roused that she ivould look heroic if she did 
not spoil the effect by wagging her finger at pa'I'ty). How 
dare you. 'I'here is a man in the kitchen. "I'o the door with 
him. 

pati'Y. a glorious soldier to be so treated ! 

PHOEBE I'he door. 

PATTY. And if he refuses ? 

{They look perplexed.) 

MISS SUSAN. Oh dear ! 

PHOEBE. If he refuses send him here to me. 

{Exit PATTY.) 

MISS SUSAN. Lion-hearted Phoebe. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. A Soldier ? {Nervously) 1 wish it may 
not be that impertinent recruiting sergeant. 1 passed him in the 
street to-day. He closed one of his eyes at me and then quickly 
opened it. I knew what he meant. 

PHOEBE. He does not come. 
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MISS SUSAN. 1 think I hear their voices in dispute. 

(She is listening through the floor. They all stoop or go on 
their kn**cs to listen^ and when^they are in this position the 
RECRUITING SERGEANT enters Unobserved. He chuckles 
aloud. In a moment phoebe is alone with hin^.) 

sERGEAN'r (with an Irish accent). Your servant, ma’am 

PHOEBE (advancing sternly on him). Sir (She is per-- 

plcxed^ as he seems undismayed.) Sergeant (She sees mud 

ft'om his b%ots on the carpet.) Oh ! oh ! (Brushes carpet.) 
Sergeant, I am wishful to scold you, but would you be so 
obliging as to stand on'this paper while I do it ? 

SERGf?AN'r. With all the pleasure in life, ma’am. 

PHOEBE (forgetting to be angry). Sergeant, have you killed 
people ? 

SERGEANT. Dozciis, iivi’am, dozens. 

,PiiOEBE. How terrible. Oh, sir, I pray every night that 
the l^ord in His loving-kindness will root the enemy up. *1^ it 
true that the Corsican Ogre pats babies ? 

SERGEANT. T h?,vc spokeii with them as have seen him do 
it, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. T. he Man of Sin. Have you ever seen a vivan- 
diere, sir ? {JVistfully) I have sometimes wished there*werc 
vivaiidieres in the British Army. (For a fno?nent she sees herself 
as one.) Oh, Sergeant, a shudder goes through me when I S|pc 
you in the streets enticing those poor youn^men. 

SERGEANT. If you were one of tlll;m^ ma’am, and death or 
glory was the call, you would take th<j shilling, ma’am. 

‘ PHOEBE. Oh, not for that. 

SERGEANT. For King and Country, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE (grandly f. Yes, yes, for that. 

SERGEAN'r (candidly). Not that it is all fighting. The sack 
of capuircd towns — the loot. 

PHOEBE (proudly). An English soldier never sacks nor 
loots. 

sergEan p. No, ma’am. And then — the girls. 

PHOEBE. What girls ? 

SERGEAN'r. In the towns that — that we don’t sack 

PHOEBE, How they must hate the haughty conqueror. 

SERGEANT. We are not so haughty as all that. 

PHOEBE (sadly). I think 1 understand. I am afraid, 
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Serge^Jit, you do not tell those poor young men the noble things 
I thought you told them. 

SERGEANT. Ma am, I must e’en tell them \jihat they are 
wishful to hear. '^Phere ha’ been five, ma’am, all this week, 
listening to me and then sh(;wing me their heels, but by a grand 
stroke of luck I have them at last. 

PHOEBE. Luck ? 

(miss SUSAN opens door slightly and Ihtens,) 

SERCiEANT. The luck, ma’am, is that a gentleman of the 
town has enlisted. 'Phat gave them the push forward. 

(miss SUSAN, excited,) 

PHOEBE. A gentleman or this town enlisted ? [liagerly) 
Sergeant, who ? 

SERGEANT. Nay, lua’am, 1 think it be a seciet as yet. 

PHOEBE. But a genlleman ! ’"Pis the most amazing, 
exciting thing. Sergeant, be so obliging. 

seUgeant. Nay, ma’am, 1 can’t. 

MISS SUSAN {at door^ carried atvay by excitement). But you 
must, you must ! 

SELGEANT {turning to the door), \"ou see, ma’am 

{The door is hurriedly closed,) 

PHOEBE {^ashamed). Sergeant, I have not been saying the 
things I meant to say to you. Will you please excuse my 
turning you out of the house somewhat violently. 

SERGEANT. I am uscd to it, ma am. 

PHOEBE. I won’t really hurt you. 

SERGEANT. "Pliaiik you kindly, ma am. 

PHOEBE {observing the bedroom door opening a little^ and speak- 
ing in a loud voice), I protest, sir ; we shall permit no followers 
in this house. Should I discover you in iny kitchen again I 
shall pitch you out — neck and crop. Begone, sir. 

{The SERGEAN'r retires affably. All the ladies except miss 
HENRIETTA co7ne outy admiring phoebe. The wiL- 
LOUGHBYS are attired for their journey across the street,) 

miss WILLOUGHBY. Miss Phoebe, we could not but admire 

you. 

(phoebe, alaSy knows that she is not admirable,) 

PHOEBE. But the gentleman recruit ? 

MISS SUSAN. Perhaps they will know who he is at the 
woollen-draper’s. 
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MISS FANNY. Let US inquire. 

{But before they go Miss Willoughby a duty to perform.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I wish to apologise. Miss Piyaebc, you 
arc a dear, good girl. I f I kave made remarks about her ringlets, 
Susan, it was jealousy. (phcAbe miss susan tvi^h to embrace 
her, but she is not in the ntfiod for it.) Come, sister. 

miss fanny {the dear woman that she is). Phoebe, dear, I 
wish you very happy. 

(PHtfEBE presses her hand.) 

MISS HENRIETTA {entering, and not to he outdone). Miss 
Phoebe, 1 give you joy. 

{The three ladies go, the twd younger ones a little tearfully., 

and we see them pass the window.) * 

PHOEBE {pained). Susiin, you have, been talking to them 
about V. B. 

MISS SUSAN. I could iiot help it. {ILagerly) Now, Phoebe, 
what is it you luive to tell me ? 

PHOEBE {in a lotu voice). Dear, I think it is too holy tef 
speak of. 

miss SUSAN. 'I'o your sister ? 

PHOEBE. Susan, as you know, I was sitting with an uiitiappy 
woman whose husband has fallen in the war. When i*came 
out of the cottage he was passing. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes? 

PHOEBE. He offered me his escort. ‘At first he was very 
silent — ^as he has often been of late. 

MISS SUSAN, tv ! know why. 

PHOEBE. Please not to say that 1 know why. Suddenly he 
stoppM and swung his cane. You know how gallantly he 
swings his cane. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, indeed. 

PHQEBE. He said : ‘ I have something 1 am wishful to tell 
you. Miss Phoebe ; perhaps you can guc'ss what it is.’ 

MISS SUSAN. Go on ! 

PHOEBE. 'I'o say 1 could guess, sister, would have been un- 
ladylike. I said : ‘ Please not to tell mein the public thorough- 
fare ’ ; to which he instantly replied ; ‘ 'Phen I shall call'and 
tell you this afternoon.’ 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe ! 

{They are interrupted by the entrance of patty with tea. 
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They see that she has brought three cupSy and know that this 
is her impertinent way of implying that mistresses y as well 
as maids y may have ay follower.^ When she. has gotte they 
smile at the daring of the womc^iy and sit down to tea.) 

PHOEBE. Susrfn, to think that it has all happened in a single 
year. 

MISS SUSAN. Such a genteel competency as he can offer ; 
such a desirable establishment. 

PHOEBE. I had no thought of that, dear. I was recalling 
our first meeting at Mrs. Fothcringay’s quadrille party. 

MISS SUSAN. Wc had quite forgo^^ten that our respected Jocal 
physician was growing elderly. 

PHOEBE. Until he said : ‘ Allow me to present my new 
partner, Mr. Valentine Brown. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, rfo you remember how at the tea-table 
he facetiously passed the cakc-basket with nothing in it ! 

PHOEBE. He was so amusing from the first. J am thankful, 
Susrm, that I too have a sense of humour. 1 am exceedingly 
funny at times ; am I not, Susan ? 

mEjS SUSAN. Y cs, indeed. But he sees humour in the most 
unexpected things. I say something so ordinary about loving, 
for instance, to have everything cither blue far white in this 
room, and I know not why he laughs, but it makes me feel quite 
witty. 

PHOEBE {a little anxiously). I hope he sees nothing odd or 
quaint about us. 

MISS SUSAN. M^y dear, I am sure he cannot. 

PHOEBE. Susan, the picnics ! 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, the day when he first drank tea in this 
house ! 

PHOEBE. He invited himself. 

MISS SUSAN. He merely laughed when I said it would cause 
such talk. 

PHOEBE. He is absolutely fearless. Susan, he has smoked 
his pipe in this room. 

{They are both a little scared.) 

MisSj SUSAN. Smoking is indeed a dreadful habit. 

PHOEBE. But there is something so dashing about it. 

MISS SUSAN {yjoith melancholy). And now I am to be left 
alone. 
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PHOEBE. No. 

MISS SUSAN, My dear, I could not leave this room. My 
lovely blue and white room. It is my husband. 

PHOEBE [who has become agitated.) Susan, you must make 
my house your home. I ha^'e something distressing to tell you. 

MISS SUSAN. You alarm me. * 

PHOEBE. You know Mr. Brown advised us how to invest 
half of our money. 

MISS SUSAN. I know it gives us eight per cent., though why 
it should do so I cannot understand, but very obliging, I am sure. 

PHOEBE. Susan, ajl that money is lost ; I had the letter 
several days ago. 

MISS SUSAN. Lost ? 

PHOEBE. Something burst, dear, and then they abeconueu. 

MISS SUSAN. But Mr. Brown 

PHOEBE. I have not ac/vertised him of it yet, for he will think 
it was his fault. But I shall tell him to-day. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how much have we left ? 

PHOEBE. Only sixty pounds a year, so you see you must live 
with us, dearest, 

MISS SUSAN, But Mr. Brown — he — 

PHOEBE [grandly). He is a man of means, and if he -is not 
proud to have my Susan I shall say at once : ‘ Mr. Brown — 
the door.’ 

[She presses her cheek to miss susan’s.) 

MISS SUSAN [softly). Phoebe, I have a wedding gift for you. 

PHOEBE. Not yet ? 

MISS SUSAN. It has been ready for a long Mme. I began it 
when you were not ten years old and I was a young woman. I 
meant it for myself, Phoebe. I had hoped that he — his name 
was William — but, I think I must have been too unattractive, 
my love. 

PHOEBE. Sweetest — dearest 

MISS SUSAN. I always associate it with a sprigged poplin I 
was wejiring that summer, with a breadth of coloured silk in it, 
being a naval officer ; but something hi^ppened, a Miss Cicely 
Pemberton, and they are quite big boys now. So long ^go, 
Phoebe — he was very tall, with brown hair — it was most foolish 
of me, but I was always so fond of sewing — with long straight 
legs and such a pleasant expression. 
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Pi^OEBE. Susan, what was it ? 

MISS SUSAN. It was a wedding-gown, my dear. Even plain 
women, Phoebe, we can’t help it ; 'when we are young We have 
romantic 'ideas just as if we were pretty. And soothe wedding- 
gown was never ;ised. Long before it was finished I knew he 
would not 6ffer, but I finis^licdiit, and then I put it away. I 
have always hidden it from you, PHoebe, but of late I have 
brought it out again, and altered it. 

{She goes to ottoman and unlocks it,) 

PHOEBE. Susan, I could not wear it. (miss susan brings the 
weddmg-gown,) Oh ! how sweet, how l)eautiful ! 

miss SUSAN. Y ou will w^ar it, my love, won’t youg? *And 
the tears it was sewn with long ago will all turn into smiles on 
my PhoeJ)e\ wedding-day. 

(TA^V are tearfully happy when a block is heard on the 
street door.) 

PHOEBE. That knock. 

MISS SUSAN. So dashing. 

PHOEBE. So imperious. {She*' is suddenly panic-stricken.) 
Susaiji, I think he kissed me once. 

MISS susuN {starthd). You think ? 

PHOEBE. I know he did. 1 hat evening — ^a week ago, 
when he was squiring me home from the concert. It was 
raining, and my face was wet ; he said that was why he did it. 

‘MISS SUSAN. Because your face was wet ? 

PHOEBE. It does not seem a sufficient excuse now. 

MISS SUSAN {appalled). (Jh, Phoebe, before he had offered ? 

PHOEBE {in disfress). I fear me it was most unladylike. 

(valentine brown is shown in. He is a frank,, genial 
young man of tyjenty-five who honestly admires the ladies, 
though he is amused by their quaintneis. He is modestly 
aware that it is in the blue and white room alone that he is 
esteemed a wit.) 

BROWN. Miss Susan, how do you do, ma’am ? Nay, Miss 
Phoebe, though we have met to-day already I insist on .shaking 
hands with you again. 

MISS SUSAN. Always so dashing. 

(valentine laughs and the ladies exchange delighted smiles.) 

VALENTINE {to MISS susan). And my other friends, I 
hone I find them in health ? "^Fhe spinet, ma’am, seems 
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quite herself to-day ; I trust the ottoman passed a j^ood 
night ? 

Miss»susAN {beaming). We are all quite well, sir. 

VALENTiNft. May I sit on this chair, Miss Phoebe ? I 
know Miss Susan likes me tq break her chairs^ 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, Udo^not Phoebe, 4iow strange 
that he should think so. • 

PHOEBE {instantly). '1 he remark was humorous, was it npt ? 

VALENTINE. How you scc through me, Miss Phoebe. 

•(T/fr sisters again exchange delighted smiles, valentine 
is about to take a seat.) 

ivfiss^susAN {thinking aloAd). Qh dear, I rbel sure he is going 
to roll the coverlet into a ball and then sit on it. 

(valentine, who has been on the point of doing so^ abstains 
and sits guiltily.) 

valentine. So I am dashing, Miss Susan ? Am I dashing, 
Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. A — little, I think. 

valentine. Well, but®! have something to tell you to-day 
which I really thirik is rather dashing, (miss susan gathers her 
knittings looks at phof.be, and is preparing^to go.) ^"'ou are not 
going, nia^im, before you know what it is ? 

MISS SUSAN. 1 — I — indeed — to be sure — I — I know, Mr, 

Brown. 

PHOEBE, Susan ! 

MISS SUSAN. I mean I do not know. * I mean I can guess — 
I mean Phoebe, my love, explaiq. {She goes out.) 

VALENTINE {rather disappointed)^ T^'he (explanation being, 
I sufjpose, that you both know, and I had flattered myself ’twas 
such a secret. Ayi I then to understand that you had foreseen 
it all, Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. Nay, sir, you must not ask that. 

vaIentine, 1 believe in any case ’twas you who first put 
it into my head. 

PHOEBE {aghast). Oh, I hope not. 

valentine. Your demure eyes flty^hcd so every time the 
war was mentioned ; the little Quaker sudclenly looked like a 
gallant boy in ringlets. 

{A dread comes over phoebe, hut it is in her heart alone ; 
it shoivs neither in face ?ior uoice.) 
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PHOEBE, Mr. Brown, what is it you have to tell u!> ? 

v^ENTiNE. That I have enlisted, Miss Phoebe. Did you 
surmise it was something else ? 

PHOEBE. You are goin^ to the wars ? Mr/ Brown, is it 
a jest ? 

VALENTINE. It would be a.^orry jest, ma’am. I thought 
you knew. I concluded that the • recruiting sergeant had 
talked. 

PHOEBE. The recruiting sergeant ? I see. 

VALENTINE. These stirring times. Miss Phoebc-^he. is but 
half a man who stays at home. I have chafed for months. I 
want to see whether I have ajiy courage, and as to be ^n arrmy 
surgeon does not appeal to me, it was enlist or remain behind. 
'I'o-day I found that there were five waverers. I asked them 
would they take the shilling if I took it, and they assented. Miss 
Phoebe, it is not one man ‘I give to the King, but six. 

PHOEBE [brightly). I think you have done bravely. 

VALENTINE. We leave shortly for the Petersburgh barracks, 
and'I go to London to-morrow ; so this is good-bye. 

PHOEBE. I shall pray that you may be preserved in battle, 
Mr. Brown. 

VALENTINE. And you and Miss Susan will write to me when 
occasion offers ? 

PHOEBE. If you wish it. 

ij^ALENTiNE [smiling). With all the stirring news of Quality 
Street. 

PHOEBE. It seems stirring to us ; it must have been merely 
laughable to you, who came here from a great city. 

VALENTINE. Dear Quality Street — that thought me dash- 
ing ! But I made friends in it. Miss Phpebe, of two very 
sweet ladies. 

PHOEBE [timidly). Mr. Brown, I wonder why you have been 
so kind to my sister and me ? 

VALENTINE. The kindiicss was yours. If at first Miss 

Susan amused me [Chuckling) To see her on her knees 

decorating the little legs of the couch with frills as if it were a 
child ! But it was her sterling qualities that impressetl me 
presehtly. 

PHOEBE. And did — did I amuse you also ? 

VALENTINE. Prodigiously, Miss Phoebe. Those other 
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ladies, they were always scolding you, your youtlifulness unlocked 
thein.^ I believe they thought you dashing. 

PHOEBE ^nervously). I have sometimes feared that 1 was 
perhaps too dashing. 

VALENTINE {laughui^ at^this), I You delitious Miss Phoebe. 
You were too quiet. J[ felttorry that one so sweet and young 
should live so grey a life. I wondered whether I could put any 
little pleasures into it. 

PHOEBE. I he picnics ? It was very good of you. 

vXlentine. That was only how it began, for soon f knew 
that it was I who got tjjie pleasures and i^ou who gave them. 
Youiiave been to me. Miss Ph^^ebe, like a quiet, old-fashioned 
garden full of the flowers that Phiglishmen love best betause 
they have known them longest ; the daisy, that stands for 
innocence, and the hyacinth for coi^tancy, and the modest violet 
and the rose. When I am far away, ma’am, I shall often think 
of Miss Phoebe’s pretty soul, which is her garden, and Shut my 
eyes and walk in it. 

{She is smiling gallantly through her pain when miss susan 
returns.) 

Miss SUSAN. Have you — is it — ^you Seem so calm, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE {pressing her sister^s hand warningly and im^oringly). 
Susan, what Mr. Brown is so obliging as to inform us of is not 
what we expected — not that at all. My dear, he is the gentle- 
man who has enlisted, and he came tot tell us that and fo say 
good-bye. 

MISS SUSAN. Going away ? 

PHOEBE. Yes, dear. 

VALENiTNE. Am 1 iiot the ideal recruit, ma’am ; a man 
without a wife of a mother or a sweeth^^art ? 

MISS SUSAN. tNo sweetheart ? 

VALENTINE. Have you one for me. Miss Susan ? 

PHOEBE (hastily, lest her sister^ s face should betray the truth). 
Susan, we shall have to tell him now. You dreadful man, you 
will laugh and say it is just like Quality Street. But 'indeed 
since I met you to-day and you told me you had something to 
communicate we have been puzzling what it could be, and we 
concluded that you were going to be married, 

VALENTINE. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Was that it ! 

PHOEBE. So like women, you know. We thought wc 

D 2 
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perha]^ .cnew her. {Glancing at the weddmg-^gown.) We 
were even discussing what we should wear at the wedding. 

VALENTINE. Ha ! ha ! . I shall often think of tliis, I 
wonder who would have me, Miss, Susan? [Rising,) But 
I must be off ; and God bless you Loth. 

MISS susatJ' {forloni). You art* going ! 

VALENTINE. No niorc mud on your carpet, Miss Susan ; no 
more coverlets rolled into balls. A good riddance. Miss 
Phoebe, a last look at the garden. 

" {leaking her hand and looking into her face.) 

PHOEBE. We shall miss you very much, Mr. Brown. 

VALENTINE. T'herc is onedittle matter. That invciran'ent 
I advised you to make, I am happy it has turned out so well. 

PHOEBE ^-becking miss susan, %vho is about to tell of the loss of 
the money) It was good Qf you to take all that trouble, sir. 
Accept our grateful thanks. 

VALENTINE. Indccd I aiii glad that you are so comfortably 
left I am your big brother. Good-bye again, {Looks round.) 
This little blue and white room and 'its dear inir ites, may they 
be unchanged when I come back. Good-bye. 

{lie goes. Miss<3USAN looks forlornly at phoebe, who stnilei^ 
pit fully.) 

PHOEBE. A misunderstanding ; just a mistake. [She 
shudders^ lifts the wedding-gown and puts it hack in the ottoman. 
Miss^susAN smks sobbing into a chair.) Don’t, dear, don’t — we 
can live it down. ^ 

MISS SUSAN [fiercely). * lie is a liciid in human form. 

PHOEBE. Nay,. you hurf me, sister. He is a brave gentle- 
man. 

MISS SUSAN. The i^oney ; why did you nc^t let me tell him ? 

PHOEBE [flushhig). So that he might offer to me out of pity, 
Susan ? 

.MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how are we to live, with the quartern 
loaf at one and tenpence ? 

PHGEBE. Brother James 

MISS SUSAN.. Yqu know very well that brother James will 
do nothing for us. 

PHOEBE. I think, Susan, we could keep a little school — 
for genteel children only, of course. I would do most of the 
teaching. 
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MISS SUSAN. You a schoolmistress — Phoebe of the ririglets ; 
every ojrie would laugh. 

PiiojEBE. ,I shall hide the ringlc»ts away in a cap Ijke yours, 
Susan, and people will soon forget them. And I shall try to 
look staid and to grow old quickl)i It will not b/i so hard to 
me as you think, dear. 

MISS SUSAN. ^J'here were other gentlemen who were 
attracted by you, Phoebe, atid you turned from them. 

piiOEBF* 1 did not want them. 

MISS SUSAN. 1 hey will come again, and others. 

PHOEBE. No, dear ; never speak of tha> to me any more. 
(/;/ wo^ I let him kiss me. * 

MISS SUSAN. You could not prevent him. 

PHOEBE. Yes, I. could. I know Ia:ould now. wanted 
him to do it. Oh, nevfjr speak tc^ me of others after that. 
Perhaps he saw I wanted it and did it to please me. But I 
meant — indeed I did — that I gave it to him with all my* love. 
Sister, I could bear all the rqst ; but I have been unladylike^ 

{The curthinjalls^ and ive do not see the sisters again for 
ten years ) 



ACT II 

THE SCHOOL 

Ten years later. It is the blue and white room still, but many 
of Miss Susan’s bwiutiful things havr gone, some of them never 
to return ; others are storcB upstairs. Their place fe taken 
by’^'grim scholastic furniture : forms, a desk, a globe, a black- 
board, heartless maps, [t is here that Miss Phoebe keeps school. 
Miss Susan teaches in the nooni opening ofF it, once the spare bed- 
room, where there is a smaller blackboard (for easier sums) but 
no ^Fobe, as Aliss Susan is easily alarmed. Here arc the younger 
pup Is unless they have grown defiant, when they arc promoted 
to the blue and white room to be under ]VJiss*'’Phoebe’s braver 
rule. They really frighten Miss Phoebe also, but she does not 
let her sister know this. 

It Is noon on a day in August, and through the window we 
can see that Quality Street is decorated with flags. We also 
hear at times martial music from another street. Miss Phoebe 
is giving a dancing Iccson to half a dozen pupils, and is doing her 
very best ; now she is at the spinet while they dance, and again 
she is showing them the new step. Wc know it is Miss Phoebe 
because some of her pretty airs and graces still cling to her in a> 
forlorn way, but she is much changed. Her curls arc out of 
sight under a cap, her manner is prim, thelight has gone from 
her eyes and buoyancy from her figure ; shedooks not ten years 
older but twenty, and not an easy twenty. When the children 
•are not looking at her we know that she has the ’headache. 

pYioebe {who is sometimes at the spinet and sometimes dancing). 
T^oes out. So. Chc^t out, Georgy. Point your toes. Miss 
Beveridge — so. So — keep in line ; and young ladies, re- 
member your toes, (georgy in his desire to please has pro- 
truded the wrong part of his person. She lurites a C on his chest 
with chalk.) C stands for chest, Georgy. '^I'his is S. 
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(miss SUSAN darts out of the other room. She is lesi worn 
than MISS phoebe.) 

MISS susAj^ {whispermg so thaU the pupils may not hear), 
Phoebe, how many are fourteen and seventeen ? 

PHOEBE {almost instanily). * T.'hi^ty-one. 

MISS SUSAN. I thankiyou. * {She darts off.) 

PHOEBE. That will do, ladies and gentlemen. Y ou may go. 

{They bow or curtsey^ and retire to miss susan’s room.viith 
the ^exception of Arthur Wellesley tomson, who is 
standing in disgrace in a corner with the cap of shame on his 
head^ and Isabella, forbidding-looking^ learned little girl, 
loABELLA holds Up her hana for permission to speak.) 

ISABELLA. Please, ma’am, father wishes me to acqifire 
algebra. 

PHOEBE {with a sinking). Algebra ! Tr — it is not a very 

ladylike study, Isabella. 

ISABELLA. Father says, will you or won’t you ? 

PHOEBE. And you are thin. It will make you tnirdier* 
my dear. 

ISABELLA. Father says I am thin but wiry. 

PHOEBE. Yc*s, you are. {JVith feelinff) You are veiy wiry, 
Isabella. 

ISABELLA. Father says, either I acquire algebra or I go to 
Miss Prothero’s establishment. 

PHOEBE. Very well, I — I will do mydiest. You may ^o. 
(ISABELLA goes and phoebe sit,%ivea7'ily,) 

AR'rHUR {fingering his cap). Please, ^na’am, may I take it 
off now ? 

PHOEBE. Certainly not. Unliappy boy (arthur 

gi^ins.) Come her?. Are you ashamed of yourself? 

ARTHUR {blithely). No, ma’am. 

PiiqEBE (/« a terrible ^oice), Arthur Wellesley Tomson, 
fetch me the irfiplement. (arthur goes briskly for the cane^ anA 
she hits the desk with it.) Arthur, surely that t<‘rrifies you ? 

ARTHUR. No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Arthur, why did you fight*witl> that street boy ? 

ARTHUR. ’Cos he said that when you caned you did* not 
draw blood. 

PHOEBE. But I don’t, do I ? 

ARTHUR. No, ma’am. 
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piAf.be. Then why fight him ? {^Remembering how strange 
boys are) Was it for the honour of the school ? 

ARTHUR. Yes, ma’am. . 

PHOEBE. Say you are sorry, Arthur^ and I won’t punish you. 
{He hursts Into tears.) c 

ARTHUR. \ ou promised to ^ne q te, and now you are not 
going to do it. 

Phoebe {incredulotis). Do you wish to be caned ? 

ARTHUR {holding out his hand eagerly). If you pl/*asej Miss 
Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. Unnjtural boy. {She fanes him in a very uni>ro- 
fessional manner.) Poor deal' boy. 

{She kisses the hand.) 

ARTHUR {gloomily). Oil, ma’am, you will never be able to 
cane if you hold it like that You should hold it like this. Miss 
Phoebe, and give it a wriggle like that. 

{She is too soft-hearted to follow his instructions.) 

rhoebe {almost in tears). Go away. 

ARTHUR {retnenibering that women are strange). Don’t cry, 
ma’am ; I love you. Miss Phoebe. 

{She 'seats him*bn her knee, and he thinks of a way to please 
her.) 

If any boy says you can’t cane I will blood him. Miss Phoebe. 
(piiOEBE shudders, and Miss susan again darts in. She 
signs to PHOEBR to send Arthur away.) 

MISS SUSAN {as soon as Arthur has gone). Phoebe, if a her- 
ring and a half cost thrbe lui’pence, how many for elevenpence ? 

PHOEBE {mstantly). Klevcn. 

MISS SUSAN. William Smith says it is fifteen ; and he ii such 
a big boy, do you thinJc I ought to contradicf him ? May I say 
there are differences of opinion about it ? Nvi one can be really 
sure, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. It is eleven. I once worked it '"out with real 
herrings. {Stoutly) Susan, we must never let the big boys know 
thatVe are afraid of them. 'I'o awe them, stamp with the foot, 
speak in a ferocious voice, and look them unflinchingly in the 
face? {Then she pales.) Oh, Susan, Isabella’s fiither insists on 
her acquiring algebra. 

MISS SUSAN. What is algebra exactly ; is it those three- 
cornered things ? 
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PHOEBE. It is X minus equals % plus v and things like that. 
And all the time you are saying they are equal, you feel in your 
heart, why should they be. 

{^he music of the kind sivells here^ and both ladies put their 
hands to their ears,) 

It is the band for to-’»iight*s ball. We must not grudge their 
rejoicings, Susan. It is not every year that there is a Waterloo 
to celebrate. 

MISS ?jusAN. I was not thinking of that. I was thinking 
that he is to be at the ball to-night 5 and we have not seen him 
for ten years. , 

PHOEBE {calmly). Yes, ten years. We shall be glad to 
welcome our old friend back, Susan. I am going into your 
room lUiW to take the L/atin class. ^ 

{^A soldier with a (rirl passes- -a yokel follows angrily,) 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, that weary Latin, 1 wish I had the whip- 
ping of the man who invented it. 

(She returns to her room^ and the sound of the miAlc dies 
away, miss piioebe, who is 7iot a very accomplished 
classical scholar^ is taking a final peep at ^he declensions 
when MISS susan reappears excitedly,) 

PHOEBE. ]What is it ? 

MISS SUSAN (tragically). William LSmith ! Phoebe, I tried 
to look ferocious, indeed I did, but he saw I was afraid, and before 
the whole school he put out his tongue at me. 

PHOEBE. Susan ! 

(She is lion-hearted ; she rememfters Arthur’s instructions,^ 
and practises vjith the cane.) 

MISS susvN (frightened), Phoebe, he is much too big. Let 
it pass. 

PHOEBE. If*I let it pass I am a stumbling-block in the way 
of t»*ue education. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister ! 

PHOEBE (grandly). Susan, stand aside. 

(Giving the cane Arthur’s inost telling flicks she Marches 
into the other room. Then^ ivhile miss susan is listening 
7iervouslyy captain valentine brown is ushered m by 
PAi'TY. He is b7'07vzed ayid soldierly. He ivears the 
whiskers of the period^ and is in tmiforrn. He has lost his 
left hand, but this is not at first noticeable,) 
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PAT'KY. Miss Susan, \is Captain Brown ! 

MISS SUSAN. Captain Brown ! 

VALENTINE [greeting her wqrnily). Reports himself at liome 
again. 

MISS SUSAN [gratified), Yqu call ‘this* home ? 

VALENTINE.* When the other^men ^I'allccd of their homes, 
Miss Susan, I thought of this room. [Looking about him) 
Mapfi — desks — heigho ! But still it is the same dear room. I 
have often dreamt. Miss Susan, that I came back to it ip muddy 
shoes. *' [Seeing her alarm) I have not, you know ! Miss Susan, 
I rejoice to find no/:hangc in you ; pnd Miss Phoebe — Miss 
Phoebe of the ringlets — 1 hopenhere be as little change infner ? 

MfdS SUSAN [painfully). Phoebe of the ringlets ! Ah, 
Captain Brawn, you need not expect to see her. 

VALEN riNF. She is not h^Te ? 1 vow it spoils all my home- 

coming. 

[t4t this moment the door of the other room is fiung open and 
PHOEBE rushes out ^ followed by william sMrni, who is 
brandishing the cane, valentine takes m>the situation ^ 
aetd without looking at phoebe sei%es william by the collar 
and marches himSout of the school.) 

miss srusAN. Phoebe, did you see who it is ? , 

PHOEBE. I saw. [In a sudden tremor^) Susan, I have lost all 
my looks. 

[The pupils are exowding in from miss susan’s room.^ and 
she orders them hack /Jtnd goes with them, valen'jtne 
returns^ and speakl as he enters^ not recognising phoebe, 
whose hack is fto him.) 

valentine, a young reprobate, madam, but I have de- 
posited him on the caust^way. I fear 

[lie stops, puz'zJed because the lady has covered her face with 
her hands.) 

PHOEBE. Captain Brown. 

VALENTINE. Miss Plioebc, it is you ? 

[He goes to her, but he cannot help showing that her appear- 
ance is a shock Jo him.) 

PHOEBE [without bitterness). Y es, I have changed very much, 
I have not worn well, Captain Brown. 

valentine [awkwardly). We — we arc both older. Miss 
Phoebe. 
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{Tie holds out his hcmd warmly^ ivith affected high spirits.) 

PHOFBE {smiling reproachfully). 1 1 was both hands when you 
went away. {He has to show that his left hand is gone ; she is 
overcome.) I did not know. {She presses the empty sleeve in 
remorse.) You never mentioned it in your letters. 

VALENTINE {now grown rather stern). Miss Pfioebe, what 
didy^/i/ omit from your letters ? that you had such young black- 
guards as that to terrify you. 

PHOEBE.. He is the only one. Most of them are dear 
children ; and this is the last day of the term. 

VALENTINE. Ah, ma’aiu, if only you had invested all your 
money you laid out part by my advice. What a monstrous 
pity you did not. 

PHOEBE. We never thought of it. 

VALENTINE. You look SO tircd. 

PHOEBE. I have the headache to-day. 

VALENniNE. You did not use to have the headache. Curse 
those dear children. 

PHOEBE {hravjly). Nay, do not distress yourself about me. 
T ell me of yourself. We are so proud of the way in which you 
won your commission. Will you leave th6 army now ? 

VALENTINE. Yes ; and I have some intention of pui’suing 
again the old life in Quality Street. {He is ?iot a man who has 
reflected much. He has come hack thinking that all the adventures 
have been his, and that the old life in Quality^ Street has waited^ as 
in a sleeps to he restoned on the day of hU returti.) I came here in 
such high spirits, Miss Phoebe. 

PHOEBE {zvith a zvry smile). ^I'he cliange in me depresses you. 

VALEN11NE. I was ill liopcs that you and Miss Susan would 
be going to the ball? I had brought cards for you with me to 
make sure. 

(She is pleased and means to accept. He sighs, and she 
understands that he thinks her too old.) 

PHOEBE. But now you see that my dancing days are done. 

VALENTINE {uncomfortably). Ah, no. 

PHOEBE {taking care he shall not see that*he hrs hurt her). But 
you will find many charming partners. Some of them have 
been my pupils. 'Phere was even a pupil of mine who fought 
at Waterloo. 

VALENTINE. Youiig Blades ; I have heard him on it. {She 
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puts\er hand wearily to her head,) Miss Phoebe — what a dull 
grey world it is ! 

{She turns aivay to .hide her emotion^ and Mibh isUSAN 
comes in.) 

MISS SUSAN. •Phoebe, I ^viavc skid that you will not take the 
Latin class to-day, and I am dishiissinf, them. 

VALENTINE. Latin ? 

♦PHOEBE {rather defiantly). I am proud to teach it. {Break-- 
ing do%vn) Susan — his arm — have you seen ? 

(miss SUSAN also is overcome ^ but recovers as the children 
croivd in.) 

MISS SUSAN. Hats off, gc^itlemen salute, ladies curfscy — to 
thb brave Captain Brown. 

(cAPi'AiN BROWN salutes them awkwardly^ and they cheer 
hmiy to his great dis%')mforty as tfiey pass out.) 

VALENTINE {when they have gone). A terrible ordeal, ma am. 
{The old friends look at each othet\ and there is a silence. 
VALENTINE feels that all the fine tales and merry jests he has 
brought back for the ladies tiave turn^ed^into dead things. 
He wants to go away and thmk.) 

PHOEBE.* I wish^-you very happy at the ball. 

VAlENTiNE {sighing). Miss Susan, cannot \ve turn all these 
maps and horrors out till the vacation is over ? 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, we always do. By to-morrow this 
wnl be my dear blutiand white room again, and that my sweet 
spare bedroom. 

PHOEBE. For five weeks ! 

VALENTINE {making vatn belief). And then — the — the dash- 
ing Mr. Brown will drop in as of old, and, behold, Miss*Susan 
on her knees once nipre putting tucks into* my little friend the 
ottoman, and Miss Phoebe — IVliss Phoebe-^- — 

PHOEBE. Plioebe of the ringlets ! 

{She goes out quietly.) 

VALENTINE {miserably). Miss Susan, what a shame it is. 

Miss susan {hotly). Y es, it is a shame. 

VALENTINE {siuldetily becofne more of a ma?i). *^rhe brave 
Captain Brown ! Good God, ma’am, how much more brave 
are the ladies who keep a school. 

(patty shows in two visitors^ miss charlotte parratt 
and ENSIGN BLADES. CHARLOTTE is a pretty minx who 
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we are glad to say does not reside in Quality Strdfty and 
, BLADES is a callow youthy inviting admiration,) 

CHAREO'j^'E [as they salute). But I did not know you had 
company. Miss Susan. t 

MISS SUSAN. ’Tis Gapta*tn Brciwn — Miss* Charlotte Parratt. 

CHARLOTTE [gushing\ 'riie heroic Brown ? 

VALENTINE. Alas, iio, ma’am, the other one. 

CHARLOTTE. Miss Susan, do you see who accompifnies 
me ? 

% 

MISS SUSAN. I cannot quite recall 

BLADES. A few years,ago, ma’am, there sat in this room a 
scrubtiy, inky little boy — I was that boy. 

MISS SUSAN. Can it be our old pupil — Ensign Blades ? 

[She thinks him very fmey and he^howsy ivell phased.) 

BLADES. Once a litjle boy ani now your most obedient, 
ma’am. 

MISS SUSAN. You have come to recall old memories 

BLADES. Not precisely ; I — Charlotte, explain. 

ciiARLOTTEf JiAisigii filades wishes me to say that it must 
seem highly romantic to yem to have had n pupil who has#fought 
at Waterloo. 

MISS SUSAN,, Not exactly romantic. I trust, sir, that when 
you speak of having been our pupil you are also so obliging as to 
mention that it was during our first year. Otherwise it makes 
us seem so elderly. 

[lie bows agairiy in what he believes to he a quix^zical 

manner.) 

CHARLOTTE. Eiisigii Blades wouia dc pleased to hear. Miss 
Susfln, what you think of him as a whole. 

MISS SUSAN. Tndeed, sir, I think you are monstrous fine. 
[Innocently) It quite awes me to remember that we used to whip 
him. 

valentinS [delighted). Whipped him. Miss Susan ! (•/;/ 

solemn burlesque of ciiarlotte) Ensign Blades wishes to indicate 
that it was more than Buonaparte could do. We shall meet 
again, bright boy. 

[He makes his adieux and goes.) 

BLADES. Do you think he was quizzing me ? 

miss SUSAN [simply). I cannot think so. 

BLADES. He said ‘ bright boy,’ ma’am. 
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Missvhi/SAN. I am sure, sir, he did not mean it. 

(pHOEBE returns,) 

PHOEBE. Charlotte, I am happy to see you. You look 
delicious, my dear — ^so young and fresh. 

CHARLOTTE. I?a ! Do ypu thifik so. Miss Phoebe ? 

BLADES. Miss Phoebe, your dbedie^/;t. 

PHOEBE. It is Ensign Blades ! But how kind of you, sir, 
to rovisit the old school. Please to sit down. 

CHARLOTTE. Kiisigii Blades has a fevour to ask of \ioiu Miss 
Phoebe. 

BLADES. I lean\, ma’am, that Captain Brown has obtained 
a card for you for the ball, and I' am here to solicit for the llbnour 
of stJmding up with you. 

{For^the ynornent PfioEBE is flattered, Here^ she believes^ 
is some one who does %not think her too old for the dance. 
Then she perceives a meaning smile pass between charlotte 
find the ensicjn.) 

n"^iiJ)EBe {paling). Is it that you desire to make sport of me .? 

BLADES {honestly distressed). Oh no, ma’ain,«I vow — but I 
— I arn such a quiz, ma’am. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister*! 

PHOEBE. 1 am sorry, sir, to have to deprivq. you of some 
entertainment, but I am not going to the ball. 

MISS SUSAN {haughtily). Ensign Blades, I bid you my adieux. 

biJades {ashamed), Jf I have hurt Miss Phoebe’s feelings I 
beg to apologise. 

MISS SUSAN. If you Miave hurt them. Oh, sir, how is it 
possible for any one to be as silly as you seem to be. 

BLADts {who cannot find the answer), Charlotte — explaiti. 
{But charlotte; considers that their insit has not been 
sufficiently esteemed and departs with a cold curtsey, taking 
him tvith her, 

MISS SUSAN turns sympathetically to phoebe* but phoebe, 
fighting with her pain, sits doivn at the spinet and plays at 
first excitedly a gay tune, then slowly, then comes to a stop 
with her head bowed. Soon she jumps up courageously, 
dirushes azvay her distress, gets an algebra book from the desk 
and sits doiun to study it. Miss susan is at the windo%v, 
where ladies and gentlefnen are notv seen passing in hall 
attire,) 
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MISS SUSAN. What book is it, Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. It is an algebra. 

MISS sus^N. They are going by to the ball. [In anger) My 
Phoebe should be going to the ball, too. 

PHOEBE. You jest*Sus^n. ^pMiss susai9 watches her read, 
PHOEBE has to wipe avj^ a tfar ; soon she rises and gives zvay to 
the emotion she has been suppressing ever since the entrance of 
VALENTINE.) Susaii, I liatc him. Oh, Susan, I could hatohim 
if it wer^ not for his poor hand. 

MISS SUSAN. My dear. 

PHOEBE. He thought,! was old, because; I am weary, and he 
shouW not have forgotten. 1 aiti only thirty. Susan, why docs 
thirty seem so much more than twenty-nine ? [As if va^.en- 
TiNE were present) Oh, sir, how dare^you look so pityingly at 
me ? Because I have had to work^o hard, — is it a crime when 
a woman works ? Because I have tried to be couratJ^eous — 
*liave I been courageous, Susan ? 

MISS SUSAN. God knows you have. 

PHOEBE. BuHt has gfven me the headache, it has tired my 
eyes. Alas, Miss Phoebe, all your charm has gone, for you 
have the headache, and your eyes are tired. He is' dancing with 
Charlotte Parj*att now, Susan. ‘ 1 vow, Miss Charlc^tte, you 
arc selfish and silly, but you are sweet eighteen.’ ‘ Oh la. 
Captain Brown, what a quiz you arc.’ "I'hat delights him, 
Susan ; see how he waggles his silly hcajJ. 

MISS SUSAN. Charlotte Parratt is a goose. 

PHOEBE. ’Tis what gentlemen pfefer. If there were a 
sufficient number of geese to go found, Sitsan, no woman of 
sense would ever get a husband. ‘ Charming Miss Charlotte, 
you are like a garden 5 Miss Phoebe wa^ like a garden once, but 
’tis a faded garden now.’ 

MISS SUSAN. If to be ladylike 

PHOEBE. Susan, I am tired of being ladylike. I aim a 
young woman still, and to be ladylike is not enough. I 
wish to be bright and thoughtless and merry. It is* every 
woman’s birthright to be petted a«d admired \ I wish to 
be petted and admired. Was I born to be confined within 
these four walls } Are they the world, Susan, or is there 
anything beyond them ? I want to know. My eyes arc 
tired because for ten years they have seen nothing but maps 
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and ^i^sks. Ten years ! Ten years ago I went to bed a 
young girl and I woke with this cap on my licad. It is not 
fair. This is not me, Susan, this is s^muc* other pc^'son, 1 want 
to be myself. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, Pheebe, ybu v^lio have always been so 
patient ! 

PHOEBE. Uh no, not always. If you only knew how I 
have rebelled at times, you would turn from me in horror. 
Susan, I have a picture of myself as I used to be ; I sometimes 
look at it. I Sometime'S kiss it, and say, ‘ Poor girl, they have 
all forgotten you. ,But I remember.’ 

MISS SUSAN. I cannot recall it. 

PHOEBE. I keep it locked away in my loom. Would you 
like to see- it ? I shall bring it down. My room ! Oh, 
Susan, it is there that the Phoebe you think so patient has the 
hardest fight with herself, for there I have seemed to hear and 
see the'd^hoebe of whom this {looking at herself) is but an image 
iiva (iist<^rtcd glass. I have heard her singing as if she thought 
she was still a girl. I have heard her weeping ; * perhaps it was 
only I ^who was weeping ; but she seemed to cry to me, ‘ Let 
me out of this prison; give me back the years you have taken 
from mu. Oh, where are my pretty curls ? ’ she cried. ‘ Where 
is my youth, my youth ! ’ 

{She goes outy leaving miss susan ivoefuL Presently susan 

' takes up the algebra hook ayid reads.) 

MISS SUSAN. ‘ A stroke B multiplied by B stroke C equal 
AB stroke a little 2 ; ?.trokc AC add BC.’ Poor Phoebe ! 
‘ Multiply by C strike A and we get ’ — Poor Phoebe ! ‘ C a B 

stroke a little 2 stroke AC little 2 add BC.’ Oh, I camiot 
believe it ! ‘ Stroke a little 2 again, add AB dittle 2 add a little 

2 C stroke a BC.’ . . . 

(patty comes in with the lamp.) 

patty. Hurting your poor eyes reading without a lamp. 
Think shame. Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN (zu/VA spirit). Patty, I will not be dictated to. 
(patty looks out at window.) Draw the curtains at once. I 
cannot allow you to stand gazing at the foolish creatures who 
crowd to a ball. 

pattv {closing curtains). I am not gazing at them, ma’am ; 
I am gazing at my sweetheart. 
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MISS SUSAN. Your sweetheart ? I fAow 

you had one. 

PATTY. ]^or have I, ma’am, as yet. But I looks out, and 
thinks T to myself, at any moment he may turn the corner. I 
ha’ been looking out at windows vfaiting forliim to oblige by 
turning the corner this fi|tecn jfears. 

MISS SUSAN. Fifteen years, and still you are hopeful ? 

PATTY. There is not a more hopeful woman in all the king’s 
dominions.^ 

MISS SUSAN. You who arc so much older than Miss Phoebe. 

PAT'i'Y. Yes, ma’am, \ ha’ the advantage of her by ten 
years* 

MISS SUSAN. It would bc idle to pretend that you arc specially 
comely. 

PATTY. 'That may be, but my fac'^ / own, and the mr^re 

I see it in the glass the more it pleases me. T never look at it 
bift I say to myself, ‘ Who is to be the lucky man ? ’ 

MISS SUSAN. ’'Fis wonderful. 

PATTY. 'Flii# will be a great year for females, ma’am. 
Think how many of the men that marched away strutting to the 
wars have come back limping. Who is to Itike off their wooden 
legs of an evening, Miss Susan ? You, ma’am, or me ? 

MISS SITS AN. Patty ! 

PA'n’Y {doggedly). Or Miss Phoebe ? [If^ith feeling) 'I'hc 
pretty thing that she was, Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. Do you remember, Patty ? J think there 
is no other person who remembers unless it bc the Misses 
Willoughby and Miss Henrietta. 

PA^STY {eagerly). Give her a chance, ma’am, and take her to 
the balls. 'Fhere three of them this w,eek, and the last ball 
will be the best, for ’tis to bc at the barracks, and you will need 
a carriage to take you there, and there will be the packing of you 
into it by gallant squires and the unpacking of you out, and other 
devilries. 

MISS SUSAN. Patty ! 

PATTY. If Miss Phoebe were to dress young again and put 
candles in her eyes that used to be so bright, and coax back Jier 
curls 

(piioiiBK returns y and a gretit change has come over her. 

She is young and pretty again. She is wearing the wedding-- 
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gown oj act 1,5 her ringlets are glorious^ her figure youthful ^ 
her face flushed and animated, patty is the first to see hcr^ 
and is astounded, phoere signs to her to go.) 

PHOEBE {yuhen patty has gone).* Susan, (miss susan sees 
and is speechless!) Susan, this is the picture of my old self that 
1 keep locked away in my room, anq sometimes take out of its 
box to look at. 'I'liis is the girl who kisses herself in the glass 
ard sings and dances with glee until I put Jier away frightened 
lest you should hear her. 

Kliss SUSAN, flow marvellous ! Oh, Phoebe ! 

PHOEBE. Perhaps 1 should not do it, but it is so easy. 1 
have but to put on the old \Vedding-gown and tumble 'iny curls 
o^it of the cap. (Passionately) Sister, am 1 as changed as he says 
I am ? 

MISS SUSAN. You almost frighten me. 

(The band is heard.) 

p'HOEBE. I'hc music is calling to us. Susan, 1 will celebrate 
Waterloo in a little ball of my own. See, my curls have begun 
to dance, they are so anxious to dance. Ono dance, Susan, to 
Phoebe of the ringlets, and then 1 will put lier away in licr box 
and never look at her again. Ma’am, may I have the lionour ? 
Nayy then I shall dance alone. (She dances.) Oh, Susan, I 
almost wish I were a goose. 

(Presently pati'y returns. She ga 2 .es at miss phoebe 
dancing.) 

patty. Miss Phoebe ! 

PHOEBE (still dancing. Not Miss Phoebe, Patty. I am not 
myself to-night,*! am — let me see, I ant my niece. 

patty i^in a whisper to susan). But Miss Susan, ’tis CJaptain 
Brown, 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, Stop, Phoebe, stop ! 

PATTY. Nay, let him see her ! 

(miss SUSAN hurries scandalised into thii other room as 
VALENTINE enters.) 

valentine. I ventured to come back because (phoebe 

turns to him-^he ^tops abruptly ^ bewildered.) I beg your pardon, 
madam, I thought it was Miss Susan or Miss Phoebe. 

(His mistake surprises her^ but she is in a wild mood and 
curtseys^ then turns away and smiles. He stares as if half- 
convinced.) 
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PATTY {^ith an inspiration), ’Tis my mistresses’ niecf^ air ; 
she is on a visit here. 

{He is deceived. He bows gallantly y then remembers the 
object\f his visit. He produces a bottle of medicine,) 
valentine. Patty, I obtained this at the apothecary’s for 
Miss Phoebe’s headachtl It should be taken at (Aice. 

PATTY. Miss Phoebe is lying down, sir. 
valentine. Is she asleep ? 

PA'r i Y {demurely). No, sir, I thiiik she be wide awake. 
VAiEN'ftNE. It may soothe her. 

PHOEBE. Patty, take it to Aunt Phoebe at once, 

‘ d PA'iTY goes out sedately with the medicine.) 

VALENTINE {after a little awkwai'dnesSy which phoebe enje^s). 

Perhaps 1 may venture to present myself. Miss — Mi^ i 

PHOEBE. Miss — Livvy, sir. 

valentine, I am Captain Brown, Miss Livvy, an old friend 
of both your aunts. 

PHOEBE (curtseying), 1 have heard them speak of a dashing 
Mr. Brown. JJut I think*it cannot be the same. 
valentine (a liHle chagrined). Why not, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE. I ask your pardon, sir. 

VALENTINE. I was surc you must be related. Indeed, for 

a moment the Ifkeness — even the voice 

PHOEBE (pouting). La, sir, you mean I am like Aunt Phoebe. 
Every one says so — ^and indeed ’tis no compliment. 

VALENTINE. ’I'would have been a compliment once. You 
must be a daughter of the excellent Mr*. James Throssel who 
used to reside at Great Buckland. 

PHOEBE. He is still there. 

valentine, a* tedious twenty miles from here, as I re- 
member. 

PHOEBE. La ! I have found the journey a monstrous quick 
one, sit. 

(The band is again heard. She runs to the window to peep 
between the curtains y and his eyes follow her admiringly,) 
valentine (eagerly). Miss Livvy, ypu go to the ball ? 
PHOEBE. Alas, sir, I have no card. , 

VALENTINE. I havc two cards for your aunts. As Miss 
Phoebe has the headache, your Aunt Susan must take you to the 
ball. 
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prfv'^EBE. Oh, oh ! [Her feet move to the music.) Sir, I 
:annot control my feet. 

VALENTINE. hey are already at the ball, ma’am ; you 
must follow them. ^ 

PHOEBE {with cll the pent-^\4p mixhief of ten years). Oh, sir, 
do you think some pretty gentleman n,ight be partial to me at 
the ball ? 

TfALENTiNE. If that is your wish 

PHOEBE. I should love, sir, to inspire frenzy in the breast of 
the male. {With sudden collapse) I dare not go — I dare not. 

VALENTINE. Miss Livvy, 1 vow 

{He turns eagerly to mis.:; sitsan, xvho enters.) 

I have ventured, Miss Susan, to introduce myself to your 
charming niece. 

(miss SUSAN ivould like to run away again^ hut the wicked 
MISS PHOEBE is determined to have her help.) 

PH9EBE. Aunt Susan, do not be angry with your Livvy— 
ypui Livvy, Aunt Susan. This gentleman says he is the dashing 
Mr, Brown, he has cards for us for the ball, Auntie. Of course 
we cannot go — we dare not go. Oh, Auntie, hasten into your 
bombazine. 

Misr SUSAN {staggered). Phoebe 

PHOEBE. Aunt Phoebe wants me to go Tf I say she does 
you know she does ! 

F iiss SUSAN. But my dear, my dear. 

PHOEBE. Oh, Auntie, why do you talk so much. Come, 
come. 

VALENTINE. shall scu to it, Miss Susan, that your niece 
has a charming ball. 

PHOEBE. He means he will find me sweet partners. 

VALEN'iTNE. Nay, ma’am, 1 mean J shall be your partner. 

PHOEBE {who is not an angel). Aunt Susan, he still 
dances ! 

VALENTINE. Stilly ma’am ? 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir, you are indeed dashing. Nay, sir, please 
not to scowl, I could HQt avoid noticing them. 

VALENTINE. Noticing what. Miss Ivivvy ? 

PHOEBE. 7'he grey hairs, sir. 

VALENTINE. I VOW, ma’am, there is not one in my head. 

PHOEBE. He is such a quiz. I so love a quiz. 
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VALENTINE. Then, ma’am, I shall do nothing but qv\z you 
at the ball. Miss Susan, I beg you 

Mis§ SUSAN. Oh, sir, dissuade her. 

valentine. Nay, I ejntreat. 

PiioEEE. Auntie ! 

MISS SUSAN. '1 hinkl^my dtar, think, we dare hot. 

PHOEBE {shuddering). No, we dare not, I cannot go. 

VALENTINE. Indeed, ma’am 

PHOEBE, ’^ris impossible. 

{She really means it, and had not the music here taken an 
unfair advantage of her it is certain ^that miss phoebe 
• would never have gone to the hall. In after years she and 
MISS sus.AN would have talked together of the monstrous 
evenhig zuhen she nearly lost her head, hut regaif\ed it before 
it could fall off. But suddenly the rtiusic swells so alluringly 
that it is a thousand fingers he^oning her to all the balls she 
has missed, and in a transport she zvhirls miss from 
the blue and white room to the bed-chamber zvhere hjfie 
bombazi>ie. valentine awaits their return like a Con- 
queror, until MISS livvy’s zvords about his hair return to 
trouble him. Hr is stooping, gazh^ intently into a small 
mirror, extracting the grey hairs one by one, zvhen^VATTY 
ushers in the sister's Willoughby and miss henrieti'a. 
MISS HENRIETTA is zvearhig the 7tezv veil, which opens or 
closes like curtains zvhen she pulls a strmg. She ope?is it^yiozv 
to see zuhat he is doing, and the slight sound brhigs him to 
his feet.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. 'Tis but thc*ncw vei\, sir ; there is no 
cau^e for alarm. 

{They have%already learned from patty, we may be sure^ 
that he is in the house, hut they express genteel surprise.) 

MISS fanny. Mary, surely we are addressing the gallant 
Captain Brown ! 

valentine. It is the Misses Willoughby and Miss Hen- 
rietta. ’Tis indeed a gratification to renew acquaintance with 
such elegant and respectable females. 

{The greethigs are elaborate.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. You have seen Miss Phoebe, sir ? 

valentine. I have had the honour. Miss Phoebe, I 
regret to say, is now lying down with the headache. {fThe ladies 
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are delicately minded to exchange glances before a man, hut they 
are privately of opinion that this meeting after ten years with the 
dax^ing brown has laid miss phoebe low. They are in a twitter 
of sympathy with her, and yearning to see miss susan alone ^ so that 
they may draw from her an account of the exciting meeting.) Y ou 
do not favou/ the ball to-night ? i 

MISS FANNY. I confcss balls are distasteful to me. 

i^iss HENRIETTA. ’Twill be a mixed assembly. I am 
credibly informed that the woollen-draper’s daughter has 
obtained a card. 

VALENTINE {gravely). Good God, ma’am, is it possible ? 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. We shall probably spend the e^ inning 
here with Miss Susan at the card table. 

VALENT.TNE. But Miss Susan goes with me to the ball, 
ma’am. 

{fChis is scarcely less exciting to them than the overthrow of 
tfhe Corsican.) 

^ V/ LENTiNE. Nay, I hope there be no impropriety. Miss 
Livvy will accompany her. 

MISS wiLLOUGEiBY {bewildered). Miss Livvy ? 

VALENTINE, Yhe’r charming niece. 

{The ladies repeat the word in a daxe.) 

MISS FANNY. T hey had not apprised us that they have a 
visitor. 

• ) {They think this reticence tmfriendly^ and are wondering 
whether they ought not to retire hurt, when miss susan 
enters in her homkaxine^ wraps, and hoimet. She starts at 
sight of them^ and has the bearing of a guilty person.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {stijffly). We have but now been adver- 
tised of your intention for this evening, Susan 

MISS HENRIETTA. We deeply regret our intrusion. 

MISS SUSAN {wistfully). Please not to be piqued, Mary, 
r was so — sudden. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I caniiot remember, Susan, that your 
estimable brother had a daughter. I thought all the three 
were sons. 

MISS SUSAN {with deplorable readiness). 'Fhree sons and a 
daughter. Surely you remember little l.ivvy, Mary ? 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {bluntly). No, Susan, I do not. 

MISS SUSAN. I — I must go. I hear Livvy calling. 
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MISS FANNY {tartly). I hear nothing but the band. We are 
not to see your niece ? 

MISS susav. Another time — to-morrow. Pray Best a little 
before you depart, Mai;y.* jl — I — Phoebe ^ivvy — ^the liead- 
ache 

{Sut before she ca>} go another lady enters gnily.) 

VALENTINE. Ah, hcrc is Miss Livvy. 

{The true culprit is more cunning than miss susan, and 
heft're they can see her she quickly pulls the strings ^ her 
bonnet, which is like miss Henrietta’s, and it obscures her 
face.) 

miss SUSAN. J his — this is my niece, Livvy — Miss Wil- 
loughby, Miss Henrietta, Miss Fanny Willoughby. 

VALENTINE. Ladies, excuse my imputience, but 

miss WILLOUGHBY. Qnc mome.Ht, sir. May 1 ask. Miss 
lyivvy, how many brothers you have ? 

PHOEBE. 'I'wo. 

miss WILLOUGHBY. I tljiaiik you. 

{She look} strangely at miss susan, and miss phoebe knows 
that she has blundered.) 

PHOEBE {at a venture). Excluding the uimappy 'Ehoinas. 

MISS SUSAN {dever for the only moment in her life). We never 
mention him. 

( / hey are swept away on the arms of the impatient captain.] 

MISS WILLOUGHBY, MISS HENRIETTA, ANT) MISS FANNY. What 

has 'i'homas done ? 

{7'hey have no suspicion as yet, of what miss phoebe has 
done ; but they believe there is a scandal in the Throssel 
jamily, and they %vill not sleep happily until they knoxv what 
it is.) 
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THE BALL 

A BALL, but not the one to which we have seen IVIiss Susan and 
Miss Phoebe rusli forth upon their career of crime, Thisj,*! the 
third of the series, the one of wliich Patty has foretold with 
liorrid relish that it promises to be specially given over to devil- 
ries. 'Pile scene is a canvas pavilion, used as a retiring room and 
for card play, and through an opening in the back we have 
glimpses of gay uniforms and fair ladies intermingled in tl^^ 
bravery of the dance. There is coming and going through this 
opening, and also through slits in tl^e canvas. T.'he pavilion is 
fantastically decorated in various tastes, and h lit with lanterns. 
A goOd-natured moon, nevertheless, shines into it benignly. 
Some of the card tables arc neglected, but at one a game of 
quadrille is in progress. 'Fhcre is much movement and hilarity, 
but none from one side of the tent, where sit several young 
ladies, all pretty, all appealing and all woeful, for no gallant comes 
to ask them if he may liavc the felicity. 'Phe nervous woman 
chaperoning them, and afraid to meet their gaze lest they scowl 
or weep in reply, is no other than Miss Susan, the most unhappy 
Miss Susan we have yet seen ; she sits there gripping her com- 
posure in both hands. Far less susceptible to shame is the 
brazen Phoebe, who may be seen passing the opening on the arm 
of a cavalier, and flinging her trembling sister a mischievous kiss. 
The younger ladies note the incident ; alas, they arc probably 
meant to notice it, and they cower, as under a blow. 

HARRIET (/7 sad-eyed, large girl^ %vho we hope found a romance 
at her next hall). Arc we so disagreeable that no one will dance 
with us f Miss Susan, ’tis infamous ; they have eyes for no 
one but your niece. 

CHARLOTTE. Miss Livvy has taken Ensign Blades from 
me. 
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HARRIET. If Miss Phocbc were here, I am sure she would 
not allow her old pupils to he so neglected. 

{The f^ily possible reply for miss susan is to make herself look 
as small as possible.* ji lieutenant comes to them^ once a 
scorner oftvoman, hut notv sp.^cer the bewitched. Harriet 
has a moments hope.) 

How do you do, sir 'i 

SPICER {with dreadful indifference^ though she h his dear cousin). 
Nay, ma’am, how do you do ? {Wistfully) May I stand beside 
you, Miss Susan ? 

{He is a most melancholic young maUy and he fidgets her.) 

Mis^ SUSAN {with spirit). Yoii have been standing beside me, 
sir, nearly all the evening. 

SPICER [humbly. It is strange to think that he had been favour- 
ably mentioned in despatches). Indexed, 1 cannot but be cog- 
nisant of the sufferings I cause by attaching myself to you in this 
unseemly manner. Accept my assurances, ma’am, that you 
have my deepest sympathy. 

MISS SUSAN, ^I'hcn why do you do it ? 

SPICER. Because you arc her aunt, ma’am. It is a scheme 
of mine by which I am in hopes to soften her heart. Her affec- 
tion for you, nn am, is beautiful to observe, and if she could be 
persuaded that I seek her hand from a passionate desire to have 
you for my Aunt Susan — do you peiceive anything hopeful in 
my scheme, ma’am } 

MISS SUSAN. No, sir, I do not. 

(sPiCER wanders away gloomily . takes too much to drink^ and 
ultimately becomes a general, ensign* elades appears^ 
* frowning, and charlo'pte ventures to touch his sleeve.) 

CHARLOTJ'E. Khsigii Blades, I have .not danced with you 
once this evening. 

BL^\DES (tu/M the cold brutality of a lover to another she). Nor 
I with you, Ciiailotte. {To susan) May I solicit of you. Miss 
Susan, is Captain Brown Miss Livvy’s guardian ; is he affianced 
to her } 

MISS SUSAN. No, sir. 

blades, "riieii by wliat right, ma’am, docs he interfere ? 
Your elegant niece had consented to accompany me to the 
shrubbery — to look at the moon. And now Captain Brown 
forbids it. ’Tis unendurable. 
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CHARLoi'TE. But you may sec the moon from here, sir. 

BLADES [glancing at it contemptuously), I believe not, ma’am. 
{^rhe moon still shines on,) 

MISS SUSAN [primly), 1 am hanpy Captain Brown forbade 
her. 

BLADES. Miss Susan, ’twas but bcamse he is to conduct her 
to the shrubbery himself. 

[He flings out pettishly ^ and miss susan looks pityingly at the 
wallflowers.) 

miss SUSAN. My poor Charlotte ! May 1 take you to some 
very agreeable ladies ? 

CHARLOT'rE [tartly). No, you may not. I am going to the 
shrubbery to watch Miss Livvy. 

miss SUSAN. Please tiot to do that. 

CHARLOTTE [implying tltut miss susan will be responsible for 
her early death). My chest is weak. 1 shall sit among the de\Y 

MISS SUSAN. Charlotte, you terrify me. At least, please to 
pux'this cloak about your shoulders.^ Nay, my dear, allow me. 
[She puts a cloak around charlotte^ who departs vin- 
dictively for the shrubbery. She will not find livvy there ^ 

however, for next moment miss phoebe darts in from the 
back.) 

PHOEBE (/« a gay whisper). Susan, another offer — Major 
Linkwater — rotund man, black whiskers, fierce expression ; 
he has rushed away to destroy himself. 

[IVe have been unable to find any record of the Majors's 
tragic end.) 

AN OLD SOLDIER [looking Up from a card table, whence he has 
heard the raging of blades). Miss Livvy, ma’am, what is this 
about the moon ? 

(phoebe smiles roguishly,) 

PHOEBE [looting about her), I want my cloak, Aunt Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. I have just lent it to poor Charlotte Parratt. 

PHOEBE. Oh, Auntie ! 

OLD SOLDIER. Aiid iiow Miss Livvy cannot go into the 
shrubbery to sec the moon ; and she is so fond of the moon ! 

(miss phoebe screws her nose at him meiTily, and darts back 
to the dance, but she has left a defender behind her.) 

a GALLANT [whose name we have not succeeded in discovering). 
Am I to understand, sir, that you are intimating disparagement 
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of the moon ? If a certain female has been graciously ple^^ed 
to signify approval of that orb, any slight cast upon the moon, 
sir, I shall regard as a personal affront. 

OLD SOLDIER, lloity-to^ty. 

{But he rises y and they f Me eacj} other y as miss svsa^ fee/sy 
for battle. She is ^ibout io rush between their undrawn 
swords when there is a commotion outside ; a croivd gathers 
and opens to allow some officers to assist a fainting woman 
into the tent. It is miss phoebe, and miss susan with a 
try goes on her knees beside her. The tent has filled with 
the sympathetic and inquisitivcy but captain brown, as a 
• ^ hysiciany takes commandy and by his order they retire. He 
finds difficulty in bringing the sufferer tOy and gets little he^p 
from MISS SUSAN, zvho can only call upon miss phoebe by 
name.) 

VALENTINE. Nay, Miss Susan, ’tis useless calling for Miss 
Pl^oebe. ’Xis my fault ; 1 should not have permitted Miss 
Livvy to dance so immoderately. Why do they delay with the 
cordial ? 

{He goes to tht back to close the opening, and while he is doing 
so the incomprehensible miss phoebe sei%es the opportunity 
to sit up on her couch of chairs y zvaggle her finger at, miss 
SUSAN, and sign darkly that she is about to make a genteel 
recovery.) 

PHOEBE. Where am I r Is that you. Aunt Susan ? What 
has happened ? 

valentine {returning). Nay, you must recline. Miss Livvy. 
You fainted. You have ovcr-fatigu^.d yourself. 

PH9EBE. I remember. 

(blades enters zvith the cordial.) 
valentine. You will sip this cordial. 
blades. By your leave, sir. 

{He hands it to phoebe himself) 
valentine. She is in restored looks already. Miss Susan. 
PHOEBE. I am quite recovered. Perhaps if you were to 

leave me now with my excellent aunt 

VALENTINE. Be off with you, apple cheeks. 

BLADES. Sir, I will suffer no reference to my complexion ; 
and, if I mistake not, this charming lady was addressing you. 
PHOEBE. If you please, both of you, {They retire together 
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and no sooner have they gone than miss phoebe leaps from the 
cot4chy her eyes sparkling. She pr esses the cordial on miss susan.) 
Nay, drink it, Susan. I left it for you on purpose. I have such 
awful information to impart. D,rink (miss susan drinks 
tremblingly and ihen the boh is fired,) Susan, Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Fanny are here ! 

miss SUSAN, l^hoebe ! 

PHOEBE. Suddenly my eyes lighted on them. At once I 
slipped to the ground. 

MISS SUSAN. You think they did not sec you 

PHOEBE. I am sure of it. They talked for a moment to 
Ensign Blades, and then turned and seemed to be going vTiwards 
the shrubbery. 

MISS SUSAN. He had heard that you were there with Captain 
Brown. He must have told them. 

PHOEBE. I was not. ' But oh, sister, 1 am sure they suspect, 
clsc^why should they be here ? Tliey never frequent balls. 

MISS SUSAN. They have suspected for a week, ever since 
they saw you in your veil, Phoebe, dxi the night 9f the first dance. 
How could they but suspect, when they hav^* visited us every day 
since then and we have always pretended that Livvy was gone 
out ? 

PHOEBE. Should they see my face it will be idle to attempt 
to deceive them. 

"MISS SUSAN. Idle indeed ; Phoebe, the scandal ! You — 
a schoolmistress ! 

PHOEBE. That is it, sister. A little happiness has gone to 
my head like strong wateis. 

(She is ^fery restless and troubled,) 

MISS SUSAN. My dear, stand still, and think. 

PHOEBE. I dare hot, 1 cannot. Oh, Susan, if they see me 
we need not open school again. 

MISS SUSAN. We shall starve. 

PHOEBE (passionately). This horrid, forward, flirting, heart- 
Ic-ss!, hateful little toad of a Livvy. 

MISS SUSAN. Brother James’s daughter, as we call her ! 

PHOEBE. ’Tis all James’s fault. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister, when you know that James has no 
daughter ! 

PHOEBE. If he had really had one, think you I could have 
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been so wicked as to personate her ? Susan, 1 know not what 
1 am saying, but you know who it is that has turned me into 
this wild cn iture. 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, Valentine Brown, how could you ? 

PHOEBE. ^I'o weary of rfioebe>— patient, ladylike Phoebe — 
the Phoebe whom I have lost — to turn from her with a ‘ Bah, 
you make me old,’ and become enamoured in a night of a thing 
like this ! • 

MISS si^AN. Yes, yes, indeed ; yet he has been kind jto us 
also. He has been to visit us several times. 

PHOEBE. In the hope to see her. Was he not most silent 
and gloomy when we said she was gone out ? 

MISS SUSAN. He is infatuate [She hesitates) Sisfer, 

you are not partial to him still ? 

PHOEBE. No, Susan, no. 1 did love him all those years, 
though 1 never spoke of it to you. 1 put hope aside at once, I 
folded it up and kissed it and put it away like a pretty garnient I 
could never wear again, 1 but loved to think of him as a nc-bie 
man. But he ij not laAde man, and L/ivvy found it out in an 
hour. 'Ilie gallant ! I flirted that 1 might enjoy his fury. 
Susan, there has been a didaratic'ii in hisVyesall to-night, and 
when he cries ‘ AdorabU* Miss Livvy, be mine,’ I m&n to 
answer with an ‘ Oh, la, how ridiculous you are. You are 
much too old — 1 have been but quizzing you, sir.’ 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how can you be so cruel ? 

PHoEEE. Because he has taken from me the one great 
glory that is in a woman’s life. Not a man’s love — she can 
do without that — but her own Jear sweeft love for him. 
He is unworthy of my love ; that is wdiy I can be so cruel. 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, dear. 

PHOEBE. And now my triumph is to be denied me, for we 
must steal away home before Henrietta and Fanny sec us. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, yes 

PHOEBE [dispirited). And to-morrow we must say that 
Livvy has gone back to her father, for I dare keep up* this 
deception no longer. Susan, let us go. 

[They are going dejectedly^ hut are arrested hy the apparttion 
of MISS iiEiNKiE'i 'i A MISS FANN\ peeping hito the tent, 
PHc^EBE has just time to signify to her sister that she will 
confess all and heg for mef'cy^ wheyi the intruders speak.) 
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MISS HENRIETTA (tiot triumphant but astounded). You, Miss 
Phoebe ? 

PHOEBK {%vith bowed head). \'cs. , 

MISS FANNY. How aiiiazing ! You do not deny, ma’am, 
tfiat you arc R'Uss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE {making confession). Yes, F/iiiny, I am Miss Phoebe. 
{To her hewilderment Henrietta and fanny exchange 
ashamed gla7ices.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. Miss Pliocbc, we liavc done ypu a cruel 
wrong. 

MISS FANNY. Phocbe, we apologise. 

MISS HENRIETTA. To thihk liow cxcitedly we ImC been 
folfowing her about in the shrubbery. 

MISS fAnny. She ie\ wearing your cloak. 

MISS HENRIETTA. Eiisign Blades told us she was gone to the 
shrubbery. 

Miss FANN>'. And wc were convinced there was no suen 
person. 

‘ MISS HENRIETTA. So of coursc We thought vt must be you. 

MISS FANNY {who has looked out). 1 can discern her in the 
shrubbery still. Shd'is decidedly taller than Phoebe. 

MISS HENRIETTA. I thought slie loolccd tallcT. 1 meant to 
say so. Phoebe, ’twas the cloak deceived us. We could not 
sec her face. 

PHOEBE {hegimiing to understand). Cloak } You mean, 
Henrietta — you mean, Fanny 

MISS FANNY. ’'Fwlis wicked of us, my dear, but we — we 
thought that you and Miss'! vivvy were the same person. {fThey 
have evidently been stalkhig charlotte m miss phoebe’s doak. 
MISS SUSAN shudders, but miss phoebe utters d cry of reproach, and 
it is some time before they can persuade her to forgive them. It is 
of course also some time before we can forgive miss phoebe.J 
Phoebe, you look so pretty. Are they paying yoa no attentions, 
my dear ? 

(phoebe is unable to resist these delightful openings. The 
implormg looks miss susan gives her hut add to her enjoy- 
ment. It is as if the sense of fun she had caged a moment 
ago were h'oke loose again.) 

phoebe. Alas, they think of none but i^ivvy. 'I hey come 
to me merely to say that they adore her. 
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MISS HENRIETTA. Surely not Captain Brown ? 

PHOEBE. He is infatuate about her. 

MISS FANliy. Poor Phoebe ! 

(They make much of and she purrs naughtily to their 
stroking^ with lightning teejfs at miss susan. Jffronted 
Providence seeks U pay her out by sending ensign blades 
into the tent. Then the close observer may see miss 
Phoebe’s heart sink like a bucket in a well, miss suSan 
, ste^ils from the tent.) 

miss HENRIETTA. Mr. Bladcs, I have been saying that if I 
were a gentleman I would pay my addressds to Miss Phoebe 
much rather than to her niece. 

BLADES. Ma’am, excuse me. 

miss HENRIETTA (indigfiant that miss shoidd^be slighted 

so publicly). Sir, you arc, a most ungallant and deficient young 
ipan. 

BLADES. Really, ma’am, I assure you 

miss HENRIETTA. Not ^notlier word, sir. 

PHOEBE {in hir lyost old-tnaidish manner). Miss Fanny, Miss 
Henrietta, it is time I spoke plainly to this gentleman. Please 
leave him to me. Surely ’twill come bestYrom me. 

miss henries^ta. Indeed, yes, if it be not too painful to you. 

PHOEBE. I must do my duty. 

miss fanny {wistfully). If we could remain 

PHOEBE. Would it be seemly, Miss Fanny ? 
miss HENRIETTA. Come, Fanny. {To blades) Sir, you 
bring your punishment upon yourself. 

{They press phoebe’s hand^ and go. Her heart returns 
to its usual abode.) 

BLADES {bexmldered). Are you angry with me. Miss Livvy ? 
PHOEBE. Oh, no. 

BLADES. Miss Livvy, I have something to say to you of 
supreme importance to me. With regard to my complexion^ 
I am aware. Miss Livvy, that it has retained a too youthful 
bloom. My brother officers comment on it with a certain lack 
of generosity. {Anxiously) Might I inquire*, ma’am, whether 
you regard my complexion as a subject for light talk ? 

PHOEBE. No indeed, sir, I only wish I had it, 

BLADES {who has had no intention of offering, but is suddenly 
carried off his feet by the excellence of the opportunity y which is no 
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doubt responsible for many proposals). Miss I^ivvy, ma’am, you 
may have it. 

[Sh/: has a great and humorous longing that she could turn 
before his affrighted eyes into th^ schoolmistress she really is. 
She would endure much to be able. at this moment to say^ ‘ I 
have listened to you^ ensign Bi.Ajt)ES, with attentioUy but I 
am really miss phoebe, and I must 7iow request you to fetch 
me the implement.^ JJnder the shocks would he have sur- 
rendered his palm for punishment ? It can never, be knowfi^ 
for as she looks at him longingly^ lieutenant spicer enters,^ 
and he mistakes the meaning of that longing look.) 

SPICER. ’Tis my dance, ma’am — ’tis not his. 

BLADES. Leave us, sir. We have matter of moment to 
discuss. 

SPICER [fearing the worsf). His affection. Miss Livvy, is not 
so deep as mine. He is a light and shallow nature. 

PitoEBE. Pooh ! You arc both light and shallow natures. 

%5^LADES. Both, ma’am ? [But he is not sure that he has not 
had a miraculous escape,) 

PHOEBE [severely). ’Tis such as you, with your foolish flirt- 
ing ways, that confuse the minds of w^omen and make us try to 
be as ^illy as yourselves. 

SPICER [crushed). Ma’am. 

PHOEBE. I did not mean to hurt you. [She takes a hand of 
each and tries to advise them as if her curls were ofice more hidden 
wider a cap.) You are so like little boys in a school. Do be 
good. Sit here beside me. T know you arc very brave 

BLADES. Ha \ 

PHOEBE. And when you come back from the wars it must 
be so delightful to you to flirt with the ladies again. 

SPICER. Oh, ma’am. 

PHOEBE, As soon as you see a lady with a pretty nose you 
cannot help saying that you adore her. 

BLADES [in an ecstasy). Nay, I swear. 

PHOEBE. And you offer to her, not from love, but because 
you are so dcficicKt in conversation. 

SPICER. Charming, Miss Livvy. 

PHOEBE {yjoith sudden irritation). Oh, sir, go away ; go 
away, both of you, and read improving books. 

{fThey are cast down. She has not been quite fair to these 
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gallants^ for it is not really of them she has grown weary so 
nvich as of the lady they temporarily adore, T/'miss phoebe 
were ti analyse her feelings she would fifid that her remark 
is addressed to livyy *ai^d that it means ^ ‘ 1 have enjoyed for 
a little pretending to he yo^y hht I am not you a^nd I do not 
wish to be you, ll^ur glitter and the airs of you and the 
racket of you tire mey I want to he done with you y and to be 
back in quiet Quality Street y of zvhich 1 am a part ; it" is 
X'ealkf pleasant to me to knozv that I shall wake up to-mor^^ow 
slightly middle-aged,^ With the entrance of captain 
BROWN, however y she is at once a frivol again. He frowns 
at sight oj her cavaliers,) 

valentine. Gentlemen, I instructed this lady to rest, and 
I am surprised to find you in attendance. Miss LiWy, you 
must be weary of their fatuities, andtl have taken the liberty 
to-order your chaise. 

PHOEBE. It is indeed a liberty. 

BLADES. An outrage. 

PHOEBE. I ptef^T to renirtiii. 

VALENTINE. Nay, 

PHOEBE. I promised this dance to Ensign Blades. 

SPICER. 'Eo^e, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. And the following one to Lieutenant Spicer. 
Mr. Blades, your arm. 

VALENTINE. I forbid any further dancing. 

PHOEBE. Forbid. La ! 

BLADES. Sir, by what right 

VALENTINE. By a right which I hope to mAke clear to Miss 
Livvjf as soon as you gentlemen have retired. 

(phoebe sees^ that the declaration is coming. She steels 
herself) 

PHOEBE. I am curious to know what Captain Brown can 
have to say to file. In a few minutes, Mr. Blades, Lieutenant 
Spicer, I shall be at your service. 

VALENTINE. I truSt not. 

PHOEBE. I give them my word. 

{The young gentlemen letire, treading air once mhre. 
BROWN surveys her rather grimly,) 

VALENTINE. You are an amazing pretty girl, ma’am, but 
you are a shocking flirt. 
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PHOEBE. La ! 

VALENTINE. It has somewhat diverted me to watch«them go 
down bafore you. But I know you have a kind heart, and that 
if there be a rapier in your one Hand .there is a handkerchief in 
the other r^ady to staunch Iheif wourjids. 

PHOEBE. I have not observed tha^: they bled much. 

VALENTINE. The Blades and the like, no. But one may, 
perhaps. 

PiHOEBE {obviously the refet^efice is to himself). Perhaps I may 
wish to see him bleed. 

VALENTINE {gVowYi stem).^ For shame, Miss Livvy. J 4nger 
rises in her^ but she wishes him to proceed.) I speak, ma’am, in 
the interests of the man to whom I hope to see you affianced. 

{l^Oy she does not wish him to proceed. She had esteemed 
him for so long^ sht cannot have him debase himself before 
her now.) 

PHOEBE. Shall we — I have changed my mind, I consent 

go home. Please to say nothing. 

VALENTINE. Nay 

PHOEBE. I beg you. 

VALENTINE. No. We Diust have it out. 

PHOEBE. Then if you must go on, do so. But remember 
I begged you to desist. Who is this happy man ? 

^ {His next words are a great shock to her.) 

VALENTINE. As to who lie is, ma’am, of course I have no 
notion. Nor, I am sure, have you, else you would be more 
guarded in your conduct. , But some day. Miss Livvy, the right 
man will come. ' Not to be able to tell him all, would it not be’ 
hard ? And how could you acquaint him with this poor sport ? 
His face would change, ma’am, as you told him of it, and yours 
would be a false face until it was told. This is what I have been 
so desirous to say to you — ^by the right of a friend. 

PHOEBE {in a low voice but bravely). I see. 

VALENTINE {afraid that he has hurt her). It has been hard to 
say and I have done it bunglingly. Ah, but believe me. Miss 
Livvy, it is not the flaunting flower men love ; it is the modest 
violet. 

PHOEBE. The modest violet ! Tou dare to say that. 

VALENTINE. Yes, indeed, and when you are acquaint with 
what love really is 
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PHOEBE. Love ! What do you know of love ? 

VALENTINE (a little complacently). Why, ma’am, I know all 
about it. I nm in love. Miss Livvy. 

PHOEBE {y.mth a disdainpel inclination of the head), I wish you 
happy. 

VALENTINE. With z lujly who was once very like you, ma’am. 
(jft first PHOEBE does not understand^ then a suspicion of his 
meaning comes to her,) 

PHOEBEg Not — not — oh no. 

VALENTINE. I had not meant to speak of it, but why should 
not I ? It will be a fine lesson to you, Miss»Livvy. Ma’am, 
it is your Aunt Phoebe whom I love. 

PHOEBE {rigid). You do not mean that. 

VALENTINE. Most ardently. 

PHOEBE. It is not true ; how da^e you make sport of her. 

VALENTINE. Is it sport to wish she may be my wife ? 

PHOEBE. Your wife ! 

VALENTINE. If I could win her. 

PHOEBE {bewildered), IViay I solicit, sir, for how long you 
have been attached to Miss Phoebe ? 

VALENTINE. For nine years, I think. 

PHOEBE. Ypu think ! 

VALENTINE. I Want to be honest. Never in all that time 
had I thought myself in love. Y our aunts were my dear friends, 
and while I was at the wars we sometimes wrote to each otHer, 
but they were only friendly letters. I presume the affection 
was too placid to be love. 

PHOEBE. I think that would be Aunt Phoebe’s opinion. 

Vi«.ENTiNE. Yet I remember, before wc went into action 
for the first time — ^I suppose the fear of death was upon me — 
some of them were making their wills — I have no near relative 
— I left everything to these two ladies. 

PHOEBE {softly). Did you ? 

{What is it that miss phoebe begins to see as she sits there 
so quietly^ with her hands pressed together as if upon *some 
treasure ? It is phoebe of the ringlets with the stain taken 
out of her,) 

VALENTINE. And wlieii I returned a week ago and saw Miss 
Phoebe, grown so tired-looking and so poor 

PHOEBE. The shock made you feel old, I know. 
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VALENTINE. No, Miss Livvy, but it filled me with a sudden 
passionate regret that I had not gone down in that first engage- 
ment. They would have been very comfortably /eft. 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir ! 

VALENTINE. T am not Galling It loVc. 

PHOEBE.' It was sweet and tind, b^ut it was not love. 

VALENTINE. It is love now. 

PHOEBE. No, it is only pity. 

VALENTINE. It is loVC. 

PHOEBE {she smiles tremulously), ^ ou really mean Phoebe — 
tired, unattractive Phoebe, that woman whose girlhood is gone. 
Nay, impossible. 

' VALENTINE {stoutly), Phoebe of the fascinating playful ways, 
whose ringlets were o;ice as pretty as yours, ma’am. I have 
visited her in her hom^ several times this week — you were 
always out — I thank you for that ! * I was alone with her, and 
with fragrant memories of her. 

Vhoebe. Memories ! Yes, that is the Phoebe you love, 
the bright girl of the past — not tKe schoolmistress in her old- 
maid’s cap, 

VALENTINE. There you wrong me, for I have discovered for 
myseflf that the schoolmistress in her old-maid’s cap is the noblest 
Miss Phoebe of them all. {If only he would go away, and let 
MISS PHOEBE cry,) When I enlisted, I remember I compared 
hdr to a garden. I have often thought of that. 

PHOEBE, ’Tis an old garden now. 

VALENTINE. Thc paths, ma’am, are better shaded. 

PHOEBE, 'fhe flowers have grown old-fashioned. 

VALENTINE. They smell the sweeter. Miss Livvy, do you 
think there is any hope for me ? 

PHOEBE. There was a man whom Miss Phoebe loved — ^long 
ago. He did not love her, 

VALENTINE. Now here was a fool ! 

PHOEBE. He kissed her once. 

VALENTINE. If Miss Phoebe suffered him to do that she 
thought he loved her. 

PHOEBE. Yes, yes. {She has to ask him the ten years old 
question,) Do you opinion that this makes her action in allow- 
ing it less reprehensible ? It has been such a pain to her ever 
since. 
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VALENTINE. How like Miss Phoebe ! {Sternly) But that 
man a knave. 

PHOEBE. % No, he was a good man — only a littl^e — incon- 
siderate. She knows now that he has even forgotten that he 
did it. I suppose men are like tha*t ? 

VALENTINE. No, Miss Livvy, men are not like mat. I am 
a very average man, but I thank God I am not like that. 

PHOEBE. It was you. 

VALEN'JTNE {after a pause). Did Miss Phoebe say that ? 

PHOEBE. Yt^s. 

VALENTINE. Then it is true. 

{He is very grave and quietT) 

PHOEBE. It was raining and her face was wet. You 5aid 
you did it because her face was wet. 

VALENITNE. I had quite forgottc^i. 

PHOEBE. But she remembers, and how often do you think 
die shameful memory has made her face wet since ? TL'hif face 
you love. Captain Brown, you were the first to give it pain. ^Che 
tired eyes — how niuch less tired they might be if they had never 
known you. You who are torturing me with every word, 
what have you done to Miss Phoebe ? Y&u who think you can 
bring back the^ bloom to that faded garden, and all the "pretty 
airs and graces that fluttered round it once like little birds before 
the nest is torn down — ^bring them back to her if you can, sir ; 
it was you who took them away. 

VALENTINE. I VOW I shall do Illy best to bring them back. 
(miss PHOEBE shakes her head.) Miss Livvy, with your help 

PHOEBE. My help ! I have not Helped. I<ried to spoil it all. 

VALENTINE {sinUhig). To Spoil it ? You mean that you 
sought to flirt even with me. Ah, I knew you did. But that 
is nothing. 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir, if you could overlook it. 

VALENTINE.-^ I do. 

PHOEBE. And forget these hateful balls. 

VALENTINE. Hateful ! Nay, I shall never call them that. 
They have done me too great a service. Lt was at the balls 
that I fell in love with Miss Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. What can you mean ? 

VALENTINE. She who was never at a ball ! {Checking hitn- 
self humorously.) But I must not tell you, it might hurt you. 
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PHOEBE. Tell me. 

VALENTINE (gaily). Then on your own head be the blame. 
It is you who have made me love her, Miss Livvy.'< 

PHOEBE. Sir ? 

VALENTINE. Yes, it is odd, and yet very simple. You who 
so resembled her as she was ! for an hoin*, ma’am, you bewitched 
me ; yes, I confess it, but ’twas only for an hour. How like, 
I died at first, but soon it was, how unlike. 'Fhere was almost 
nothing she would have said that you said ; you diej so much 
that she would have scorned to do. But I must not say these 
things to you ! * 

PHOEBE. I ask it of you, Captain Brown. 

Valentine. Well ! Miss Phoebe’s ‘ ladylikeness,’ on 
which she set such stqrc that I used to make merry of the 
word — I gradually perceived that it is a woman’s most beauti- 
ful garment, and the casket which contains all the adorable 
qualfties that go to the making of a perfect female. When 
M;ss Livvy rolled her eyes — ^ah ! 

(He stops apologetically.) 

PHOEBE. Proceed, sir. 

valentine. It blit made me the more complacent that never 
in hef life had Miss Phoebe been guilty of the slightest deviation 
from the strictest propriety. (She shudders.) I was always 
conceiving her in your place. Oh, it was monstrous unfair to 
yoii. I stood looking at you. Miss ifivvy, and seeing in my 
mind her and the pretty things she did, and you did not do ; 
why, ma’am, that is how I fell in love with Miss Phoebe at 
the balls. 

PHOEBE. 1 thank you. 

valentine. Ma’am, tell me, do you tniliK mere is any nope 
for me .? 

PHOEBE. Hope ! 

valentine. I shall go to her. ‘ Aliss Phoebe,’ I will say 
— oh, ma’am, so reverently — " Miss Phoebe, my beautiful, most 
estirhable of women, let me take care of you for ever more.’ 

(miss PHOEBE presses the words to her heart and then drops 
them.) 

PHOEBE. Beautiful. La, Aunt Phoebe ! 

VALENTINE. All, ma’am, you may laugh at a rough soldier 
so much enamoured, but ’tis true. ‘ Marry me. Miss Phoebe,’ 
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I will say, ‘ and I will take you back through those years of 
hardslyps that have made your sweet eyes too patient. Instead 
of growing hldcr you shall grow younger. We will tjravel back 
together to pick up the mi!ny little joys and pleasures you had to 
pass by when you trod that thorn)^*path alone!’ 

PHOEBE. Can’t be— rcan’t Tbe. 

VALENTINE. Nay, Miss Phoebe has loved me. ’Tis you 
have said it. 

PHOEBi*. I did not mean to tell you. 

VALENTINE. She will be my wife yet. 

PHOEBE. Never. 

VALENTINE. You are severe, Miss Livvy. But it is because 
you are partial to her, and 1 am happy of that. * 

PHOEBE (in grooving horror of herself I partial t6 her ? I 
am laughing at both of you. Miss P^^oebe ! I^a, that old thing ! 
VALENTINE (stemly). Silence ! 

PHOEBE. I hate her and despise her. If you knew Vhat 
she is 

(He stopf hej^ zvith a gesture,) 

VALENTINE. I kiiow what you arc. 

PHOEBE. That paragon who has nevtr been guilty of the 
slightest deviation from the strictest propriety. 

VALENTINE. Never. 

PHOEBE. 'That garden 

VALENi’iNE. Miss Livvy, for shame. 

PHOEBE. Your garden has been destroyed, sir ; the weeds 
have entered it, and all the flowers are choked. 

VALEN FINE. You false woiiian, what do vou mean .? 
pfioFBE. I will tell you. (But his confidence enves her.) 
What faith you haVe in her 

VALENTINE. As ill iiiy God. Speak, 

PHOEBE. T cannot tell you. 
valentine! No, you cannot. 

PHOEBE. It is too horrible. 

VALENTINE. You are too horrible. Is not that it .? 

PHOEBE. Yes, that is it. 

(miss SUSAN has entered and caught the last words.) 

MISS SUSAN (shrinking as from a coming blow). What is too 
horrible ? 

VALENTINE. Ma’aiii, I leave the telling of it to her, if she 
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dare, rvnd I devoutly hope those are the last words I shall ever 
address to this lady. 

{He, bows and goes out in dudgeon, miss susat. believes all 
is discovered and that miss phoibe is for ever shamed.) 
miss SUSAN {taking phoebe^/w her arms). My love, my dear, 
what terrible thing has he said to you ? . 

PHOEBE {forgetting everything but that she is loved). Not 
terrible — glorious ! Susan, ’tis Phoebe he loves, ’tis me, not 
Livvy ! He loves me, he loves me ! Me — Phoebe 

(miss susan’s bosom swells. It is her great hour as much 
as phofbf’s.O 



•AGT IV 


THE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 

If we could shut our eyes to the two sisters sitting here in woe, 
this would be, to the male eye at least, the identical blue* and 
white room of ten years ago ; the same sun shining into it and 
playing familiarly with Miss Susay’s treasures* But the ladies 
are changed. It is not merely that Miss Phoebe has agam 
donned her schoolmistress’s gown and hidden her curls under the 
cap. To see her thus once more, her rea4 self, after the escapade 
of the ball, is not unpleasant, and th« cap and gown do not ill 
bfcome the quiet room. But she now turns guiltily from^the 
sun that used to be her intimate, her lace is drawn, her fqrm 
condensed into the smallest ^pace, and her hands lie trembliilg 
in her lap. It is di«quicting to note that any life there is in the 
room comes not from her but from Miss ^usan. If the house 
were to go on fire now it would be she who would have to carry 
out Miss Phoebi. 

Whatever of import has happened since the ball, Patty 
knows it, and is enjoying it. We see this as she ushers in Mjss 
Willoughby. Note also, with concern, that at mention of the 
visitor’s name the eyes of the sisters turn affrightedly, not to the 
door by which their old friend enters, but to the closed door of 
the spare bed-chamber. Patty also gives it a ftieaning glance ; 
then the three look at each other, and two of them blanch. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY (the fourth to look at the door). I am just 
run across, Susan, to inquire how Miss Livvy does now 

MISS SUSAN. She is still very poorly, Mary. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I am so unhappy of that. I conceive 
it to be a nervous disorder ? 

MISS SUSAN (almost too glibly). Accompanied by trembling, 
flutterings, and spasms. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I'he excitements of the ball. Y ou have 

summoned the apothecary at last, I trust, P hoebe ? 

(miss PHOEBE, once SO ready of defence, can say nothing.) 

' J43 
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MISS SUSAN {to the rescue). It is Livvy’s own wish that he 
should not be consulted. ^ 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {looktHg longingly at the door)i May I go 
in to see her ? 

MISS SUSAN. *1 fear notj^Mary.' She is almost asleep, and it 
is best not to disturb her. {Peeping ir^to the bedroom) Lie quite 
still, Livvy, my love, quite still. 

{Somehow this makes patty smile so broadly that she finds 
it advisable to retire, miss Willoughby sigh^^ and pro- 
duces a small bowl from the folds of her cloak}} 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. This is a little arrowroot, of which I 
hope Miss Livvy will be so o*Dliging as to partake. 

'MISS SUSAN {taking the bowl), I thank you, Mary. 

PHOEBE {ashamed), ^ Susan, we ought not 

MISS SUSAN {shameless),^. I will take it to her while it is still 
warm. 

{She goes into the bedroom, miss willough by ga%es at 
MISS PHOEBE, zvho certavily shrinks. It has not escaped 
the notice of the visitor that miss phoebl has become the 
more timid of the sisters ^ and she has evo)ved an explanation.) 

MISS wiLLOUGHBl. Phoebc, has Captain Brown been ap- 
prised' of Miss Livvy’s illness ^ 

PHOEBE {uncomfortably), I think not. Miss Willoughby. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {sorty for PHOEBE, and speaking very 
kirldly). Is this right, Phoebe? You informed Fanny and 
Henrietta at the ball of his partiality for Livvy. My dear, it 
is hard for you, but have you any right to keep them apart ? 

PHOEBE {discovering only noiv %vhat are the suspicions of her 
friends). Is that what you think I am doing. Miss Willoughby ? 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Such a mysterious* illness. {Sweetly) 
Long ago, Phoebe, I once caused much unhappiness through 
foolish jealousy. That is why I venture to hope that you will 
not be as I was, my dear. 

PHOEBE. I jealous of Livvy ! 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {with a sigh), I thought as little of the 
lady I refer to, but he thought otherwise. 

PHOEBE. Indeed, Miss Willoughby, you wrong me. 

{But MISS WILLOUGHBY does not entirely believe her^ and 
there is a pause^ so long a pause that unfortunately miss 
SUSAN thinks she has left the house ) 
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MISS SUSAN (peeping in). Is she gone ? 

Mi5^ WILLOUGHBY (hurt). No, Susan, but I am going. 

MISS SUS..N (distressed). Mary ! 

(She follows her out^^ hut miss Willoughby will not he 
comforted^ and there is a coldness between them for the rest 
of the day. miss susan is not so abashed as s)ie ought to be. 
She returns y and partakes with avidity of the arrowroot.) 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, I am well aware that this is wrong of 
me, but Mary’s arrowroot is so delicious. I'he ladies’-fingers 
and petticoat-tails those officers sent to Livvy, I ate them also ! 
(Once on a time this would have amused mi'^s phoebe, hut her 
sense of humour has gone. She is crying.) Phoebe, if you have 
such remorse you will weep yourself to death. * 

PHOEBE. Oh, sister, were it not you, how gladly would 
I go into a decline. 

MISS SUSAN (after she has soothed phoebe a little). My dear, 
what is to be done about her ? We cannot have her su^osed 
to be here for ever. 

phoebe. We had to pretend that she was ill to keep her out 
of sight ; and now we cannot say she has gone away, for the 
Misses Willoughby’s windows command*our door, and they are 
always watching. • 

MISS SUSAN (peeping from the %vindow). I see Fanny watch- 
ing now. I feel, Phoebe, as if Livvy really existed. 

phoebe (mourrifidly). We shall never be able to esfeem 
ourselves again. 

MISS SUSAN (who has in her the makings of a desperate criminal). 
Phoebe, why not marry him If only w« could make him 
think that Livvy had gone home. Then he need never know. 

PHOEBE. Susan, you pain me. She who marries without 
telling all — hers must ever be a false face. They are his own 
words. 

(pAT'! ”^ eyiters importantly.) 

PATTY. Captain Brown. 

phoebe (starting up). I wrote to him, begging him not to 
come. 

MISS SUSAN (quickly). Patty, I am sorry we are out. 

(But VALENTINE has entered in time to hear her words.) 

VALENTINE (not unmindful that this is the room in which he is 
esteemed a wit). I regret that they are out, Patty, but I will 
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await their return. {The astonishing man sists on the ottoman 
beside miss susan, but politely ignores her presence.) It is not 
my wish tq detain you, Patty. 

(patty goes reluctantly^ a7td tl^e^sisters think how like him^ 
and how delightful it wo%ild be if they *were still the patterns 
of propriety he considers them.) 

PHOEBE (bravely). Captain Brown. 

valentine iy'ising). You, Miss Phoebe. I hear Miss 
Livvy^is indisposed ? 

PHOEBE. She is — very poorly. 

VALEN'rjNE. Bttt it is not that unpleasant girl I have come 
to see, it is you. 

m'iss SUSAN {meekly). How do you do ? 

VALENTfNE {ignoring hrr). And I am happy. Miss Phoebe, 
to find you alone. 

MISS SUSAN {appealingly). How do you do, sir ? 

phSebe. You know quite well, sir, that Susan is here. 

Wlentine. Nay, ma’am, excuse^ me. I heard Miss Susan 
say she was gone out. Miss Susan is incapably ol^'prevarication, 

MISS SUSAN {rising — helpless). What am I to do ? 

PHOEBE. Don’t go, Susan — ’tis what he wants. 

VALENTINE. I have her word that she is not present. 

MISS SUSAN. Oh dear. 

VALENTINE. My faith in Miss Susan is absolute. {At this 
she retires into the bedroom^ and immediately his mariner changes. 
He takes miss piioebe’s hands into his ozvn kind ones.) You 
coward. Miss Phoebe, to be afraid of Valentine Brown. 

PHOEBE. I wroie and begged you not to come. 

VALENTINE, ^"ou implied as a lover. Miss Phoebe, but 
surely always as a friend. 

PHOEBE. Oh yes, yes. 

VALENTINE. You told Miss lAvvy that you loved me once. 
Flow carefully you hid it from me ! 

PHOEBE {more firmly). A woman must never tell. You 
went away to the great battles. I was left to fight in a little one. 
Women have a flag*to fly, Mr. Brown, as well as men, and old 
maidsT'havc a flag as well as women. I tried to keep mine flying. 

VALENTINE. But you ceascd to care for me. {Tenderly) I 
dare ask your love no more, but I still ask you to put yourself 
into my keeping. JVJiss Phoebe, let me take care of you. 
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PHOEBE. It cannot be. 

VALENTINE. Tl'his wcary teaching ! Let me close your 
school. 

PHOEBE. Please, sir, 

VALENTINE. If not for your own sake, I ask you. Miss 
Phoebe, to do it for mine. In memory of the ^thoughtless 
recruit who went off laughing to the wars. They say ladies 
cannot quite forget the man who has used them ill ; Miss 
Phoebe, do it for me because I used you ill. 

PHOEBE. I beg you — no more. 

VALENTINE {manfully), 'Phere, ii is idl ended. Miss 
Phoebe, here is my hand on it. 

PHOEBE. What will you do now ? 

VALENTINE. I also must work. 1 become a physician 
again, with some drab old housekeerjer to neglect me and the 
house. Do you foresee the cobwebs gathering and gathering, 
Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir ! 

VALENTINE. You shall yct see me in Quality Street, wearing 
my stock all awry. 

PHOEBE. Oh, oh ! 

VALENTINE. And with snuff upon my sleeve, 

PHOEBE. Sir, sir ! 

VALENTINE. No skulker, ma’am, I hope, but gradually 
turning into a grumpy, crusty, bottle-nosed old bachelor. 

PHOEBE. Oh, Mr. Brown ! 

VALENTINE. And all because you will not walk across the 
street with me. 

PHOEBE. Indeed, sir, you must marry — ^and I hope it may 
be some one who is really like a garden. 

VALENTINE. I know but one. That reminds me. Miss 
Phoebe, of something I had forgot. {He produces a paper fi^om 
his pocket,) ’ Pis a trifle I have wrote about you. But I fear 
to trouble you. 

(phoebe’s hands go out longingly for it,) 

PHOEBE {reading), ‘ Lines to a Certain Lady, who is 
Modestly unaware of her Resemblance to a Garden. Wrote 
by her servant, V. B.’ 

{The beauty of this makes her falter. She looks up,) 

VALENTINE {%vith a poef s pride). There is more of it, ma’am. 
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PHOEBE {readmg). 

The lilies arc her pretty thoughts. 

Her shoulders are the may. 

Her smiles are all forget-me-nots. 

The path ’s her gracious v/ay. 

The roses that do line it are 
Her fancies walking round, 

’Tis sweetly smelling lavender 
In which my lady ’s gowned. 

(miss phoeve has thought herself strojig^ hut she is 7iot able 
to read such exquisite lines without betraying hersefj to a 
lover^s ga%e.) 

VALENTINE {excitedly). Miss Phoebe, when did you cease 
to care for me ? 

PHOEBE {retreating from him but clinging to her poem). You 
promised not to ask. 

<vVALENTiNE. I kiiow iiot why you should. Miss Phoebe, but 
I believe you love me still ! 

(miss PHOEBE has the terrified appearance of a detected 
felon.) 

(miss SUSAN returns.) 

MISS SUSAN. You are talking so loudly. 

VALENTINE. Miss Susan, does she care for me still ? 

MISS SUSAN {forgetting her pride of sex). Oh, sir, how could 
she help it ! 

VALENTINE. Then by Gad, Miss Phoebe, you shall marry 
me though I have to carry you in my arms to the church. 
PHOEBE. Sir, how can you ! 

{Bict MISS SUSAN gives her a look which means that it must 
be done if only to avoid such a scandal. It is at this in- 
oppoi tune moment that miss Henrietta and miss fanny 
are announced.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. I think Miss Willoughby has already 
popped in. 

PHOEBE {yjoith aJittle spirit). Yes, indeed. 

MISS SUSAN {a mistress of sarcasm). How is Mary, Fanny ? 
She has not been to sec us for several minutes. 

MISS FANNY {somewhut daunted). Mary is so partial to you, 
Susan. 
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VALENTINE. Your scrvaiit, Miss Henrietta, Miss Fanny. 

MISS FANNY. How do you do, sir ? 

MISS HENRIETTA (wistfuIly). And how do you find Miss 
Livvy, sir ? 

VALEN'iTNE. I liavc not secii her. Miss Henrietta. 

MISS HENRIETTA. Indeed ! 

MISS FANNY. Not eveii you ? 

VALENTINE. You Seem surprised ? 

MISS F\NNY. Nay, sir, you must not say so ; but really, 
Phoebe ! 

PiiOEEE. Fanny, you presume ! 

VALENTINE (ptizzled). If oiic of yoli ladies would deign to 
enlighten me. ^'o begin with, what is JVIiss Livvy’s malauy ? 

MISS HENRIETTA. He docs not know r Oh, Phoebe. 

VALENTINE. l>adies, have pity o»^ a dull man, and explain. 

MISS FANNY (timidly). Please not to ask us to explain. I 
fear we have already said more than was proper. Phc5cbe, 
forgive. 

(To CAPTAIN EROWN this hut adds to the mystery^ and he 
looks to PHOEBE enlightenment,) 

PHOEBE (desperate), I understand, sir, there is a belief that 
I keep Livvy in confinement because of your passion for her. 

VALENTINE. My passioii for Miss Livvy .? Why, Miss 
Fanny, I cannot abide her — nor she me. (Looking manfully 
at MISS Phoebe) Furthermore, I am proud to tell you that 
this is the lady whom I adore. 

MISS FANNY. PllOcbe ? 

VALENTINE. Yes, ma’am. 

(fThe ladies are for a moment bereft of speech^ and the up- 
lifted PHOEBE cannot refrain from a movement which ^ if 
completed^ would be a curtsey. Her puntsh?ne7it follovjs 
promptly,) 

MISS HENRIETTA (from her heart), Phoebe, I am so happy 
'tis you. 

MISS FANNY. Dear Phoebe, I give you joy. And you also, 
sir. (miss PHOEBE sends her sister a glance of unutterable woe^ 
and escapes from the room. It is most ill-bred of her,) Miss 
Susan, I do not understand ! 

MISS HENRIETTA. Is it that Miss Livvy is an obstacle ? 

miss SUSAN {y,t)ho knows that there is no hope for her but in 
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flight). I think I hear Phoebe calling me — a sudden indisposi- 
tion. Pray excuse me, Henrietta. {She goes.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. Wc kiiow iiot, sir, whether' to offer you 
our felicitations 

VALENTINE {cogitating). May I ask*, ma’am, what you mean 
by an obstacle ? Is there some mystery about Miss Livvy ? 

MISS HENRIETTA. So mucli SO, sir, that we at one time 
thought she and A'liss Phoebe were the same person. 

VALENTINE. Pshaw ! , 

MISS FANNY. Why will they admit no physician into her 
presence ? u 

MISS HENRIETTA. 'I'he bjiiids of lici* room arc kept* most 
artfully drawn. 

MISS FANNY {plaintively). We have never seen her, sir. 
Neither Miss Susan nor Miss Phoebe will present her to us. 

VALENTINE {impressed). Indeed. 

(miss HENRIETTA and MISS FANNY, encouraged by hts 
sympathy^ draw nearer the door of the interesting bed- 
chamber. They falter. Any one who ihinksy however^ 
that they would so far forget themselves as to open the door 
and peep in^ has no understandhig of the ladies of Quality 
^Street. They are^ nevertheless^ not perfect, for miss 
HENRIETTA knocks OH the door.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. How do you find yourself, dear Miss 
Livvy ? 

{There is no answer. It is our pride to record that they 
come away without even touching the handle. They look 
appealingly it captain brown, whose face has grown grave.) 

VALENTINE. I think, ladies, as a physician 

{He walks into the bedroom. They feel an ignoble drawing 
to follow him, but do not yield to it. When he returns his 
face is inscrutable.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. Is she Very poorly, sir ? 

VALENTINE. Ha. 

MISS FANNY. We did not hear you address her. 

VALENTINE. She is not awake, ma’am. 

M‘iss HENRIETTA. It is provokiiig. 

MISS FANNY {sternly just). They informed Mary that she 
was nigh asleep. 

VALENTINE. It is iiot a serious illness I think, ma’am. 
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With the «oion of Miss Phoebe and Miss Susan I will make 

myself more acquaint with her disorder presently. {He is 
desirous to \e alone.) But we must not talk lest we disturb her. 

miss fanny. You suggest our retiring, sir ? 

valentine. Nay, Miss* Fanny 

MISS FANNY. You jtrc vcl*y obliging ; but I*think, Hen- 
rietta — 

MISS HENRIETTA {rising. Yes, Fanny. 

{Ho douht they are the more ready to depart that the;^ tvish 
to mform miss Willoughby at 07ice of these strange doings. 
As they gOy miss susan and miss phoj^be reiw'yiy and the 
adieux are less elaborate thfm usual. Neither visitors nor 
hostesses quite know what to say. miss susan is merely 
relieved to see them leave^ but miss phoebe has ^ead some- 
thing in their manner that makfs \er uneasy.) 

PHOEBE. Why have t*hey departed so hurriedly, sir ? I'hey 
— they did not go in to see Livvy ? 

VALENTINE. No. 

{She reads danger in^his face.) 

PHOEBE. Whf do you look at me so strangely ? 

VALENTINE {some^vhat stern). Miss Piioebe, I desire to see 
Miss Livvy. 

PHOEBE, 1 mpossibl e. 

VALENTINE. Why impossible ? They tell me strange 
stories about no one’s seeing her. Miss Phoebe, I will not l^avc 
this house until I have seen her. 

PHOEBE. You cannot. {But he is very determinedy and she 
is afraid of him.) Will you excuse me, sir, , while I talk with 
Susfwi behind the door ? 

{The sisters go guiltily into the bedroomy and captain 
BROWN after some hesitation rings for patty.) 

valentine. Patty, come here. Why is this trick being 
played upon me ? 

PATTY {with all her wits about her). Trick, sir ! Who 
would dare ? 

valentine. I know, Patty, that Miss, Phoebe has been 
Miss Livvy all the time. 

PATTY. I give in ! 

VALENTINE. Why lias she done this ? 

PATTY {beseechingly). Arc you laughing, sir ? 
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VALENTINE. I am Very tar from laughing. 

PATTY {turning on him). ’Twas you that began it, all by not 
knowing her in the white gown. ^ 

VALENTINE. Why has this deception been kept up so long ? 

PATi'Y. Because you would not sec through it. Oh, the 
wicked denseness. She thought you v(ere infatuate with Miss 
Livvy because she was young and silly. 

VALENTINE. It is infamous. 

PATTY. I will not have you call her names. ’'Fwas all 
playful innocence at first, and now she is so feared of you she is 
weeping her soul to death, and all I do I cannot rouse her. ‘ I 
ha’ a follower in the kitchen,* ma’am,’ says I, to infuriate her. 
‘ Give him a glass of cowslip wine,’ says she, like a gentle 
lamb. And ill she can afford it, you having lost their money 
for them. ^ 

VALENTINE. What is that ? On the contrary, all the money 
they have, Patty, they owe to my having invested it for them. 

PATTY. 'Fhat is the money they lost. 

VALENTINE. You are sure of that ? r 

PATTY. I can swear to it. 

VALENTINE. Deceived me about that also. Good God ; 
but why ? ^ 

PATTY. I think she was feared you would offer to her out 
of pity. She said something to Miss Susan about keeping a flag 
flying. What she meant I know not. {But he knows y and he 
turns aivay his face.) Are you laughing, sir } 

VALENTINE. No, Patty, I am not laughing. Why do they 
not say Miss Livvy has gone home ? It would save them a 
world of trouble. 

PATTY. The Misses Willoughby and Miss Henrietta — 
they watch the house all day. 'I'hey would say she cannot be 
gone, for we did not see her go. 

VALENTINE {enlightened at last). I see ! 

PATTY. And Miss Phoebe and Miss Susan wring their 
hands, for they are feared Miss Livvy is bedridden here for all 
time. {Now his xsense of humour asserts itself) Thank the 
Lord, you ’re laughing ! 

{j4t this he laughs the more^ and it is a gay captain brown 
on whom miss susan opens the bedroom door. This 
desperate %voman is too full of plot to note the chan (re in him.) 
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MISS SUSAN. I am happy to inform you, sir, that Livvy finds 
herse>f mu(jh improved. 

VALENTINE {howiYig), ^It is joy to mc to hear it. 

MISS SUSAN. She is coming in to see you, 

patty {aghast). Oh, ma’im f 

VALENTINE (frownia^ on patty). I shall be happy to see the 
poor invalid. 

patty. Ma’am ! 

{l^t MISS SUSAN, believing that so fat' all is xueil^ has 
returned to the hed-chamher. captain brown bestows 
a qui%%ical glance upon the ^tiaid.) 

VALENTINE. Go away, Patty. Anon I may claim a service 
of you, but for the present, go. 

PATTY. But — but 

VALENiiNE. Retire, woman. 

{She has to go^ and he prepares his face for the reception of 
the invalid, pfioebe comes in without her cap^ the ringlets 
showing again. Sh% wears a dressing jacket and is sup- 
ported by M«SS SUSAN.) 

VALENTINE {gravely). Your servant, ^diss Livvy. 

PHOEBE {weakly). How do you do ? 

VALENTINE.* Allow me. Miss Susan, 

{He takes miss susan’s place ; but after an exquisite 
moment miss phoebe breaks away from him ^ feeling phat 
she is not worthy of such bliss.) 

PHOEBE. No, no, I — I can walk alone — see. 

{She reclines upon the couch.) 

MISS SUSAN. How do you think she is locking 

{He makes a professional examination of the patient ^ and 
they are very ashamed to deceive him^ but not so ashamed 
that they must confess.) 

What do you think ? 

VALENTINE {solemnly). She will recover. May I say, 
ma’am, it surprises me that any one should see much resemblance 
between you and your Aunt Phoebe. Miss Phoebe is decidedly 
shorter and more thick-set. 

PHOEBE {sitting up). No, I am not. 

VALENTINE. I Said Miss Phoebe, ma’am. {She reclines.) 
But tell me, is not Miss Phoebe to join us ? 

PHOEBE. She hopes you will excuse her, sir. 
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MISS SUSAN {vaguely). Taking the opportunity of airing the 
room. 

VALENTINE. Ah, of COUrSC. 

MISS SUSAN {op'^ning bedroom door 'atfd calling mendaciously). 
Captain Brown will excuse you, Phoebe 

VALENTINE. Certainly, Miss Susan.' Well, ma’am, I think 
I could cure Miss Livvy if she is put unreservedly into my hands. 

iviiss SUSAN {yjoith a sigh). I am sure you could. 

VAiENTiNE. Then you are my patient. Miss Livty. 

PHOEBE {nervously). ’Twas but a passing indisposition, I am 
almost quite recovered. 

VALENTINE. Nay, you still require attention. Do you 
propose making a long stay in Quality Street, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE*. I — I — I hope not. It — ^it depends. 

MISS SUSAN {forgetting ht -self). Mary is the worst. 

VALENTINE. I ask your pardon ? 

PHOEBE. Aunt Susan, you are excited. 

VALENTINE. But you arc quite right. Miss Livvy } home 
is the place for you. 

PHOEBE. Would that I could go ! 

VALENTINE You are going. 

PHOEBE. Yes — soon. 

VALENTINE. Indeed, I have a delightful surprise for you. 
Miss Livvy, you are going to-day, 

PHOEBE. To-day ? 

VALENTINE. Not merely to-day, but now. As it happens, 
my carriage is standing idle at your door, and I am to take you in 
it to your home — Some twenty miles if I remember. 

PHOEBE. You are to take me ? 

VALENTINE. Nay, ’tis no trouble at all, and as your physician 
my mind is made up. Some wraps for her. Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. But — ^but 

PHOEBE {in a panic). Sir, I decline to go. 

VALENTINE, Comc, Miss Livvy, you are in my hands. 

PHOEBE. I decline. I am most determined. 

VALENTINE. Y’ou admit yourself that you are recovered. 

PHOEBE. I do not feel so well now. Aunt Susan ! 

MISS SUSAN. Sir 

VALENTINE. If you wish to consult Miss Phoebe 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, no. 
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VALENTINE. I'heii the wraps, Miss Susan. 

PHOEBE. Auntie, don’t leave me. 

VALENTiNfe. Wliat a refractory patient it is. But reason 
with her. Miss Susan, and J shall ask Miss ^hoebc for some 
wraps. 

PHOEBE. Sir ! 

{To their cofisternanon ne goes cheerily into the bedroom. 
MISS PHOEBE saves herself by instant flighty and nothing tut 
^mesmeric influence keeps miss susan rooted to the blui and 
white room. Whe7i he returns he is loaded with wraps^ 
and still cheerfully animated^ as if he had found nothing 
untoward in livvy’s bed-chamber.) 

VALENTINE. I think these will do admirably. Miss Susan! 

miss SUSAN. But Phoebe 

VALENTINE. If I swai^he Miss Lwvy in these 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe 

VALENTINE. Slic is Still busy airing the room. {The extra- 
ordinary man goes to the couch as if unable to perceive that its late 
occupant has g^iOy^ and miss susan watches him, fascinated.) 
Come, Miss Livvy, put these over you. Allow me — ^this one 
over your shoulders, so. Be so obliging as to lean on me. Be 
brave, ma’am, you cannot fall — my arm is round you j gently, 
gently. Miss Livvy ; ah, that is better > we are doing famously ; 
come, come. Good-bye, Miss Susan, I will take every care 
of her. * 

[He has gone^ with the himdle on his arniy but miss susan 
does not wake up. Even the banging of the outer door is 
unable to rouse her. It is heat'd y however* y by miss phoebe, 
who steals back into the roomy her cap upon her head to give 
her courage.) 

PHOEBE. He is gone ! (miss susan’s rapt face alarms her.) 
Oh, Susan, was he as dreadful as that ? 

MISS SUSAN fin tones unnatural to her). Phoebe, he knows all. 

PHOEBE. Yes, of course he knows all now. Sister, did his 
face change ? Oh, Susan, what did he say ? 

MISS SUSAN. He said ‘ Good-bye, Miss Susan.’ That was 
almost all he said. 

PHOEBE. Did his eyes flash fire ? 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, it was what he did. He — he took 
Livvy with him. 
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PHOEBE. Susan, dear, don’t say that. You are not dis- 
traught, are you ? 

MISS S4JSAN (c/i? 7 ghig to f^cts). Hc did ; he whipped her up 
in a shawl. 

PHOEBE. Susan ? You are, Susan Throssel, my love. You 
remember me, don’t you .? Phoebe, your sister. I was Livvy 
also, you know, I^ivvy. 

'miss SUSAN. He took Livvy with him. 

PHOEBE {in woe). Oh, oh ! sister, who am I } 

MISS SUSAN. You are Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. And who was Livvy ? 

MISS SUSAN. You were. 

' PHOEBE. I'hank heaven. 

MISS SUSAN. But he took her away in the carriage. 

PHOEBE. Oh dear ! ♦ {She has quite forgotten her ow 7 i 
troubles 7 iow,) Susan, you will soon be well again. Dear, let 
us occupy our minds. Shall wc draw up the advertisement for 
tke reopening of the school ? 

MISS SUSAN. I do so hate the school. 

PHOEBE. Come, dear, come, sit down. Write, Susan. 
{Dictating) ‘ The ‘Misses Throssel have the pleasure to 
announce ’ 

MISS SUSAN. Pleasure ! Oh, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. ‘ 'ITat they will resume school on the 5th of next 
month. Music, embroidery, the backboard, and all the ele- 
gancies of the mind. Latin — shall we say algebra ? ’ 

MISS SUSAN. I refuse to write algebra. 

PHOEBE. — for beginners. 

MISS SUSAN. I refuse. There is only one thing I can write ; 
it writes itself in my head all day. ‘ Miss Susan Throssel pre- 
sents her compliments to the Misses Willoughby and Miss 
Henrietta Turnbull, and requests the honour of their presence at 
the nuptials of her sister Phoebe and Captain Valentine Brown.’ 

PHOEBE. Susan ! 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe ! {A door is heard bafiging.) He has 
returned ! 

PHOEBE. Oh cruel, cruel. Susan, I am so alarmed. 

MISS SUSAN. I will face him. 

PHOEBE. Nay, if it must be, I will. 

{But when he enters he is not very terrible,) 
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VALENTINE. Miss Phocbc, it IS Mot raining, but your tacc is 
wet. J wish always to kiss you when your face is wet. 

PHOEBE. • Susan ! 

VALENTINE. Miss Livly^will never troubje you any more, 
Miss Susan. I have sent ber home. 

MISS SUSAN. Ob, sir,Jhow can you invent sucb a story for us. 

VALENTINE, I did iiot. I invented it for tbe Misses Wil- 
loughby and Miss Henrietta, wbo from tbeir windows watched 
me put bry into my carriage. Patty accompanies ber, an^ in a 
few hours Patty will return alone. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, he has got rid of Li'»vy ! 

PHOEBE. Susan, his face hasn’t changed ! 

VALENTINE. Dear Phoebe Throssel, will you be Phodbe 
Brown ? 

PHOEBE [quivering). You know everything ? And that I 
am not a garden ? 

VALENTINE. I know everything, ma’am — except that. 

PHOEBE [so very glad to be prim at the end). Sir, the dictlives 
of my heart enj^in^me to accept your too flattering offer, [He 
puts her cap in his pocket. He kisses her. miss susan is about to 
steal atuay.) Oh, sir, Susan also. [He kisses miss susan also ; 
and here wc hidjthem good-bye.) 




THE ADMIRABL'E CRICHTON 




ACT I 


AT LOAM HOUSE, MAYFAIR 

A MOiCiENT before the curtain rises, the Hon. Ernest Woolley 
drives up to the door of Loam House in Mayi^ir. There is a 
happy smile on his pleasant, insig*nificant face, and this pre- 
sumably means that he is thinking of himself. He is too busy 
over nothing, this man about town, to be always thinking of 
himself, but, on the other hand, he almost never thinks of any 
other person. Probably Ernest’s great moment is when he 
wakes of a morning and realises that he really is Ernest, for we 
must all wish to be that which is our ideal. We can conceive 
him springing oujt of bed light-heartedly and waiting for his man 
to do the rest. Hd is dressed in excellent taste, with just the 
little bit more which shows that he is not* without a sense of 
humour : the dandiacal are often saved by carrying a smile at 
the whole tiling in their spats, let us say. Ernest left Cam- 
bridge the other day, a member of the Athenaeum (which he 
would be sorry to have you confound with a club in London of 
the same name). He is a bachelor, but not of arts, no mean 
epigrammatis^t (as you shall see), and a favourite of the ladies. 
He is almost a celebrity in restaurant, where he dines frequently, 
returning to sup ; and during this last year he has probably paid 
as much in them for the privilege of handing his hat to an 
attendant as the rent of a working-man’s flat. He complains 
brightly that he is hard up, and that if somebody or other at 
Westminster dges not look out the country will go to the dogs. 
He is no fool.* He has the shrewdness to float with the current 
because it is a labour-saving process, but he has sufficient pliick 
to fight, if fight he must (a brief contest, for he would soon be 
toppled over). He has a light nature, which would enable him 
to bob up cheerily in new conditions and return unaltered to the 
old ones. VHis selfishness is his most endearing quality.) If he 
has his way he will spend his life like a cat in pushing his betters 

F 
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out of the soft places, and until he is old he will be fondled in the 
process. 

He gives his hat to one footman and his cane td another, and 
mounts the gr^at staircase unassisted and undirected. As a 
nephew of the house he need show no credentials even to 
Crichton, who is guarding a door above. 

It would not be good taste to describe Crichton, who is only 
a'servant ; if to the scandal of all good houses he is to stand out 
as a figure in the play, he must do it on his own, as /they say in 
the pantry and the boudoir. We are not going to help him. 
We have had misgivings ever since we found his name in the 
title, and we shall keep him out of his rights as long as we can.^ 
Even though we softened to him he would not be a hero in these 
clothes uf servitude ; and he loves his clothes.'^ itlow to get him 
out of them ? It would require a cataclysm. ) To be an indoor 
servant at all is to Crichton a badge of honour ; to be a butler 
at ihirty is the realisation of his proudest ambitions. He’ is 
devotedly attached to his master, who, in his opinion, has but 
one fault, he is not sufficiently contemptuous of his inferiors. 
We arc immediately to be introduced to this solitary foiling of 
a great English peer. 

This perfect butler, then, opens a door, and ushers Ernest 
into a certain room. At the same moment the curtain rises on 
this room, and the play begins. 

It is one of several reception-rooms in Loam House, not the 
most magnificent but quite the softest ; and of a warm afternoon 
all that those who are anybody crave for is the softest. The 
larger rooms are magnificent and bare, carpetless, so that it is an 
accomplishment to keep one’s feet on them ; they are sometimes 
lent for charitable purposes ; they are also all in use on the night 
of a dinner-party, when you may find yourself alone in one, 
having taken a wrong turning ; or alone, save for two others 
who are within hailing distance. This room, however, is 
comparatively small and very soft. There are so many cushions 
in it that you wonder why, if you are an outsider and don’t know 
that it needs six cushions to make one fair head comfy. The 
coaches themselves are cushions as large as beds, and there is an 
art of sinking into them and of waiting to be helped out of them. 
There are several famous paintings on the walls, of which you 
may say ‘ Jolly thing that,’ without losing caste as knowing too 
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much ; and in cases there arc glorious miniatures, but the 
daughters of the house cannot tell you of whom ; ‘ there is a 
catalogue soinewhere.’ There are a thousand or so roses in 
basins, several library novels, and a row of ^peekly illustrated 
newspapers lying against each qthei* like fallen soldiers. If any 
one disturbs this row Crichton seems to know of it from afar 
and appears noiselessly and replaces the wanderer. One thing 
unexpected in such a room is a great array of tea-things. Ernfest 
spots their' with a twinkle, and has his epigram at once; un- 
sheathed. He dallies, however, before delivering the thrust. 

ERNEST. I perceive, from the tea-cups, Crichton, that the 
great function is to take place here. 

CRICHTON (with a respectful sigh). Y,es, sir. 

ERNEST (chuckling heartlessly). Thf* servants’ hall coming up 
to have tea in the drawing-room ! (With terrible sarcasm) 
No wonder you look happy, Crichton, 

CRICHTON (under the knife). No, sir. 

ERNEST. Do* y^u know,‘ Crichton, I think that with an 
effort you might look even happier, (crichton smiles wanly.) 
You don’t approve of his lordship’s compelling his servants to be 
his equals — once a month ? 

CRiCH'roN. It is not for me, sir, to disapprove of his lorcL - 
ship’s Radical views. 

ERNES t 7 C^tainly not. And, after all, it is only once a 
month that he is affable to you. 

CRICHTON. On all other days of the month, sir, his lord- 
ship’s treatment of us is everything that could be desired. 

ERWEST. (Thisis the epigram.) Tea-cups! Lifej^richto% 
is like ajeup of tea^^^^thejnore h^rtily we drink/tHgEooncr we- 
rS^dTthgj drc^rT 

CRICHTON (obedie7itly). "I'hank you, sir. 

ERNEST (becoming confidential^ as zve do whefi we have need of 
an ally). Crichton, in case I should be asked to say a few words 
to the servants, I have strung together a little speech. (His hand 
strays to his pocket.) I was wondering where 5 should stand. 

(He tries various places and postures ^ and comes to rest ledfi-- 
i/ig over a high chair y whence y in dumb shozUy he addresses a 
gathering, crichton, znith the best intentionSy gives him 
a footstool to stand on^ and departSy happily unconscious that 
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ERNEST in so7ne dudgeon has kicked the footstool across the 

ERNESV' {addressing a7i hnagmaty audwicey afiL desirous of 
sta 7 tli7ig them at ^7ice), Suppose ypu were all little lishes at the 

bottom of the sea ** ^ 

{lie IS not quite satisfied zvith his^position^ though sure that 
the fault must lie with the chair for being too high, not zuith 
hurt for being too short. Crichton’s suggestion was 7iot 
perhaps a bad ofie after all. He lifts the stooly )hut hastily 
co7iceals it hehmd hhn 07 i the entra^ice of the ladies Cathe- 
rine and AGATHA, two daughters of the house. Catherine 
is twenty, and agatha two years younger. They are very 
fashio7iable young women indeed, who might wake up for a 
dance, but they are very la%y, cai iierine being two years 
laxier than agath^.) 

ERNEST {uneasily jocular, because he is coyicealmg the footstool). 
Arid how are my little friends to-day ? 

r Agatha {conirivhig to reach a settee). Don’t be silly, Ernest. 
If you want to know how wc arc, we arc dcad.» Even to think 
of entertaining the servants is so exhausting. 

CATHERINE {subsiding 7 icarer the door). Besides which, we 
have had to decide what frocks to take with us on the yacht, and 
that is such a mental strain. 

ERNEST. You poor overworked things. {Evidently aqistcwk 
is nis favourite, for he helps her to put her feet on the settee, while 
CATHERINE has to dispose of her ozmi feet.) Rest your weary 
limbs. 

CATHERINE {pet'haps in revenge). But why liave you a foot- 
stool in your hand ? .» 

AGATHA. Yes.? 

ERNEST. Why ? {Brilliantly ; but to be sure he has had 
time to thmk it out.) You see, as the servants are to be the 
guests I must be butler. I was practising, ^il'his is a tray, 
observe. 

{Holding the footstool as a tray, he minces across the room 
like an accoenpUshedfootfnafi. The gods favour him, for just 

'* here lady mary enters, a7id he holds out the footstool to her.) 
Tea, my lady ? 

(lady MARY is a beautiful creature of twenty-two, and is of 
a natural hauteur zvhich is at once the fury and the e 7 ivy of 
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her sisters. If she chooses she can make you seem so in- 
significant that you feel you might he swept away with the 
crumb-brush. She seldom chooses ^ because of the trouble of 
preening herself as she does it ; she is usuclly content to show 
that you merely tire her eyes.* She often seems to he about 
to go to sleep in the middle of a remark : there is quite a long 
and anxious pause^ and theyi she continues^ like a clock that 
hesitates^ bored in the middle of its strike.) 

LADY r^ARY {arching her brows). It is only you, Ernest ; I 
thought there was some one here {and she also bestows herself on 
cushions). 

ERNEST {a little piquedy a7id deserting the footstool). Had a 
very tiring day also, Mary ? 

LADY MARY {yaw7iing). Dreadfully Been trying on en- 
gagement-rings all the morning. 

ERNEST {who is as fond of gossip as the oldest club member). 
What ’s that ? {To agatha) Is it Broclclehurst ? 

{The energetic agatha 7iods.) 

You have given yejur warm young heart to Brocky ? 

(lady MARY is imperifious to his humour y hut he continues 
bravely.) 

I don’t wish to fatigue you, Mary, by insisting on a verbal 
answer, but if, without straining yourself, you can signify Yes 
or No, won’t you make the effort ? 

{Bhe indolently flashes a ring on her most important finger y 
and he starts back melodramatically.) 

'Ehe ring ! Then I am too late, too late ! {Fixing lady 
MARY sternlyy like a prosecuting counsel.) May I ask, Mary, 
does Brocky know \ Of course, it was that terrible mother of 
his who pulled this through. Mother does everything for 
Brocky. Still, in the eyes of the law you will be, not her wife, 
but his, and, therefore, I hold that Brocky ought to be informed. 
Now 

{He discovers that their languorous eyes have closed.) 

If you girls are shamming sleep in the expectation that I shall 
awaken you in the manner beloved of ladies, abandon all such 
hopes. 

(CATHERINE and AGATHA look Up without Speaking.) 
lady MARY {speaking zuithout looking up). You impertinent 
boy. 
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ERNEST {eagerly plucking another epigram fy^om his quiver). I 
knew that was it, though I don’t know everything. Agatha, 
I ’m not, young enough to know everything. ^ 

{He looks l^opefully from one io^ another^ hut though they try 
to grasp this, his brillhnce^ baffles them.) 

AGATHA {his secret admirer). Young enough ? 

ERNEST {encouragingly). Don’t you see ? I ’m not young 
enbugh to know everything. 

AQATHA. I ’in sure it ’s awfully clever, but it ’s sapu^zling. 
{Here crichton ushers in an athletic, pleasant-faced young 
clergyman^ «mr. treherne, who greets the company.) 

CATHERINE. Eriiest, say it to Mr. Treherne. 

^ERNEST. Look here, ^Vchernc5 I ’in not young enough to 
know everything. , 

TREHERNE. How do ^ou mcaii, Ernest ? 

ERNEST {a little nettled). I mean what I say. 

LADY MARY. Say it again ; say it more slowly. 

♦iRNEST. I ’m — ^not — young — enough — to — know — every- 
thing. 

TREHERNE. 7 See. What you really mean, my boy, is that 
you are not old enough to know everything. 

ERNEST. No, I don’t. 

TREHERNE. I assurc you that ’s it. 

LADY MARY. Of COUrSC it is. 

CATHERINE. Ycs, Eriiest, that ’s it. 

(ernest, /;/ desperation, appeals to crichton.) 

ERNEST. I am not young enough, Crichton, to know 
everything. 

{It is an anxious moment, but a smile is at length extorted 
from CRICHTON as with a corkscreiv.) 

CRICHTON. Thank you, sir. {He goes.) 

ERNEST {Relieved). Ah, if you had that fellow’s head, 
Treherne, you would find something better to do with it than 
play cricket. I hear you bowl with your head. 

TREHERNE {yvith proper humility). I ’m afraid cricket is all 
I ’m good for, Ernest. 

CATHERINE {who thinks he has a heavenly nose). Indeed, it 
isn’t. You arc sure to get on, Mr, 'Freherne. 

TREHERNE. Thank you, Lady Catherine. 

CATHERINE. But it was the bishop who told me so. He 
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said a clergyman who breaks both ways is sure to get on in 
England. 

TREHERNil I ’m jolly glad. 

(The 7naster of the ho^^se comes in, accoT^panied by lord 
BROCKLEHURST. The EARL'* OF LOAM tS a WtdoWeV, U 
philanthropist, and, a peer of advanced ideas. As a 
widower he is at least able to interfere m the domestic con^ 
cents of his house — to rummage in the drawers, so to spe&*k, 
for ivhich he has felt an itching all his blameless life his 
philanthropy has opened quite a number of other drawers to 
him ; and his advanced ideas have blown cut his figure. He 
takes in all the weightiest monthly reviews, and prefers those 
that are uncut, because he perhaps never looks better than 
when cutting them ; but he does not read them, and'save for 
the cutting it would suit him as yjuell merely to take in the 
covers. He writes letters to the papers, which are printed 
in a type to scale with himself, ajtd he is very jealous of t/iose 
other correspondents who get his type. Let latvs and ledr'st- 
ing, art ond ^commerce die, but leave the big type to an 
intellectual aristocracy. He is really the reformed House 
of Lords which will come some day. 

Young ^ORD BROCKLEHURST is fiothhig save for his rank. 
You could pick him up by the handful any day in Piccadilly 
or Holborn, buying socks — or selling them.) 

LORD LOAM (expansively). You are here, Ernest. Feeling 
fit for the voyage, Trehcrnc ? 

TREHERNE. Looking forward to it enormously. 

LORD LOAM. That ’s right. (He chases Hs children about 
as if they were chickens,) Now then, Mary, up and doing, up 
and doing. 1 ime we had the servants in. They enjoy it so much. 

LADY MARY. I'hey hate it. 

LORD LOAM. Mary, to your duties. (And he points severely 
to the tea-table:) 

ERNEST (twinkling). Congratulations, Brocky, 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (who detests humour). ^Phanks. 

ERNEST. Mother pleased ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {yjoith dignity). Mother is very pleased. 

ERNEST. That ’s good. Do you go on the yacht with us ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Sorry I caii’t. And look here, 
Ernest, I will not be called Brocky. 
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ERNEST. Mother don’t like it f 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She does not. {He leaves j^inest, 
who forgl^ues him and begins to think about his speech} Crichton 
enters,) 

lord loam {speaking as (tne man to another). We are quite 
ready, Cricfiton. (crichton is distressed,) 

LADY MARY {sarcastically). How Crichton enjoys it ! 

\.ORD LOAM {frowning). He is the only one who doesn’t i 
pitiftj,! creature. 

CRICHTON {shuddering under his lord^s displeasure), I can’t 
help being a Consiervative, my lord. 

LORD LOAM. Be a man, Crichton. You are the same flc'sh 
and blood as myself. 

crichVon {in pain), ^ Oh, my lord ! 

LORD LOAM {sharply). ^ Show them in ; and, by the way, 
they were not all here last time. 

(htiCHTON. All, my lord, except the merest trifles.* 

j?ORD LOAM. It must be every one. {Lowering) And re- 
member this, Crichton, for the time being yoiL are my equal. 
{Testily) I shall soon show you whether you are not my equal. 
Do as you are told. 

(crichton departs to obey^ and his lordship is now a general. 
He has no pity for his daughters^ and uses a terrible threat,) 
And girls, remember, no condescension. The first who con- 
dc'sbcnds recites. [This sends them scurrying to their labours,) 
By the way, Brocklehurst, can you do anything ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. How do you mean ? 

LORD LOAM. , Can you do anything — with a penny or a 
handkerchief, make them disappear, for instance ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Good hcaveiis, no. 

LORD LOAM. It ’s a pity. Every one in our position ought 
to be able to do something. Ernest, I shall probably ask you to 
say a few words ; something bright and sparkling. 

ERNEST. But, my dear uncle, I have prepared nothing. 

LORD LOAM. Anything impromptu will do. 

ERNEST. Oh-nr-well — if anything strikes me. 

[He unostentatiously gets the footstool mto position behind the 
chair, crichton reappears to announce the guests, of 
who?n the first is the housekeeper. They should be welL 
maimer ed. Nothing farcical^ please,) 
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CRICHTON (Reluctantly). Mrs. Perkins. 

LORD LOAM (^shaking hands). Very delighted, Mrs. Perkins. 
Mary, our friend, Mrs. Perkins. 

LADY MARY. How do you do, Mrs. Perkins ? Won’t you 
sit here ? ' 

LORD LOAM (threateningly). Agatha ! 

AGATHA (hastily). How do you do ? Won’t you sit down ? 

LORD LOAM (introducing). Lord Brocklehurst — my valued 
friend, Mrs. Perkins. 

(lord brocklehurst bows and escapes. lie has to fall 
back on ernest.) > 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. For hcavcn’s sake, Krnest, don’t 
leave me for a moment ; this sort of thing is utterly opposed 
to all my principles. 

ERNEST (airily). You stick to me^ Brocky, and I ’ll pull you 
through. 

CRICHTON. Monsieur P'lcury. 

ERNEST. The chef. 

LORD LOAM (shaking hands with the chef). Very charmed to 
see you. Monsieur Fleury. 

FLEURY. I'hank you very much. 

(fleury, bows to AGATHA, who is fiot effusive.) 

LORD LOAM (wamingly). Agatha — recitation ! 

(She tosses her head^ but immediately finds a seat a7id tea for 
M. FLEURY. TREHERNE arid ERNEST movc aboiit^ making 
themselves amiable, lady mary is presiding at the tea- 
tray.) 

CRICHTON. Mr. Rolleston. 

LORD LOAM (shaking hands with his valet). How do you do, 
Rolleston ? 

(CATHERINE looks after the wants <?/ rolleston.) 

CRICHTON. Mr. Tompsett. 

(tomps'ETT, the coachman, is received ivith hotiours, from 
which he shrinks^ but tuith quiet digfiity.) 

CRICHTON. Miss Fisher. 

(This superb creature is no less than lady Mary’s maid^ 
and even lord loam is a little nervous.) 

lord loam. This is a pleasure. Miss Fisher. 

ERNEST (unabashed). If I might venture, Miss Fisher — 
(and he takes her unto himself). 
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c^iiciiTON. Miss Simmons. 

LORD LOAM {to CATHERINE’S maid), You are always wel- 
come, Miss Simmons. 

ERNEST {perh(^ps to kindle jealousy in miss fisher). At last 
we meet. Won't you sit down ? 

CRiCHTOl^j. Mademoiselle Jtanne. 

LORD LOAM. Charmed to see you, Mademoiselle Jeanne. 
{^A place is found for agai'ha’s maid^ and the scene is now 
a7i animated one ; but still our host thinks his girls are not 
sufficiently sociable. He frowns on lady mary.) 

LADY MARY (hj alarm). Mr. Trehcrne, this is Fisher, my 
maid. 

.•LORD LOAM (sharply). Your what, Mary ? 

LADY^MARY. My friend. 

CRICHTON. 'I'homas. 

LORD LOAM. How do you do, Thomas } 

(The first footman gives him a reluctant haftd,) 
aRicHTON. John. 

LORD LOAM. How do you do, J*ohii ? 

(ERNEST signs to LORD BROCKLEHURST, hastens to him.) 
ERNEST (introducing). Brocklchurst, this is John. I think 
you have already met on tlie door-step. 

CRICHTON. Jane. 

(She co??ies, tvrapping her hands miserably in her apron.) 
LORD LOAM (doggedly). Give me your hand, Jane. 
CRICHTON. Gladys. 

ERNEST. How do you do, Gladys ? You know my uncle i 
LORD LOAM. Y our hand, Gladys. 

(He bestows her on agatha.) 

CRICHTON. T. 'weeny. 

(She is a very humble and (lightened kitchen-maid^ of whom 
we are to see more.) 

LORD LOAM. So happy to see you. 

FISHER. John, I saw you talking to Lord iirockleliurst just 
nov^ ; introduce me. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (who IS really a second-rate John). 
That is an uncommon pretty girl ; if I must feed one of them, 
Ernest, that is the one. 

[But ERNEST tries to part him and fisher as they are about 
to shake hands.) 
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ERNEST. No you don’t, it won’t do, Brocky. (To ^miss 
fisher) You are too pretty, my dear. Mother wouldn’t like 
it. (Discozjring tweeny) Here is something safer. ^ Charm- 
ing girl, Brocky, dying td know you ; let rrje introduce you. 
Tweeny, Lord Brocklehurst — Lo/d Brocklchurst, Tweeny. 

(brocklehurst accepts his fate ; hut he still has an eye for 
FISHER, arid something may come of this.) 

LORD LOAM (severely). They are not all here, Crichton. 

CRICHTON {with a sigh). Odds and ends. 

(^STABLE-BOY and a page are sho%m in^ ami for a moment 
no daughter of the house advances to thetfi.) 

LORD LOAM (with a rovuig eye on his children). Which is 
to recite ? 

{The last of the company are^ so to fay ^ ernbraced.y 

LORD LOAM {to TOMPSETT, as the\ partake of tea together). 
And how are all at home ? 

TOMPSETT. Fairish, my lord, if ’tis the horses you ^re 
inquiring for ? 

LORD LOAM. No, iio, the family. How ’s the baby ? 

TOMPSETT. Blooming, your lordship. 

LORD LOAM. A vcry fine boy. I remember saying so when 
I saw him \ nice little fellow. 

TOMPSETT {yiot quite knowing tvhether to let it pass). Beg 
pardon, my lord, it ’s a girl. 

LORD LOAM. A girl .? Aha ! ha ! ha ! exactly whai I 
said. I distinctly remember saying, If it ’s spared it will be 
a girl. 

(cRiCH'roN now comes down.) 

LORD LOAM. Very delighted to see you, Crichton. 
(cRiCHTON has to shake ha?ids.) 

Mary, you know Mr. Crichton ? 

{He wanders off in search of other prey.) 

LADY MARY. Milk and sugar, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON. I ’m ashamed to be seen talking to you, my lady. 

LADY MARY. To sucli a perfect servant as you all this must 
be most distasteful, (crichton is too respectful to answer.) 
Oh, please to speak, or I shall have to recite. You do hate' it, 
don’t you i 

CRICHTON. It pains me, your ladyship. It disturbs the 
etiquette of the servants’ hall. After last month’s meeting the 
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page-boy, in a burst of equality, called me Crichton. He was 
dismissed. 

LADY .MARY. I wonder — I reallj^ do — how yoti can remain 
with us. , 

CRiCHi'ON. I should ha^e felt compelled to give notice, my 
lady, if the master had not had a seat in the Upper House. I 
cling to that. 

•lady MARY. Do go Oil Speaking. Tell me, what did 
Mr. .Ernest mean by saying be was not young enou^i to know 
everything 

CRICHTON. I# have no idea, my lady. 

LADY MARY. But you laughed. 

CRICHTON. My lady, he is the second son of a peer. 

LADV^ MARY. Very proper sentiments. You are a good 
soul, Crichton. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {desperately to tweeny). And now 
telT me, have you been to the Opera ? What sort of weather 
h^^'e you been having in the kitchen } ('eweeny gurgles,) 
For Heaven’s sake, woman, be articulate. ^ • 

CRICHTON {still talking to lady mary). No, my lady ; his 
lordship may compel us to be equal upstairs, but there will never 
be equality in the servants’ hall. . 

LORD loam {overhearing this). What ’s that ? No equal- 
ity ? Can’t you see, Crichton, that our divisions into classes arc 
artificial, that if we were to return to Nature, which is the 
aspiration of my life, all would be equal ? 

CRICHTON. If I may make so bold as to contradict your 
lordship— — . 

LORD loam [with an effort). Go on. 

CRICHTON. The divisions into classes, my lord, arc not 
artificial. 'Fhey are the natural outcome of a civilised society. 
{To lady mary) There must always be a master and servants 
in all civilised communities, my lady, for it is natural, and what- 
ever is natural is right. 

LORD LOAM {whicvig). It is Very unnatural for me to stand 
here and allow you to talk such nonsense. 

•fcRiCHTON {eagerly). Yes, my lord, it is. That is what I 
have been striving to point out to your lordship. 

AGATHA {to CATHERINE), What is the matter with Fisher ? 
She is looking daggers. 
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CATHERINE. The tcdious creature ; some question of 
etiquette, I suppose. 

{She sails across to fisher.) 

How are you, Fisher ? 

FISHER {with a toss of her head). I am nothing^ my lady, I 
am nothing at all. 

AGATHA. Oh dear, who says so ? 

FISHER {affronted). His lordship has asked that kitchen 
wench to have a second cup of tea. 

CATHERINE. But why not ? 

FISHER. If it pleases his lordship to offe.* it to her before 
offering it to rne 

AGATHA. So that is it. Do you want another cup of tea, 
Fisher ? 

FISHER. No, my lady — ^but my ' position — I should have 
been asked first. 

AGATHA. Oh dear. 

{J/l this has taken some timey and by now the feeble appeliies 
of the whomfortable guests have been satiated. But they 
know there is still another ordeal to face — his lordships s 
monthly speech. Every one awaits it zvith misgiving — the 
servants hst they should applaud y as last timey in the zvrong 
place y and the daughters because he may be personal about 
theWy as the time before, ernest is amioyed that there 
should be this speech at all zvhen there is such a much better 
one comingy and BROCKLEHURS'r/^r^jr^j the degradation of 
the peerage. All are thinking of themselves alone save 
CRICHTON, who knozvs his snaster^s weab^sSy arid fears he 
may stick in the ?niddle. lord loam, hozvevery advances 
cheerfidly to his doom. He sees Ernest’s stoof and artfully 
stands on it, to his yiephezv* s natural indignation. The three 
ladies knit their lipSy the servants look dozvn their nosesy 
and the address begins.) 

lord loam. My friends, I am glad to see you all looking so 
happy. It used to be predicted by the scoffer that these meetings 
would prove distasteful to you. Are they distasteful } I hear 
you laughing at the question. 

{He has not heard theniy but he hears them nozVy the zvatchfid 
CRICHTON giving them a lead.) 

No harm in saying that among us to-day is one who was formerly 
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hostile to the movement, but who to-day has been won over. 
I refer to Lord Brocklehurst, who, I am sure, will fjresemly say 
to me tha'c if the charming lady now, by his side has derived as 
much pleasure fr4m his company he has derived from hers, 
he will be ny)re than satisfied. 

{All look at TWEENY, who trembles,) 

For the time being the artificial and unnatural — I say unnatural 
{glaring at crichton, who hows slightly) — ^barriers of society 
are swept away. Would that they could be swffpt away 
for ever. 

{The PAGE-:rfoY cheers ^ and has the one rnomentof proimnence 
in his life. He grows upy marries and has childreUy but is 
neyer really heard of again,) 

But that is entirely and*utterly out of the question And now 
for a few months we are Ao be separated. As you know, my 
daiighters and Mr. Ernest and Mr. T rchernc are to accompany 
me pn my yacht, on a voyage to distant parts of the earth. In 
IcsS than forty-eight hours we shall under weigh. 

(But Crichton’s eye the reckless PAGr-B6Y woidd ; epeat 
his success,) 

Do not think our life on the yacht is to be one long idle holiday. 
My views on the excessive luxury of the day a»e well known, 
and what I preach I am resolved to practise. I have 
thejrefore decided that my daughters, instead of having one 
maid each as at present, shall on this voyage have but one 
maid between them. 

{Three maids rise ; also three /ni stresses,) 

CRICHTON. My lord ! 

LORD LOAM. My mind is made up. 

ERNEST. I cordially agree. 

LORD LOAM. And now, my friends, I should like to think 
that there is some piece of advice 1 might give you, some 
thought, some noble saying over which you might ponder in 
my 'absence. In this connection I remember a proverb, which 
has had a great effect on my own life. I first heard it many 
yeafs ago. I havt never forgotten it. It constantly cheers and 
guides me. "I'hat proverb is — that proverb was — the proverb 
I speak of 

{He gy^ows pale and taps his forehead,) 

LADY MARY. Oh dear, 1 believe he has forgotten it. 
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LORD LOAM (desperately). 'J"he proverb — that proverb to 
which I refer 

(Alas, it has gone. The distress is general. Ke has not 
even the sense to sit douti. He gropes for the proverb in the 
air. They try applause^ but it is no help.) 

I have it now — (not he). 

LADY MARY (with confidence). Crichton. 

(JHe does not fail her. As quietly as if he were in goloshes, 
nu,id as well as feet, he dismisses the domestics ; they go 
according to precedence but without servility, and there 
must be no attempt at ''comic effect.’’ Then he signs to mr. 
TREHERNE, and they conduct lord loam voith dignity from 
the room. His hands are still catching flies ; he still mutters, 
' The proverb — but he contintKs, owing to criciiton’s 
treatment, to look every inch a / ecr. The ladies have now 
an opportunity to air their indignation.) 

LADY MARY. One maid among three grown women ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mary, I think I had better go. 
That dreadful Kitchen-maid 

LADY MARY. I Can’t blame you, George. 

(He salutes her.) 

LORD BROCTLEHURST. Your father’s views are shocking to 
me, and I am glad I am not to be one of the party on the yacht. 
My respect for myself, Mary, my natural anxiety as to what 
mother will say. I shall see you, darling, before you sail. 

(He hows to the others and goes.) 

ERNEST. Selfish brute, only thinking of himself. What 
about my speech ? 

LADY MARY. Oiic maid among three of us. What ’s to 
be done ? 

ERNEST. Pooh ! You must do for yourselves, that ’s all. 

LADY MARY. Do for ourselvcs. How can we know where 
our things are kept ? 

AGATHA. Are you aware that dresses button up the back ? 

CATHERINE. How are we to get into our shoes and be pre- 
pared for the carriage ? 

LADY MARY. Who is to put US to bed, and who is to get us 
up, and how shall we ever know it ’s morning if there is no one 
to pull up the blinds ? 

(cRiCHTON crosses on his way out.) 
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ERNEST. How is his lordship now ? 

CRICHTON. A little easier, sir. 

LADY MARY. Crichton, send Fisher to me. {He goes.) 

ERNEST. I have no pity for yoUjgirls, I 

LADY MARY. Emcst, go away, and don’t insult the broken- 
hearted. 

ERNEST. And uncommon glad I am to go. Ta-ta, all of 
yoif. He asked me to say a few words. I came here to say a 
few wjords, and I ’m not at all sure that I couldn’t kring an 
action against him. 

[He defartSt, feeling that he has left a dart behind him. 

The girls are alone witfi their tragic thoughts.) 

iADY MARY {become a mother to the younger ones at last). My 
poor sistels, come here. ,, {They go to her doubtfully.) We must 
make this draw us closer together. I shall do my best to hel*' 
you in every way. Just now 1 cannot think of myself at all. 

aCatha. But how unlike you, Mary. 

1,/fDY MARY. It is my duty to protect my sisters. 

CATHERINE. I iicver knew hcr*so sweet before, Agatha. 
{Cautiously) What do you propose to do, Mary ? 

LADY MARY. I propose whcii we are on the yacht to lend 
Fisher to you when I don’t need her myself. 

AGATHA. Fisher ? 

LADY MARY {who has the most character of the three). Of 
coufte, as the eldest, I have decided that it is my maid we shall 
take with us. 

CATHERINE {speaking also for agatha.) Mary, you toad. 

AGATHA. Nothing on earth would induce Fisher to lift her 
hand for either me or Catherine. 

LADY MARY. I was afraid of it, Agatha. That is why I am 
so sorry for you. 

{The further exchange of pleasantries is interrupted by the 

arrival of YisiiTiVi.) 

LADY MARY. Fishcr, you heard what his lordship said ? 

FISHER. Yes, my lady. 

LADY MARY {coldjy, though the others would have tried blandish- 
ment.) You have given me some satisfection of late, Fisher, 
and to mark my approval I have decided that you shall be the 
maid who accompanies us. 

FISHER {acidly). I thank you, my lady. 
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LADY MARY. That is all ; you may go. 

FiswER (rapping it out). If you please, my lady, I wish to 
give notice. 

(CATHERINE and AGATHA gleam^ hut iADY MARY is of 
sterner stuff.) 

LADY MARY (taking up a hook). Oh, certainly — you may go. 

CATHERINE. But why, Fishcr ? 

FISHER. I could not undertake, my lady, to wait upon three. 
We dpn’^do it. (In an indignant outburst to lady mary.) < Oh, 
my lady, to think that this affront 

LADY MARY (looking Up). I thqught I told^you to go, Fisher. 
(fisher stands for a moment irresolute ; then goes. As 
soon as she has gone lady mary puts down her hook and 
weeps. She is a pretty woman^ hut this is the only pretty 
thing we have seen Jier do yet.) # 

AGATHA (succinctly). Serves you right. 

(crichton comes.) 

CATHERINE. It will be Simmons after all. Send Simmans 
to me. 

CRICHTON (after hesitating). My lady, might I venture to 
speak ? 

CATHERINE, j What is it ? 

CRICHTON. I happen to know, your ladyship, that Simmons 
desires to give notice for the same reason as Fisher. 

CATHERINE. Oh ! 

AGATHA (triumphant). Then, Catherine, we take Jeanne. 

CRICHTON. And Jeanne also, my lady. 

(lady MARY is readings indifferent though the heavens fully 
hut her sisters are not ashamed to show their despair to 

CRICHTON.) 

AGATHA. We can’t blame them. Could any maid who 
respected herself be got to wait upon three 

LADY MARV (with languid interest). I suppose there are such 
persons, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON (guardedly). I have heard, my lady, that there 
are such. 

LADY MARY (a little desperate). Crichton, what ’s to be done ? 
We sail in two days ; could one be discovered in the time 

AGATHA (frankly a supplicant). Surely you can think of 
some one ? 
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CRICHTON {after hesitating). There is in this establishment, 
your ladyship, a young woman 

LADY IvfARY. YeS ? 

CRICHTON. A" young woman, dn whom I have for some 
time cast an eye. 

CATHERINE {eagerly). Do you mean as a possible lady’s- 
majd ? 

CRICHTON, I had thought of her, my lady, in another 
Connection. 

LADY MARY, All ! 

CRICHTON. Blit I believe fhe is quite the young person you 
reqjiire. Perhaps if you could sec her, my lady 

LADY MARY, I shall Certainly see her. Bring her to me. 
{He goes.) You two needn’t wait. 

CATHERINE. Ncedn’t iX'e ? We see your little game, Mary, 

AfiATHA. We shall certainly remain and have our two-, 
thirds of her. 

{They sit there doggedly until crichton returns with 
TWEENY, who looks Scared.) 

CRICHTON, 'rhis, my lady, is the young person. 

CATHERINE {frankly). Oh dear ! 

{It is evident that all three consider her quits unsuitable.) 

LADY MARY. Comc here, girl. Don’t be afraid. 

(tweeny looks imploringly at her idol.) 

CRICHTON. Her appearance, my lady, is homely, and her 
manners, as you may have observed, deplorable, but she has a 
heart of gold. 

LADY MARY. 'What is your position downstairs ? 

TWEENY {bobbing). I ’m a tweeny, your ladyship. 

CATHERINE. A wliat ? 

CRICHTON. A tweeny ; that is to say, my lady, she is not at 
present, strictly speaking, anything ; a between maid ; she helps 
the vegetable maid. It is she, my lady, who conveys the dishes 
from the one end of the kitchen table, where they arc placed 
by the cook, to the other end, where they enter into the charge 
of 'Hiomas and Jdlin. 

LADY MARY. I scc. And you and Crichton are — ^ah — 
keeping company ? 

(cRiCHTON draws hhnself up.) 

TWEENY {aghast). A butler don’t keep company, my lady. 
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LADY MARY {indifferently). Does he not ? 

crAhtcv^. No, your ladyship, wc butlers may — {he makes 
a gesture with his arms) — but we do not keep company. 

AGATHA. I know wliat'it is ; j^ou arc cn^ged ? 

(tweeny looks longhigly^at CRicrrroN.) 

CRICHTON. Certainly not, my lady. T'he utmost I can say 
at present is that I have cast a favourable eye. 

{Even this is much to tweeny.) 

LA'DY Vary. As you choose. But I am afraid, Crichton, 
she will not suit us. 

CRICHTON. My lady, beneath this simple exterior are con- 
cealed a very sweet nature and rare womanly gifts. 

AGATHA. Unfortunately, that is not what we wanjt. 

CRICHTON. And it is she, my lady,*who dresses the hair of 
the ladies’-maids for our •evening mAls. 

{The ladies are interested at last,) 

LADY MARY. She drcsscs Fisher’s hair ? 

TWEENY. Yes, my lady, and I docs tliein up when they goes 
to parties. 

CRICHTON {painedy hut not scolding). Does ! 

'rwEENY. Doos. And it ’s me what alters your gowns to 
lit them. 

CRICHTON. alters ! 

TWEENY. Which alters. 

AGATHA. Mary ? 

LADY MARY. 1 shall Certainly have her. 

CATHERINE. IVe sliall Certainly have her. Tweeny, we 
have decided to make a lady’s-maid of you. 

TWEENY. Oh lawks ! 

AGATHA. We arc doing this for you so that your position 
socially may be mc^re nearly akin to that of Crichton. 

CRICHTON {gravely), Tt will undoubtedly increase the young 
person’s chances. 

LADY MARY. 'I'licii if 1 gc't a good character for you from 
Mrs. Perkins, she will make the necessary arrangements. 

{She resumes reading,) 

TWEENY {elated). My lady ! 

LADY MARY By the way, 1 hope you are a good sailor. 

TWEENY {startled). You don’t mean, my lady, I ’m to go 
on the ship r 
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LADY MARY. Certainly. 

TWEENY. But [To CRICHTON) You ain’t sir ? 

CRICHTON. No. ^ 

TWEENY (firm At last). Then neither ain’t I. 

AGATHA. ^You HlUSt. 

TWEENY. Leave him ! Not me. 

LADY MARY. Girl, don’t be silly. Crichton will be — con- 
sidered in your wages. 

TWRENY. I ain’t going. 

CRICHTON. I feared this, my lady. 

TWEENY. Nothing ’ll budge me. 

LADY MARY. Leave the room. 

(cRiCHTON sho^vs TWEENY ont With marked politefiess.) 

AGATHA. Crichton, think you might have shown more 
displeasure with her. , 

CRICHTON (contrite), I was touched, my lady. I see, my^ 
lady, that to part from her would be a wrench to me, though I 
could not well say so in her presence, not having yet decided 
how far I shall go with her. 

{He is about to go ivhen lord loam returns^ fumhig,) 

LORD LOAM. 'Fhc iiigrate ! The smug ! The fop ! 

CATHERINE. What is it now, father .? 

LORD LOAM. ^I'liat mail of mine, Rollcston, refuses to 
accompany us because you arc to have but one maid. 

AGATHA. Hurrah ! 

LADY MARY (in better taste). Darling father, rather than 
you should lose Rolleston, we will consent to take all the three 
of them. 

LORD LOAM. Pooh, iionseiisc ! Crichton, find me a vklet 
who can do without three maids. 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lord. (Troubled) In the time — the 
more suitable the party, my lord, the less willing will he be to 
come without the — the usual perquisites. 

Lo,RD LOAM. Aliy oiie will do. 

CRICHTON {shocked). My lord ! 

LORD LOAM. The ingratc ! the puppy ! 

(agatha has an idea^ and whispers to lady mary.) 

LADY MARY. I ask a favour of a servant .? — never ! 

AGATHA. 'Fhen I will. Crichton, would it not be very 
distressing to you to let his lordship go, attended by a valet who 
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might prove unworthy ? It is only for three months ; don’t 

you ^hink that you — ^you yourself — you 

(y/r'cRiCHTON sees what she wants he pulls himself up with 
noble, offended dignity, and she is appaVed.) 

I beg your pardon. 

{He Imvs stiffly.) 

CATHERINE {to criciiton). But think of the joy to I'weeny. 
(cRiCHTON is moved, hut he shakes his head.) 

MARY {so much the cleverest). Crichton, do yoy think 
it safe to let the master you love go so far away without you 
while he has these dangerous views about eijuality ? 

(cRiCHTON is profoundly stirred. After a struggle he goes 
to his master, who has been pacing the room.) 

CRICHTON. My lord, I have founc^ a man. 

LORD LOAM. Already ? Who he ? 

(cRiCH'i'ON presents himself xvith a iresture . ) 

Yourself? 

CATHERINE. Father, how good of him. ' , 

LORD LOAM {pleased, but thinking it a small thing). Un- 
common good. ’Flunk you, Crichton. 'Fhis helps me nicely 
out of a hole ; and how it will annoy Rolleston ! Come with 
me, and we shall tell him. Not that I think you have lowered 
yourself in any way. Come along. 

{He goes, and criciiton is to follow him, hut is stopped by 
AGATHA impulsively offering him her hand.) 

CRICHTON {u}ho is much shaken). My lady — ^a valet’s hand ! 

AGATHA. I had no idea you would feel it so deeply ; why 
did you do it ? 

(CRICHTON is too respectful to reply.) 

LADY MARY {regarding him). Crichton, 1 am curious. I 
insist upon an answer. 

CRICHTON. My lady, I am the son of a butler and a lady’s- 
maid — perhaps the happiest of all combinations ; and to me the 
most beautiful thing in the world is a haughty, aristocratic 
English house, with every one kept in his place. 'Fhough I 
were equal to your ladyship, where would be the pleasure to me ? 
It would be counterbalanced by the pain of feeling that Thhmas 
and John were equal to me. 

CATHERINE. But father says if we were to return to 
Nature 
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crficiiTON. If wc did, my lady, the first thing we should do 
would be to elect a head. Circumsfcinccs might alter cases ; 
the same person might not be master ; the same peftons might 
not be servants. , I can’t say as to thdt, nor should we have the 
deciding of it. Nature wouW decide for us. 

LADY MAliY. You Seem to have thought it all out carefully, 
Crichton. 

t'RicHTON. Yes, my lady. 

CATHERINE. And you have done this for us, ^richton, 
because you thought that — that father needed to be kept in 
his place ? 

CRICHTON. I should prcfdr you to say, my lady, tliat I have 
done it for the house. 

AGATHA. Thank you, Crichton. Mary, be nicer to him. 
{But LADY MARY has hegtoi to read again.) Tf there was any 
way in which we could show our gratitude ? 

GRICHTON. If I might venture, my lady, would you kindly* 
show it by becoming more like Lady Mary That disdain is 
what we like from our superiors. Even so do, we, the upper 
servants, disdain the lower servants, while they take it out of 
the odds and ends. 

{Jie goes, and they bury themselves in cushions.) 

AGATHA. Oh dear, what a tiring day. 

CATHERINE. I fccl dead. 'I'uck in your feet, you selfish thing. 

• (lady MARY is lying reading on another couch.) 

LADY MARY. I wondcr wliat he meant by circumstances 
might alter cases. 

AGATHA {yaiming). Don’t talk, Mary, I was nearly asleep. 

LADY MARY. I woiider what he meant by the same pci^on 
might not be master, and the same persons might not be servants. 

CATHERINE. Do be {juiet, Mary, and leave it to Nature ; 
he said Nature would decide. 

LADY MARY. I WOllder 

{But she does not wondcr very much. She would wonder 
more if she bmu what was cotning. Her book slips un- 
regarded to the floor. The ladies are at rest until it is time 
to dress.) 



ACT II 

THE ISLAND 


Tw6 montns have elapsed, and the scene is a desert island‘in the 
Pacific, on which our adventurers have been wrecked. 

The curtain rises on a sea of’ bamboo, which shuts out all 
view save the foliage of palm trees and some gaunt rocks. 
Occasionally Crichton and T.'rehcrne come momentirily into 
sight, hacking and hewing the bamboo, through which they are 
making a clearing betweeli the ladic's'and the shore ; and by and 
by, owing to their efforts, we shall have an unrestricted outlook 
on to a sullen sea that is at present hidden. Then we shall»also 
be able to note^ mast standing out of the water — ^all that is Teft, 
saving floating wfeckage, of the ill-fated yacht the Bluehell. 
The beginnings of a hut will also be seen, with Crichton driving 
its walls into the ground or astride its roof of saplings, for at 
present he is doing more than one thing at a time. In a red 
shirt, with the ends of his sailor’s breeches thrust into wading- 
boots, he looks a man for the moment ; we suddenly remen«ber 
some one’s saying — perhaps it was ourselves — that a cataclysm 
would be needed to get him out of his servant’s clothes, and 
apparently it has been forthcoming. It is no longer beneath 
our ^dignity to cast an inquiring eye on his appearance. His 
features are not distinguished, but he has a strong jaw and green 
eyes, in which a yellow light burns that we have not seen before. 
His dark hair, hitherto so decorously sleek, has been ruffled this 
way and that by wind and weather, as if they were part of the 
cataclysm and wanted to help his chance. His muscles must be 
soft and flabby still, but though they shriek aloud to hini to 
desist, he rains lusty blows with his a.xe, like one who has come 
upon the open for the first time in his life, and likes it. He is as 
yet far from being an expert woodsman — mark the blood on his 
hands at places where he has hit them instead of the tree ; but 
note also that he does not waste time in bandaging them — he 
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rubs^^thcm in the earth and goes on. His face is still of the dis- 
creet pallor that befits a butler, and he carries the smaller .logs as 
if they wftvc a salver ; not in a day or a month will lie shake off 
the badge of servitude, but without knowing it he has begun. 

But for the hatchets at work, and an occasional something 
horrible falling from a tree into the ladies’ laps, they hear nothing 
save the mournful surf breaking on a coral shore. 

‘They sit or recline huddled together against a rock, and they 
arc fg.rther from home, in every sense of the word, /‘han ever 
before. 'I'liirty-six hours ago, they were given three minutes 
in whicli to dresSy, without a maid, and reach the boats, and they 
have not made the best of tliat valuable time. None of them 
ha’s boots, and had they known this prickly island tliey would have 
thought '^first of boots. * They have a sufficiency of garments, 
but some of them were gifi^s dropped into the boat — Lady Mary’s 
tarpaulin coat and hat, for instance, and Catherine’s blue jersey 
and red cap, which certify that the two ladies were lately before 
th^? mast. Agatha is too gay in Ernest’s dressing-gown, and 
clutches it to her person with both hands as if afraid that it may 
be claimed by its rightful owner. 'I'herc are two pairs of bath 
slippers between the three of them, and their hair cries aloud 
and in vain for hairpins. 

By their side, on an inverted bucket, sits Ernest, clothed 
neatly in the garments of day and night, but, alas, bare-footed. 
H<= is the only cheerful member of this company of four, but his 
brightness is due less to a manly desire to succour the helpless 
than to his having been lately in the throes of composition, and 
to his modest satisfaction with the result. He reads to the 
ladies, and they listen, each with one scared eye to the things 
that fall from trees. 

ERNEST (^who has written on the fiy-leaf of the only hook saved 
from the wreck), 'Ehis is what I have written. ‘ Wrecked, 
wrecked, wrecked ! on an island in the Tropics, the following : 
the Hon. Ernest Woolley, the Rev. John Treherne, the Ladies, 
Mary, Catherine, and Agatha Lasenby, with two servants. 
We arc the sole survivors of Lord Loam’s steam yacht Bluebell^ 
which encountered a fearful gale in these seas, and soon became 
a total wreck. The crew behaved gallantly, putting us all into 
the first boat. What became of them I cannot tell, but we. 
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after dreadful sufferings, and insufficiently clad, in whatever 
garm<?nts we could lay hold of in the dark ’ — 

LADY MARY. Plcase dpn’t describe our garments. • 

ERNEST. — ‘ succeeded * in reaching this island, with the 
loss of only one of our party,., naihely, Lord Loanj, who flung 
away his life in a gallant attempt to save a servant who had 
fallen overboard.’ 

{The ladies have wept long and sore for their father y hut 
tleere is something in this last utterance that makei them 
look up.) 

AGATHA. But, Ernest, it was. Crichton who jumped over- 
board trying to save father. 

ERNEST {with the candour that is 07ie of his most engagiyjg 
qualities). Well, you know, it was ratlier silly of uncle to fling 
away his life by trying to get into tJic boat first ; and as this 
document may be printed in the English papers, it struck me, 
an English peer, you know 

LADY MARY {every inch an English pecr^s daughter). Ernest, 
that is very thcAightful of you. 

ERNEST {continuhigy well pleased). — ‘ By night the cries of 
wild cats and the hissing of snakes terrify us extremely ’ — {This 
does not satisfyjiim so welly a?id he makes a correction) — ‘ terrify 
the ladies extremely. Against these we have no weapons except 
one cutlass and a hatchet. A bucket washed ashore is at present 
our only comfortable scat ’ — 

LADY MARY {with some spirit). And Ernest is sitting on it. 

ERNEST. H’sh ! Oh, do be quiet. — " "I'o add to our 
horrors, night falls suddenly in these parts, and it is then that 
savage animals begin to prowl and roar.’ 

LADY MARY. Have you said that vampire bats suck the 
blood from our toes as we sleep ? 

ERNEST. No, that ’s all. I end up, ‘ Rescue us or we 
perish. Rich reward. Signed Ernest Woolley, in command 
of our little party.’ 'Ehis is written on a leaf taken out of a book 
of poems that Crichton found in his pocket. Fancy Crichton 
being a reader of poetry ! Now I shall put 'it into the bottle 
and fling it into the sea. 

{He pushes the precious document into a soda-water bottle^ 
and rams the cork home. At the same moment y and without 
effoy^ty he gives birth to one of his most characteristic epigrams. ) 
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'I'he tide is going out, we mustn’t miss the post. 

(They are so unhappy that they fail to grasp it^^nd ct little 
pettJantly he calls for crichtoji, ever his stand-hy in the 
hour of epigram, crichton* breaks th'ough the under- 
growth quickly^ thinking thevladies are in danger.) 

CRICHTON. Anything wrong, sir ? 

ERNFS'r {with fine confidence). The tide, Crichton, is a post- 
man wlio calls at our island twice a day for letters. 

CRif'Hi'ON (after a pause). 'Fhank you, sir. 

(He returns to his labours^ however^ without giving the 
smile which ^ '^s the epigrammatist^ s rights and ernest is a 
little disappomted in him.) 

ERNEST. Poor Crichton ! I sometimes think he is losing 
his sense of humour. Come along, Agatha. 

(He helps his favotA^ite up the i;‘ockSy and they disappear 
gingerly from view.) 

CATHERINE. How horribly still it is. 

lADY MARY (remembering sotne recent sounds). It is best 
when it is still. 

CATHERINE (drawing closer to her). Mary, I have heard 
that they are always very still just before they jump. 

LADY MARY, Don’t. (A distinct chopping is heardy and they 
are sta?'tled.) 

LADY MARY (controlling her s elf). It is only Crichton knock- 
ing down trees. 

CATHERINE (almost implo7'mgly). Mary, let us go and stand 
beside him. 

LADY MARY (cpHly). I.ct a Servant see that I am afraid ! 

CATHERINE. Don’t, then ; but remember this, dear, they 
often drop on one from above. 

(She moves away^ nearer to the friendly sound of the axe^ 
and LADY MARY IS left alone. She is the most courageous 
of them as well as the haughtiest, but when something she 
had thought to be a stick glides toward her, she forgets her 
dignity and screams.) 

LADY MARY (calling). Crichton, Crichton ! 

(It must have been treherne who was tree-felling, for 
CRICHTON comes to her from the hut, drawing his 
cutlass.) 

CRICHTON (anxious). Did you call, my lady ? 
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LADY MARY (herself agaitiy now that he is there), I ! Why 
should I ? ^ 

CRICHTON. I made a qiistake, your ladyship. [Hesitating) 
If you are afraid of being alftne^ my lady 

LADY MARY. Afraid ! Certainly not. [Doggedly) You 
may go. 

[But she does not complain whe7i he remains within eyesight 
cutting the bamboo. It is heavy work^ and she watches 
* hifti silently,) v 

LADY MARY. I wish, Crichton, you could work without 
getting so hot. » 

CRICHTON [moppmg his face). I wish I could, my lady. 

[He continues his labours,) 

LADY MARY [taking off her oilskins). It makes me hot to look 

at you. 

CRICHTON, It almost makes me cool to look at your lady- 

... [ 

LADY MARY [ivho perhaps thinks he is presuming). Anything 
I can do for yoft ip that way, Crichton, I shall do with pleasure. 

CRICHTON [(juite htimbly), I'hank you, my lady. 

[By this time most of the ba?nhoo has beeii cuty and the shore 
and sea are visible y except where they are hidden by the half 
completed hut. The mast rising solitary from the water 
adds to the desolation of the scene ^ and at last tears run down 
LADY Mary’s // 7r^.) 

CRICHTON. Don’t give way, my lady, things might be worse. 

LADY MARY. My poor father ! 

CRICHTON If I could liave given my life for his 

LADY MARY. You did all a man could do. Indeed I thank 
you, Crichton. [JVith some admiration and more wonder) 
You are a man. 

CRICHTON. Thank you, my lady. 

LADY MARY. But it is all SO awful. Crichton, is there any 
hope of a ship coming ? 

CRICHTON [after hesitation). Of course there is, my lady. 

LADY MARY [facing him bravely). Don’t treat me as a child. 
I have got to know the worst, and to face it. Crichton, the 
truth. 

CRICHTON [reluctantly). We were driven out of our course, 
my lady ; I fear far from the track of commerce. 
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LADY MARY, Thank you 5 I understand. 

(^For a moment y however^ she breaks down. ^ Then she 
clenches her hands and stands erfct.) 

CRICHTON (watching her y and forgetting perhaps for the moment 
that they are not just a man arid wfiman). Y ou ’re a good pluckt 
’un, my lady. 

LADY MARY (falling into the same error). I shall try to be. 
(Extricating herself.) Crichton, you presume ! 

CRLCiiTON. 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon ; but yoCi are. 
(She smilesy as if it were a comfort to be told this even by 

CRICHTON. )- 

And until a ship comes we are three men who are going to do 
our best for you ladies. 

LADY MARY (with a curl of the lip). Mr. Ernest does no 
work. « . 

CRICHTON (cheerily). But he will, my lady. 

LADY MARY. I doubt it. 

CRICHTON (confidentlyy but perhaps thoughtlessly). No work 
— no dinner — will make a great change in Mr. 'Ernest. 

LADY MARY. No work — HO dinner, When did you invent 

that rule, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON (loaded with bamboo). I didn’t invent it, my lady. 
I seem to sec it growing all over the island. 

LADY MARY (disquieted). Crichton, your manner strikes me 
as curious. 

CRICHTON (pained). I hope not, your ladyship. 

LADY MARY (determined to have it out with him). You are 
not implying anything so unnatural, I hope, as that if I and my 
sisters don’t work there will be no dinner for us ? 

CRicirroN (brightly). If it is unnatural, my lady, that is the 
end of it. 

LADY MARY. If? Now I Understand. The perfect servant 
at home holds that we are all equal now. I see. 

CRICHTON (wou7ided to the quick). My lady, can you think 
me so inconsistent ? 

LADY MARY. That is it. 

CRICHTON (earnestly). My lady, I disbelieved in equality at 
home because it was against nature, and for that same reason I 
as utterly disbelieve in it on an island. 

LADY MARY (relieved by his obvious sincerity). I apologise. 
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CRicinoN {continuing unjortwiately). 'I'here must always, 
my lady, be one to command and others to obey. 

LADY MARY {satisfied). , One to command, others* to obey. 
Y cs. {Then suddenly she re&lises that there may be a dire meaning 
in his confident words.) Crichton 1 

CRICHTON {yoho has intended no dire meaning. What is it, 
my lady ? 

{But she only stares into his face and then hurries from him. 

, Left alone he is pu%%led^ hut being a practical man he J)usies 
himself gathering firewood^ until tweeny appears excitedly 
carrying cocoa-nuts in her sk\rt. She has made better use 
than the ladies of her three minutes^ grace for dressing.) 

TWEENY {yx)ho can he happy even on an island if crichton is 
zvith her). Look what I found ! 

CRiCHi’ON. Cocoa-nuts. IJravo 

TWEENY. 'I'hey grows on trees with this round them. 

CRICHTON. Where did you think they grev/ ? 

7'WEENY. I thought as how they grew in rows on top»of 
little sticks, 

CRICHTON {zvrinkling his brows). Oh, weeny, 'Lwceny ! 

TWEENY {anxiously). Have 1 offended of your feelings 
again, sir ? ^ 

CRICHTON. A little. 

TWEENY (/// a despairing outburst). I ’m full o’ vulgar words 
and ways ; and though I may keep them in their holes when 
you are by, as soon as I ’m by myself out they comes in a rush 
like beetles when the house is dark. I says them gloating-like, 
in my head — ‘ Blooming,’ 1 says, and ‘ Ah my eye,’ and 
‘ Giiager,’ and ‘ Nothink ’ ; and all the time we was being 
wrecked I was praying to myself, ‘ Please the Lord it may be an 
island as it ’s natural to be vulgar on.’ 

{A shudder passes through CRicirroN, and she is abject.) 
That ’s the kind I am, sir. I ’m ’opcless. You ’d better 
give me up. 

{She is a pathetic^ forlorn creature.^ and his manhood is 
stirred.) 

CRicirroN {wondering a little at hhnself for saying it). I 
won’t give you up. It is strange that one so common should 
attract one so fastidious ; but so it is. {Thoughtfully) There is 
something about you, Tweeny, there is ayV ne sais quoi about you. 
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TWEENY {knowing only that he has found something in her to 
commend). Is there, is there ? Oh, I am glad. ^ r, 
CRICHTON {putting his hand 07i her^ shoulder like a protector). 
We shall fight your vulgarity together. {Ml this time he has 
keen arrayighjtg sticks for his fire.)^ Now get some dry grass. 

{She brings him g7yisSy and he puts it under the sticks. Hr 
produces an odd lens f'o?n his pockety and fries to focus the 
sun^s rays.) 

TWf^ENY. Why, what ’s that ? 

CRICHTON {the ingenious creature). That ’s the glass from 
my watch and one from Mi;, ^Veherne’s, with a little water 
between them. I ’m hoping to kindle a fire with it. 

TWEENY {properly impressed). Oh, sir ! 

{After one failure the grass takes fire^ and they are blowing 
071 it when excited cn^es 7iear by hrhig the77i sharply to their 
feet. AGATHA runs to theniy white of face ^ followed by 
ERNEST.) 

rRnest. Danger ! Crichton, a tiger-cat ! 

CRICHTON {gettmg his cutlass). Where ? 

AGATHA. It is at our heels. 

ERNEST. Look out, Crichton. 

CRICHTON, H’sh ! 

(treherne C07nes to his assistanccy zvhile lady mary and 
CATHERINE join AGATHA hi the hut.) 

ERNEST. It will be on us in a moment. 

{He seizes the hatchet and guards the hut. It is pleasing 
to see that ernest is no cozvard.) 

TREHERNE. Listen ! 

ERNEST. The grass is moving. It ’s coming. 

{It co7nes. But it is no tiger-cat ; it is lord loam crawlmg 
on his hands and kfiees^ a very exhausted and dishevelled 
peer^ wo7idrously attired in rags. The girls see hhn^ and 
with glad cries rush mto his ar7ns.) 

LADY MARY. Father ! 

lord loam. Mary — Catherine — Agatha ! Oh dear, my 
dears, my dears, oh dear ! 

LADY MARY. Darling. 

AGATHA. Sweetest. 

CATHERINE. Love. 

TREHERNE. Glad to See you, sir. 
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ERNEST. Uncle, uncle, dear old uncle. 

* {For a time such happy cries fill the au y hut presently 
TREHERNE is thoughtless.) 

TREHERNE. Emest tho-jght you were a tiger-cat. 

LORD LOAM {stuHg somehow. to the quick). Oh, did you ? I 
knew you at once, Ernest ; I knew you by the way you ran. 
(ernest smiles forgivingly.) 

CRICHTON {venturing forward at last). My lord, I am glad. 

ERNEJLT {yjoith upraised finger). But you are also -idling, 
Crichton. {Making himself comfortable on the ground.) Wc 
mustn’t waste time. To work, to work. 

CRICHTON {after contemplating him without rancour). Yes, 
sir. 

{fie gets a pot from the hut and ha\*gsit on a tripod over the 
jire^ which is now burning hrighily.) 

TREHERNE. Emest, you be a little more civil. Crichton, 
let me help. 

{He is soon busy helping criciiton to add to the strength 
of the hilt.) 

LORD LOAM {gazing at the pot as ladies are said to gaze on 
precious stones). Is that — but I suppose I ’m dreaming again. 
{Timidly) It isn’t by any chance a pot on top of a fire, is it ? 

LADY MARY. Indeed, it is, dearest. It is our supper. 

LORD LOAM. T havc been dreaming of a pot on a fire for two 
days. {Quivering) 'I'here ’s nothing in it, is theie ? 

ERNEST. Sniff, uncle, (lord loam snijfs,) 

LORD LOAM {^ev ere fitly). It smells of onions ! 

{There is a sudden diversion.) 

c\THERiNE. Father, you have boots ! 

LADY MARY. So he has, 

LORD LOAM. Of coursc I havc. 

ERNEST {yjoith greedy cunning). You are actually wearing 
boots, uncle. It ’s very unsafe, you know, in this climate. 

LORD LOAM. Is it ? 

ERNEST. We have all abandoned tJiem, you observe. The 
blood, the arteries, you know. 

LORD LOAM. I hadn’t a notion. 

{He holds out his feet y and ernest kneels.) 

ERNEST. Oh Lord, yes. 

{In another moment those hoots will be his.) 
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LADY MARY [qtitckly). Father, he is trying to get your boots 
from you. 'Fhere is nothing in the world we wouldnjt give 
for boots. « 

ERNKS r {rising haughtily^ a prouA spirit misunderstood), I 
only wanted the loan of them. ^ 

AGATHA {tunning her fingers along them lovingly), I f you lend 
them to any one, it will be to us, won’t it, father ? 

' 1.0RD i.oAM. Certainly, my child. 

ERNKST. Oh, very well, {lie is leaving these selfish ones,) 
1 don’t want your old boots. {He gives his uncle a last chance,) 
You don’t think you could spare me one boot ? 

LORD LOAM {tartly), I do not. 

ERNEST. Quite so. Well, all I can say is I ’m sorry for you. 

{He departs to rerline elsewhere,) 

LADY MARY. Father, iVV’c thought we should never see you 
again. 

Lord loam. I was washed ashore, my dear, clinging to a 
heticoop. How awful that first night was. 

LADY MARY. Poor father. 

LORD loam. When I woke, 1 wept. 'Fhen 1 began to feel 
extremely hungry. 'Fhere was a large turtle on the beach. 1 
remembered from the Swiss Family Robinson that if you turn a 
turtle over he is helpless. My dears, I crawled towards him, I 
flung myself upon him — {here he pauses to rub his leg) — the 
nascy, spiteful brute. 

LADY MARY. You didn’t tuHi him over 

LORD LOAM [vindictively y though he is a kindly man), Mary, 
the senseless thing wouldn’t wait ; 1 found that none of them 
would wait. 

CATHERINE. We sliould liavc been as badly off if Crichton 
hadn’t 

LADY MARY {quickly). Don’t praise Crichton. 

LORD LOAM. And then those beastly mojikeys. 1 always 
understood that if you flung stones at them they would retaliate 
by flinging cocoa-nuts at you. Would you believe it, 1 flung a 
hundred stones, and not one monkey had sufficient intelligence 
to grasp my meaning. How I longed for Crichton. 

LADY MARY {witicmg), For US also, father ? 

LORD LOAM. For you also. I tried for hours to make a fire. 
'Fhe authors say that when wrecked on an island you can obtain 
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a light by rubbing two pieces of stick together. {IVith feeling) 
The li^rs ! 

LADY MARY. And all this time you thought there was no 
one on the island but yourself ? 

LORD LOAM. I thought SO uiitil tliis morning. I was 
searching the pools for little fishes, which I caught in my hat, 
when suddenly I saw before me — on the sand 

CATHERINE. What ? 

LORD LPAM. A hairpin. 

LADY MARY. A hairpin ! It must be one of ours. {Greedily) 
Give it me, father. 

AGATHA. No, it ’s mine. 

LORD LOAM. I didn’t keep it. 

LADY MARY {speaking f OK all three). Didn’t keep it ? Found 
a hairpin on an island, and didn’t keep ]t ? 

LORD LOAM {humbly). My dears. 

AGATHA {scarcely to be placated). Oh, father, we have ic- 
turned to Nature more than you bargained for. 

LADY MARY, For shaiiie, Agatha. {She has something on 
her mind.) Father, there is something 1 want you to do at 
once — I mean to assert your position as the chief person 
on the island. 

{They are all surprised,) 

LORD LOAM. But wlio would presume to question it ? 

CATHERINE. She iiiust mcaii Ernest. 

LADY MARY. MuSt I ? 

AGATHA. It is cruel to say anything against Ernest. 

LORD LOAM {fi'mly). If any one presumes to challenge my 
position, I shall make short work of him. 

AGATHA. Here comes Ernest ; now see if you can say 
these horrid things to his face. 

LORD LOAM. I shall tcach him his place at once. 

LADY MARY {anxiously). But how ? 

LORD LOAM {chuckUng). I have just thought of an extremely 
amusing way of doing it. ernest approaches) Ernest. 

ERNEST {loftily). Excuse me, uncle, I ’m thinking, I ’m 
planning out the building of this hut. 

LORD LOAM. I ulso have been thinking. 

ERNEST. I'hat don’t matter. 

LORD LOAM. Ell ? 
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ERNEST. Please, please, this is important. 

LORD LOAM. I have been thinking that 1 ought to giye you 
my boots. 

ERNEST. What ! 

LADY MARY. Father. 

•* . * 

LORD LOAM [genially). Take them, my boy. {JVith a 
rapidity we had not thought him capable of, ernesi' becomes the 
Hearer of the boots.) And now I dare say you want to know 
why J give them to you, Ernest ? , 

ERNEST {moving up and down in them deliciously). Not at all. 
The great thing is, ‘ I Vc got ’em, I Ve got ’em.’ 

LORD LOAM {majestically, but with a knowing look at his 
daughters). My reason is that, as head of our little party, you, 
Ernest, shall be our hunter, you shall clear the forests of these 
savage beasts that make them so dan|i;erous. {Pleasantly) And 
now you know, my dear nephew, why 1 have given you my 
boots. 

,?ERNEST. This is my answer. 

{hie kicks off the boots.) 

LADY MARY {still anxious). Father, assert yourself. 

LORD LOAM. I sliall HOW ossert myself. {But how to do it ? 
He has a happy thought.) Call Crichton. 

LADY MARY. Oh, father ! 

(cRiCHTON comes in answer to a summons^ and is followed 
by TREHERNE.) 

ERNEST {wondering a little at lady mary’s grave face). 
Crichton, look here. 

LORD LOAM jsturdUy). Silence ! Crichton, I want your 
advice as tef what I ought to do with Mr. Ernest. He has 
defied me. 

ERNEST. Pooh ! 

CRICHTON {after considering). May I speak openly, my lord ? 

LADY MARY {keeping her eyes fixed on him). That is what 
WQ desire. 

CRICHTON {quite humbly). Then I may say, your lordship, 
that I have been considering Mr. Ernest’s case at odd moments 
ever since we were wrecked. 

ERNEST. My case ? 

LORD LOAM {sternly). Hush. 

CRICHTON. Since we landed on the island, my lord, it seems 
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to me that Mr, Ernest’s epigrams have been particularly 
brilliant. 

ERNEST [gratified). Thank you, Crichton. 

CRICHTON. But I find— -I seem to find it growing wild, my 
lord, in the woods, that sayings which would be justly admired 
in England arc not much use on an island. I would therefore 
most respectfully propose that henceforth every time Mr. 
Ernest favours us with an epigram liis head should be immersed 
in a bucket of cold spring water. 

(There is a terrible silence.) 

LORD LOAM (tiueasUy). Serve him right 

ERNEST. I should Hkc to see you try to do it, uncle. 

CRICHTON (e^)er ready to co?ne to the succour of his lordship). 
My feeling, my lord, is that at the next f'ffence I should convey 
him to a retired spot, where I shall carry out the undertiiking in 
as respectful a manner as is consistent with a thorough im- 
mersion. 

(Though his manner is most respectful , he is resolute i^he 
evidently ?neans what he says.) 

LADY MARY (a ramrod). Father, you must not permit this ; 
Ernest is your nephew. 

LORD LOAM (tvitli his hand to his hrotv). After all, he is my 
nephew, Crichton ; and, as I am sure, lie now secs that I am 
a strong man 

ERNEST (foolishly in the circwnstances). A strong man. You 
mean a stout man. You are one of mind to two of matter. 

(lie looks round in the old way for appr oval. No one 
has smiledy and to his consternation he sees that criciiton 
is quietly turning up his sleeves. ernest makes an 
appealing gesture to his uncle ; then he turns defiantly 

to CRICHTON.) 

CRICHTON. Is it to be before the ladies, Mr. Ernest, or in 
the privacy of the wood ? (lie fixes ernest with his eye. 
ERNEST is cowed.) Come. 

ERNEST (after a long time). Oh, all right. 

CRICHTON (succinctly). Bring the bucket. 

(ernest hesitates. He then lifts the bucket and follows 
CRICHTON to the nearest spring.) 

LORD LOAM (rather white). I ’m sorry for him, but I had 
to be firm. 
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LADY MARY. Oil, father, it wasn’t you who was firm. 
Crichton did it himself. 

LORD LOAM. Bless lllC, SO lic did. 

LADY MARY. Father, be strongf 

LORD LOAM {bewildered), Y^u can’t mean that my faithful 
Crichton 

LADY MARY. Y CS, 1 do. 

’^TREHERNE. Lady Mary, I stake my word that Cricliton is 
incapable of acting dishonourably. 

LADY MARY. I kiiow that ; I know it as well as you. 
Don’t you see, th^t is what inakes him so dangerous ? 

TREHERNE. By Jove, I — I believe I catch your meaning. 

'CATHERINE. He is comiiig back. 

LORD LOAM {%Joho htTS alwuys known hhnself fo be a 7nan of 
ideas), J-^et us all go in%:) the hut, just to show him at once 
that it is our hut. 

Iady MARY {as they go). Father, 1 implore you, assert 
yoiJrsclf now and for ever. 

LORD LOAM. I will. 

LADY MARY. And, plcasc, don’t ask him liow you are to 
do it. 

(cRiCHTON returns with sticks to fnend the fire,) 

LORD LOAM {loftily^ from the door of the hut). Have you 
carried out my instructions, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON {deferentially). Yes, my lord. 

(ernest appears, mopping his hair, which has become very 
wet since we last saw him. He is not bearing ?naHcr, he is 
too busy dyying, hut agatha is specially his champioyi.) 

AGA'JTiA. ' It ’s infamous, infamous. 

LORD LOAM {st 7 'ongly). My orders, Agatha. 

LADY MARY. Now, father, please. 

LORD LOAM {striking an attitude). Before I give you any 
further orders, Crichton 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lord. 

LORD LOAM {delighted). Pooh ! It ’s all right. 

LADY MARY. No. Please go on. 

LORD LOAM. Well, wcll. This question of the leadership ; 
what do you think now, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON. My lord, I feel it is a matter with which / have 
nothing to do. 
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LORD LOAM. ExccHcnt. Ha, Mary ? That settles , I 
think. 

LADY MARY. It sccms to, but — I ’m not sure. 

CRICHTON. It will settle itself naturally, my lord, without 
any interference from us. 

(The refereyice to Nature gives general dissatisfaction.) 

LADY MARY. Father. 

LORD LOAM (u little severely). It settled itself long ago, 
Crichton, when I was born a peer, and you, for instance* were 
born a servant. 

CRiCHi'ON (acquiescing). Yes, my lord, that was how it all 
came about quite naturally in England. We had nothing to do 
with it there, and we shall have as little to do with it here. 

TREHERNE (relieved). "Iliat ’s all rigiit. 

LADY MARY (deterynUied to clinch tK ynatter). One moment. 
In short, Crichton, his lordship will continue to be our natural 
head. 

CRICHTON. I dare say, my lady, I dare say. 

CATHERINE. But you must know. 

CRICHTON. Asking your pardon, my lady, one can’t be sure 
— on an island, 

(They lock at each other uneasily.) 

LORD LOAM (wamingly). Crichton, I don’t like this. 

CRICHTON (harassed). The more I think of it, your lordship, 
the more uneasy I become myself. When I heard, my lord, 
that you had left that hairpin behind 

(He is pained.) 

LORD LOAM (feebly). One hairpin among so many would 
only have caused dissension. 

CRicrri’ON (very sorry to have to contradict him). Not so, my 
lord. From that hairpin we could have made a needle ; with 
that needle we could, out of skins, have sewn trousers — of which 
your lordship is in need ; indeed, we are all in need of them. 

LADY MARY (suddenly self-conscious). All ? 

CRICHTON. On an island, my lady. 

LADY MARY. Father. 

CRiCHTi'ON (really more distr^essed by the prospect than she). 
My lady, if Nature does not think them necessary, you may be 
sure she will not ask you to wear them. (Shaking his head) But 
among all this undergrowth 
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LADY MARY. Now you sce tliis man in his true colours. 

LORD LOAM {violently). Crichton, you will eithef this 
moment Say, ‘ Down with Nature,’ or 

CRICHTON {scandalised). My lotd ! 

LORD LOAjvi {loftily). Then this is my last word to you ; take 
a month’s notice. 

{If the hut had a door he would now shut it to indicate that 
the interview is closed.) 

CRKHTON {in great distress). Your lordship, the disg^/acei 

LORD LOAM {swelling). Not another word : you may go. 

LADY MARY {adamant). And don’t come to me, Crichton, 
for a character. 

ERNEST {whose unmcrsion has cleared his brain). Aren’t you 
all forgetting that tliis fs an island ? 

{fThis brings them inearth with q bump, lord loam looks 
to his eldest daughter for the fitting response.) 

LADY MARY {equal to the occasion). It makes only this differ- 
ence — that you may go at once, Crichton, to some other part of 
the island. 

{The faithful sei'vant has been true to his superiors ever since 
he was created^ and never 7nore true than at this moment ; 
but his fidelity is founded on trust in Nature y^and to be untrue 
to it would be to be untrue to them. He lets the wood he has 
been gathering slip to the ground^ and bows his sorrowful 
head. He turns to obey. T'hen affection for these great 
ones wells up in him.) 

CRICHTON. My lady, let me work for you. 

LADY MARY. . Go. 

CRICHTON. You need me so sorely 5 I can’t desert you ; I 
won’t. 

LADY MARY {in alarm^ lest the others may yield). Then, 
father, there is but one alternative, we must leave him. 

(lord loam is looking yearningly at crichton.) 

TREHERNE. It sccms a pity. 

CATHERINE {forlomly). You will work for us ? 

TREHERNE. Most willingly. But I must warn you all that, 
so far, Crichton has done nine-tenths of the scoring. 

LADY MARY. The question is, are we to leave this man ? 

LORD LOAM {ivrapping himself in his dignity). Come, my 
dears. 
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CRICHTON. My lord ! 

LORD LOAM. I'rcherne — Ernest — get our things. 

ERNEST. We don’t h^ve any, uncle. They all belong to 
Crichton. 

TREHERNE. Everything wfi have he brought from the wreck 
— he went back to it before it sank. He risked his life. 

CRICHTON. My lord, anything you would care to take 'S 
yours. 

L4Dy*iARy (juicily). Nothing. 

ERNEST. Rot 1 If I could have your socks, Crichton 

LADy MARy. Come, father ; ^ we are rejidy. 

{Follozued by the others, she ami lord loam pick their way 
up the rocks. In their indignation they scarcely notice that 
daylight is coming to a sudden end.ij 

CRICHTON. My lordj I implore you — / am not desirous of 
being head. Do you have a try at it, my lord. 

LORD LOAM (outraged). A try at it 1 

CRICHTON (eagerly). It may be that you will prove to bcjthe 
best man. 

LORD LOAM. May be 1 My children, come. 

(They disappear proudly but gingerly up those splintered 
rocks.) 

TREHERNE. Jrichtoii, I ’lu sorry ; but of course I must go 
with them. 

CRICHTON. Certainly, sir. 

(He calls to TWEENy, and she comes from behind the hut^ 
where she has been watching breathlessly.) 

Will you be so kind, sir, as to take her to the, others. 

fREHERNE. Assuredly. 

TWEENy. But what do it all mean ? 

CRICHTON. Does, Tweeny, docs. (He passes her up the 
rocks to TREHERNE.) W^e shall meet again soon. Tweeny. 
Good-night, sir. 

TREHERNE. Good-night. I dare say they are not far away. 

CRICHTON (thoughtfully). They went westward, sir, and the 
wind is blowing in that direction. That may mean, sir, that 
Nature is already taking the matter into her own hands. They 
are all hungry, sir, and the pot has come a-boil. (He takes off 
the lid.) The smell will be borne westward. That pot is full 
of Nature, Mr. Treherne. Good-night, sir. 
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TREHERNE. Good-llight. 

(JHe mounts the rocks with tweeny, and they are het,rdfo, 
a little time after their figures q,re swallowed up in the fas 
growing darkness. crichto}j stands motionless, the lid h 
his hand, though he has for^tten it and his reason for taking 
it off the pot. He is deeply stirred, but presently is ashamei 
of his dejection, for it is as if he doubted his principles 
Bravely true to his faith that Nature will decide now as evet 
before, he proceeds manfully with his preparations for thi 
night. He lights a ship's lantern, one of several treasurer 
he has brought ashore, ^nd is filling his pipe with crumbi 
of tobacco from various pockets, when the stealthy move- 
ments of some animal in the gl ass startles him. With 
the lantern in me hand and his cutlass in the other, he 
searches the ground ground the hut. He returns, lights his 
pipe, and sits dojvn by the fire, xvhich casts weird moving 
shadows. There is a red gleam on his face ; in the darkness 
he is a strong and perhaps rather sinister figure. In the 
great stillness that has fallen over the land,* the wash of the 
surf seems to have increased in volume. The sound is in- 
describably mournful. Except where the fire is, desolation 
has fallen on the island like a pall. 

Once or twice, as Nature dictates, crichton leans for- 
ward to stir the pot, and the smell is boi ne tvestward. 
He then resumes his silent vigil. 

Shadoivs other than those cast by the fire begin to descend 
the rocks. They are the adventurers returning. One by one 
they steal nearer to the pot until they are squatted round it, 
with their hands out to the blqyce. lady mary only is 
absent. Presently she comes within sight of the others, then 
stands against a tree with her teeth clenched. One wonders, 
perhaps, what Nature is to make of her.) 



ACT III 

THE HAPPY HOME 

1 HE scene is the hall of their island home two years later. "^Ehis 
sturdy log-house is no mere extension of the ljut we have seen in 
process of erection, but has been built a mile or less to the west 
of it, on higher ground and near a stream. When the master 
chose this site, the others thought that all he expected from the 
stream was a sufficiency of drinking wfiter. I'hey know better 
now every time they go 3own to the mill or turn on the electric 
light. 

This hall is the living-room of the house, and walls and Jbof 
are of stout logs. Across the joists supporting the ro(if are laid 
many home-made implements, such as spades, saws, fishing-rods, 
and from hooks in the joists are suspended cured foods, of which 
hams are specjally in evidence. Deep recc'sses half-way up the 
walls contain various provender in barrels and sacks. There 
are some skins, trophies of the chase, on the floor, which is other- 
wise bare. '1 he chairs and tables are in some cases hewn oilt of 
the solid wood, and in others the result of rough but efficient 
carpentering. Various pieces of wreckage from the yacht have 
been turned to novel uses : thus the steering-wheel now hangs 
from the centre of the roof, with electric lightS*attached to it 
encased in bladders. A lifebuoy has become the back of a chair. 
Two barrels have been halved and turn coyly from each other 
as a settee. 

The farther end of the room is more strictly the kitchen, and 
is a great recess, which can be shut off from the hall by folding- 
doors. There is a large open fire on it. I'hc chimney is half 
of one of the boats of the yacht. On the walls of the kitchen 
proper are many plate-racks, containing shells } there are rows 
of these of one size and shape, which mark them off as dinner 
plates or bowls ; others are as obviously tureens. They are 
arranged primly as in a well-conducted kitchen ; indeed, neat- 

c 2 
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ness*and cleanliness are the note struck everywhere, yet the effect 
of the whole is romantic and barbaric. i 

The crater door into this hall is a little peculiar on an island. 
It is covered with skins and is in foul* leaves, like the swing-doors 
of fashionable restaurants, whic^ allow you to enter without 
allowing the hot air to escape. During the winter season our 
castaways have found this contrivance useful, but Crichton’s 
hya.\n was perhaps a little lordly when he conceived it. Another 
door l/?ads by a passage to the sleeping-rooms of the hoitfe, ^Yhich 
are all on the ground-floor, and to Crichton’s work-room, where 
he is at this moment, and whither we should like to follow him, 
but in a play we may not, as it is out of sight. There is 
a large window space without a window, which, however, 
can be shuttered, and through this we have a view of cattle- 
sheds, fowl-pens, and a f?.cld of grain. It is a fine summer 
evening. 

Tweeny is sitting there, very busy plucking the feathers off a 
bir» and dropping them on a sheet placed for that purpose on the 
floor. She is trilling to herself in the lightneso of her heart. 
We may remember that Tweeny, alone among the women, had 
dressed wisely for an island when they fled the yacht, and her 
going-away gown still adheres to her, though in fragments. A 
score of pieces have been added here and there as necessity com- 
pelled, and these have been patched and repatched in incongruous 
colours ; but, when all is said and done, it can still be maintained 
that Tweeny wears a skirt. She is deservedly proud of her 
skirt, and sometimes lends it on important occasions when 
approached in the proper spirit. 

Some one* outside has been whistling to weeny ; «the 
guarded whistle which, on a less savage island, is sometimes 
assumed to be an indication to cook that the constable is willing, 
if the coast be clear. Tweeny, however, is engrossed, or per- 
haps she is not in the mood for a follower, so he climbs in at the 
window undaunted, to take her willy-nilly. He is a jolly- 
looking labouring man, who answers to the name of Daddy, 

and But tho\igh that may be his island name, we recognise 

hinl at once. He is Lord Loam, settled down to the new con- 
ditions, and enjoying life heartily as handy-man about the happy 
home. He is comfortably attired in skins. He is still stout, 
but all the flabbiness has dropped from him ; gone too is his 
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pomposity } his eye is clear, brown his skin j he could leap a 
gate.* 

In his hands he carrics^an island-made concertina,* and such 
is the exuberance of his spirits that, as he alights on the floor, he 
bursts into music and song, something about his bciqg a chickety 
chickety chick chick, and will Tweeny please to tell him whose 
chickety chick is she. Retribution follows sharp. We hear a 
whir, as if from insufficiently oiled machinery, and over tAe 
passage door appears a placard showing the one word ‘ Silence.’ 
His lordship stops, and steals to T weeny on his tiptoes. 

LORD LOAM. I thought the Gov. was out. 

TWEENY. Well, you see he ain’t. And if he were to catch 

you here idling ■* 

(lord loam pales.^ He lays (side his musical instrument 
and hurriedly dons an apron, tweeny gives him the bird 
to plucky and busies herself laying the table for dinner.) 

lord loam [softly). What is he doing now ? 

TWEENY. 1 think he is working out that plan for laying on 
hot and cold. 

LORD LOAM [proud of his ((Ulster). And he ’ll manage it too. 
The man who f ould build a blacksmith’s forge without tools 

TWEENY [not less proud). He made the tools. 

LORD LOAM. Out of half a dozen rusty nails. The saw- 
mill, weeny ; the speaking-tube ; the electric lighting ; and 
look at the use he has made of the bits of the yacht that were 
washed ashore. And all in two years. He is a master I ’m 
proud to pluck for. 

[He chirps happily at his %vork, and she" regards him 
curiously.) 

TWEENY. Daddy, you ’re of little use, but you ’re a bright, 
cheerful creature to have about the house. [He beams at this 
commendation.) Do you ever think of old times now ? We 
was a bit different. 

LORD LOAM [pausing). Circumstances alter cases. 

[He resumes his plucking contentedly.) ^ 

TWEENY. But, Daddy, if the chance was to come of getting 
back ? 

LORD LOAM, I have given up bothering about it. 

TWEENY. You bothered that day long ago when we saw a 
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ship passing the island. How we all ran like crazy folk into the 
water, Daddy, and screamed and held out our arms. (Thjy are 
both a Htth agitated.) But it sailed a^ay, and we Ve never seen 
another, 

LORD LOAM. If the electrical contrivance had been made 
then that we have now we could have attracted that ship’s 
notice. (Their eyes rest on a mysterious apparatus that fills a 
cilrner of the hall.) A touch on that lever. Tweeny, and in a 
few moments bonfires would be blazing all round the »hore. 

TWEENY (hacking from the lever as if it might spring at her). 
It ’s the most wonderful thing he has done. 

LORD LOAM (/// a reverie). And then — England — home ! 

TWEENY (also seeing visions). London of a Saturday night ! 

LORD LOAM. My fords, in rising once more to address this 
historic chamber 

TWEENY. There was a little ham and beef shop off the 
Edgware Road 

(7^he visions fade ; they return to the practical.) 

LORD LOAM, wccny, do you think 1 could have an egg 
to my tea ? 

(Jt this moment a tviry^ athletic figure hi skins darkens the 
window. He is carrying two pails, whicl\ are suspended 
from a pole on his shoulder, and he is ernest. We should 
say that he is ernest completely changed if we were of those 
who hold that people change. As he enters by the window 
he has heard lord loam’s appeal, and is perhaps iustifiahly 
indignant.) 

ERNEST. Wljiat is that about an egg ? Why should you 
have an egg ! , 

LORD loam (with hauteur). Tliat is my affair, sir. (With a 
Parthian shot as he withdraxvs stiffly from the room.) The Gov. 
has never put my head in a bucket. 

ERNEST (coming to rest on one of his buckets, and speak- 
ing with excusable pride). Nor mine for nearly three 
months. It was only last week, Tweeny, that he said to me, 
* Ernest, the water cure has worked marvels in you, and I 
question whether I shall require to dip you any more.’ 
(Complacently) Of course that sort of thing encourages a 
fellow. 

TWEENY (who has now arranged the dimier-table to her satis- 
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faction), I will say, Erny, I newer seen a ye^ung chap more 
imprcVecl. 

ERNEST {^gratified), Tl^ank you, 'Pweeny ; that ’s very 
precious to me. 

{She retires to the fire t% work the great hellojvs with her 
foot^ and ernest turns to treherne, who has come in 
looking more like a cow-boy than a clergyman. He has a 
small box in his hand which he tries to conceal,) 

What have you got there, John ? 

treherne. Don’t tell anybody. It is a little present for 
the Gov, ; a set of razors. One for each day in the week. 

ERNEST {opening the box and examining its contents). Shells ! 
He ’ll like that. He likes sets of things. 

TREHERNE {in a guarded voice). Ha\fe you noticed that ? 

ERNEST. Rather. 

TREHERNE. He is becoming a bit magnificent in his ideas. 

ERNEST {huskily). John, it sometimes gives me the creeps. 

TREHERNE {making sure that 'r weeny is out of hearir^). 
What do you think of that brilliant robe he got the girls to make 
for him ? 

ERNEST {uncomfortably), I think he looks too regal in it. 

TREHERNE. ^ Regal ! I somctimcs fancy that is why he 
is S(3 fond of wearing it. {Practically) W o\\^ I must take these 
down to the grindstone and put an edge on them. 

ERNEST {button-holing him). I say, John, I want a word 
with you. 

TREHERNE. Well 

ERNEST {become suddenly diffident). Dash if all, you know, 
you ^re a clergyman. 

TREHERNE. One of the best things the Gov. has done is to 
insist that none of you forget it. 

ERNEST {taking his courage in his hands). Then — would you, 
John ? 

TREHERNE. What ? 

ERNEST {wistfully). Officiate at a marriage ceremony, John ? 

TREHERNE {slowly), Now, that is really odd. 

ERNEST. Odd ? Seems to me it ’s natural. And whatever 
is natural, John, is right. 

TREHERNE. I mean that same question has been put to me 
to-day already. 
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ERNEST ifogerly). By one of the women ? 

TREHERNE. Oh no ; they all put it to me long ago. ^^This 
was by the Gov. himself. 

ERNEST. By Jove ! {^dmirinjrly) I say, John, what an 
observant beggar he is. 

TREHERNE. Ah ! You fancy he was thinking of you ? 

ERNEST. I do not hesitate to affirm, John, that he has seen 
the love-light in my eyes. You answered 

TRAHERNE. I Said Yes, I thought it would be my duty to 
officiate if called upon. 

ERNEST. You.’re a brick.^ 

TREHERNE {still pondering. But I wonder whether he was 
thinking of you ? 

ERNEST. Make yoKr mind easy about that. 

TREHERNE. Well, my best wishes. Agatha is a very fine 
girl. 

ERNEST. Agatha ? What made you think it was Agatha ? 

7REHERNE. Man alive, you told me all about it soon after 
we were wrecked. t 

ERNEST. Pooh! Agatha is all very well in her way, John, 
but I am flying at bigger game. 

TREHERNE. Erncst, whicli is it ? 

ERNEST. Tweeny, of course. 

TREHERNE. Twceny ? {Reprovingly) Ernest, I hope her 
codking has nothing to do with this. 

ERNEST {with dignity). Her cooking has very little to do 
with it. 

TREHERNE. But does she return your affection ? 

ERNEST {sit/iply). Yes, John, I believe I may say so. I am 
unworthy of her, but I think I have touched her heart. 

TREHERNE {with a sigh). Some people seem to have all the 
luck. As you know, Catherine won’t look at me. 

ERNEST. I ’m sorry, John. 

TREHERNE. It ’s my deserts ; I ’m a second eleven sort of 
chap. Well, my heartiest good wishes, Ernest. 

ERNEST. Thajjk you, John. How is the little black pig 
to-‘day ? 

TREHERNE {departing. He has begun to eat again. 

{After a moment's reflection ernest calls to tweeny.) 

ERNEST. Are you very busy. Tweeny ? 
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TWEENY {coming to him good-naturedly). I'hcre is always 
work to do 5 but if you want me, Ernest 

ERNEST. There is sovriething I should like to say to you if 
you could spare me a moment. 

TWEENY. Willingly. What is it ? 

ERNEST. What an ass I used to be, Tweeny. 

TWEENY {tolerantly). Oh, let bygones be bygones. 

ERNEST {sincerely y and at his very best). I ’ni no great shaKes 
even now. But listen to this. Tweeny ; I have known many 
women, but until I knew you I never knew any woman. 

TWEENY {to whose uneducated e^ars this sounds dangerously like 
an epigram). Take care — the bucket. 

ERNEST {hurriedly). I didn’t mean it in that way. {He goes 
chivalrously on his knees.) Ah, Tween)*, I don’t undervalue the 
bucket, but what I want to say now i* that the sweet refinement 
of a dear girl has done more for me than any bucket could do. 

TWEENY {with large eyes). Are you offering to walk out 
with me, Erny ? T 

ERNEST {passionately). More than that. I want to build a 
little house for you — in the sunny glade down by Porcupine 
Creek. I want to make chairs for you and tables \ and knives 
and forks, anc^ a sideboard for you. 

TWEENY {who is fond of language). I like to hear you. 
{Eyeing him) Would there be any one in the house except myself, 
Ernest f 

ERNEST {humbly). Not often \ but just occasionally there 
would be your adoring husband. 

TWEENY {decisively^ It won’t do, Ernest., 

ERNEST {pleading). It isn’t as if I should be rfiuch there. 

TWEENY. I know, I know ; but I don’t love you, Ernest, 
I ’m that sorry. 

ERNEST {putting his case cleverly). Twice a week I should be 
away altogether — at the dam. On the other days you would 
never see me from breakfast time to supper. 

{With the self-abnegation of the true lover.) 

If you like I ’ll even go fishing on Sundays. 

TWEENY. It ’s no use, Erny. 

ERNEST {rising manfully). Thank you. Tweeny ; it can’t 
be helped. {Then he remembers.) Tweeny, we shall be dis- 
appointing the Gov. 
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TWEENY {f^uakhig). What ’s that ? 

ERNEST. He wanted us to marry. 

TWEENF {blankly). You and me ? the Gov. ! {Her head 
droops zvoefidly. From without is heard the zvhistling of a happier 
spirity and tweeny draws herself up fiercely.) That ’s her ; 
that ’s the thing what has stole his heart from me. 

{A stalwart youth appears at the zvindozVy so handsome and 
tingling with vitality thaty glad to depose crichton, we cry 
thankfully y ‘ The hero at last.^ But it is not the hek'O ; At is 
the heroine. This splendid boyy clad in skins y is what 
Nature has done for l^dy mary. She carries bow and 
arrows and a hlozv-pipey and over her shoulder is a fat hucky 
which she drops with a cry of triumph. Forgetting to enter 
demurely y she leaps through the window.) 

{Sourly) Drat you, Polly, v/hy don’t you wipe your feet ? 

LADY MARY {gocd-uaturedly). Come, Tweeny, be nice to 
me. It ’s a splendid buck. 

{But TWEENY shakes her offy and retires to the kitchen fire.) 

ERNEST. Where did you get it ? 

LADY MARY {guUy). I sighted a herd near Penguin’s Creek, 
but had to creep round Silver Lake to get to windward of them. 
However, they spotted me and then the fun begai; T.'here was 
nothing for it but to try and run them down, so I singled out a 
fat buck and away we went down the shore of the lake, up the 
valley of rolling stones ; he doubled into Brawling River and 
took to the water, but I swam after him ; the river is only half a 
mile broad there, but it runs strong. He went spinning down the 
rapids, down I wet;it in pursuit ; he clambered ashore, I clambered 
ashore ; away Ve tore helter-skelter up the hill and down again. 
I lost him in the marshes, got on his track again near Bread Fruit 
Wood, and brought him down with an arrow in Firefly Grove. 

TWEENY {staring at her). Aren’t you tired ? 

LADY MARY. I'ircd ! It was gorgeous. 

{She runs up a ladder and deposits her weapons on the joists. 
She is whistling again.) 

TWEENY {snappmg). I can’t abide a woman whistling. 

LADY MARY {indifferently). I like it. 

TWEENY {stamping her foot). Drop it, Polly, I tell you. 

LADY MARY. I woii’t. I ’m as goocl as you are. 

{They are facing each other defiantly.) 
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ERNEST {shocked). Is this necessary ? Think how it would 
pain him. 

(lady Mary’s eyesj^ke a 7tew expression. tVe see them 
soft for the first time.) 

LADY MARY {contritely). Tweeny, I beg your ^pardon. If 
my whistling annoys you, I shall try to cure myself of it. 

{Instead of calming tweeny, this floods her face in tears.'^ 
Why, how can that hurt you, Tweeny dear ? 

TWEENY. Because I can’t make you lose your temper. 

LADY MARY {divinely). Indeed, I often do. Would that I 
were nicer to everybody. 

TWEENY. There you are again. {Large-eyed) What makes 
you want to be so nice, Polly ? 

LADY MARY {with fervour). Only thankfulness, weeny. 
{She exults.) It is such fun to be ali -e. 

{So also seem to think Catherine and agatha, who bounce 
in with fishing-rods and creel. They, too, are in manly 
attire.) 

CATHERINE.* Wc ’vc got somc ripping fish for the Oov.’s 
dinner. Are we in time ? We ran all the way. 

TWEENY {tartly). You ’ll please to cook them yourself, 
Kitty, and loc^ sharp about it. 

{She retires to her hearth, %vhere AGATiiA/^/^zt;j her.) 

AGATHA {yearning). Has the Gov. decided who is to wait 
upon him to-day ? ^ 

CATHERINE {%K)ho is cleanhig her fish). It ’s my turn. 

AGATHA {hotly). I don’t see that. 

TWEENY {with bitterness). It ’s to be neither of you, Aggy ; 
he wants Polly again. 

(lady MARY is unable to resist a joyous whistle.) 

AGATHA {jealously). Polly, you toad. 

{But they cannot make lady mary angry.) 

TWEENY {storming). How dare you look so happy ? 

LADY MARY {willing to embrace her). I wish. Tweeny, there 
was anything I could do to make you happy also. 

TWEENY. Me ! Oh, I ’m happy. . {She remembers 
ERNEST, whom it is easy to forget 07i an island.) I ’ve just had 
a proposal, I tell you. 

(lady MARY is shaken at last, and her sisters with her.) 

AGATHA. A proposal ? 
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CATHERINE [going white). Not — not 

[She dare not say his name,) 

ERNESi* {yjoith singular modesty), you needn’t be alarmed ; 
it was only me. ^ 

LADY MARY [relieved). Oh, you ! 

AGATi’HA [happy again), Ernest, you dear, I got such a shock. 

CATHERINE. It was oiily Ernest [showing him her fish in 
thankfulness). They are beautifully fresh ; come and help me 
to cook them. 

ERNEST [with simple dignity). Do you mind if I don’t cook 
fish to-night ? [She does not^mind in the least. They have all 
forgotten him. A lark is singing in three hearts.) I think you 
might all be a little sorry for a chap. [But they are not even sorry 
and he addresses agathIl in these winged words) I ’m particularly 
disappointed in you, Aggy. ; seeing that I was half engaged to 
you, I think you might have had the good feeling to be a little 
more hurt. 

Igatha. Oh, bother. 

ERNEST [summing up the situation in so far as it affects himself). 
I shall now go and lie down for a bit. 

[He retires coldly hut unregretted, lady mary approaches 
TWEENY with her most insinuating smile.) , 

LADY MARY. Twecny, as the Gov. has chosen me to wait 
on him, please may I have the loan of it again ? 

[The reference made with such charming delicacy is evidently 
to tweeny’s skii't.) 

TWEENY [doggedly). No, you mayn’t. 

AGATHA [suppo/'ting tweeny). Don’t you give it to her. 

LADY MAR'f [stUl trying swect persuasion). You know qiiite 
well that he prefers to be waited on in a skirt. 

TWEENY. I don’t care. Get one for yourself. 

LADY MARY. It is the only one on the island. 

tweeny. And it ’s mine. 

LADY MARY [an aristocrat after all). Tweeny, give me that 
skirt directly. 

CATHERINE. Doil’t. 

TWEENY. I won’t. 

LADY MARY [clearing for action), I shall make you. 

TWEENY. I should like to see you try. 

[An unseemly fracas appears to he inevitable^ hut something 
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happens. The whir is agam heard^ and the notice is dis- 
played ‘ Dogs delight to bark and bite.^ Its effect is in'- 
stantaneous and cl\eering. The ladies look at*each other 
guiltily and immediately proceed on tiptoe to their duties. 
These are all concerned^ivith the master^ s dinner. Cath- 
erine attends to his fish, agatha fills a quaint toast-rack 
and brings the menUy tvhich is written on a shell, lady 
MARY twists a zvreath of green leaves around her heady and 
peaces a flower beside the master^ s plate, tweeny signs 
that all is ready y and she and the younger sisters retire into 
the kitcheny closing the serpen that separates it from the 
rest of the room, lady mary beats a tom-tomy which is 
the dinner-bell. She then gently works a punkahy which we 
have not hitherto ohservedy and Aands at attention. No 
doubt she is in hopes that the G ov. will enter into conversa- 
tion with hery but she is too good a patdour-maid to let her 
hopes appear in her face. W ? may watch her manner with 
complete approval. There is not one of us who woideinot 
give her fph a year. 

The master comes in quietly y a book in his handy still the only 
book on the island.^ for he has not thought it worth while to 
build a printmg-press. His dress is 7iot fioticeably different 
from that of the otherSy the skins are similar y but perhaps 
these are a trifle more carefully cut or he carries them better. 
One sees somehotv that he has changed for his evening meal. 
There is an odd suggestmi of a dinner jacket about his doe- 
skin coat. It isy perhaps y too grave a face for a man of 
thh’ty-twOy as if he were ove7-?nuch umnersed in affair Sy yet 
there is a su7iny smile left to lighten it at times afid bring back 
its youth ; perhaps too intellectual a face to pass as strictly 
ha7idsomey not sufficiently suggestive of oats. His tall figure 
is very straighty slight rather than thick-sety but nobly 
muscular. His big lumdsy firm and hard with labour 
though they bCy are finely shaped — note the fingers so much 
more taperedy the nails better tended tha7i those of his 
domestics ; they are one of mafiy indications that he is of a 
superior breed. Such sig/iSy as has often been pouited' outy 
are infallible. A romantic figure y too. One can easily see 
why the women-folks of this strong matins house both adore 
a7idfear him. 
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He does not seem to notice who is waiting 07i him to-7iight^ 
hut wc/ines his head slightly to whoever it isy ai she 
tak^ her place at the hack of^his chair, lady mary 
respectfully places the menu-shell before hiniy and he 
glances^ at it,) 

CRICHTON. Clear, please. 

(lady MARY knocks on the screeriy and a sei'vhig hutch in it 
opensy through which I'WEENy offers two soup plates, lady 
MARY selects the deary a7td the aperture is closer!. *She 
works the punkah while the master partakes of the 
soup.) 

CRICHTON {who ahvays gives praise cohere it is due). An 
excellent soup, Polly, but still a trifle too rich. 

LADY MARY. Thznk you. 

{The next course is <he fishy a7id^ while it is hehig passed 
through the hutch we have a glimpse of three jealous women. 
LADY Mary’s ?nove?nents are so deft arid noiseless that any 
observant spectator cari see that she was born to wait at 
table.) 

CRICHTON {unbending as he eats). Polly, you are a very smart 
girl. 

LADY MARY {h7'idling^ but naturally gratified). ,La ! 
CRICHTON {smilbi^j. And I ’m not the first you ’ve heard it 
from, I ’ll swear. 

l\dy MARY i^^riggling). Oh Gov. ! 

CRICHTON. Got any followers on the island, Polly ? 

LADY MARY [tossing her head). Certainly not. 

CRICHTON. I fhought that perhaps John or Ernest 

LADY MAKY*{ttlting her nose). 1 don’t say that it ’s for want 
of asking. 

CRICHTON {emphatically), I ’m sure it isn’t. 

{Perhaps he thinks he has gone too far.) 

You may clear. 

{Flushed with pleasure y she puts before him a bird and 
vegetables y sees that his beaker is filled with wine y and returns 
to the punkah. She would love to continue their conversa- 
tioUy but it is for him to decide. For a time he seems to have 
forgotten her.) 

CRICHTON {presently). Did you lose any arrows to-day ? 
LADY MARY. Only oiie in Firefly Grove. 
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CRICHTON. You were as far as that ? How did you get 
acrobS the Black Gorge ? 

LADY MARY. I Went across on the rope. 

CRICHTON. Hand over hand ? 

LADY MARY (szvcl/hig at th- vnplted praise). I .wasn’t in the 
least dizzy. 

CRICHTON {moved). You brave girl ! {He sits back in his 
chair a little agitated.) But never do that again. 

I A.DY MARY {pouting). It is such fun 5 Gov. 

CRICHTON {decisively). I forbid it. 

LADY MARY {the little rebel). I shall. 

CRICHTON {surprised). Polly ! 

{He signs to her sharply to step forzvardy but for a moment 
she holds hack petuhmtlyy and eveh zvhen she does come it is 
less obediently than like a naughty y sulky child. Neverthe- 
lessy zvith the forbearance that is characteristic of the matiy 
he addresses her zjuith grave gentleness rather than severely ^ 
You must do as I tell you, you know. 

LADY MAR'j {stratigely pa ssioftate). I won’t. 

CRICHTON {smiling at her fury). We shall see. Frown at 
me, Polly ; tlicrc, you do it at once. Clench your little fists, 

stamp your feet, bite your ribbons 

{A student of zvomeUy or at least of this zvomaUy he knozjus 
that she is about to do those thingSy and thus she seems to do 
the?n to order, lady mary screzvs up her face like a baby 
and cries. He is immediately kind.) 

You child of Nature ; was it cruel of me to wish t(^ save you 
from harm ? 

lady MARY {drying her eyes). I ’111 an ungracious wretch. 
Oh Gov., I don’t try half hard enough to please you. I ’m even 
wearing — {she looks dozvn sadly) — when I know you prefer it. 

CRICHTON {thoughtfully). I admit I do prefer it. Perhaps 
I am a little old-fashioned in these matters. 

{Her tears again threaten.) 

Ah, don’t, Polly ; that ’s nothing. 

LADY MARY. If I could only please you, Gov. 

CRICHTON {slozvly). You do please me, child, very much — 
{he half rises ) — very much indeed, {If he meant to say more 
he checks himself. He looks at his plate.) No more, thank 
you. 
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(The simple island meal is soofi ended^ save for the walnuts 
and the winey and crtchton is too busy a man to linget long 
over the?n. But he is a sticklepfor etiquette y and the table 
is cleared charmingly y though with dispatch^ before they are 
placed Jbef ore him, lady m#\ry is an artist %vith the crumb- 
brushy and there are fe%v arts more delightful to watch. 
Dusk has come sharply, and she turns on the electric light. 
It awakens crichton frorn a reverie in which he has been 
regarding her.) « • 

CRICHTON. Polly, there is only one thing about you that I 
don’t quite like. 

[She looks up, making a inouc, if that can be said of one who 
so well knows her place. He explahis.) 

That action of the hand^o. 

LADY MARY. What daJ do ? 

CRICHTON, 'riiis — like one washing them. I have noticed 

that the others tend to do it also. It seems odd. 

Cady mary (archly). Oh Gov., have you forgotten ? 

CRICHTON. What ? ' 

LADY MARY. I'liat oiice upoii a time a certain other person 
did that ? 

CRICHTON (groping). You mean myself? ((ihe nodsy and 
he shudders.) Horrible ! 

LADY MARY (afraid she has hurt him). You haven’t for a very 
lon^ time. Perhaps it is natural to servants. 

CRICHTON. 'Fhat must be it. (He rises.) Polly ! (She 
looks up expectantly, but he only sighs a7id turns away.) 

LADY MARY (gently). You sighed, Gov. 

CRICHTON. " Did I ? I was thinking. {He paces the reom 
and then turns to her agitatedly, yet with co7itrol over his agitation. 
There is some mou7mfulness m his voice.) I have always tried to 
do the right thing on this island. Above all, Polly, I want 
to do the right thing by you. 

LADY MARY (with shining eyes). How we all trust you. That 
is your reward, Gov. 

CRICHTON {^Dho is having a fight with himself). And now I 
want a greater reward. Is it fair to you ? Am I playing the 
game ? Bill Crichton would like always to play the game. If 

we were in England 

(He pauses so long that she breaks in softly.) 
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LADY MARY. We Icnow HOW that we shall never see England 
again. 

CRICHTON. I am thinking of two people whom tieither of 
us has seen for a long time — Lady Mary Lasenby, and one 
Crichton, a butler. 

(He says the last word bravely^ a word he once loved^ though 
it is the most horrible of all words to him now.) 

LADY MARY. That cold, haughty, insolent girl. Gov., look 
arou^id jiou and forget them both. 

CRICHTON. I had nigh forgotten them. He has had a 
chance, Polly — that butler — in tjiese two years of becoming a 
man, and he has tried to take it. There have been many failures, 
but there has been some success, and with it I have let the past 
drop off me, and turned my back on it? That butler seems a 
far-away figure to me now, and not* myself. I hail him, but 
we scarce know each other. If I am to bring him back it can 
only be done by force, for in my soul he is now abhorrent to me. 
But if I thought it best for you I ’d haul him back ; I swear 
as an honest •man, I would bring him back with all his 
obsequious ways and deferential airs, and let you sec the 
man you call your Gov. melt for ever into him who was 
your servant. ^ 

LADY MARY (shiverhig). You hurt me. You say these 
things, but you say them like a king. To me it is the past that 
was not real. 

CRICHTON (too grandly), A king ! I sometimes feel 

(For a momeyit the yellow light gleams in his green eyes. 
We remember suddenly what 'i reherne^^W ernest said 
about his regal look. He checks himself.) 

I say it harshly, it is so hard to say, and all the time there is 
another voice within me crying (He stops.) 

LADY MARY (trembling but not afraid). If it is the voice of 
Nature 

CRICHTON (strongly). I know it to be the voice of Nature. 

LADY MARY (in a whisper). Then, if you want to say it very 
much. Gov., please say it to Polly Lasenby. 

CRICHTON (again in the grip of an idea). A king ! Polly, 
some people hold that the soul but leaves one human tenement 
for another, and so lives on through all the ages. I have occa- 
sionally thought of late that, in some past existence, I may have 
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» 

been a king. It has all come to me so naturally, not as if I had 
to work it out, but — ^as — if — I — remembered. 

‘ Or ever the knightly yej/fs were gone, 

With the old world to the grave, 

* I was a king in Bab]?lon, 

And you were a Christian slave.* 

n may have been ; you hear me, it may have been. 

r.ADY MARY ts as one fasemated). It may havg^beeji. 

CRICHTON. I am lord over all. They are but hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for me. T^'hese shores are mine. 
Why should I hesitate ; I have no longer any doubt. I do 
believe I am doing the right thing. Dear Polly, I have grown 
to love you ; arc you afraid to mate with me ? (She rods her 
arms ; no zvords will come%from her.) 

‘ I was a king in Babylon, 

And you were a Christian slave.’ 

LADY MARY (bewitched). You are the most W)nderful man 
I have ever known, and I am not afraid. 

(He takes her to him zvith mastership. Presently he is 
seated^ and she is at his feet looking i 4 p adoringly in his face. 
As the tension relaxes she speaks with a smile.) 

I want you to tell me — every woman likes to know — when was 
tht first time you thought me nicer than the others ? 

CRICHTON (stroking her hair). I think a year ago. We 
were chasing goats on the Big Slopes, and you out-distanced 
us all ; you were the first of our party to run a goat down ; 
I was proud 6f you that day. e 

LADY MARY (blushing with pleasure). Oh Gov., I only did 
it to please you. Everything I have done has been out of the 
desire to please you. (Suddenly a?ixious) If I thought that in 
taking a wife from among us you were imperilling your 
dignity 

CRICHTON (decisively). Have no fear of that, dear. I have 
thought it all out. TL'hc wife, Polly, always takes the same 
position as the husband. 

LADY MARY. But I aiii SO unwortliy. It was sufficient to 
me that I should be allowed to wait on you at that table. 

CRICHTON. You shall wait on me no longer. At whatever 
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table I sit, Polly, you shall soon sit there also. [Boyishly) Come, 
let u% try what it will be like. 

LADY MARY. As youK jervant at your feet. 

CRICHTON. No, as my consort by my side. 

[They are sitting thus t^hen the hatch is again opened and 
coffee offered. But lady mary is no longer there to receive 
it. Her sisters peep through in consternation. In vain 
they rattle the cup and saucer, a oath a brings the coffee 

/C^CRICHTON.) 

CRICHTON [forgetting for the moment that it is not a month 
hence). Help your mistress first, girl. [Three women are bereft 
of speech^ but he does not 7iotice it. lie addresses cai herine 
vaguely.) Are you a good girl, Kitty ? 

CATHERINE [when she finds her tongue). I try to be, Gov. 

CRICHTON [still tnore vaguely). "I'hat ’s right. 

[He takes command of himself agai^t^ a7id signs to them to sit 
down. ERNEST co7nes in cheerily^ but finding crichton 
here is suddenly weak. He subsides on a chair ^ wo7idemng 
tv hat hay happe7ied.) 

CRICHTON [surveying him), Ernest, (ernest r/w.) You 
are becoming a little slovenly in your dress, Ernest ; I don’t 
like it. , 

ERNEST [respectfully). Thank you. (ernest sits agaifi. 
DADDY /^Wtreherne a7'rive.) 

CRICHTON. Daddy, 1 want you. 

LORD LOAM [gloomily). Is it because I forgot to clean out 
the dam 

CRICHTON [encouragingly). No, no. [He >pours some wine 
mto^ut goblet,) A glass of wine with you, Daddy.' 

LORD LOAM [hastily). Your health. Gov. 

[He is about to drink y but the master checks him.) 

CRICHTON. And hors. Daddy, this lady has done me the 
honour to promise to be my wife. 

LORD LOAM [astounded).. Polly ! 

CRICHTON [a little pet'turhed). I ought first to have asked 
your consent. I deeply regret — ^but Nature*; may I hope I 
have your approval 

LORD LOAM. May you, Gov. ? [Delighted) Rather ! 
Polly ! 

[He puts his pi'oud a7'ms r ound her.) 
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TREHERNE. We all Congratulate you. Gov., most heartily. 

ERNEST. Ivong life to you both, sir. 

(There is inuch shaking of hand,Sy, all of which is sincere.) 

TREHERNE. When will it be. Gov. ? 

CRICHTON (after turfiing to laky mary, who whispers to him). 
As soon as the bridal skirt can be prepared. (His manner has 
been most indulgent^ and without the slightest suggestion of 
patronage. But he knows it is best for all that he should keep his 
place y and that his presence hampers them.) My friends^ I thank 
you for your good wishes, I thank you all. And now, perhaps 
you would like me to leave you to yourselves. Be joyous. Let 
there be song and dance to-night. Polly, I shall take my coffee 
in the parlour — you understand. 

(He retires ^vith^pleasant dignity. Immediately there is a 
rush of tivo girls at^Ai^Y mary.) 

lady MARY. Oh, oh ! Father, they are pinching me. 

LORD LOAM (taking her under his protection). Agatha, 
Catherine, never presume to pinch your sister again. On the 
other hand, she may pinch you henceforth as much as ever she 
chooses. 

(In the mea7itime tweeny is weeping softlyy and the two 
are fiot above using her as a tveapon.) 

CATHERINE, Poor Tweeny, it ’s a shame. 

AGATHA. After he had almost promised you. 

VwEENY (loyally turning on thern). No, he never did. He 
was always honourable as could be. ’Twas me as was too vulgar. 
Don’t you dare say a word agin that man. 

ERNEST (to LORD LOAM). YoU ’ll gCt a lot of tit-WtS OUt of 

this. Daddy. ' 

LORD LOAM. That ’s what I was thinking. 

ERNEST (plunged in thought). I dare say / shall have to clean 
out the dam now. 

LORD LOAM (heartlessly). I dare say. 

(His gay old heart makes him again proclaim that he is a 
chickety chick. He seizes the co7icertina.) 

TREHERNE (eagerly). That ’s the proper spirit. 

(He puts his ar7n round Catherine, and in another moment 
they are all da7ici7ig to Daddy* s music. Never were people 
happier 07i art island. A mojnent* s pause is presently created 
by the retU7'7i of crichton, %vea7'ing the wonderful robe oj 
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which we have already had dark mention. Never has he 
looked more regain never perhaps felt so regal. IV e need 
not grudge him the one foihle of his rule, for it is aH coming to 
an end.) 

CRICHTON {graciously, seeing them hesitate). No, no ; I am 
delighted to see you all so happy. Go on. 

treherne. We don’t like to before you. Gov. 

CRICHTON {his last order). It is my wish. 

{fShe merrymaking is resumed.^ and soon crichton himself 
joins in the dance. It is when the fun is at its fastest and 
most furious that all stop <ibruptly as if turned to stone. 
They have heard the boom of a gun. Presently they are 
alive again, ernest leap^ to the window.) 

treherne {huskily). It was a ship*§ gun ! {jPhey turn to 
CRICHTON for confirmation \ even M that hour they turn to 
CRICHTON.) Gov. ? 

CRICHTON. Yes. 

{In another moment lady mary and lord loam are alcme.) 

LADY MARY" {seeing that her father is unconcerned). Father, 
you heard. 

LORD LOAM {placidly). Yes, my child. 

LADY MARX {aluritied by his unnatural calmness). But it was 
a gun, father. 

LORD LOAM {lookhig an old ?nan now, and shuddering a little). 
Yes — a gun — I have often heard it. It ’s only a dream, you 
know ; why don’t we go on dancing ? 

{She takes his hands, which have gofie cold.) 

LADY MARY. Father. Don’t you see, they have all rushed 
down to the beach ? Come. 

LORD LOAM. Ruslied down to the beach ; yes, always that 
— I often dream it. 

LADY MARY. Comc, father^ come. 

LORD LOAM. Only a dream, my poor girl. 

(crichton presently returns. He is pale but firm.) 

CRICHTON. We can see lights within a mile of the shore — 
a great ship. 

LORD LOAM. A ship — always a ship. 

LADY MARY. Father, this is no dream. 

LORD LOAM {looking timidly at crichton). It ’s a dream, 
isn’t it ? 'I'here ’s no ship ? 
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CRICHTON {soothing him with a touch). You are awake, 
Daddy, and there is a ship. 

LORD LOAM {clutching him). Yoy^are not deceiving me ? 

CRICHTON. It is the truth. 

LORD L04M {reeling). True — a ship — at last ! 

{He goes after the others pitifully.) 

^ CRICHTON {quietly). There is a small boat between it and 
the island ; they must have sent it ashore for water. 

LADY MARY. Comillg ill ? 

CRICHTON. No. 'I'hat gun must have been a signal to 
recall it. It is going back, /i'hey can’t hear our cries. 

LADY MARY {p7'essing her temples). ( joing away ! So near — 
so near. {Almost to herself) I think I ’m glad. 

CRICHTON {cheerily)^ Have no fear. I shall bring them back. 
{He goes towards the table on yjhich is the electrical ap- 
paratus.) 

LADY MARY {standing on guard as it were between him and the 
tatl^). What are you going to do ? 

CRICHTON. To fire the beacons. ^ 

LADY MARY. Stop ! {She faces him.) Don’t you see what 
it means ? 

CRICHTON {fii'mly). It means that our life on the island has 
come to a natural end. 

LADY MARY {huskily). Gov., let the ship go. 

CRICHTON, 'riie old man — you saw what it means to him. 

LADY MARY. But I am afraid. 

CRICHTON {adorbigly). Dear Polly. 

LADY MARY. *Gov., let tlic ship go. {She clings to hiniy but 
though it is his death sentence he loosens her hold). * 

CRICHTON. Bill Crichton has got to play the game. 

{He pulls the levers. Soon through the window one of the 
beacoiis is seen flaring red. There is a long pause. Alarms 
and excursions outside, ernest is the first to reappear.) 

ERNEST. Polly, Gov., tile boat has turned back. {He is 
gone. There is more disturbafice. He returns.) They arc 
English sailors ; they have landed ! Wc are rescued, I tell you, 
rescued ! 

LADY MARY {wa^dy). Is it anything to make so great a to-do 
about ? 

ERNEST {staring). Eh ? 
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LADY MARY. Havc wc not been happy here ? 

ERNEST. Happy ? lord, yes. 

LADY MARY {catching hjpld of his sleeve). Ernest, ’we must 
never forget all that the Gov. has done for us. 

ERNEST {stoutly^ Forget if;? The man who could forget 

it would be a selfish wretch and a But I say, this makes 

a difference ! 

LADY MARY (qulck/y). No, it doesn’t. 

ERjvES'v (his mind tottering). A mighty difference ! 

ifrhe others come rnmimg in, soyne weeping ivith joy^ others 
boisterous. For some time dejnentia rules. Soon we see 
bluejackets gating through the windov) at the curious 
scene, lord loam comes acco?npanicd by a yiaval officer ^ 
whom he is cofitinually shaking by thle hand.) 

lord loam. And here, sir, is o’tr little home. Let me 
thank you in the name of us all, again and again and again. 

officer. Very proud, my lord. It is indeed an honour to 
have been able to assist so distinguished a gentleman as Lgfd 
Loam. 

lord loam, a glorious, glorious day, I shall show you 
our other rooms. Come, my pets. Come, Crichton, 

(lie has not meant to be cruel. He does not know he has 
said it. It is the old life that has come back to hvn. They 
all go. All leave Crichton except lady mary.) 

LADY MARY (stretching out her arms to him). Dear Gov.,* I 
will never give you up. 

(There is a salt smile on his face as he shakes his head to 
her. He lets the cloak slip to the ground. She will not 
take this for a?i answer ; again her arms go out to him. 
Then comes the gr eat renunciation. By an effort of will 
he ceases to be an erect figure ; he has the humble bearing of 
a servant. His hands come together as if he were washing 
them.) 

CRICHTON (it is the speech of his life). My lady. 

(She goes away. There is none to salute him noWy unless 
we do it.) 



ACT IV 


THE OTHER ISLAND 

Some months have elapsed, and we hav^c again the honour of 
waiting upon Lord Loam in Ijis London home. It is the room 
of the first act, but with a new scheme of decoration, for on the 
walls arc exhibited many interesting trophies from the island, 
such as skins, stuffed Ulrds, and weapons of the chase, labelled 
‘ Shot by Lord Loam,’ ‘ Hon. Ernest Woolley’s Blowpipe,’ etc. 
There are also two large glass cases containing other odds and 
ends, including, curiously enough, the bucket in which Ernest 
was first dipped, but there is no label calling attention to the 
incident. 

It is not yet time to dress for dinner, and his lordship is on a 
couch, hastily yet furtively cutting the pages of a new book. 
With him are his two younger daughters and h^s nephew, and 
they also are engaged in literary pursuits ; that is to say, the 
ladies are eagerly but furtively reading the evening papers, 
on*copies of which Ernest is sitting complacently but furtively, 
doling them out as called for. Note the frequent use of the 
word ‘ furtive.’ It implies that they arc very reluctant to be 

discovered by thqir butler, say, at their otherwise delightful task. 

0 

AGATHA {reading aloud, with emphasis on the wt'ong words), 
‘ In conclusion, we most heartily congratulate the Hon. Ernest 
Woolley. This book of his, regarding the adventures of him- 
self and his brave companions on a desert isle, stirs the heart like 
a trumpet.’ 

{Evidently the book referred to is the one in lord loam’s 
hands.) 

ERNEST. Here is another. 

CATHERINE {reading). ‘From the first to the last of Mr. 
Woolley’s engrossing pages it is evident that he was an ideal man 
to be wrecked with, and a true hero.’ {Half’-admtringly) Ernest ! 

222 
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ERNEST [calndy). That ’s how it strikes thetn^ you know. 
Keren’s another one. 

AGATHA {reading). ‘ 'J here are many kindly refcTences to 
the two servants who were wrecked with the femily, and 
Mr. Woolley pa)^ the butler a^glowing tribute in adbotnote.’ 
{Some one coughs uncomfortably.) 

LORD LOAM {who has been searching the index for the letter LX. 
Excellent, excellent. At the same time I must say, Ernest, that 
the whole book is about yourself. 

ERNEST {genially). As the author 

LORD LOAM. Certainly, certainly. Still, you know, as a 
peer of the realm — {yvith dignity) — I think, Ernest, you might 
have given me one of your adventures. 

ERNEST. I say it was you who taught’us how to obtain a fire 
by rubbing two pieces of stick together. 

LORD LOAM (beaming). Do you, do you ? I call that very 
handsome. What page ? 

{Here the door opens^ and the xvell-bred crichton enters 
with ihe^ evening papers as subscribed for by the house. 
Those we have already seen have perhaps been introduced 
by ERNEST ^furtively.'' Every one except the intruder 
is immediately self-conscious, and when he zvithdraws there 
is a general sigh of relief. They pounce on the new papers. 
ERNEST evidently gets a shock from one^ zvhich he casts 
contemptuously on the floor.) 

AGATHA {more fortunate). Father, sec page 81. ‘ It was a 

tiger-cat,’ sa)^ Mr. Woolley, ‘ of the largest size. Death stared 
Lord Loam in the face, but he never flinched.’ 

LORD LOAM {searching his book eagerly). Page 8 1 . 

AGATHA. ‘ W^ith presence of mind only equalled by his 
courage, he fixed an arrow in his bow.’ 

LORD LOAM. 1 hank you, Ernest ; thank you, my boy. 

AGATHA. ‘ Unfortunately he missed.’ 

LORD LOAM. Eh f 

AGATHA. ‘ But by great good luck I heard his cries ’ — 

LORD LOAM. My cries ? 

AGATHA. — ‘and rushing forward with drawn knife, I 
stabbed the monster to the heart.’ 

(lord loam shuts his book with a pettish slam. There 
night he a scene here were it not that crichton reappears 
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and goes to one of the glass cases. All are at once on the 
alert y and his lordship is particularly sly.) 

LORD LOAM. Anything in the papers, Catherine ? 

CATHERINE. No, father, nothing — nothing at all. 

ERNEST {it pops out as ofyore)x The papers ! '^riic papers 
are guides that tell us what we ought to do, and then we don’t 
do it. 

(cRiCHTON having opened the glass case has taken out the 
buckety and ernes'!', looting round for applause^ sees him 
carrying it ojf^ and is undone. For a moment of time he 
forgets that he is no longer on the island^ and with a sigh he 
is about to follow crichton a7id the bucket to a retired spot. 
The door closes y and ernest comes to himself.) 

LORD LOAM {toicomflrtably). 1 told him to take it away. 

ERNEST. I thought — ^{he wipes his brow) — I shall go and 
dress. 

^ {He goes.) 

CATHERINE. Father, it ’s awful having Crichton here. 
It ’s like living on tiptoe. 

LORD LOAM {gloomily). While he is here wc are sitting on a 
volcano. 

AGA'i'HA. How mean of you ! I am sun; he has only 
stayed on with us to — to help us tlirough. It would have 
looked so suspicious if he had gone at once. 

"CATHERINE {^revelling hi the worst). But suppose Lady 
Brocklehurst were to get at him and pump him. She is the 
most terrifying, suspicious old creature in England ; and 
Crichton simply^can’t tell a lie. 

LORD LOAM. My dear, that is the volcano to which I .was 
referring. {He has evidently something to communicate.) It is 
all Mary’s fault. She said to me yesterday that she would 
break her engagement with Brocklehurst unless I told him 
about — you know what. 

{All conjure up the vision of crichton.) 

AGATHA. Is she mad ? 

,LORD LOAM, i^lie calls it common honesty. 

CATHERINE. Father, have you told him ? 

LORD LOAM {heavily). She thinks I have, but I couldn’t. 
She is sure to find out to-night. 

{{Unconsciously he leans on the island concertina y which he 
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has po'haps been lately showing to an inte7^T>iewer as some- 
thing made for tweeny. It squeaks, and they all jump,) 

CATHERINE. It is lilcc a bird of ill-omcii. 

LORD LOAM {vindictively). 1 must have it taken away ; it 
has done that twice. 

(lady MARY comes in. She is in evening dress. Un- 
doubtedly she meant to sail in, but she forgets, and despite her 
gar merits it is a manly entrance. She is property asha7ned 
7j herself. She tries again, and has an encouraging mccess. 
She indicates to her sisters that she wishes to be alotie with 
papa.) 

AGATHA. All right, but we know what it ’s about. Come 
along. Kit. 

{They go, lady mary thoughtlessly sits like a boy, and 
again corrects herselj. She add^^esses he?' father, but he is 
in a brown study, and she seeks to draiv his attention by 
zuhistling. This troubles them both.) 

lady MARY. How horrid of me ! 

LORD LOAM {depressed). If you would try to remember 

LADY MARY {sigKuig). I do ; but there are so manv things 
to remember. 

LORD \.o Am ^sympathetically). There are (/// a zvhisper) 

Do you know, Mary, I constantly find myself secreting hairpins. 

LADY MARY. I find it SO difficult to go up steps one at a time. 

LORD LOAM. 1 was dining with half a dozen members of our 
party last 'Thursday, Mary, and they were so eloquent that I 
couldn’t help wondering all the time how many of their heads 
he would have put in the bucket. 

L»ADY MARY. 1 usc SO iiuiiiy of liis plirases. And my 
appetite is so scandalous. Father, 1 usually have a chop before 
wc sit down to dinner. 

LORD LOAM. As foi' iiiy clothes My dear, 

you can’t think how irksome collars are to me nowadays. 

LADY MARY. 'I'hcy caii’t be half such an annoyance, father, 
as 

{She looks dolefully at her skirt.) 

LORD LOAM {hurriedly). Ouite so — quite so. You Have 
dressed early to-night, Mary. 

LADY MARY. 'That reminds me \ I had a note from Brockle- 
hurst saying that he would come a few minutes before his 

H 
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mother as — as he wanted to liave a talk with me. He didn’t 
say what about, but of course we know. 

{Kis lordship fidgets.) 

{With feeling It was good of you to tell him, father. Oh, it is 

horrible to me {covering hei^ face). It seemed so natural at 

the time. 

LORD LOAM {petulantly). Never again make use of that word 
in this house, Mary. 

LADY MARY {with an effort). Father, Brocklehurst has been 
so loyal to me for these two years that I should despise myself 
were I to keep my — my extraordinary lapse from him. Had 
Brocklehurst been a little less good, then you need not have told 
him my strange little secret. 

LORD LOAM {weakly). Polly — I mean Mary — it was all 
Crichton’s fault, he 

lady MARY {with decision). No, father, no ; not a word 
against him, though I haven’t the pluck to go on with it ; I 
can’t even understand how it ever was. Father, do you not still 
hear the surf ? Do you see the curve of the beach ? 

LORD LOAM. I have begun to forget {In a low voice) 

But tlicy were happy days ; there was something magical about 
them. 

« 

LADY MARY. It was glamour. Father, I have lived 
Arabian nights. I have sat out a dance with the evening star. 
But it was all in a past existence, in the days of Babylon, and I 
am myself again. But he has been chivalrous always. If the 
slothful, indolent creature I used to be has improved in any way, 
I owe it all to him. 1 am slipping back in many ways, but I am 
determined not to slip back altogether — in memory of him* and 
his island. 'I'hat is why I insisted on your telling Brocklehursl. 
lie can break our engagement if he chooses. {Proudly) Mary 
Lasenby is going to play the game. 

LORD LOAM. But Illy dear 

(lord brocklehurst is annowued.) 

I ADV MARY {meaningly). Father, dear, ougluii'l you to be 
diessing ? 

LORD LOAM {very unhappy). The fact is — before 1 go — I 
want to say 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. I..oam, if you don’t mind, I wish very 
specially to have a word with Mary before dinner. 
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LORD LOAM. But 

LADY MARY. Yes, father. 

(She induces him to go, and thus courageously fates lord 
BROCKLEHURST to hear her fate.) 

I am ready, George. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (who is SO agitated that she ought to see 
he is thinking not of her but of himself.) It is a painful matter — 
I wish I could have spared you this, Mary, 

LADY MARY. Please go on. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. In Common fairness, of course, this 
should be remembered, that two years had elapsed. You and I 
had no reason to believe that we should ever meet again. 

(This is more considerate than she had expected.) 

LADY MARY (softening). I was so lost to the world, George. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (wyth a groan)* At the same time, the 
thing is utterly and absolutely inexcusable 

LADY MARY (recovering her hauteur). Oh ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. And SO I liavc already said to 
mother. 

LADY MARY (disdaining him). You have told her ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Certainly, Mary, certainly ; I tell 
mother cverythi/ig. 

i.ADY MARY (curling her lip). And what did she say ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. To tell the truth, mother rather 
pooh-poohed the whole affair. 

I.ADY MARY (incredulous). Lady Brocklchurst pooh-poohed 
the whole affair ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She Said, ‘ Mary and I will have a 
good laugh over this.’ 

LADY MARY (outraged). George, your mother is a hateful, 
depraved old woman. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mary ! 

LADY MARY (turning away). I,augh indeed, when it will 
always be such a pain to me. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (with Strange humility). If only you 
would let me bear all the pain, Mary. 

LADY MARY (who is taken aback). George, I think you are 
the noblest man 

(She is touched, and gives him both her hands. Unfortun- 
ately he simpers.) 
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I L 

LORD BROCKLEIUTRST. She was a pretty little thing. 

(Shr stores, ht4t he marches to his doom.) ' 

Ah, noi* beautiful like you. I assure you it was the merest 
folly ; there were a few letters, but we have got them back. 
It was all owing to the boat beiirg so late at Calais. You see she 
had such large, helpless eyes. 

LADY MARY {fixing him). George, when you lunched with 
father to-day at the club 

LC»RD BROCKLEHURST. I didn’t. Hc wircd im that he 
couldn’t come. 

LADY MARY {with a tremor). But he wrote you ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. No. 

LADY MARY {a bird singing in her breast). You haven’t seen 
him since ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST; No. 

{She is saved. Is he to he let off also ? Not at all. She 
bears down on him like a ship of war.) 

I. ADY MARY. Gcorgc, who 31 x 1 what is this woman ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {co%vering). She wus — she is — the 

shame of it — z lady’s-maid. 

LADY MARY {properly horrified). A what ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. A lady’s-maid. A mere servant, 
Mary, (lady mary whirls round so that he shall not see her face.) 
I first met her at this house when you were entertaining the 
s’ervants ; so you see it was largely your father’s fault. 

LADY MARY {lookvtg him Up and down). A lady’s-maid ? 

J. ORD BROCKLEHURST {degraded). Her name was Fisher. 

LADY MARY. My maid ! 

LORD itRdCKLEHtTRST {ivith Open hands). Can you foruive 
me, Mary ? 

LADY MARY. Oh Gcorgc, Gcorgc ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mother urged me not to tell you 
anything about it ; but 

LADY MARY {from her heart). I am so glad you told me. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. ^ ou See thcrc was iK)thing catas- 
trophic in it. 

LADY MARY {thinking perhaps of another incident). No, 
indeed. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {inclined to simper again). And she 
behaved awfully well. She quite saw that it was because tlie 
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boat was late. I suppose the glamour to a girl in service of a 
man in high position 

LADY MARY. Glamour ! — yes, yes, that was it. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mother says that a girl in such 
circumstances is to be excused if she loses her head. 

LADY MARY [impulstvely). George, I am so sorry if I said 
anything against your mother. I am sure she is the dearest old 
thing. 

LORD FROCKLEHURST {in calm waters at last). Of couiise for 
women of our class she has a very different standard. 

LADY MARY {growH tiny). Of course. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. You See, knowing how good a 
woman she is herself, she was naturally anxious that I should 
marry some one like her. That is what has made her watch 
your conduct so jealously,^ Mary. 

LADY MARY {hurriedly thinking things out), I know. I — I 
think, George, that before your mother comes I should like to 
say a word to father. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {nervously). About this ? 

LADY MARY. Oh iio ; I shan’t tell him of this. About 
something else. 

LORD BROCK/.E HURST. And you do forgive me, Mary ? 

LADY MARY {smiling on him). Yes, yes. I — I am sure the 
boat was very late, George. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {earnestly). It really was. 

LADY MARY. I am even relieved to know that you are not 
quite perfect, dear. {She rests her hands on his shoulders. She 
has a moment of contrition,) George, when we are married, 
we ‘"hall try to be not an entirely frivolous couple, won’t we ? 
We must endeavour to be of some little use, dear. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {the ass), Nohlesse oblige. 

LADY MARY {hawited by the phrases of a better man), Mary 
Laseiiby is determined to play the game, George. 

{Perhaps she adds to herself ‘ Except just this once A 
kiss closes this episode of the two lovers ; and soon after the 
departure <?/'lady mary the countess of brocklehurst 
is announced. She is a very formidable old lady.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURS'l'. Aloiie, GcorgC ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mother, I told her all ; she has 
behaved magnificently. 
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LADY BROCKLEHURST {who has not shared his fears). Silly 

boy. {She casts a supercilious eye on the island tropines.) So* these 
are the wonders they brought back with them. Gone away to 
dry her eyes, I suppose ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {proud rof his mate). She didn’t cry, 
mother. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST, No ? {She reflects.) You ’re quite 
right. I wouldn’t have cried. Cold, icy. Yes, that was it. 

LOFiD BROCKLEHURST {yjoho has not often contradictechher). I 
assure you, mother, that wasn’t it at all. She forgave me at 
once. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {opening her eyes sharply to the full). 

Oh ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She was awfully nice about the boat 
being late ; she even saidishe was relieved to find that I wasn’t 
quite perfect. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {pouncing). She said that ? 

(LORD BROCKLEHURST. She really did. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I mean / wouldn’t. » Now if / had 
said that, what would have made me say it ? {Suspiciotcsly) 
George, is Mary all we think her ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {with Unexpected spirit). If she wasn’t, 
mother, you would know it. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Hold your tongue, boy. We don’t 
rchlly know what happened on that island. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. You Were reading the book all tin- 
morning. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How Can I be sure that the book is 
true ? * ■> 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. They all talk of it as true. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How do I kiiow that they are not 
lying ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Why sliould they lie ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Why shouldn’t they ? {She leflecis 
again.) If I had been wrecked on an island, I think it highly 
prpbable that I should have lied when I came back. Weren’t 
some servants with them ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Crichton, the butler. 

{He is surprised to see her ring the bell.) 

Why, mother, you are not going to 
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LADY BROCKLEHURST. Ycs, I am. {Pointedly) George, 
watch whether Crichton begins any of his answers to my 
questions with ‘ The feet is.’ 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Why ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Becausc that is usually the beginning 
of a lie. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {as CRICHTON opens the door). Mother, 
you can’t do these things in other people’s houses. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {coolfy, tO CRICHTOn). It WaS I- wllO 
rang. {Surveying him through her eyeglass.) So you were one 
of the castaways, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON. Y es, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Delightful boolc Mr. Woolley has 
written about your adventures, (crichton hotvs.) Don’t 
you think so ? 1 

crichton. I have not read it, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Odd that they should not have pre- 
sented you with a copy. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Presumably Crichton is no reader. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. By the Way, Crichton, were there 
any books on the island ? 

CRICHTON. I had one, my lady — Henley’s poems. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Never heard of him. 

(crichton again hows.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST [yuho has not heard of him either). \ 
think you were not the only servant wrecked ? 

CRICHTON. There was a young woman, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I want to See her. (crichton 
hou's, but remains.) F etch her up. 

{He goes.) 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {almost Standing up to his mother). 
"I'his is scandalous. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {defining her position). I am a mother. 
(CATHERINE and AGATHA enter in dasc^ing confections, and 
quake in secret to find themselves practically alone %viih 
LADY BROCKLEHURST.) 

{Even as she greets them) How d’you do, Catherine — 
Agatha ? You didn’t dress like this on the island, I e.xpect ' 
By the way, how did you dress ? 

{They have thought themselves p7-eparpd, hut ) 
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acjAtha. Not — not so well, of course, but quite the same 
idea. 

{T^hey are relieved hy the arrival of treherne, who is in 
clerical dress.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How' do you do, Mr. Trehcriie ? 
^rherc is not so much of you in the book as I had hoped. 

TREHERNE (nwdestly). There wasn’t very much of me on 
the island. Lady Brocklehurst. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How d’ye mean ? 

{He shrugs his honest shoulders,) 

LORD BROCKLEHURSi'. I hear you have got a living, 
Treherne. Congratulations. 

TREHERNE. Thailks. 

IX)RD BROCKLEHURST. Is it a gOod Olie ? 

'j’REHERNE. So-so. 'Lhcy are rather weak in bowling, but 
it ’s a good bit of turf. 

{Confidence is restored hy the entrance of ernest, who takes 
in the situation promptly y andy of courscy knows he is a match 
for any old lady,) • 

ERNES'i’ {with ease). How do you do, Lady Brocklehurst. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Our brilliant author ! 

ERNEST {impervious to satire). Oh, I don’t kpow. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. It is as eiigrossiiig, Mr. Woolley, as 
if it were a work of fiction. 

*^ERNEST {suddenly uncomfortable). Thanks, awfully. {Re^ 
covering) I'hc fact is 

{He is puxxled hy seeing the Brocklehurst family exchange 
meaning looks.) 

CATHERINE' {to the rescue). Lady Brocklehurst, Dir. 
Treherne and I — wc are engaged. 

AGATHA. And Ernest and I. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {grimly), I sce, my dears ; thought it 
wise to keep the island in the feniily. 

{An awkivard moment this for the entrance of lord loam 
and LADY MARY, whoy after a private talk upstairSy are 
feelmg happy and secure.) 

lord loam {with two hands for his distinguished guest). Aha ! 
ha, ha ! younger than any of them, Emily. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Flatterer. (To LADY mary) You 
seem in high spirits, Mary. 
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LADY MARY (geii/y). I am. 

lAdy brockleiiurst (with a significant glance at lord 
brocklehurst). After 

LADY MARY. I — I mean. The fact is 

(Again that disconcerting glance between the Qountess and 
her son,) 

LORD LOAM (humorously). She hears wedding bells, Kmiiy, 
ha, ha ! 

LADY^BROCKLEHURST (coldly). Do you, Mary ? Can’t say 
I do ; but I ’m hard of hearing. 

LADY MARY (instantly her match). If you don’t, Lady 
Brocklehurst, I ’m sure I don’t. 

LORD LOAM (nervously). ^Fut, tut. Seen our curios from 
the island, Emily ? I should like you to* examine them. 

LADY brocklehurst. "I'haiik you, Henry. T am glad 
you say that, for I have just taken the liberty of asking two of 
them to step upstairs. 

(There is an uncomfortable silence ^ which the entrance of 
CRicnT€)N with TWEENY does not seem to dissipate. 
CRICHTON /V impenetrable^ but tweeny hangs back in fear.) 

LORD brocklehurst (stotctly). jyoam, I have no hand in 
this. 

LADY brocklehurst (undisturbed). Pooh, what have 1 
done ? You always begged me to speak to the servants, Henry, 
and I merely wanted to discover whether the views you used 
to hold about equality were adopted on the island \ it seemed a 
splendid opportunity, but Mr. Woolley has not a word on the 
subject. 

(All eyes turyi to ernest.) 

ERNEST (with confide7ice). The fact is 

(The fatal words again,) 

LORD LOAM (yiot quite certain what he is to assure her of), I 
assure you, Emily 

LADY MARY (as cold as steel). Father, nothing whatever 
happened on the island of which I, for one, am ashamed, and I 
hope Crichton will be allowed to answer Lady Brocklehur^t’s 
questions. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. To bc Sure. 'Fheie ’s nothing to 
make a fuss about, and we Ve a family party. (To crichton) 
Now, truthfully, my man. 
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CRICHT ON {calmly), I promise that, my lady. 

{Some hearts sink, the hearts that could never underhand 
a Grichton,) 

LADY UROCKLEfiURST {sharply). Well, were you all equal 
on the island, ? 

CRICHTON. No, my lady. I think I may say there was as 
little equality there as elsewhere. 

LADY BROCKLHHURST. All tlic social distinctions were 
preserved ? 

CRICHTON. As at home, my lady. 

LADY RRocKLEHURST. The servants ? 

CRICHTON. They had to keep their place. 

LADY brocklehttrst. Woiiderful. How was it managed ? 
{With an inspiration) You, girl, tell me that. 

{Can there he a more critical moment ?) 

TWEENY {in agony). If you please, my lady, it was all the 
Gov.’s doing. 

{They give themselves up for lost, t.ord loam tries to sink 
out of sight,) • 

CRICHTON. In the regrettable slang of the servants’ 
hall, my lady, the master is usually referred to as the 
Gov. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I See. {She turns to LORD LOAM.) 

You 

toRD LOAM {reappearhig). Yes, I understand that is what 
they called me. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {to crtchton). You didn’t cveii take 
your meals with the family ? 

CRiCHT’ON, ' No, my lady, I dined apart. 

{Is all safe ?) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {alas). You, girl, also ? Did you 
dine with Crichton ? 

TWEENY {scared). No, your ladyship. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {fastening on her). With whom ? 

TWEENY. I took my bit of supper with — with Daddy and 
Pojly and the rest., 

{Vee victis,) 

ERNEST {leaphig into the breach). Dear old Daddy — he was 
our monkey. You remember our monkey, Agatha ? 

AGATHA. Rather ! What a funny old darling he was. 
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CATHERINE {thus encouragcd). And don’t you think "Polly 
was vhc sweetest little parrot, Mary ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Ah ! 1 understand ; animals you 

had domesticated ? 

LORD LOAM [heavily). Qu^te so — quite so. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. The Servants’ teas that*uscd to take 
place here once a month 

CRICHTON. They did not seem natural on the island, my 
lady, and were discontinued by the Gov.’s orders. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. A dear proof, Loam, that they were 
a mistake here. 

LORD LOAM [seeing the opportunity for a diversion). I admit 
it frankly. I abandon them. Emily, as the result of our ex- 
periences on the island, I think of going#over to the '^I'orics. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I am delighted to hear it. 

LORD LOAM [expanding. 'Ehank you, Crichton, thank you ; 
that is all. 

[He motions to them to go, but the time is not yet.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. One moment. [There is a universal 
but stifled groan.) Young people, Crichton, will be young 
people, even on an island ; now, I suppose there was a certain 
amount of — shall we say sentimentalising, going on ? 

CRICHTON, * Yes, my lady, there was. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST [ashuTtied). Mother ! 

LADY BRocKLEHURS'r [disregarding him). Which geiuic- 
man ? [To tweeny) You, girl, tell me. 

TWEENY [confused). If you please, my lady 

ERNEST [hurriedly). The fact is 

[He is checked as before^ and probably ^ekys ‘ D — ;/ ’ to 
himself^ but he has saved the situation.) 

TWEENY [g(Jisping). It was him — Mr. Ernest, your ladyship. 

LADY BROCKLEiiUKS'i' [counsel for the prosecution). With 
which lady ? 

AGATHA. I have already told you, f^ady Brocklehurst, that 
Ernest and I 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Yes, uow \ but you weic two years 
on the island. [Looking at lady mary) Was it this lady ? * 

TWEENY. No, your ladyship. 

lady brocklehurst. Then I don’t care which of the 
others it was. [rwEV.nY gurgles.) Well, T suppose that will do. 
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LORD 13 ROCKLEHURST. Do ! I hope you are ashamed of 
yourself, mother. (To crichton, who is going) You aue an 
excellent fellow, Crichton 5 and if, after wc are married, you 
ever wish to change your place, come to us. 

LADY MARY (loshig her head Jor the only time). Oh no, 
impossible. 

LADY BROCKLEHURS'r (at oHce suspicious). Why impossible ? 
(j,ADY MARY cannot answer^ or perhaps she is too proud,) D(j 
you see why it should be impossible, my man ? 

(He can ynake or mar his tmworthy Mary noiv. ilave you 
any doubt of him ?) 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lady. I had not told you, my lord, 
hut as soon as your lordship is suited I wish to leave service. 
(They are all immensely relieved^ except poor tweeny.) 

TREHERNE (the only curious one), Wliat will you do, 
Cricliton ? 

(cRiCH'i’ON shrugs his shoulders,) 

CRICHTON. Shall 1 withdraw, my lord ? 

(He %vithdraws with 'I’WEENy; the thunderstorm is 
over,) 

i.ADY BROCK J.EHURST (thankful to huve made he? self unpleas- 
ant), Horrid of me, wasn’t it ? But if one wasn’t disagreeable 
now and again, it would be horribly tedious to be an old woman. 
He will soon be yours, Mary, and then — think of the oppor- 
tuvjties you will have of being disagreeable to me. On that 

understanding, my dear, don’t you tliink we might ? 

(Their cold lips meet,) 

LORD LOAM (vaguely). Quite so — quite so. 

(cRiCHTrjN anriounces dinner y and they file out, j,a d y ma r y 
stays behind a moment and impulsively holds out her hand,) 

LADY MARY. To wisli you every dear happiness, 

CRICHTON (an enigma to the last). The same to you, my 
lady. 

LADY MARY. Do you despisc me, Crichton ? (The mart 
who could never tell a lie makes no answer,) I am ashamed of 
myself, but I am the sort of woman on whom shame sits 
lightly. (He does 7iot contradict her,) You are the best man 
among us. 

CRICHTON. On an island, my lady, perhaps j but in 
England, no. 
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LyyjY MARY {not inexcusably). Then there is something 
wrong with England. 

CRICHTON. My lady, not even from you can I listen to a 
word against England. 

LADY MARY. Tell me one thing : you have rfot lost your 
courage ? 

CRICHTON. No, my lady. 

[She goes. He turns out the lights.) 




ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FI'RE 




ACT I 


One* would like to peep covertly into Amy’s diary (octavo, 
with the word ‘ Amy ’ in gold letters wandering across the 
soft brown leather covers, as if it was a long word and, in 
Amy’s opinion, rather a dear). To take such a liberty, and 
allow the reader to look over our shoulders, as they often invite 
you to do in novels (which, however, are tnuch more coquettish 
things than plays), would be very helpful to us ; we should 
learn at once what sort of girl Amy is, and why to-day hnds her 
washing her hair. We should also get proof or otherwise, that 
we are interpreting her aright ; for it is our desire not ,to 
record our fe^ings about Amy, but merely Amy’s feelings 
about herself ; not to tell what we think happened, but what 
Amy thought happened. The book, to be sure, is padlocked, 
but we happen to know where it is kept. (In the lower drawer 
of that hand-painted escritoire.) Sometimes in the night Amy, 
waking up, wonders whether she did lock her diary, and steals 
downstairs in white to make sure. On these occasions she 
undoubtedly lingers among the pages, re-reading the peculiarly 
delightful bit she wrote yesterday ; so we could peep over her 
shoulder, while the reader peeps over ours. Then why don’t 
we do it ? Is it because this would be a form of Eavesdropping, 
and that we cannot be sure our hands are clean enough to turn 
the pages of a young girl’s thoughts ? It cannot be that, be- 
cause the novelists do it. It is because in a play we must tell 
little that is not revealed by the spoken words ; you must 
ferret out all you want to know from them, although of course 
now and then we may whisper a conjecture in brackets ; there 
is no weather even in plays except in melodrajna ; the novelist 
can have* sixteen chapters about the hero’s grandparents, but 
there can be very little rummaging in the past for us ; we are 
expected merely to present our characters as they toe the mark ; 
then the handkerchief falls, and oS they go. 
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So now wc know why we must not spy into Amy’s diary. 
Perhaps we liave not always been such sticklers for the etiijuette 
of the thing ; but we are always sticklers on 'Fliursdays, and 
this is a 'Fhursday. 

As you ^re to be shown Amy’s room, we are permitted to 
describe it, though not to tell (which would be much more 
interesting) why a girl of seventeen has, as her very own, the 
chief room of a house. The moment you open the door of 
this poom (and please, you are not to look consciously at the 
escritoire as if you knew the diary was in it) you are aware, 
though Amy may not be visible, that there is an uncommonly 
clever girl in the house. The door docs not always open easily, 
because attached thereto is a curtain which frequently catches 
in it, and this curtain is hand-sewn (extinct animals) 5 indeed 
a gifted woman’s touch is everywhere ; if you arc not hand- 
sewn you are almost certainly hand-painted, but incompletely, 
for Amy in her pursuit of the arts has often to drop one in 
oroer to keep pace with another. Some of the chairs have 
escaped as yet, but their time will come. The table-cover 
and the curtains arc of a lovely pink, perforated ingeniously 
with many tiny holes, which when you consider them against 
a dark background, gradually assume the appearance of some- 
thing pictorial, such as a basket of odd flowers. 'Fhe fender- 
stool is in brown velvet, and there are words on it that invite 
you to sit down. Some of the letters of this message have 
been burned away. T^'here are artistic white bookshelves 
hanging lopsidedly here and there, and they also have pink 
curtains, no larger than a doll’s garments. "Fhese little curtains 
are for covering the parts where there arc no books as* yet. 
'Fhe pictures on the walls are mostly studies done at school, 
and include the well-known windmill, and the equally popular 
old lady by the shore. Tl'heir frames are of fir-cones, glued 
together, or of straws which have gone limp, and droop like 
streaks of macaroni. 'Fhere is a cosy corner ; also a milking- 
stool, but no cow. The lampshades have had ribbons added 
tg them, and fron? a distance look like ladies of the ballet. The 
flower-pot also is in a skirt. Near the door is a large screen, 
such as people hide behind in the more ordinary sort of play ; 
it will be interesting to see whether wc can resist the temptation 
to hide some one behind it. 
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A* few common weeds rear their profane heads in this 
innocent garden ; for instance a cruet-stand, a basket ^f cutlery, 
and a triangular dish of the kind in which the correct confine 
cheese. They have not strayed here, they live here ; indeed 
this is among other things the dining-room of a modest little 
house in Brompton made beautiful, or nearly so, by a girl, 
who has a soul above food and conceals its accessories as far 
as gossible from view, in drawers, even in the waste-paper 
basket. Not a dish, not a spoon, not a fork, is hand-painted, 
a sufficient indication of her contempt for them. 

Amy is present, but is not seen to the best advantage, for she 
has been washing her hair, and is now drying it by the fire. 
Notable among her garments are a dressing-jacket and a towel, 
and her head is bent so far back over the fire that we see her 
face nearly upside-dowr/. ^Fhis is no position in which we 
can do justice to her undoubted facial charm. Seated near her 
is her brother Cosmo, a boy of thirteen, in naval unifor*'^. 
Cosmo is a cachet at Osborne, and properly proud of his station,*but 
just now he looks proud of nothing. He is plunged in gloom, 
'rile cause of his woe is a telegram, which he is regarding from 
all points of the compass, as if in hopes of making it send him 
better news. At last he gives expression to his feelings. 

COSMO. All I can say is that if father tries to kiss me, I sl^ill 
kick him. 

(If AMY makes any reply the voords arrive upside-down and 
are unintelligible. The maid annouyices miss dun bar. 
Then amy rises^ brings her head to the position in which 
they are usually carried ; and she and ginevra look into 
each other^s eyes. They always do this when they meety 
though they meet several times a day^ and it is zvorth doings 
for what they see in those pellucid pools is love eternal. 
Thus they loved at school (in their last tiuo terms) y and 
thus they will love till the grave encloses them. These 
thoughtSy and others even more beautifuly are in their minds 
as they ga%e at each other ?iow. No man will ever be able 
to say ‘ Amyy or to say ‘ Ginevra,^ with such a trill as 
they are saying it, 

AMY. Ginevra, my beloved. 

GINEVRA. My Amy, my better self. 
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AMY. My other me. [There is something almost painful in 
love like this.) Are you well, Ginevra ? 

GiNEVRA. Quite well, Amy. [Heavens^ the joy of amy 
because ginevra is quite well.) How did my Amy sleep 

AMY. I diad a good night. 

[How happy is ginevra because amy has had a good night. 
All this time they have been slowly approaching each other ^ 
drawn by a power stronger than themselves. Their in- 
'tention is to kiss. They do so. cos mo snorts, and betakes 
himself to some other room, his bedroom py'obably, where a 
man may be alone with mannish things. The maidens do 
not resent his rudeness. They know that poor cosmo’s 
time will come, a^d they are glad to be alone, for they have 
much to say that is for no other mortal ears. Some of it is 
sure to go into the diary ; indeed if we were to put our ear 
to the drawer where the diary is we could probably hear its 
little heart ticking in unison with theirs. 

It is ginevra who speaks first. She is indeed the 
bolder of the two. She grips amy’s hand.) 

ginevra. Amy, shall we go to another to-night ? 

[This does not pusczle amy, she is prepared for it, her honest 
grey eyes even tell that she has wanted it, but now that it is 
come she quails a little.) 

^AMY. Another theatre ? Ginevra, that would be five in 
one week. 

ginevra [without blanching). Yes, but it is also only eight 
in seventeen years. 

AMY [comfortjA.) And they have taught us so much, haven’t 
they ? Until Monday, dear, when we went to our first real 
play we didn’t know what Life is. 

GINEVRA. We were two raw, unbleached school-girls, 
Amy — ^absolutely unbleached. 

(// is such a phrase as this that gives ginevra the moral 
ascendancy in their discussions.) 

AMY [looking perhaps a little unbleached even now). Of 
coiirse I had my* diary, dear, and I do think that, even 
before Monday, there were things in it of a not wholly 
ordinary kind. 

GINEVRA. Nothing that necessitated your keeping it locked. 

amy. No, I suppose not. You are quite right, Ginevra. 
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But we liave made up for lost time. Every night since Monday, 
including the matinee, has been a revelation. 

(She closes her eyes so that she may see the revelations more 
clearly. So does ginevra.) 

GiNEVRA. Amy, that hear^f-gripping bccne when the love- 
maddened woman visited the man in his chambers. 

AMY. She wasn’t absolutely love-maddened, Ginevra ; she 
really loved her husband best all the time. 

GVJEV|LA. Not till the last act, darling. 

AMY. Please don’t say it, Ginevra. She was most foolish, 
especially in the erfipe de chine, but we know that she only went 
to the man’s chambers to get back her letters. How I trembled 
for her then. 

GINEVRA. I was strangely calm. 

AMY. Oh, Ginevra, I had such a presentiment that the 
husband would call at those chambers while she was there. 
And he did. Ginevra, you remember his knock upon the door. 
Surely you trembled then ? 

(ginevb^ hiits her lips triumphantly.) 

GINEVRA. Not even then, Amy. Somehow I felt sure that 
in the nick of time her lady friend would step out from some- 
where and say that the letters were hers. 

AMY. Nobly compromising herself, Ginevra. 

GINEVRA. Amy, how 1 love that bit where slu’ says so 
unexpectedly, with noble self-renunciation, ‘ He is my afBancv*d 
husband.’ 

AMY. Isn’t it glorious ! Strange, Ginevra, that it happened 
in each play. 

GIN F. VRA. T hat was because we always went “to the thinking 
theatres. Real plays are always about a lady and two men; 
and alas, only one of them is her husband. I'hat is Life, 
you know. It is called the odd, odd triangle. 

AMY. Yes, I know. (.Appealingly) Ginevra, I hope it 
wasn’t wrong of me to go. A month ago I was only a school- 
girl. 

GINEVRA. We both were. 

AMY. Yes, but you are now an art student, in lodgings, 
with a latch-key of your own ; you have no one dependent on 
you, while I have a brother and sister to — to form. 

GINEVRA. You must Icavc it to the Navy, dear, to form 
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Cosmo, if it can ; and as the sister is only a baby, time enough 
to form her when she can exit from her pram. ^ 

AMY. V I am in a mother’s place for the time being, Ginevra. 

GiNEVRA. Even mothers go to thinking theatres. 

AMY. Whether mine does, (jinevra, I don’t even know, 
'^rhis is a very strange position I am in, awaiting the return from 
India of parents I have not seen since I was twelve years old. 
I don’t even know if they will like the house. 'Ehe rent is 
as they told me to give, but perhaps my scheme of dcicor^ition 
won’t appeal to them ; they may think my housekeeping has 
been defective, and may not make allowance for my being so 
new to it. 

GINEVRA. My ownest Amy, if they are not both on their 
knees to you for the noble way in which you have striven to 
prepare this house for them 

AMY. Darling Ginevra, all I ask Is to be allowed to do my 
duty. 

GINEVRA. Listen, then, Amy : your duty is to be able to 
help your parents in every way when they return. Your 
mother having been so long in India can know little about Life ; 
how sweet, then, for you to be able to place your knowledge at 
her feet. 

AMY. I had thought of that, dearest. 

GINEVRA. Then, Amy, it would be simply wrong of us not 
tc go to another theatre to-night. I have three and ninepence, 
so that if you can scrape together one and threepence 

AMY. Generous girl, it can’t be. 

GINEVRA. Why not ? 

(The return of cos mo handling the telegram more pugna- 
ciously than ever provides the answer.) 

AMY. Cosmo, show Miss Dunbar the telegram. 

GINEVRA (reading). ' Boat arrived Southampton this morning. 

AMY. A day earlier than they expected. 

COSMO (darkly). It ’s the other bit I am worrying about. 

ciiNEVRA (reading). ‘ Hope to reach our pels this afternoon. 
Kisses from both to all. Deliriously excited. Mummy and 
Dkd.’ 

COSMO. Pets, kisses ! What can the telegraph people 
think ? 

AMY. Surely you want to kiss your mother. 
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COSMO [stoutly), I ’m going to kiss her. I mean to do it. 
It ’s filthcr I am worrying about ; with his ‘ kisses from both to 
alls All I can say is that, if father comes slobbering ^ver me, 
I ’ll surprise him. 

{Here the outer door slam^ and the three start to their feet 
as if Philippi had dawned. To cos mo the slam sounds 
unco?nmonly like a fathers kiss. He immediately begins 
to rehearse the greeting %vhich is meant to ward off the fatal 
• blow- ‘ How are youy father ? 1 V/z glad to see. yoUy 

father ; it V a long jouryiey from India ; luont you sit 
do%m ? ’ 

AMY [the first to recover). How silly of us ; it is only nurse 
with baby. 

(^Presumably what we hear is a perambulator hacking into 
its stall in the passage. Then nurse is distinctly heard in 
the adjoining rooniy and we may gather that this is for the 
nonce the nursery of the house^ though to most occupants 
it would be the back dining-room. There is a door 
hetiveefi %the tzvo rooms y and cos mo, peeping through 
a chink in ity sounds to his fcllov)-conspirators the AlHs 
IVell. 

AMY. Poor^ nurse, I suppose I had better show her the 
telegram. She is sure to cry. She looks upon mother as a 
thief who has come to steal baby from her. 

(ginevra wags her head to indicate that this is another slitc 
of Life ; and nurse being called in is confronted with the 
telegra?n. She runs a gamut of emotion without %mrdsy 
hriplies that she is nobody and must submity 7iods humblyy 
sets her teethy is both mdignaiit and serviUy and finally 
hursts into tears, amy tries to comfort but gets this 
toTible answer :) 

nurse, 'riiey will be bringing a black woman to nurse her 
— a yah-yah, they call them. 

(amy signs to ginevra, and ginevra signs to amv. These 
two souls perfectly understand each other y and the telegraphy 
means that it will he better for dear GiNjiVRA to retire for 
a time to dear amy’s siveet little bedroom, amy slips the 
diary into the hand of ginevra, who pops upstairs with it 
to read the latest instahnent. nurse rambles on.) 

NURSE. I have had her for seventeen months. She was 
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just two months old, the angel, when they sent her to England, 
and she has been mine ever since. I'he most of them h* one 
look for'^their mammas and one look for their nurse, but she 
knew no better than to have both looks for me. {She returns 
to the nursei^y, xvailing ‘ My reigti is over.') 

COSMO. Do you think Molly will chuck nurse for mother ? 

AMY {experienced). It is the way of children. 

COSMO. Shabby little beasts. 

AMY. You mustn’t say that, Cosmo ; but still it ir. hard on 
nurse. Of course {with swirmning eyes) in a sense it ’s hard on 
all of us — I mean to be expecting parents in these circumstances. 
1 here must be almost the same feeling of strangeness in the 
house as when it is a baby that is expected. 

COSMO {gloomily). I suppose it is a bit like that. Orcat 
Scott, Amy, it can’t be quite so bad as that. 

(amy, who is of a very affectionate nature, is glad to have 
the comfort of his hand.) 

AMY- What do we really know about mother, Cosmo ? 
{They are perhaps a touching pair.) 

cosMO. There are her letters. 

AMY. Can one know a person by letters ? Does she know 
you, Cosmo, by your letters to her, saying that your motto is 
‘Something attempted, something done to earn a night’s 
repose,’ and so on. 

' I’osMO. Well, I thought that would please her. 

AMY. Perhaps in her letters she says things just t«) please us. 
(cosMO wriggles.) 

COSMO. This is pretty low of you, damping a fellow when 
he was trying f6 nuke the best of it. 

AMY. All I want you to feel, is that as brother and sister, 
we are allies, you know — against the unknown. 

COSMO. Yes, Amy. 

AMY. I want to say, dear, that I ’m very sorry I used to 
shirk bowling to you. 

COSMO. 1 hat ’s nothing. I know what girls are. Amy, 
it ’s all right, I really am fond of you. 

AMY. I have tried to be a sort of mother to you, Cosmo. 

COSMO. My socks and things — I know. {Returning 
anxiously to the greater question) Amy, do we know anything 
of them at all ? 
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AMY. We know some cold facts, of course. Wc know 
that father is much older than mother. 

COSMO. I can’t understand why such an old chap s*hould be 
so keen to kiss me. 

AMY {in a low voice), MoiHier is forty. 

COSMO {in a still lower voice), 1 thought she was almost more 
than forty. 

AMY. Don’t be so ungenerous, Cosmo. Of course we 
mus^be prepared to see her look older. 

COSMO. Why ? 

AMY. She will be rather yellow, coming from India, you 
know. 'I 'hey will both be a little yellow. 

{They exchange forlorn glances.) 

COSMO {rnanfully). We shan’t be any the less fond of them 
for that, Amy. 

AMY. No, indeed. 

{He has an inspiration.) 

COSMO. Do you think we should have these yellow flowers 
in the room • 'Fhey might feel — eh ? 

AMY. How thoughtful of you, dear. I shall remove them 
at once. After all, Cosmo, we seem to know a good deal about 
them ; and th^n we know some other things by heredity. 

COSMO. Heredity ? 'I'hat ’s drink, isn’t it ? 

AMY. No, you boy ! It ’s something in a play. It means 
that if we know ourselves well, we know our parents also. 
From thinking of myself, Cosmo, I know mother. In her 
youth she was one who did not love easily ; but when she loved 
once it was for aye. A nature very difficult to understand, but 
profoundly interesting. I can feel her within rne^ as she was 
when she walked down the aisle on that strong arm, to honour 
and obey him henceforth for aye. What cared they that they 
had to leave their native land, they were together for aye. And 
so 

{Her face is flushed, cos mo interrupts selfishly.) 

COSMO. What about father ? 

AMY. Very nice, unless you mention rupoc's to him. Y(vi 
sec the pensions of all Indian officers arc paid in rupees, which 
means that for every 2s. due to them they get only is. 4d. If 
you mention rupees to any one of them he flares up like a 
burning paper. 
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COSMO. I know. I shall take care. But what would you 
say he was like by heredity ? *' 

AMY. " Quiet, unassuming, yet of an intensely proud nature. 
One who if he was deceived would never face his fellow- 
creatures, bjat would bow his head before the wind and die. 
A strong man. 

COSMO. Do you mean, Amy, that he takes all that from me ? 

AMY. I mean that is the sort of man my mother would love. 

cos»MO. Yes, but he is just as likely to kiss me as c?Tr. » 

{^he return of ginevra makes him feel that this room is 
no place for him.) 

COSMO. I think I ’ll go and walk up and down outside, 
and have a look at them as they ’re getting out of the cab. My 
plan, you see, is first to kiss mother. Then I Ve made up 
four things to say to father, and it ’s after I ’vc said them that 
the awkward time will come. So then I say, ‘ I wonder what 
is in the evening papers ’ ; and out I slip, and when I come 
back you will all have settled down to ordinary life, same as 
other people. 'Fhat ’s my plan. 

{He goes offy not without hopCy and ginevra shrugs her 
shoulders forgivmgly.) 

GINEVRA. How strange boys are. Have you an v ‘ plan,’ Amy ? 

AMY. Only this, dear Ginevra, to leap into my mother’s 
arms. 

(ginevra lifts what can only he called a trouser legy because 
that is tvhat it isy though they are very seldom seen alo7ie.) 

ciiNEVRA. What is this my busy bee is making ? 

AMY. It’s a gentleman’s leg. You hand-sew them and 
stretch them over a tin cylinder, and they are then user! as 
umbrella stands. Jrt in the Home says they arc all the rage. 

(jiNEVRA. Oh, Amy, Boudoir Gossip says they have quite 
gone out. 

AMY. Again ! Every art decoration I try goes (3ut b(‘fore 
I have time to finish it. 

{She remembers the diary.) 
pid my Ginevra like my new page ? 

GINEVRA. Dearest, that is what T came down to speak 
about. You forgot to give me the key. 

AMY. Ginevra, can you evc*r forgive me ? Let us go up 
and read it together. 
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{With arms locked they seek the seclusion ^^amy’s bedrooin. 
COSMO rushes in to tell them that there is a suspicious-- 
looking cab coming down the street^ but finding the room 
empty he departs again to reconnoitre. A cab draws upy 
a bell ringSj and soon wdhear the voice (^coipNEL grey. 
He can talk coherently to fanny, he can lend a hand in 
dumping down his luggage in the passage^ he can select from 
a handful of silver wherewith to pay his cabman : all im- 
possible deeds to his Alice, who would drop the luggage on 
your toes and cast all the silver at your face rather thayi 
be kept another minute from her darlings. ‘ Where are 
they ? * she has evidently cried just before we see her^ and 
fanny has made a heartless response^ for it is a dejected 
ALICE that appears in the doorway of the room.) 

ALICE (woefully). All put ! even — even baby ? 

FANNY. Yes, ma’am. 

(fThe poor mother ^ who had entered the house like a whirl- 
wind^ subsides into a chair. Her arms fall empty by her 
side : a* moment ago she had six of them^ a pair for each 
child. She cries a little^ and when Alice crieSy which is 
not often for she is more given to laughter^ her face screws 
up like jviolly’s rather than like amy’s. She is very un- 
like the sketch of her lately made by the united fancies of her 
son and daughter ; and she will dance them round the room 
many times before they know her better, amy zvill yiever 
be so pretty as her mother y cosMO will never he so gay^ and 
it will be years before either of them is as youyjg. But it is 
quite a minute before we suspect this ; zve must look the 
other way while the colonei, dries her tears. He is quite 
a gri’Z'zled veterayiy and is trymg hard to pretend that 
having done without his children for so ?nany years y a few 
minutes more is no great matter. His adoy'able ai.tce is 
this ma?fs one joke. Some of those furrows in his by ow 
have come from tyying to understand her^ he owes the 
agility of his 7nind to trying to keep up with her^ the 
humorous twist in his mouth is the result of chuckling on\er 
her.) 

ALICE (^fluttering across the yvom). Robert, I claro say my Amy 
painted that table ! 

fanny. Yes, ma’am, she did. 
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ALICE. Robert, Amy’s table ! 

COLONEL. Yes, but keep cool, memsahib. 

fannY. I suppose, ma’am, I ’m to take my orders from 
you now. 

ALICE timidly that fannY‘ is encouraged to he bold), I 
suppose so. 

FANNY. The poor miss ! it will be a bit trying for her just 
at first. 

• (ALICE is taken aback,) 

ALICE. I hadn’t thought of that, Robert. 

(ROBERT thinks it time to take co?nmand.) 

COLONEL. Fiddle-de-dee. Bring your mistress a cup of 
tea, my girl. 

FANNY. Yes, sir. Here is the tea-caddy, ma’am. I can’t 
take the responsibility ; but this is the key. 

ALICE {falteringly), Robert, I daren’t break into Amy’s 
caddy. She mightn’t like it. 1 can wait. 

COLONEL. Rubbish. Give me the key. [Even fanny 
cannot hut admire the colonel as he breaks into the caddy,) 'I'hat 
makes me feel I ’m master of my own house already. Don’t 
stare at me, girl, as if I was a housebreaker. 

(fanny 

ALICE. I feel that is just what we both arc ! (/;/ another 

moment rapturous) It ’s home, home ! India done, home begun. 
{He is as glad as she.) 

COLONEL. Home, memsahib. And we ’ve never had a 
real one before. Thank God, I ’m able to give it you at last. 
[She darts impulsively from one object in the room to 
another^ ‘ 

ALICE. Look, these pictures ! I ’m sure they are all Amy’s 
work. They are splendid. [With perhaps a momenfs mis- 
giving) Aren’t they ? 

COLONEL {guardedly), 1 couldn’t have done them. {He 
considers the hand-painted curtains,) She seems to have stopped 
everything in the middle. Still, I couldn’t have done them. 
I .expect this is what is called a cosy corner. 

{But ALICE has found something ?nore precious. She utters 
little cries of rapture,) 

COLONEL. What is it .? 

ALICE. Oh, Robert, a baby’s shoe ! My baby, {She presses 
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it to her as if it were a dove. Then she is appalled,) Robert, if 
I had met my baby coming along the street I shoul,dn’t have 
known her from other people’s babies. 

COLONEL. Y es, you would. Dcui’t break down noiv, J ust 
think, Alice, after to-day, yo\i will know your baby anywhere. 

ALICE. Oh joy, joy, joy ! 

(Then the expression of her face changes to ‘ Uh vooe^ woe^ 
%{)oe,'' ) 

Colonel. What is it now, Alice ? 

ALICE. Perhaps she won’t like me. 

COLONEL. Impossible. 

ALICE. Perhaps none of them will like me. 

COLONEL. My dear Alice, children always love their mother, 
whether they sec much of her or not. It ’s an instinct. 

ALICE. Who told yoy that ? 

COLONEL. You goose. It was yourself. 

ALICE. I ’vc lost faith in it. 

(J/e thinh it voise to sound a zvarning note,) 

COLONEL. • Of course you must give them a little time. 

ALICE. Robert, Robert ! Not another minute. "I'hat ’s 
not the way people ever love me. They mustn’t think me over 
first or anything of that sort. If they do I ’m lost ; they must 
love me at once. 

COLONEL. A good many have done that. (Surveying her 
quix%ically as if she were one ^/amy’s incompleted works,) 

ALICE. You are not implying, Robert, that I ever 

If I ever did I always told you about it afterwards, didn’t 
I ? And I certainly never did it until I was sure you were 
cunfbrtable. 

ccn.oNEL. You always wrapped me up first. 

ALICE. They were only boys, Robert — poor lonely boys. 
What are you looking so solemn about ? 

COLONEL. I was trying to picture you as you will be when 
you settle down. 

AJ.iCE (properly abashed). Not settled down yet — with a girl 
nearly grown up. And yet it ’s true ; it ’s the tragedy of AHce 
Grey. (She pulls his hair,) (^h, husband, when shall I settle 
down ? 

COLONEL. I can tell you exactly — in a year from to-day. 
Alice, when I took you away to that humdrummy Indian 
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station I was already quite a middle-aged bloke. I chuckled 
over your gaiety, but it gave me lumbago to try to be gay with 
you. Poor old girl, you were like an only child who has to 
play alone. When for one month in the twelve we went to — 
to — where the boys were, it wa^» like turning you loose in a 
sweet-stuff shop. 

ALICE. Robert, darling, what nonsense you do talk. 

COLONEL {making rather a wry face), I didn’t always like it, 
memsahib. But I knew my dear, and could trust her ; ‘and 
I often swore to myself when I was shaving, ‘ I won’t ask her 
to settle down until I have given her a year in England.’ A 
year from to-day, you harum-scarum. By that time your 
daughter will be almost grown up herself ; and it wouldn’t do 
to let her pass you. 

ALICE. Robert, here is an idea ; she and I shall come of 
age together. I promise ; or I shall try to keep one day in 
front of her, like the school-mistresses when they arc teaching 
boys Latin. Dearest, you haven’t been disappointed in me as 
a whole, have you ? I haven’t paid you for all y6ur dear kind- 
nesses to me — in rupees, have I ? 

{His answer is of no consequence^ for at this tnoment there 
arrives a direct message from heaven. It comes by way of 
the nursery y and is a child^s cry. The heart of alice grey 
stops beating for several seconds. Then it saysy ‘ My 
Molly ! ’ The nurse appears and ii at once on the 
defensive,) 

NURSE. Is it — Mrs. Grey ? 

ALICE {hastily). Yes. Is my — child in there ? 

NURSE. Yes, ma’am. 

COLONEL {ready to catch her if she falls), Alice, be calm. 

ALICE {falteringly). May I go in, nurse ? 

NURSE {cold-hca7‘tedly). She ’s sleeping, ma’am, and 1 Jiave 
made it a i ule to let her wake up naturally. But 1 dare say it ’s 
a bad rule, 

ALICE {lier hands on her heart), I ’m sure it ’s a good rule. 
1 shan’t wake her,4iurse, 

COLONEL {shotting the stuff he is made of). Gad, 1 will. It ’& 
the least she can do to let herself be wakened. 

ALICE {admiring the effrontery of the man). Don’t interfere, 
Robert. 
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COLONEL. Sleeping ? Why, she cried just now. 
niIrse. That is why I came out — to see who was making 
so much noise. 

{An implacable woman this^ and yet when she is alone with 
MOLLY a very bundle ofUelight.) 

I ’m vexed when she cries — I dare say it ’s old-fdshioned of me. 
Not being a yah-yah I ’m at a disadvantage. 

ALICE (swelling). After all, she is my child. 
cc^LON«L (firmly). Come along, Alice. 

ALICE. 1 would prefer to go alone, dear. 

COLONEL. All right. But break it to her that I ’m kicking 
my heels outside. 

(ALICE gets as far as the door. The nurse discharges a 
last duty.) 

NURSE. You won’t tquch her, ma’am ; she doesn’t like to 
be touched by strangers, 

AI.ICE. Strangers ! 

COLONEL. Really, nurse. 

ALICE. It % quite true. 

NURSE. She ’s an angel if you have the right way with her. 
ALICE. Robert, if I shouldn’t have the right way with her ! 

COLONEL. iio\x ! 

(But the zvoman has scored again.) 

ALICE (zvilling to go on her knees). Nurse, what soit of a wa^ 
does she like from strangers ? 

NURSE. She ’s not fond of a canoodlin’ way. 

ALICE (faintly). Is she not ? 

(She departs to face her child^ and the natural enemy follows 
hcr^ after giving colonel grey a moment in zvhich to dis- 
charge her if he dareSy that is if he ivishcs to see his baby 
zvither and die. One may as zvell say here that nurse 
zveathrred this and many another galcy and remained in the 
house for many years to be its comfort and its curse. 

j anny, zvith the tea-tray y comes and goes without the 
colonel’s being azvare of her presence. He merely knozvs 
that he has zvaved some one azvay. The fact is that the 
coi.oNEL is engrossed in a rather undignified pursuit. He 
is listening avidly at the nursery doory and is thus discovered 
by another tnernber of his family who has entered cautiously. 
This is MASTER COSMO, whoy observing the tea-tray y has 
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the happy notion of interposing it betiveen himself and his 
father^s possible osculatory intentions. He lifts the tray^ 
and thus ar?ned introduces himself) 

COSMO. Hallo, father ! 

iflist-fathe) leaves the dool and strides to him.) 

COLONEL. Is it — it ’s Cosmo. 

COSMO {ivith the tray well to the fore). 1 ’m awfully glad to 
sec you — it ’s a long way from India. 

COLONEL. Put that down, my boy, and let me get hold of 
you. 

COSMO {ingratiatingly). Have some tea, father. 

COLONEL. Put it down. 

(cosMO does so, and prepares for the worst. The colonel 
takes both his hands.) 

Let ’s have a look at you. So this is you. 

[He waggles his head, well pleased, while cosMO backs in 
a gentlemanly manner.) 

COSMO {implying that this first meeting is now an affair of the 
past). Has Mother gone to lie down 
COLONEL. Lie down .? She ’s in there. 

(cosMO steals to the nursery door and softly closes it.) 

Why do you do that ? 

COSMO. I don’t know. I thought it would be — best. (/;/ 
a burst of candour) 'Phis is not the way I planned it, you sec. 
COLONEL, Our meeting ? So you ’ve been planning it. 

My dear fellow, I was planning it too, and my plan 

{He is certainly coming closer.) 

COSMO {hurriedly). Yes, I know. Now that ’s (wer — our 
lirst meeting, 1 mean ; now we settle down. 

COLONEL. Not yet. Come here, my boy. 

{He draws him to a chair ; he evidently thinks that a father 
and his hoy of thirteen can sit in the same chair, cos mo 
is burning to he pleasant, but of course there are limits.) 
COSMO, l^ook here, father. Of course, you see — ways 
change. I dare say they did it, when you were a boy, but it 
isn’t done now. . 

COLONEL. What isn’t done, vou dear fellow i 
COSMO. Oh — well ! — and then taking both hands and 

saying ‘ Dear fellow ’ — It ’s gone out, you know. 

{The COLONEL chuckles and forbears.) 
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COLONEL. I ’m uncommon glad you told me, Cosmo. 
Not having been a father for so long, you sec, I ’m rather raw 
at it. 

COSMO {relieved). I'hat ’s all right. You ’ll soon get the 
hang of it. 

COLONEL. If you could give me any other tips t 

COSMO {becoming confidential). Well, there ’s my beastly 
name. Of course you didn’t mean any harm when you 
chris^tened me Cosmo, but — I always sign myself ‘ C. Grey ’ — 
to make the fellows think I ’m Charles. 

COLONEL. Do they call you that ? 

COSMO. Lord, no, they call me Grey. 

COLONEL. And do you want me to call you Grey ? 

COSMO {magnanimously). No, I don’t expect that. But I 
thought that before pco}jle, you know, you needn’t call me 
anything. If you want to attract my attention you could just 
say ' Hst ! ’ — like that. 

COLONEL. Right you arc. But you won’t make your 
mother call yefu Hst. 

COSMO {sagaciously). Oh no — of course women arc different. 

COLONEL. You ’ll be very nice to her, Cosmo ? She had 
to pinch and s^ve more than I should have allowed — to be able 
to send you into the navy. We are poor people, you know. 

COSMO. I ’ve been planning how to be nice to her. 

COLONEL, Good lad. Good lad. 

(cosMO remembers his conversation zvith amy, and thought- 
fully hides the ‘ yellozv flowers ’ behind a photograph. This 
fnay be called one of his plans for being nice to mother.) 

(ioSMo. You don’t have your medals here, father ? 

COLONEL. No, I don’t carry them about. But your mother 
does, the goose. U'licy arc not very grand ones, Cosmo. 

COSMO {true blue). Yes, they an*. 

{An azvkivard silence falls. The colonel has so much to 
say that he can only look it. He looks it so eloquently that 
cosMo’s fears return. He sunmons the plan to his help.) 

I wonder what is in the evening papers. J,f you don’t miad, 
I ’ll cut out and get one. 

{Before he can cutiout, hozvevery Alice is in the roojUy the 
picture of distress. No wonder^ for even we cayi hear 
the baby howling.) 
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ALICE {tragically). My baby. Robert, listen ; that is how 
I affect her. 

(cosMO cowers unseen.) 

COLONEL. No, no, darling, it isn’t you who have made her 
cry. She— c-she is teething. It ’s her teeth, isn’t it ? {lie 
harks at the nurse^ who emerges looking not altogether woeful.) 
Say it ’s her teeth, woman. 

NURSE {taking this as a reflection on her charge). She had her 
teeth long ago. » 

ALICE {the forlorn). I'he better to bite me with. 

NURSE {complacently). I don’t understand it. She is usually 
the best-tempered lamb — ^as you may see for yourself, sir. 

{It is an invitation that the colonel is eager to accept, but 
after one step toward the nursery he is true to Alice.) 

colonel. I decline to see her. I refuse to have anything 
to do with her till she comes to a more reasonable frame of mind. 
{fThe NURSE retires, to convey possibly this ultimatum to 
her charge.) 

ALICE {in the noblest spirit of self-abnegation).^ Go, Robert. 
Perhaps she — will like you better. 

COLONEL. She ’s a contemptible child. 

{But that 7iursery door does draxv him strongly. He finds 
himself getting nearer and near er to it. ‘ 1 'll show her,' 
with a happy pretence that his object is merely to enforce 
discipline. The forgotten cosMO pops up again ; the 
COLONEL introduces him with a gesture and darts off to his 
baby.) 

ALICE {entranced). My son 1 

COSMO {forgetting all plans). Mother ! She envelops him 
in her arms, worshipping him, and he likes it. 

ALICE. Oh, Cosmo — how splendid you arc ! 

COSMO {soothingly). That ’s all right, mother. 

ALICE. Say it again. 

COSMO, "rhat ’s all right. 

ALICE. No, the other word. 

^ COSMO. Motljcr. 

ALICE. Again. 

COSMO. Mother — mother {When she has come to) Arc 

you better now ? 

ALICE. He is my son, and he is in uniform. 
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COSMO {aware that allowances must be made). Yes, I know. 

ALICE. Are you glad to see your mother, Cosmo ? 

COSMO. Rather ! Will you have some tea ? 

ALICE. No, no, I feel I can do nothing for the rest of my 
life but hug my glorious boy. * 

COSMO. Of course, I have my work. 

ALICE. His work ! Do the officers love you, Cosmo ? 

COSMO {degraded). Love me ! I should think not. 

aLtce.* I should like to ask them all to come and stay 
with us. 

COSMO {appalled). Great Scott, mother, you can’t do things 
like that. 

ALICE. Can’t I ? Are you very studious, Cosmo ? 

COSMO {neatly). My favourite authors are William Shake- 
speare and William Mi\ton. They are grand, don’t you 
think ? 

ALICE. I ’m only a woman, you see ; and I ’m afraid they 
sometimes bore me, especially William Milton. 

COSMO {with relief). Do they ? Me, too. 

ALICE {o7i the verge of tears again). But not half so much as 
I bore my baby. 

COSMO {anxious to help her). What did you do to her ? 

ALICE {appealingly), I couldn’t help wanting to hold her in 
my arms, could I, Cosmo ? 

COSMO {full of consideration). No, of course you couldn’t. 
{He reflects.) How did you take hold of her ? 

ALICE. I suppose in some clumsy way. 

COSMO. Not like this, was it ? 

ALICE {gloomily). I dare say. 

COSMO. You should have done it this way. 

{He very kindly shows her how to carry a baby.) 

ALICE {with becoming humility). Thank you, Cosmo. 

{He does not observe the gleam in her eycy and is in the high 
good-humour that comes to any ?nan when any woman asks 
him to show her how to do anything.) 

COSMO. If you like I ’ll show you with ‘a cushion. Yoii 
see this {scoops it up) is wrong ; but this {he does a little sleight of 
hand) is right. Another way is this, with their head hanging 
over your shoulder, and you holding on firmly to their legs. 
You wouldn’t think it was comfortable, but they like it. 
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ALICE [adoring him). I see, Cosmo. [She practises diligently 
with they cushion.) First this way — then this. 

COSMO. That’s first-class. It’s just a knack. You’ll 
soon pick it up. 

ALICE {pVactising on him instead of the cushion). You darling 
boy ! 

COSMO. I think I hear a boy calling the evening papers. 

ALICE [clinging to him). Don’t go. There can be nothing 
in the evening papci^ about what my boy thinks of his mother. 

COSMO. Good lord, no. [He thinks quickly.) You haven’t 
seen Amy yet. It isn’t fair of Amy. She should have been 
here to take some of it off me. 

ALICE. Cosmo, you don’t mean that I bore you too ! 

[He is pained. It is flow he who boldly encircles her. But 
his words ^though well me ant ^ are not so happy as his action.) 

COSMO. I love you, mother ; and 1 don’t think you ’re so 
yellow. 

ALICE [the belle of many stations). Yellow ? [Her brain 
reels.) Cosmo, do you think me plain } ^ 

COSMO [gallantly). No, I don’t. I ’m not one of the kind 
who judge people by their looks. The soul, you know, is 
what I judge them by, 

ALICE. Plain ? Me ! 

COSMO [the comforter). Of course it ’s all right for girls to 
bother about being pretty. [He lures her away from the subject.) 
I can tell you a funny thing about that. We had theatricals »'it 
Osborne one night, and we played a thing called ‘ The Royal 
Boots.’ 

ALICE [clapping her hands). 1 played in that, too, last ycitr. 

COSMO. You ? 

ALICE. Yes. Why shouldn’t I ? 

COSMO. But we did it for fun. 

ALICE. So did we. 

COSMO [his views on the universe crumbling). You still like 
fun ? 

• ALICE. Take‘care, Cosmo. 

COSMO. But you ’re our mother. 

ALICE. Mustn’t mothers have fun ? 

COSMO [heavily). Must they ? I see. You had played 
the dowager. 
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ALICE. No, I didn’t. I played the girl in the Wellington boots. 

co^Mo {blinking). Mother, / played the girl in the Welling- 
ton boots. 

ALICE {happily). My son — this ought to bring us closer 
together. * / 

COSMO {who has not yet learned to leave well alone). But the 
reason I did it was that we were all boys. Were there no young 
ladies where you did it, mother ? 

ALICE/ Cosmo. 

{She is not a tamed mother yety and in sudden wrath she 
flips his face with her hand, lie accepts it as a smack. 
The COLONEL foolishly chooses this momoit to make his 
return. He is in high good-htmiour y and does not obsey've 
that two of his nearest relatives are glaring at each other,) 

COLONEL {purring offensively). It ’s all right now, Alice ; 
she took to me at once. 

ALICE {tartly). Oh, did she ! 

COLONEL. Gurgled at me — ^pulled my moustache. 

ALICE. I hope you got on with our dear son as well. 

COLONEL. Isn’t he a fine fellow? 

ALICE. 1 have just been smacking his fiice. 

{She sits, doxvn and zveepSy zvhile her son stands haughtily 
at attention,) 

COLONEL {with a groan), Hst, I think you had better go and 
get that evening paper. 

(cosMO departs zvith his flag flying, and the bewildered 
husband seeks enlightenme^it,) 

Smacked his face. But why, Alice ? 

ALICE. He infuriated me. 

COLONEL. He seems such a good boy. 

ALICE {the lowly). No doubt he is. It must be very trying 
to have me for a mother. 

COLONEL. Perhaps you were too demonstrative ? 

ALICE. I dare say. A woman he doesn’t know ! No 
wonder I disgusted him. 

COLONEL. I can’t make it out. 

ALICE {abjectly). It ’s quite simple. He saw through me* 
at once ; so did baby. 

{The COLON EL^/V/^j up his hands. He hears zvhisperings 
outside the door. He peeps and retur7is excitedly,) 
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COLONEL. Alice, there ’s a girl there with Cosmo. 

ALICE, (on her feet^ with a cry). Amy ! 

COLONEL {trembling, I suppose so. 

ALICE {gripping him). Robert, if she doesn’t love me I 
shall die. \ • 

COLONEL. She will, she will. {But he has grown nervous.) 
Don’t be too demonstrative, dearest. 

ALICE. I shall try to be cold. Oh, Amy, love me ! 

(amy comes ^ her hair upy and is at once in her father^ s drms. 
Then she wants to leap into the arms of the mother who 
cf'uves for her. But alice is afraid of being too demoti- 
strativey and restrains herself. She presses amy’s hands 
only.) 

ALICE. It is you, Amy. How are you, dear .? {She 
ventures at last to kiss her.) It is a grpat pleasure to your father 
and me to see you again. 

AMY {damped). Thank you, mother Of course I have 

been looking forward to this meeting very much also. 

ALICE {shuddering. It is very sweet of you td say so. 

OA, how coldy they are both thinkingy while the colonel 
regards them uncomfortably, amy tut^ns to him. She 
knows already that there is safe harbourage, there.) 

AMY. Would you have known me, father ? 

COLONEL. I wonder. She ’s not like you, Alice 

ALICE. No. I used to be demonstrative, Amy 

AMY {eagerly). Were you ? 

ALICE {hurriedly). Oh, I grew out of it long ago. 

AMY {disappomted but sympathetic). T- he wear and tear of 
life. 

ALICE {wincing). No doubt. 

AMY {making conversation). You have seen Cosmo ? 

ALICE. Yes. 

AMY {with pardonable curiosity). What did you think of 
him ? 

ALICE. He — seemed a nice boy 

. AMY {hurt). And baby ? 

ALICE. Yes— oh yes. 

AMY. Isn’t she fat ? 

ALICE. Is she ? 

{The nurse’s head intrudes.) 
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NURSE. If you please, sir — I think baby wants you 
again. 

{^he colonel’s face exudes complacency^ hut he has the 
grace to falter.) 

COLONEL. What do you think, Alice ? / 

ALICE {broken under the blow). By all means, go. 

COLONEL, Won’t you come also ? Perhaps if I am with 
you 

A\A.CE.^ [after giving him an annihilating look). No, I — I had 
quite a long time with her. 

[The COLONEL tiptoes off to his babe with a countenance of 
foolish rapture ; and mother arid daughter are alone.) 

AMY [wishing her father would come back). You can’t have 
been very long with baby, mother. 

ALICE. Quite long enough. 

AMY. Oh. [Some seconds elapse before she cayi speak again!) 
Y ou will have some tea, won’t you 

ALICE. Thank you, dear. {They sit down to a chilly meal.) 

AMY [merely a hostess). Both milk and sugar ? 

ALICE [merely a guest). No sugar. 

AMY. I hope you will like the house, mother. 

ALICE. I a.m sure you have chosen wisely. I see you art* 
artistic. 

AMY. The decoration isn’t finished. I haven’t quite* 
decided what this room is to be like yet. 

ALICE. One never can tell. 

AMY {making conversation). Did you notice that there is a 
circular drive to the house ? 

ALICE. No, I didn’t notice. 

AMY. That would be because the cab filled it ; but you can 
see it if you are walking. 

ALICE. I shall look out for it. [Grown desperate) Amy, 
have you nothing more important to say to me ? 

AMY [faltering). Y ou mean — the keys ? Here they are ; 
all with labels on them. And here are the tradesmen’s books. 
They are all paid up to Wednesday. [She •sadly lets them go. 
They lie disregarded in her mother^ s lap.) 

ALICE. Is there nothing else ? 

AMY {ywith a flash of pride). Perhaps you have noticed that 
my hair is up ? 
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ALICE. It so took me aback, Amy, when you came into the 
room. How long have you had it up ? 

AMY {with large eyes). Not very long. I — I began only 
to-day. 

ALICE [wploringly). Dear, plit it down again. You are 
not grown up. 

AMY {almost sternly). I feel I am a woman now. 

ALICE {abject). A woman — you ? Am I never to know 
my daughter as a girl ! 

AMY. You were married before you were eighteen. 

ALICE. Ah, but I had no mother. And even at that age 
I knew the world. 

AMY {s7mrmg sadly). Oh, mother, not so well as I know it. 

ALICE {shayply). What can you know of the world } 

AMY {shuddervig). More, 1 hope, mother, than you will 
ever know. 

ALICE {alai'rned). My child ! {Seixing her) Amy, tell me 
what you know. 

AMY. Don’t ask me, please. 1 have sworn ntt to talk of it. 

ALICE. Sworn ? To whom ? 

AMY. To another. 

(ALICE, with a smkmgy pou7ices 071 her daughter's e7igageme7it 
finger ; but it is U7iadorned.) 

ALICE. Tell me, Amy, who is that other ? 

*AMY {bravely). It is our secret. 

ALICE. Amy, I beg you 

AMY {a heroic figure). Dear mother, I am so sorry I must 
decline. 

ALICE. You defy me ! {She takes hold of her daughta^^s 
shoulders.) Amy, you drive me frantic. If you don’t tell me 

at once I shall insist on your father Oh, you 

(7/ is not to be denied that she is shakmg amy whe7i the 
COLONEL once more intrudes.) 

COLONEL {aghast). Good heavens, Alice, again ! Amy, 
what does this mean ? 

.AMY {as she runsy insulted and in tearsy from the room). It 
means, father, that I \oy^ you very much. 

COLONEL {badgered). Won’t you explain, Alice ? 

ALICE. Robert, I am in terror about Amy. 

COLONEL. Why ? 
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ALICE. Don’t ask me, dear — not now — not till I have 
spoken to her again. {She clings to her husband,) Robert, 
there can’t be anything in it ? 

COLONEL. If you mean anything wrong with our girl, 
there isn’t, memsahib. What great innocent eyes she has ! 

ALICE {eagerly). Yes, yes, hasn’t she, Robert ? 

COLONEL. All ’s well with Amy, dear. 

ALICE. Of course it is. It was silly of me My Amy. 

COLO I, EL. And mine. 

ALICE. But she seems to me hard to understand. {J'^ith her 
head on his breast) I begin to feel, Robert, that I should have 
come back to my children long ago — or I shouldn’t have come 
back at all. 

{The COLONEL is endeavouring to soothe her when Stephen 
ROLLO is shown in.^ He is very young — too young to be a 
villain^ too round-faced ; but he is all the villain we can 
provide for amy. His entrance is less ostentatious than it 
might he if he knexv of the role that has been assigned to him. 
He thiuks indeed {sometimes with a sigh) that he is a very 
good young man ; and the colonel and altce {without the 
sigh) think so too. After warm greetings :) 

STEVE. Alice, I dare say you wish me at Jericho ; but it ’s 
six months since I saw you, and I couldn’t wait till to-morrow. 

ALICE {gi^nng him her cheek), I believe there ’s some one in 
this house glad to sec me at last \ and you may kiss me for that, 
Steve. 

STEVE {who has found the cheek wet). You are not telling 
me they don’t adore her ? 

iCOLONEL. I can’t understand it. 

STEVE. But by all the little gods of India, you know, every 
one has always adored Alice. 

ALICE {plaintively). That ’s why I take it so ill, Steve. 

STEVE. Can I do anything ^ See here, if the house is 
upside down and you would like to get rid of the Colonel for 
an hour or two, suppose he dines with me to-night ? I ’m 
dying to hear all the news of the Punjaub since I left. 

COLONEL {with an eye on the fiursery door). No, Steve, I — 
the fact is — I have an engagement. 

ALICE {vindictively). He means he can’t leave the baby. 

STEVE. It has taken to him ? 
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CO LON K L [sivaggcring). Enormously. 

ALICE .{whimpering). They all have. He has stolen them 
from me. He has taken up his permanent residence in the 
nursery. 

COLONEL,'' Pooh, fiddlc-dc-dee. I shall probably come round 
to-night to see you after dinner, Steve, and bring memsahib 
with me. In the meantime 

ALICE {%vhose mind is still misgiving her about amy). In the 
meantime I want to have a word with Steve alone, Robert.* 

COLONEL. Very good. {Stealing towards the nursery) 
^'hen I shall pop in here again. How is the tea business prosper- 
ing in London, Steve ? Glad you left India ? 

STEVE. I don’t have half the salary I had in India, but my 
health is better. How are rupees ? 

COLONEL. Stop it. {fie is making, a doll of his handkerchief 
for the further subjugation of molly. He sees his happy face in 
a looking-glass and is ashained of it j Alice, I wish it was you 
they loved. 

ALICE {with withering scorn). Oh, go back to your baby. 

{^5 soon as the colonel has gone she turns anxiously to 
STEVE.) 

Steve, tell me candidly what you think of my girl, 

STEVE. But I have never set eyes on her. 

ALICE. Oh, I was hoping you knew her well. She goes 
sometimes to the Deans and the Rawlings — all our old Indian 
friends 

STEVE. So do I, but we never happened to be there at the 
same time. They often speak of her, though. 

ALICE. What do they say ? 

STEVE. They are enthusiastic — ^an ideal, sweet girl. 

ALICE {relieved). I ’m so glad. Now you can go, Steve. 

STEVE. It ’s odd to think of the belle of the Punjaub as a 
mother of a big girl. 

ALICE. Don’t ; or 1 shall begin to think it ’s absurd 
myself. 

•STEVE. Surely ^he boy felt the spell. {She shakes her head.) 
But the boys always did. 

ALICE {wryly). They were older boys. 

STEVE. I believe I was the only one you never flirted with. 

ALICE {smilhig). No one could flirt with you, Steve. 
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STEVE [pondering), I wonder why. [The problem has 
troubled him occasionally for years,) 

Ai.icE. I wonder. 

STEVE. I suppose there ’s some sort of want in me. 

ALICE. Perhaps that ’s it.' No, it ’s because /you were 
always such a good boy. 

STEVE [wincmg), I don’t know. Sometimes wlien 1 saw 
you all flirting I wanted to do it too, but I could never think of 
how-to begin. [With a sigh) I feel sure there ’s something 
pleasant about it. 

ALICE. You ’re a dear old donkey, Steve, but I ’m glad you 
came, it has made the place seem more like home. All these 
years 1 was looking forward to home ; and now I feel that 
perhaps it is the phice I have left behind me. 

[The joyous gt^ygli>ig^ of molly draws them to the nursery 
door ; and there they are observed by amy a7id ginevra 
who enter from the hall. The screen is close, to the two 
girls^ and they have so often in the last zveek seen stage 
figures pop behind screens thaty mechanically as it wercy 
they pop behind this one,) 

S'rEVE [who little knozvs that he is nozv entering on the gay 
career), i listen to the infant. 

ALICE. Isn’t it horrid of Robert to get on with her so well. 
Steve, say Robert ’s a brute. 

STEVE [as he bids her good- afternoon). Of course he is ; a 

selfish beast. 

ALICE. Yhere ’s another kiss to you for saying so. ifThe 
doomed zvoman presents her cheek again.) 

SffEVE. And you ’ll come to me after dinner to-night, 
Alice ? Here, I ’ll leave my card, I ’m not half a mile from 
this street. 

ALICE. I mayn’t be able to get away. It will depend on 
whether my silly husband wants to stay with his wretch of a 
baby. I ’ll see you to the door. Steve, you ’re much nicer 
than Robert. 

[With these dreadful zuords she and the libertine go, amy 
arid ginevra emerge white to the lips ; ory at leasts they 
feel as white as that.) 

AMY [clinging to the screen for suppor t). He kissed her. 

GINEVRA [ster7ily). He called her Alice. 
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AMY. She is going to his house to-night. An assignation. 

GiNEVRA. They will be chambers, Amy — they are always 
chambers. And aftet' dinner, he said — so he ’s stingy, too. 
Here is his card ; ‘ Mr. Stephen Rollo.’ 

AMY. I have heard of him. They said he was a nice man. 

GINEVRA. The address is Kensington West. That ’s the 
new name for West Kensington. 

AMY. My poor fether. It would kill him. 

GINEVRA (the master mind). He must never knowf 

AMY. Ginevra, what ’s to be done ? 

GINEVRA. Thank heaven, we know exactly what to do. 
It rests with you to save her. 

AMY (trembling). You mean I must go — to his chambers ? 

GINEVRA (^firmly). At any cost. 

AMY. Evening dress ? 

GINEVRA, It is always evening dress. And don’t be afraid 
of his Man, dear ; they always have a Man. 

AMY. Oh, Ginevra. 

GINEVRA. First try fiiscination. ’i’ou remember how they 
fling back their cloak — like this, dear. If that fails, threaten 
him. You must get back the letters. I'here arc always 
letters. 

AMY. If father should suspect and follow ? 'I'liey usually 
do. 

GINEVRA. 'Fhen you must sacrilice yourself for her. Hoes 
my dearest falter ? 

AMY (pressing ginevra’s hand). 1 will do my duty. ( )li, 
Ginevra, what things there will be to put in my diary to-night. 
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Night has fallen, and Amy is probably now in her bedroom, 
fully arrayed for her dreadful mission. She says good-bye to 

her diary — perhaps for aye. She steals from the house 

But we see none of this. We are transported to a very different 
scene, which (if one were sufficiently daring) would represent 
a Man’s Chambers at Midnight. There is no really valid 
excuse for shirking this scene, which is so popular that every 
theatre has it stowed away.in readiness ; it is capable of ‘ setting ’ 
itself should the stage-hands forget to do so. 

It should be a handsome, sombre room in oak and dark red, 
with sinister cjisy-chairs and couches, great curtains discreetly 
drawn, a door*lo enter by, a door to hide by, a carelessly strewn 
table on which to write a letter reluctantly to dictation, another 
table exquisitely decorated for supper for two, champagne in an 
ice-bucket, many rows of books which on close examimition 
will prove to be painted wood (the stage Lotharios not being 
really reading men). 'Fhe lamps shed a diffused light, and one 
of them is slightly odd in construction, because it is for knocking 
(>vcr presently in order to let the lady escape unobserved, 
^rhrough this room moves occasionally the man's man, sleek, 
imperturbable, announcing the lady, the lady’s husband, the 
woman friend who is to save them ; he says little, but is 
responsible for all the arrangements going right ; before the 
curtain rises he may be conceived trying the lamp and making 
sure that the lady will not stick in the door. 

'That is how it ought to be, that is how Amy has seen it 
several times in the past week ; and now that we come to the 
grapple we wish we could give you what you want, for you do 
want it, you have been used to it, and you will feel that you ait* 
looking at a strange middle act without it. But Steve cannot 
have sucli a room as this, he has only two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, including the legacy from his aunt. Besides, 
though he is to be a Lothario (in so far as we can manage it) he 
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is not at present aware of this, and has made none of the necessary 
arrangements : if one of his lamps is knocked over it will 
certainly explode ; and there cannot be a secret door without 
its leading into the adjoining h^ouse. (Theatres keep special 
kinds of architects to design their rooms.) T'here is indeed a 
little cupboard where his crockery is kept, and if Amy is careful 
she might be able to squeeze in there. We cannot even make 
the hour midnight ; it is eight-thirty, quite late enough for 
her to be out alone. 

Steve has just finished dinner, in his comfortable lodgings. 
He is not even in evening dress, but he does wear a lounge jacket, 
which we devoutly hope will give him a rakish air to Amy’s eyes. 
He would undoubtedly have put on evening dress if he had 
known she was coming. His man, Richardson, is waiting on 
him. When we wrote that we deliberated a long time. It 
has an air, and with a little low cunning we could make you 
think to the very end that Richardson was a male. But if the 
play is acted and you go to see it, you would be disappointed. 
Steve, the wretched fellow, never had a Man, aYid Richardson 
is only his landlady’s slavey, aged about fifteen, and wistful at 
sight of food. We introduce her gazing at Steve’s platter as 
if it were a fairy tale, Steve has often caught her with this 
rapt expression on her face, and sometimes, as now, an engaging 
game ensues. 

RICHARDSON {blinking). Are you finished, sir ? 

{To those who know the game this means ^ ^ Are you to leave 
the other chop — the 07ic sitting lonely and lovely beneath the 
dish-cover ? ’) 

STEVE. Y es. {In the game this is merely a tantaliser,) 

RICHARDSON {almost sure that he is m the right mood and sending 
out a feeler,) 'I'hen am I to clear 

STEVE. No. 

{This is intended to puzzle her^ but it is a move he has made 
so often that she understands its meanhig at once,) 

RICHARDSON {td entranced giggles). He, he, he ! 

STEVE {vacating his seat). Sit down. 

RICHARDSON. Again ? 

STEVE. Sit down, and clear the enemy out of that dish. 

(jBy the enemy he means the other chop : what a name for 
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a chop, STEVE plays the part of butler. He brmgs her a 
plate from the little cupboay'd.) 

Dinner is served, madam. 

RICHARDSON {who Will probably be a great duchess some day), 
I don’t mind if I docs have \ snack. [She places jherself at the 
table after what she conceives to he the manner of the genteelly 
gluttonous ; then she quakes a little,) If Missis was to catch me. 
{She knows that missis is probably sitting downstairs with her arms 
fotdedy hopeful of the chop for herself) 

STEVE. You tuck in and I ’ll keep watch. 

[He goes to the door to peer over the banisters ; it is all part of 
the game, richardson promptly tucks in with horrid relish,) 

RICHARDSON. What makes you so good to me, sir ? 

STEVE. A gentleman is always good to a lady. 

RICHARDSON [preening), A lady ? Go on. 

STEVE. And when I found that at my dinner hour you 
were subject to growing pains I remembered my own youth. 
Potatoes, madam ? 

RICHARDSON [neatly). If quite convenient. 

[The kindly young man surveys her for some time in silence 
while she has various happy adventures,) 

STEVE. Can I smoke, Richardson ? 

RICHARDSON. Of course you can smoke. I have often 
seen you smoking. 

STEVE [little aware of what an evening the sex is to give him). 
But have I your permission ? 

RICHARDSON. You ’rc at your tricks again. 

STEVE [severely). Have you forgotten already how I told 
yj)u a true lady would answer ? 

RICHARDSON. I miiids, but it makes me that shv. [She has^ 
however y a try at it,) Do smoke, Mr. Rollo, I loves the 
smell of it. 

(sTEVE lights his pipe ; no real villain smokes a pipe,) 

STEVE. Smoking is a blessed companion to a lonely devil 
like myself. 

RICHARDSON. Yes, sir. [Sharply) Wpuld you say dpvil 
to a real lady, sir ? 

(sTEVE, it may be hopedy is properly confusedy but here the 
little idyll of the chop is brought to a close by the tinkle of a 
hell, RICHARDSON Springs to atteyition,) 
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That will be the friends you are expecting ? 

STEVE. I was only half expecting them, but I dare say you 
are right. ' Have you finished, Richardson ? 

RICHARDSON. 'Fhcreabouts. Would a real lady lick the 
bone — in co^npany, I mean ? 

STEVE. Y ou know, I hardly think so. 

RICHARDSON. Then I ’m finished. 

STEVE {disappearing). Say I ’ll be back in a jiffy. I need 
brushing, Richardson. 

(RICHARDSON, fio longer in company^ is about to hold a last 
frie7idly communion with the hone whe7i there is a hiock at 
the door ^followed by the efitrance of a mysterious lady. You 
could 7iewr guess who the lady isy so we may admit at once 
that it is MISS amy grey, a my is in evening dress — her 
only eve?iing dress — and over it is the cloaks which she is 
presently to fling back with staggerhig effect. Just now her 
pale face is hidmg behuid the collar of it, for she is quaking 
irnvardly though stru7ig up to a terrible ordeal. The room 
is not as she expected, hut she k7iows that ?ne?i^are ctammg.) 
AMY {froimhig). Are these Mr. Rollo’s chambers .? The 
woman told me to knock at this door. 

{She reme?fihers with a cer tain satisfaction that the woman 
had looked at her suspiciously.) 

RICHARDSON {the tray in her hand to give her confidence). 
Yes, ma’am. He will be down in a minute, ma’am. He is 
expecting you, ma’am. 

{Expecting her, is he ! amv smiles the bitter smile of 
knowledge.) 

AMY. We shall see. {She looks about her.) {Sharply) 
Where is his man ? 

RICHARDSON {with the guilt of the chop on her conscience). 
What man ? 

AMY {brushing this subterfuge aside). His man. They 
always have a man. 

RICHARDSON {with spirit). He is a man himself. 

AMY. Come, girl ; who waits on him 
RICHARDSON. Me. 

AMY {feather daunted). No man ? Very strange. {For-- 
tunately she sees the two plates.) Stf)p. {ller eyes glisten.) 
Two persons have b(*en dining here ! (kiciiardson begins to 
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tremble,) Why do you look so scared ? Was the other a 
gentleman ? 

RICHARDSON. Oh, ma’am. 

AMY (triumphantly). It wsys not ! (Jiut her triumph gives 
way to bewilderment^ for she knows that when she left tTie house her 
mother was still in it. Then who caji the visitor have been ?) 
Why are you trying to hide that plate ? Was it a lady ? Girl, 
tell me was it a lady ? 

RICHARDSON (at bay). He — he calls her a lady. 

AMY (the omniscient). But you know better ! 

Richardson. Of course I know she ain’t a real lady. 

AMY. Another woman. And not even a lady. (She has 
no mercy on the witness.) 'Fell me, is this the first time she has 
dined here ? 

RICHARDSON (fixed by AjyiY’s eye). No, ma’am — I meant no 
harm, ma’am. 

AMY. I am not blaming you. Can you remember how 
often she has dined here } 

RiCHARDSO^f. Well can I remember. T'hree times last 
week. 

AMY. llirce times in one week ! Monstrous. 

RICHARDSON (%vith her gown to her eyes), Ves, ma’am ; I 
see it now. 

AMY (considering and pouncing). Do you think she is an 
adventuress ? 

RICHARDSON. What ’s that ? 

AMY. Does she smoke cigarettes ? 

RICHARDSON (rather spiritedly). No, she don’t. 

AMY {taken aback). Not an adventuress. 

(She wishes ginevra %vere here to help her. She draws 
upon her stock of knowledge.) 

Can she be secretly married to him ? A wife of the past turned 
up to blackmail liim ? 'Fhat ’s very common. 

RICHARDSON. Oh, Ilia ’am, you are terrifying me. 

AMY. I wasn’t talking to you. Y ou may go. Stop. How 
long had she been here before I came ? 

RICHARDSON. She — Her what you are speaking about 

AMY. Come, I must know. (fThe terrible admission refuses 
to pass Richardson’s lips^ and of a sudden amy has a dark 
suspicion.) Has she gone ? Is she here now ? 
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RICHARDSON. It was just a chop. What makes you so 

grudging of a chop ? 

AMY. I don’t care what they ate. Has she gone ? 

RICHARDSON. Oh, ma’am. 

(The little rnaidy hearing the dishes^ backs to the door^ opens 
it with herfooty and escapes fr^om this terrible visitor. The 
drawn cm'tains attracts amy’s eagle eyCy a7id she looks behmd 
them. There is 7to one there. She ptdls open the doof of 
the cupboard and says firmly y ‘ Corne out.^ No one comes. 
She peeps mto the cupboard and finds it empty. A cup- 
board and no one in it. How strange. She sits down 
almost in tearsy wishing very rnuch for the counsel of 
GiNEVRA, Thus STEVE finds her when he retwms.) 

STEVE. I ’m awfully glad, Alice, that you 

(He stops abruptly at sight of a fir ange lady. As for amy, 
the ivord ‘ Alice ’ brmgs her to her feet.) 

AMY. Sir. (A short remark but ivithering.) 

STEVE. I beg your pardon. I thought — the fact is that I 

expected You see you are a stranger to •me — my name 

is Rollo — you are not calling on me, are you ? (amy inclines her 
head in a way that ginevra and she have practised. Then she 
flings back her cloak as suddenly as an expert may open an umbrella. 
Having done this she awaits results, steve, however y has no 
knowledge of ho%v to play his part ; he probably favours musical 
comedy. He says lamely :) I still think there must be some 
mistake. 

AMY (in italics). There is no mistake. 

STEVE. Then is there anything I can do for you ? 

AMY (ardently). You can do so much. 

STEVE. Perhaps if you will sit down 

(amy decides to humour him so far. She would like to sit 
in the lovely stage zvayy when they know so precisely where 
the chair is that they can sit without a glance at it. But she 
dare noty though ginevra would have risked it. steve 
is emboldened to say :) 

®y the way, you^have not told m^your name. 

AMY (nervously). If you please, do you mind my not 
telling it ? 

STEVE. Oh, very well. (First he thinks there is something 
innocent about her request y and then he wonders if ‘ innocent ’ is 
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the right word,) Well, your business, please ? {he demands, like 
the man of the world he hopes some day to be). 

AMY. Why are you not in evening dress ? 

STEVE {taken aback), Doc^ that matter ? 

AMY {though it still worries her), I suppose not. 

STEVE {with growing stiffness). Your business, if you will 
be so good ? 

(amy advances upon him. She has been seated in any case 
as long as they ever do sit on the stage on the same chair.) 

AMY. Stephen Rollo, the game is up. 

{She likes this ; she will he able to go on now.) 

STEVE {recoiling guiltily, or so she will describe it to ginevra). 
What on earth 

AMY {suffering from a determination from the mouth of phrases 
she has collected in five .theatres), A chance discovery, Mr. 
Stephen Rollo, has betrayed your secret to me. 

STEVE {awed). My secret ? What is it ? {He rushes 
rapidly through a well-spent youth.) 

AMY {riskfitg a good deal). It is this : that woman is your 
wife. 

STEVE. What woman i 

AMY. The woman who dined with you here this evening. 

STEVE. With me ? 

AMY {icily). This is useless ; as I have already said, the 
game is up. 

STEVE {glancing in a mirror to make sure he is still the sa7nc 
person). You look a nice girl, but dash it all ! Whom can you 
be taking me for Tell me some more about myself. 

•AMY. Please desist. I know everything, and in a way I am 
sorry for you. All these years you have kept the marriage a 
secret, for she is a horrid sort of woman, and now she has come 
back to blackmail you. That, however, is not my affair. 

STEVE {with unexpected power of irony). Oh, I wouldn’t 
say that. 

AMY. I do say it, Mr. Stephen Rollo. I shall keep your 
secret 

STEVE. Ought you ? 

AMY. — on one condition, and on one condition only, 
that you return me the letters. 

STEVE, '^rhe letters ? 
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AMY. The letters. ^ 

(steve walks the leftgth of his room^ fcgardingher sideways.) 

STEVE. Look here, honestly I don’t know what you are 
talking about. Y ou know, I co^uld be angry with you, but I 
feel sure ydu are sincere. 

AMY. Indeed I am. 

STEVE. Well, then, I assure you on my word of honour that 
no lady was dining with me this evening, and that I have^ vo 
wife. 

AMY {blankly). No wife ! You are sure ? Oh, think ! 

STEVE. I swear it. 

AMY. I am very sorry. {She sinks dispiritedly into a chair.) 

STEVE. Sorry I have no wife ? {She nods through her tears.) 
Don’t cry. How could my having a wife be a boon to you ? 

AMY {plaintively). It would have put you in the hollow of 
my hands. 

SI EVE {idiotically). And they are nice hands, too. 

AMY {with a consciousness that he might once upon a thne have 
been saved by a good woman). I suppose that is *now you got 
round her. 

STEVE {stamping his foot). Haven’t I told you that she 
doesn’t exist ? 

AMY. T don’t mean her — I mean her 

{He decides that she is a little craxy.) 

STEVE {soothingly). Come now, we won’t go into that again. 
It was just a mistake ; and now that it is all settled and done 
with, I ’ll tell you what we shall do. You will let me get you 

a cab {She shakes her head.) I promise not to listen to 

the address ; and after you have had a good night you — y^m 
will see things differently. 

AMY {ashamed of her momentary weakness ^ and deciding not to 
enter it in the diary). You are very clever, Mr. Stephen Rollo, 
but I don’t leave this house without the letters. 

s'l'EVE {groaning). Are they your letters } 

AMY. How dare you ! 'Fhey are the letters written to 
you, as you well know, by — — 

STEVE {eagerly). Yc‘s .? 

AMY. — by a certain lady. Spare me thit pain, if you are 
a gentleman, of having to mention her naiiK*. 

STEVE {sr/lkily). Oh, all right. 
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AMY. She is to pass out of your life to-iiight. I'o-inorrow 
you go abroad for a long time. 

STEVE [tuith excusable warmth). Oh, do I ! Where am 
I going ? 

AMY. We thought 

STEVE. Wc ? 

AMY. A friend and I who have been talking it over. Wc 
thought of Africa — to shoot big game. 

S']'EVE {humouring her). You must be very fond of this lady. 

AMY, 1 would die for her. 

STEVE {feeling that he ought really to stick up a little for himself). 
After all, am I so dreadful ? Why shouldn’t she love me ? 

AMY. A married woman ! 

STEVE {gratified). Married ? 

AMY. How can you play witli me so, sir ? She is my 
mother. 

S'l'EVE. Your mother ? Fond of me ! 

AMY. ilow dare you look pleased ! 

S'i'EVE. I^m not — I didn’t mean to. 1 say, 1 wish you 
would tell me wlio you are. 

AMY. As if you didn’t know. 

s rEVE {in a dream). Fond of me ! 1 can’t believe it. 

{Rather wistfully) How could she be ? 

AMY. It was all your fault. Such men as you — pitiless 
men — you made her love you. 

s rEVE {still elated). Do you think 1 am that kind of man ? 

AMY. Oh, sir, let her go. You arc strong and she is weak. 
1 hink of her poor husband, and give me back the letters. 

•STEVE. On my word of honour {Here arrives 

RICHARDSON, SO anxtous to come that she is propelled mto the r oom 
like a hall,) What is it ? 

RICHARDSON. A gentleman downstairs, sir, wanting to sec 
you. 

AMY {saying the right thing at once). He must not find me 
here. My reputation 

STEVE. I can guess who it is. Let me think. {He is really 
glad of the interruption,) See here, I ’ll keep him downstairs 
for a moment. Richardson, take this lady to the upper landing 
until I have brought him in. Then show her out. 

RICHARDSON. Oh, lor’ ! 
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AMY {footing herself to the floor). The letters ! 

steve^ {iu he goes). Write to me, write to me. 1 must 
know more of this. 

RICHARDSON. Comc quick, miss. 

AMY {fi^hig her). You are not deceiving me ? You arc 
bure it isn’t a lady 

RICHARDSON. Ycs, miss — he said his name was Colonel 
Grey. 

(ginevra would have hiown that it must be the husband^ 
but for the rnonmit amy is appalled.) 

AMY [quivering). Can he suspect ! 

RICHARDSON [who has her ow7i U^oiihles). About the chop ? 

AMY. If she should comc while he is here ! 

RICHARDSON. Comc along, miss. What ’s the matter ? 

AMY. I can’t go away. I am not going. 

[She dar ts into the cupboard. It is as if she had heard 
GINEVRA cry^ ‘ Jmyy the cupboard.') 

RICHARDSON [tugging at the closed door). Come out of that. 
I promised to put you on the upper landing, ^"ou can’t go 
hiding in there, lady. 

AMY [peeping out). 1 can and I will. Let go the door. 1 
came here expecting to have to hide. 

[She closes the door as her father enters with S7'eve. The 
COLONEL is chattings but his host sees that richardson is 
in distress.) 

S'l'EVE [zvho thinks that the lady has been got rid of). What ib 
it ? 

RICHARDSON. Would you speak with me a minute, sir ? 

STEVE [pointedly). Go away. You have some work to *.10 
on the stair. Go and do it. I ’m sorry, Colonel, that you 
didn’t bring Alice with you. 

COLONEL. She is coming on later. 

STEVE. Good. 

COLONEL. I have come from Pall Mall. Wanted to look 
in at the club once more, so I had a chop there. 

•RICHARDSON [zvith the old sinking). A chop ! 

[She departs with her worst suspicions confirmed.) 

STEVE [as they pull their chairs nearer to the fire). Is Alice 
coming on from home ? 

COLONEL. Yes, that ’s it. [He stretches out his legs.) 
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Steve, home is the best dub in the world. Sudi jolly fellows 
all the members ! 

STEVE. You haven’t come here to talk about your con- 
founded baby again, have you 

COLONEL {apologetically). It you don’t mind. 

STEVE. I do mind. 

COLONEL. But if you feel you can stand it. 

STEVE. You are my guest, so go ahead. 

COLONEL. She fell asleep, Steve, holding my finger. 

STEVE. Which finger } 

COLONEL. This one. As Alice would say, ‘ Soldiering 
done, baby begun.’ 

STEVE. Poor old chap. 

COLONEL. I have been through a good deal in my time, 
Steve, but that is the biggest thing I have ever done. 

STEVE. Have a cigar ? 

COLONEL. Brute ! 'I'hanks. 

{Here amy, who cannot hear when the door h closed^ opens 
it slightly. The colonel is presently aware that S'I’eve 
is silently s?niling to hmself. The colonel makes a happy 
guess.) 

Thinking of the ladies, Steve ? 

STEVE {blandly), T.\) tell the truth, I was thinking of one. 

colonel. She seems to be a nice girl. 

s'l EVE. She is not exactly a girl. 

c'olonel {twinkling). Very fond of you, Steve ? 

STEVE. I have the best of reasons for knowing that she is. 
{If^e ?nay conceive amy'^s feelings though we cannot see her,) On 
my^oul. Colonel, I think it is the most romantic affair I ever 
heard of. I have waited long for a romance to come into my 
life, but by Javers, it has come at last. 

COLONEL. Graters, Steve. Does her family like it ? 

STEVE {cheerily). No, they are furious. 

COLONEL. But why ? 

STEVE {judiciously), A woman’s secret. Colonel. 

COLONEL. Ah, the plot thickens. Do I know her ? 

STEVE. Not you. 

COLONEL. I mustn’t ask her name ? 

STEVE {with presence of mind), I have a very good reason for 
not telling you her name. 
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COLONEL. So ? And she is not exactly young ? Twice 
your age, Steve ? ’ 

STEVE {%mth excusable heat). Not at all. But she is of the 
age when a woman knows her own mind — which makes the 
whole alFair extraordinarily flattering. {JVith undoubtedly a 
shudder of disgust amy closes the cupboard door, si'eve continues 
to behave in the ?nost gallant manner.) You must not quiz me, 
Colonel, for her circumstances are such that her partiality for 
me puts her in a dangerous position, and I would go to the stake 
rather than give her away. 

COLONEL. Quite so. 

[He makes obeisance to the beauty of the sentiment^ and then 
proceeds to an examination of the hearthrug.) 

STEVE. What arc you doing ? 

COLONEL. Trying to find out for myself whether she comes 
here. 

STEVE. How can you find that out by crawling about my 
carpet ? 

COLONEL. I am looking for hairpins — (triumphantly holding 
up a lady^s glove) — and I have found one ! 

(They have been too efigrossed to hear the bell ring^ but now 
voices are audible.) 

STEVE. There is some one coming up. 

COLONEL. Perhaps it is Steve ! No, that is Alice’s 
voice. Catch, you scoundrel (and he tosses him the glove. 
ALICE is shoxmi m, and is warmly acclaimed. She would not feel 
so inuch at ease if she k7ietv whoy hand on hearty has recognised her 
through the pantry keyhole). 

STEVE (as he makes alice comfortable by the fire). How^did 
you leave them at home ? 

ALICE (relapsing into gloom). All hating me. 

STEVE. "I'his man says that home is the most delightful club 
in the world. 

ALICE. I am not a member ; I have been blackballed by my 
own baby. Robert, I dined in state with Cosmo, and he was so 
«:ulky that he ate his fish without salt rather than ask me to pass it. 

COLONEL. Where was Amy ? 

ALICE. Amy said she had a headache and went to bed. I 
spoke to her through the door before I came out, but she 
wouldn’t answer. 
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COLONEL. Why didn’t you go in, mcmsahib ? 

ALICE. I did venture to think of it, but she had locjced the 
door. Robert, I really am worried about Amy. She seems 
to me to behave oddly. There can’t be anything wrong ? 

COLONEL. Of course not, Alice — eh, Steve ? 

STEVE. Bless you, no. 

ALICE {smiling). It ’s much Steve knows about women. 

STEVE. I ’m not so unattractive to women, Alice, as you 
think. 

ALICE. Listen to him, Robert ! 

COLONEL. What he means, my dear, is that you should see 
him with elderly ladies. 

ALICE. Steve, this to people who know you. 

{Here something happens to amy’s skirt. She has opened 
the door to hear, then in alarm shut it, leaving a fragment 
of skirt caught in the door. There, unseen, it hides its time.) 

STEVE {darkly). Don’t be so sure you know me, Alice. 

COLONEL {enjoying himself). Let us tell her, Steve ! I am 
dying to tell htfr. 

STEVE {grandly). No, no. 

COLONEL. We mustn’t tell you, Alice, because it is a woman’s 
secret — a poor little fond elderly woman. Our friend is very 
proud of his conquest. See how he is ruffling his feathers. I 
shouldn’t wonder, you know, though you and I are in the way 
to-night. 

{But Alice’s attention is directed in another direction : to 
a little white object struggling in the clutches of a closed door 
at the back of the room, steve turns to see what she is 
looking at, and at the same moment the door opens sufficiently 
to allow a pretty hand to obtrude, seize the kitten, or what- 
ever it was, and softly reclose the door. For one second 
ALICE did think it might be a Idtten, hut she knows now that 
it is part of a woman’s dress. As for steve thus suddenly 
acquainted with his recent visitor’s whereabouts, his mouth 
opens wider than the door. He appeals mutely to alice 
not to betray his strange secret to the colonel.) 

ALICE lyuith dancing eyes). May I look about me, Steve .? 
I have been neglecting your room shamefully. 

STEVE {alarmed, for he knows the woman). Don’t' get up, 
Alice } there is really nothing to see. 
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[But she is already making the journey of the roomy and 
drawing nearer to the door.) 

ALICE {playing with him). I like your clock. 

STEVE. It is my landlady’s. .Nearly all the things are hers. 
Do come back to the fire. 

ALICE. Don’t mind me. What does this door lead into ? 
STEVE. Only a cupboard. 

ALICE. What do you keep in it ? 

STEVE. Merely crockery — that sort of thing. 

ALICE. I should like to see your crockery, Steve. Not one 
little bit of china ? May I peep in ? 

COLONEL {who is placidly smokings with his back to the scene of 
the drama). Don’t mind her^ Steve ; she never could see a 
door without itching to open it. 

(alice opens the door^ and sees amv standing there with 
her finger to her lips ^ just as they stood in all the five plays. 
GiNEVRA could fiot have posed her better.) 

Well, have you found anything, memsahib ? 

{It has been the great shock of Alice’s life^ ^afid she sivays. 
But she shuts the door before answering him.) 

ALICE {imth a terrible look at steve). Just a dark little cup- 
board. 

(steve, not aware that it is her daughter who is in there y 
wonders why the lighter aspect of the incident has ceased so 
suddenly to strike her. She returns to the fire^ but not 
to her chair. She puts her arms round the neck of her 
husband; a great grief for him is welling up in her 
h^east.) 

colonel {so long used to her dear impulsive ways). Hullo ! 
Wc mustn’t let on that we are fond of each other before com- 
pany. 

STEVE {meaning welf though he had better have held his tongue). 
I don’t count ; I am such an old friend. 

ALICE {slowly). Such an old friend ! 

[Her husband sees that she is struggling with some 
emotion.) 

COLONEL. Worrying about the children still, Alice ? 

ALICE [glad to break down openly). Yes, yes, I can’t help it, 
Robert. 

COLONEL [petting her). TL'here, there, you foolish woman. 
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Joy will come in the morning ; I never was surer of anything. 
Would you like me to take you home now ? 

ALICE. Home. But, yes, I — let us go home. 

COLONEL. Can we have a ifab, Steve ? 

STEVE. I ’ll go down and whistle one. Alice, I ni awfully 
sorry that you — that I 

ALICE. Please, a cab. 

{But though she is alone with her husbayid now she does not 
know what she wants to say to him. She has a passmiate 
desire that he should 7iot learn who is behind that door.) 

COLONEL {pulling her toward him). I think it is about Amy 
lliat you worry most. 

ALICE. Why should I, Robert ? 

COLONEL. Not a jot of rcason. 

ALICE. Say again, Robert, that everything is sure to come 
right just as we planned it would. 

COLONEL. Of course it will. 

ALICE, Robert, there is something I want to tell you. 
You know hbw dear my children are to me, but Amy is 
the dearest of all. She is dearer to me, Robert, than you 
yourself. 

COLONEL. Very well, memsahib. 

ALICE. Robert dear, Amy has come to a time in her life 
when she is neither quite a girl nor quite a woman, 'i'here arc 
dark places before us at that age through which we have to pick 
our way without much help. I can conceive dead mothers 
haunting those places to watch how their child is to fare in 
them. Very frightened ghosts, Robert. I have thought so 
long of how I was to be within hail of my girl at this time, 
holding her hand — my Amy, my child. 

COLONEL. That is just how it is all to turn out, my Alice*. 

ALICE {shivering). Yes, isn’t it, isn’t it ? 

COLONEL. You dear excitable, of course it is. 

ALICE {like one defying him). But even though it were not, 
though I had come back too late, though my daughter had 
become a woman without a mother’s guidance*, though she wer^ 
a bad woman 

COLONEL. Alice. 

ALICE. Though some cur of a man — Robert, it wouldn’t 
affect my love for her, I should love her more than ever. If all 
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others turned from her, if you turned from her, Robert — how 
I should love her then. 

COLONEL. Alice, don’t talk of such things. 

{But she continues to talk of them^ fo7' she sees that the door 
is dja7\ and what she says now is really to coinfort amy. 
Every word of it is a kiss for amy.) 

ALICE {smiling through her fears). I was only telling you 
that nothing could nuke any difference in my love for Amy. 
'^riiat was all ; and, of course, if she has ever been a little foolish, 
light-headed — ^at that age one often is — why, a mother would 
soon put all that right ; she would just take her girl in her arms 
and they would talk it over, and the poor child’s troubles would 
vanish. {Still for amy’s comfo7^t) And do you think I should 
repeat any of Amy’s confidences to you, Robert ? {Gaily) Not 
a word, sir ! She might be sure of that. 

COLONEL. A pretty way to treat a father. But you will 
never persuade me that there is any serious flaw in Amy. 

ALICE. I ’ll never try, dear. 

COLONEL. As for this little tantrum of locking herself into 
her room, however, we must have it out with her. 

ALICE. The first thing to-morrow. 

COLONEL. Not a bit of it. The first tiling the moment we 
get home. 

ALICE {now up against a new danger). You forget, dear, 
that she has gone to bed. 

COLONEL. Wc ’ll soon rout her out of bed. 

ALICE. Robert ! You forget that she has locked the door. 

COLONEL. Sulky little darling. I dare say she is crying her 
eyes out for you already. But if she doesn’t open that door 
pretty smartly I ’ll force it. 

ALICE. You wouldn’t do that ? 

COLONEL. Wouldn’t I ? Oh yes, 1 would. 

{Thus ALICE has another problem to meet tvhen S'jt.vf 
returns from his successful quest for a cab.) 

Thank you, Steve, you will excuse us running off, I know. 
Alice is all nerves to-night. Come along, dear. 

ALICE {signing to the pu%7Jed steve that he must somehow get 
the lady out of the house at once). I'here is no such dreadful 
hurry, is there ? {She is suddenly interested in some photographs 
on the wall.) Are you in this group, Steve ? 
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S'rEVE, Y es, it is an old school eleven. 

ALICE. Let us see if we can pick Steve out, Robert., 

COLONEL. Here he is, the one with the ball. 

ALICE. Oh no, that can’t ^e Steve, surely. Isn’t this one 
more like him i Come over here under the light. ' 

(sTEVE his ?no?nent at the door^ hut it is evident from his 
face that the hidden one scorns his blandishments. So he 
signs to ALICE.) 

COLONEL. This is you, isn’t it, Steve ? 

STEVE. Yes, the one with the ball. 

COLONEL. I found you at once. Now, Alice, your cloak. 

ALICE. I feel so comfy where I am. One docs hate to 
leave a fire, doesn’t one. {She hums gaily a snatch of a song,) 

COLONEL, ^rhe woman doesn’t know her own mind. 

ALICE. You remember we danced to that once on my 
birthday at Simla. 

{She shozvs him how they danced at Simla,) 

COLONEL {to STEVE, zvho ts indeed the more bewildered of the 
tzvo). And a’fcw minutes ago I assure you she was weeping 
on my shoulder ! 

ALICE. You were so nice to me that evening, Robert — I 
gave you a dance. {She whirls him gaily round,) 

COLONEL. You flibberty-gibbet, you make me dizzy. 

ALICE. Shall we sit out the rest of the dance ? 

COLONEL. Not I. Come along, you unreasonable thing. 

ALICE. Unreasonable, Robert, I have a reason. I want 
to sec whether Amy will come. 

COLONEL. Come ? 

STEVE. Come here ? 

ALICE. I didn’t tell you before, Robert, because T liad so 
little hope ; but 1 called to her through the door that 1 was 
cfMiiing here to meet you, and I said, ‘ 1 don’t believe yc^ui have 
a headache, Amy ; I believe you have locked yourself in there 
because you hate the poor mother who loves you,’ and 1 begged 
her to come with me. I said, ‘ If you won’t come now, come 
after me and make me happy.’ 

COLONEL. But what an odd message, Alice ; so unlike you. 

ALICE. Was it ? I don’t know. I always find it so hard, 
Robert, to be like myself. 

COLONEL. But, niy dear, a young girl. 
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ALICE. She could have taken a cab ; I gave her the address. 
Don’t be so hard, Robert, I am teaching you to dance. [She is 
off with him again,) 

COLONEL. Steve, the madcaj) 

{lli falls into a chair ^ hut sees the room still going round. 
It is Alice’s chance ; she pounces upon amy’s handy whirls 
her out of the hiding-place y and sce?ns to gt'eet her at the 
other door.) 

ALICE. Amy ! 

COLONEL [jumping up). Not really? Hullo ! I never for 

a moment It was true, then. Amy, you are a good 

little girl to come. 

AMY [to ivhom this is a not unexpected step in the gaine). Dear 
father. 

STEVE [to whom it is a very unexpected step indeed). Amy ! 
Is this — your daughter, Alice ? 

ALICE [wondering at the perfidy of the creature). I forgot that 
you don’t know her, Steve. 

STEVE. But if — if this is your daughter — you ^ire the mother. 

ALICE. The mother ? 

COLONEL [jovially). Well thought out, Steve. He is a 
master mind, Alice. 

STEVE. But — ^but 

[Mercifully amy has not lost her head. She is here to 
save them alL) 

AMY. Introduce me, father. 

COLONEL. He is astounded at our having such a big girl. 

s'rEVE [thankfully). Yes, that ’s it. 

COLONEL. Amy, my old friend, Steve Rollo — Steve, ‘this 
is our rosebud. 

STEVE [blhiking). How do you do ? 

AMY [sternly). How do you do ? 

COLONEL. But, bless me, Amy, you are a swell. 

AMY [fiushmg). It is only evening dress. 

COLONEL. I bet she didn’t dress for us, Alice ; it was all 
done for Steve. 

ALICE. Yes, for Steve. 

COLONEL. But don’t clutch me, chicken, clutch your 
mother. Steve, why are you staring at Alice ? 

[IV e knozu zvhy he is staring at alice, but of course he is too 
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gallant a gentleman to tell. Besides^ his astonishment has 
' dazed him,) 

STKVE. Was I ? 

ALICE {with her arms extended). Amy, don’t be afraid 
of me. 

AMY (going into them contemptuously). I ’m not. 

COLONEL (badgered). Then kiss and make it up. 

(amy bestows a cold kiss upon her mother. Alice weeps.) 
This is too much. Just wait till I get you home. Are you 
both ready ? 

(It is then that amy makes her first mistake. The glove 
that the colonel has tossed to steve is lying on a chair ^ 
and she innocently begins to put it 07i. Her father stares 
at her ; his wife does not know why.) 

ALICE. We arc ready, Robert. Why don’t you come } 
Robert, what is it ? 

COLONEL (darkenmg). Steve knows what it is ; Amy doesn’t 
as yet. 'Fhe simple soul has given herself away so innocently 
that it is almos. a shame to take notice of it. But I must, Steve. 
Come, man, it can’t be difficult to explain. 

(In this STEVE evidently differs from him.) 

ALICE. Robert, you frighten me. 

COLONEL. Still tongue-tied, Steve. Before you came here, 
Alice, I found a lady’s glove on the floor. 

ALICE (quickly). I'hat isn’t our affair, Robert. 

COLONEL. Yes ; I ’ll tell you why. Amy has just put on 
that glove. 

ALICE. It isn’t hers, dear. 

COLONEL. Do you deny that it is yours, Amy ? (amv has 
no answer to this.) Is it unreasonable, Steve, to ask you when 
my daughter, with whom you profess to be unacquainted, gave 
you that token of her esteem ? 

STEVE (helpless). Alice. 

COLONEL. What has Alice to do with it } 

AMY (to the rescue). Nothing, nothing, I swear. 

COLONEL. Has there been something going on that I don’t 
understand } Are you in it, Alice, as well as they ? Why 
has Steve been staring at you so ? 

AMY (knoiving so zvell that she alo7ie can put this matter right). 
Mother, don’t answer. 
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STEVE. If I could see Alice alone for a moment, 

Colonc^ 

ALICE. Yes. 

COLONEL. No. Good lieaveiis, what are you all conceal- 
ing ? Is Amy — my Amy — ^your elderly lady, Steve ? Was 
that some tasteful little joke you were playing on your old 
friend, her father ? 

STEVE. Colonel, I 

AMY [preparing for the great sacrifice), I forbid him to 
speak. 

COLONEL. You forbid him. 

ALICE. Robert, Robert, let me explain. Steve 

AMY. Mother, you must not, you dare not. [Grandly) 
Let all fall on me. It is not true, father, that Mr. Rollo and I 
were strangers when you introduced us. 

ALICE [wailing). Amy, Amy ! 

AMY [with a touch of the sublime). It is my glove, but it had 

a right to be here. He is my affianced husband. 

[Perhaps^ but it is an open question^ steve is the one who is 
7nost surprised to hear this. He seems to want to say 
so?nething on the subject^ but a look of entreaty from a lice 
silences him,) 

COLONEL. Alice, did you hear her ? 

ALICE. Surely you don’t mean, Robert, that you are not 
glad ? 

COLONEL [incredulous). Is that you take it ? 

ALICE [heart-broken). How I take it ! I am overjoyed. 
Don’t you see how splendid it is ; our old friend Steve. 

COLONEL [glaring at him). Our old friend, Steve. 

[j4s for AMY, that pale-faced lily ^ for the moment she stands 
disregarded. Never mind; ginevra will yet do her 
justice,) 

ALICE. Oh, happy day ! [Brazenly she takes steve’s Hvo 
hands,) Robert, he is to be our son. 

COLONEL. You are very clever, Alice, but do you really 
think I believe that this is no shock to you ? Oh, woman, why 
has this deception not struck you to the ground ? 

ALICE. Deception ? Amy, Steve, I do believe he thinks 
that this is as much a surprise to me as it is to him ! Why, 
Robert, I have known about it ever since I saw Amy alone this 
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afternoon. She told me at once. Then in came Steve, and 
he 

COLONEL. Is it as bad as that ? 

ALICE. As what, dear ? 

COLONEL. That my wife iiiust lie to me ? 

ALICE. Oh, Robert. 

COLONEL. I am groping only, but I can sec now that you 
felt there was something wrong from the first. How did you 
find out ? 

ALICE {imploringly), Robert, they arc engaged to be married ; 
it was foolish of them not to tell you ; but, oh, my dear, leave 
it at that. 

COLONEL. Why did you ask Amy to follow us here r 

ALICE. So that we could all be together when we broke it 
to you, dear. 

COLONEL. Another lie ! My shoulders are broad ; why 
shouldn’t I have it to bear as well as you ? 

ALICE, 'fhere is nothing to bear but just a little folly. 

COLONEL. Folly ! And neither of them able to say a 
word ? 

{Indeed they are very cold lovers ; amv’s lip is curled at 
STEVE. To make matters worse^ the cupboard door^ xvhich 
has so far had the decency to remain quiet ^ now presumes to 
have its say. It opens of itself a few inches^ creaking 
guiltily. Three people are so startled that a nexv suspicion 
is roused in the fourth.) 

ALICE {xvho can read his face so well). She wasn’t there, 
Robert, she wasn’t. 

COLONEL. My God ! I understand now ; she didn’t 
follow us ; she hid there when I came. 

ALICE. No, Robert, no. 

{He goes into the cupboard and returns zviih something in 
his hand^ xvhich he gives to amy.) 

COLONEL. Your other glove, Amy. 

ALICE. I can’t keep it from you any longer, Robert ; I 
have done my best. {She goes to amy to protect her.) But 
Amy is still my child. 

(‘ What a deceiver f amy is thinking.) 

COLONEL. Well, sir, still waiting fi^r that interview with 
my wife before you can say anything ? 
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STEVE (a desperate fellow). Yes. 

ALICE. You will have every opportunity of explaining, 
Steve, many opportunities ; but in the meantime — just now, 
please go, leave us alone. {Stamping her foot) Go, please. 

(STE VE has had such an evening of it that he clings disexily 
to the one ama^ng explayiation^ that Alice loves him not 
wisely but too well. Never will he betray her^ never,) 

STEVE {with a meaning that is lost on her hut is very evident to 
the other lady present). Anything you ask me to do, Alice, 
anything. I shall go upstairs only, so that if you want 
me 

ALICE. Oh, go. {He goeSy wondey^ing whether he is a villain 
or a herOy which is perhaps a pleasurable state of mind,) 

COLONEL. You arc wondrous lenient to him ; I shall have 
more to say. As for this girl — look at her standing there, she 
seems rather proud of herself. 

ALICE. It isn’t really hardness, Robert. It is because she 
thinks that you are hard. Robert, dear, I want you to go away 
too, and leave Amy to me. (jo home, Robeyt ; we shall 
follow soon. 

COLONEL {after a long pause). If you wish it. 

ALICE. Leave her to her mother. 

{When he has gone amy leans across the top of a chair y 
sobhhig her little heart azvay, Alice ty^ies to take her — 
the whole of her — m her armSy hut is rebuffed with a 
shudder,) 

AMY. 1 wonder you can touch me. 

ALICE. The more you ask of your mother the more she has 
to give. It is my love you need, Amy ; and you can draw 
upon it, and draw upon it. 

AMY. Pray excuse me. 

ALICE. How can you be so hard ! My child, I am not 
saying one harsh word to you. I am asking you only to hide 
your head upon your mother’s breast. 

AMY. I decline. 

ALICE. Take care, Amy, or I shall begin to believe that your 
father was right. * What do you think would happen if I were 
to leave you to him ! 

AMY. Poor father! 

ALICE. Poor indeed with such a daughter. 
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AMY. He has gone, mother ; so do you really think you 
need keep up this pretence before me ? 

ALICE. Amy, what you need is a whipping. 

AMY. You ought to know what I need. 

(T/je agonised mother again tries to envelop her unnatural 
child,) 

ALICE. Amy, Amy, it was all Steve’s fault. 

AMY {struggling as with a boa constrictor). You needn’t 
expect me to believe that. 

ALICE. No doubt you thought at the beginning that he was 
a gallant gentleman. 

AMY. Not at all ; I ktiew he was depraved from the 
moment I set eyes on him. 

ALICE. My Amy ! Then how — how 

AMY. Ginevra knew too. 

ALICE. She knew ! 

AMY. Wc planned it together — to treat him in the same 
way as Sir Harry Paskill and Ralph Devereux, 

ALICE. Amy, you arc not in your senses. You don’t mean 
that there were others \ 

AMY. 'I'here was Major — Major — I forget his name, but 
he was another. 

ALICE [shaking her). Wretched girl. 

AMY. Leave go. 

ALICE. How did you get to know them } 

AMY. "Vo know them ? 'Fhey arc characters in plays. 

ALICE [bereft). Characters in plays ? Plays ! 

AMY. We went to five last week. 

[Wild hopes spring up in Alice’s breast.) 

ALICE. Amy, tell me quickly, when did you see Steve for 
the first time ? 

AMY. When you were saying good-bye to him this after- 
noon. 

ALICE. Can it be true ? 

AMY. Perhaps we shouldn’t have listened ; but they always 
listen when there is a screen. 

ALICE. Listened ? What did you hear ? 

AMY. Everything, mother ! W e saw him kiss you and 
heard you make an assignation to meet him here. 

ALICE. I ’ll whip you directly ; but go on, darling. 
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AMY {childishly). You bhaii’t wliip me. {J^hen once, more 
heroic) *As in a flash Ginevra and I saw that there was only 
one way to save you. I must go to his chambers, and force him 
to return the letters, t 

ALICE {inspired). My letters ? 

AMY, Of course. He behaved at first as they all do — 
pretended that he did not know what T was talking about. At 
that moment, a visitor ; I knew at once tliat it must be the 
husband ; it always is, it was ; I hid. Again a visitor. I 
knew it must be you, it was ; oh, the agony to me in there. 
I was wondering when he would begin to suspect, for I 
knew the time would come, and 1 stood i eady to emerge and 
sacrifice myself to save you. 

ALICE. As you have done, Amy ? 

AMY. As I have done. 

{Once more the aryns go round her.) 

I want none of that. 

ALICE. Forgive me. thought comes to aijce that rn^ 
thralls her.) Steve ! Does he know what you think — ^about 
me ? 

AMY. I had to be open with him. 

ALICE. And Steve believes it ? He tliinks that 1 — 1 — 
Alice Grey — oh, ecstasy ! 

AMY. You need not pretend. 

ALICE. What is to be done ? 

AMY. though I abhor him 1 must marry him for aye. 
Ginevra is to be my only bridesmaid We are both to wear 
black. 

ALICE {sharply). You arc sure you don’t rather like him, 
Amy ? 

AMY. Mother ! 

ALICE. Amy, weren’t you terrified to come alone to the 
rooms of a man you didn’t even know ? Some men 

AMY. 1 was not afraid. I am a soldier’s daughter j and 
Ginevra gave me this. 

{She produces a tiny dagger. This is altogether too 7nuch 
for ALICE.) 

ALICE. My darling ! 

{She does have the babe in her arms at lasty and 7iow amy 
clings to her. This is very sweet to Alice ; kd she k77o%vs 
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that if \'he tells amy the truth at once its first effect will be to 
make the dear one feel ridiculous. How can alj^e hurt 
her AMY so^ amy ivho has such py'ide in having saved her ?) 
You do love me a little, Amy^idoii’t you ? 

AMY. Y es, yes. 

ALICE. You don’t think I have been really bad, dear ? 

AMY. Oh, no, only foolish. 

ALICE. Thank you, Amy. 

AMY {nestling still close?'). What arc we to do now, dear 
dear mother ? 

(ALICE has a happy idea ; hut that^ as the novelists say^ 
deserves a chapter to itself.) 
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We are back in the room of the diary. The diary itself is not 
visible ; it is tucked away in the drawer, taking a nap while it 
may, for it has much to chronicle before cockcrow. Cosmo 
also is asleep, on an ingenious arrangement of chairs. Ginevra 
is sitting bolt upright, a book on her knee, but she is not reading 
it. She is seeing visions in which Amy plays a desperate part. 
The hour is late ; every one ought to be in bed. 

Cosines is perhaps dreaming that he is back at Osborne, for 
he calls out, as if in answer to a summons, that he is up and nearly 
dressed- He then raises his head and surveys Ginevra. 

COSMO. Hullo, you ’vc been asUrp. 

GINEVRA, How like a man. 

COSMO, I say, I thought you were the one who had stretched 
herself out, and that I was silting here very quiet, so as not to 
waken you. 

GINEVRA. Let us l(‘avc it at that. 

COSMO, Huffy, aren’t you ! Have they not come back 
yet ? 

GINEVRA. Not they. And half-past eleven has struck. I 
oughtn’t to stay any longer ; as it is, I don’t know what my 
landlady will say. 

(She ineans that she does hiow.) 

COSMO. I ’ll sec you to your place whenever you like. My 
uniform will make it all right for you. 

GINEVRA. You child. But I simply can’t go till I know 
what has happened. Where, oh where, can they be ? 

COSMO. That ’s all right. Father told you he had a message 
from mother saying that they had gone to the theatre. 

GINEVRA. But why ? 

COSMO. Yes, it seemed to bother him, too. 

GINEVRA. T['he theatre. That is what she said, 

(Here cos mo takes up a commanding positmi on the hearth- 

294 
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rug ; it could not be bettered unless with a cic^ar in the 
7nouth.) 

COSMO. Look here, Miss Dunbar, it may be that I have a 
little crow to pick with mo#ier when she comes back, but I 
cannot allow any one else to say a word against Ker. Com- 
prenez ? 

(ginevra’s reply is lost to the ivorld because at this moment 
amy’s sparkling eyes show round the door. How softly she 
7nust have crossed the little hall !) 

GiNEVRA. Amy, at last ! 

AMY. Sh ! (^She speaks to some one imseen) There are only 
Ginevra and Cosmo here. 

(Thus encouraged Alice enters. Despite her demeanour 
they zvould see^ if they knetv her better^ that she has been 
having a good thne^ and is in hopes that it is not efided yet. 
She comes in, as it zvere^ under amy’s guidance, ginevra 
is introduced^ and Alice then looks to auy for instructions 
zvhat to do next. 

AMY (e7icouragingly). Sit down, mother. 

Ai.iCE. Where shall I sit, dear ? (amy gives her the 7 iicest 
chair in the rootn.) lliank you, Amy. (She is emboldened to 
address her son.) Where is your father, Cosmo ? 

(cos mo f'emernbers his slap^ and that he has szvorfi to con- 
verse zvith her 720 7 nore. He indicateSy hozDever^ that his 
father is in the r 00221 oveihead. Alice meekly accepts the 
rebujf. 

Shall I go to him, Amy ? 

AMY (co 2 iside 2 'ately). If you think you feel strong enough, 
nfbther. 

ALICE. You have given me strength. 

AMY. I am so glad. (She strokes her mother soothmgly.) 
IVhat will you tell him ? 

ALICE. All, Amy — all, all. 

AMY. Brave mother. 

ALICE. Who could not be brave with such a daughter ! (On 
reflectmi) And with such a sou ! 

(Helped by encout'agbig words from amy she departs on her 
perilous eyiterprise. The tzuo conspirators would 7iow give 
a handsome competence to cos mo to get him out of the room. 
He k 2 iozvs ity and sits dozv7i.) 
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COSMO. I say, what is she going to tell father ? 

AMY i^ivtth a despairing glance at ginevra). Oh, nothing. 
(jiNE VRA [with a clever glance at a my). Cosmo, you pro- 
mised to see me home. ^ 

COSMO [the polite), Right-o ! 

GINEVRA. But you haven’t got your boots on. 

COSMO. I won’t be a minute. [He pauses at the door.) I 
say, I believe you ’re trying to get rid of me. Look here, I 
won’t budge till you tell me what mother is speaking about to 
father. 

AMY. It is about the drawing-room curtains. 

COSMO. Good lord ! 

[Js soon as he has gone they rush at each other ; they donU 
embrace ; they stop when their 7ioses are a7i inch apart^ 
a7id then talk. This is the stage way for lovers. It is 
diffictdt to accomplish tvithout rubbing 7ioseSy but they have 
both been practismg.) 

GINEVRA. Quick, Amy, did you get the letters ? 

AMY. There are no letters. 

(ginevra is so taken aback that her rme bobs. Otherwise 
the two are absolutely motionless. She cleverly recovers 
herself.) 

GINEVRA. No letters ; how unlike life. You arc quite sure ? 
AMY. I have my mother’s word for it. 

GINEVRA. Is that enough ? 

AMY. And you now have mine. 

GINEVRA. Then it hadn’t gone far ? 

AMY. No, merely a painful indiscretion. But if father had 
known it — yow know what husbands are. • 

GINEVRA. Yes, indeed. Did he follow her ? (amy 7wds.) 
Did you hide ? (amy nods again,) 

AMY. Worse than that, Ginevra. To deceive him I had 
to pretend that I was the woman. And now — Ginevra, can 
you guess ? 

(Here they have to leave off doing tioses. O 71 the stage it 
can be done for ever so much longer^ but only by those who 
are paid accorduigly.) 

ginevra, Y ou don’t mean ? 

AMY. I think I do, but what do you mean ? 

GINEVRA. I mean — the great thing. 
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AMY. Then it is, yes. Gincvra, I am affianced to the man, 
Steve ! 

(ginevra could here quickly drink a glass of water tj there 
was one in the room,) \ 

GINEVRA {watidering round her old friend). YoU seem the 
same, Amy, yet somehow different. 

AMY {rather complacently). U'hat is just how I feel. But I 
must not think of myself. They arc overhead, Ginevra. 
7'here is an awful scene taking place — up there. She is telling 
father all. 

GINEVRA. Confessing 

AMY. Everything — in a noble attempt to save me from a 
widowed marriage. 

GINEVRA. But I thought she was such a hard woman. 

AMY. Not really. 'I'o the world perhaps ; but I have 
softened her. All she needed, Cjrincvra, to bring out her tincr 
qualities was a strong nature to lean upon ; and she says that 
she has found it in me. At the theatre and all the way honie 

CUNEVRA. • 'Ehen you did go to the theatre. Why ? 

AMY (^feeling that cjinevra is very young). Need you ask ? 
Oh, Ginevra, to see if we could find a happy ending. It was 
mother’s idea, 

GINEVRA. Which theatre ? 

AMY. 1 don’t know, but the erring wife confessed all — in 
one of those mousselines-de-soie that are so fashionable this year ; 
and mother and 1 sat — clasping each other’s hands, praying it 
might end happily, though we didn’t see how it could. 

cjinevra. How awful for you. What did the husband do ? 

,AMY. He was very calm and white. He went out of the 
room for a moment, and came back so white. 'Ellen he sat 
down by the fire, and nodded his head three times. 

GINEVRA. 1 think I know now which theatre it was. 

AMY. He asked her coldly — ^but always the perfect gentle- 
man — 

GINEVRA. Oh, that theatre ! 

AMY. He asked her whether he was U) gp or she. 

GINEVRA. They must part ? 

AMY. Yes. She went on her knees to him, and said, ^ Are 
we never to meet again ? ’ and he replied huskily, ' Never.’ 
Then she turned and went slowly towards the door. 
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GiNEVRA [clutching her), Amy, was that the end ? 

AMY. V The audience sat still as death, listening for the awful 
click that brings the curtain down. 

GiNEVRA [shivering). I seem t(3 hear it. 

AMY. At that moment 

GINEVRA. Yes, yes ? 

AMY. The door opened, and, Ginevra, their little child — 
came in — in her night-gown. 

GINEVRA. Quick. 

AMY. She came toddling down the stairs — she was bare- 
footed — ^she took in the whole situation at a glance — and, run- 
ning to her father, she said, ‘ Daddy, if mother goes away what 
is to become of me ? ’ (amy gulps and continues.) And then 
she took a hand of each and drew them together till they fell 
on each other’s breasts, and then — oh, Ginevra, then — click ! 
— and the curtain fell. 

GINEVRA [when they are more composed). How old was the 
child ?. 

AMY. Five. She looked more. 

GINEVRA [her brows knitted). Molly is under two, isn’t 
she ? 

AMY. She is not quite twenty months. 

GINEVRA. She couldn’t possibly do it. 

AMY. No ; I thought of that. But she couldn’t, you 
know, even though she was held up. Mother couldn’t help 
thinking the scene was a good omen, though, {^hey both look 
at the ceiling again.) How still they are. 

GINEVRA. Perhaps she hasn’t had the courage to tell. 

AMY. If so, I must go on with it. 

GINEVRA [feeling rather small beside amy). Marry him ? 

AMY. Yes. I must dree my weird. Is it dree your weird, 
or weird your dree ? 

GINEVRA. I think they both do. [She does not really care ; 
nobler thoughts are surging within her.) Amy, why can’t I 
make some sacrifice as well as you ? 

' (amy seems ^about to make a somewhat grudging reply y but 
the unexpected arrival of the man who has so strangely won 
her seals her lips.) 

AMY. You ! [with a depth of meaning). Oh, sir ! 

STEVE [the most nervous of the company). I felt I must come. 
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Mis^ Grey, I am in the greatfcst distress, as the unhappy cause 
of all this trouble. ' 

AMY {coldly). You should have thought of that before. 

STEVE. It was dense of mfe not to understand sooner — very 
dense. {He looks at her with wistful eyes.) Must I marry you. 
Miss Grey ? 

AMY {curling her lip). Ah, that is what you are sorry for ! 

STEVE. Yes — horribly sorry. {Hastily) Not for myself. 
To tell you the truth, I M be — ^precious glad to risk it — I think. 

AMY {with a glance at ginevra). You would ? 

STEVE. But very sorry for you. It seems such a shame to 
you — so young and attractive — ^and the little you know of me 
so — unfortunate. 

AMY. You mean you could never love me ? 

STEVE. I don’t mean that at all. 

AMY. Ginevra ! 

{Indeed ginevra feels that she has been obliterated quite 
long enough.) 

GINEVRA {iuith a touch of testiness in her tone). Amy — 
introduce me. 

AMY. Mr. Stephen Rollo — Miss Dunbar. Miss Dunbar 
knows all. 

(ginevra makes a movement that the cynical might describe 
as brushing amy aside.) 

GINEVRA. May I ask, Mr. Rollo, what are your views about 
woman ? 

STEVE. Really I 

GINEVRA. Is she, in your opinion, her husband’s equal, or 
is she his chattel ? 

STEVE. Honestly, I am so beside myself 

GINEVRA. You evade the question. 

AMY. He means chattel, Ginevra. 

GINEVRA. Mr. Rollo, I am the friend till death of Amy 
Grey. Let that poor child go, sir, and I am prepared to take 
her place beside you — yes, at the altar’s mouth. 

AMY. Ginevra. 

GINEVRA {making that movement again). Understand I can 
neither love nor honour you — ^at least at first — but I will obey 
you. 

AMY. Ginevra, you take too much upon yourself. 
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GiNEVRA. I will make a sacrifice — 1 will. 

AMY.v You shall not. 

GINEVRA. I feel that I understand this gentleman as no 

other woman can. It is my mission, Amy 

{J^he return alice is what prevents steve’s seizing his 
hat and flying. It rnight 7iot have had this effect had he 
seen the lady^ s face just before she opened the door.) 

ALICE {putting her hand to her poor heart). You have come 
here, Steve ? Oh no, it is not possible. 

STEVE {looking things unutterable). How could 1 help 
coming ? 

AMY {to the rescue). Mother, have you — did you ? 

ALICE {meekly). I have told him all, 

STEVE. The Colonel ? 

(ALICE bo%vs her bruised head.) 

AMY {conducting her to a seat). Brave, brave. What has he 
decided ? 

ALICE, He hasn’t decided yet. He is thinking out what it 
will be best to do, 

STEVE. He knows ? Then I am no longer {IVis tin-- 

finished sentence seems to refer to Amy.) 

AMY {proudly). Yes, sir, as he knows, you arc, as far as I am 
concerned, now free. 

GINEVRA {jn a murmur). It ’s almost a pity. {She turns to 
her amy) At least, Amy, this makes you and me friends again, 
{IV e have never quite beefi able to U7iderstand what this 
mea7it^ but amy k7wwSyfor she puts ginevra’s ha7id to her 
szveet lips.) 

ALICE {who somehozv could do zvithout ginevra to-night). 
Cosmo is waiting for you. Miss Dunbar, to see you home. 

GINEVRA {with a disquieting vision of her landlady). 1 must 
go. {She gives her hayid in the coldest way to mrs. grey. Thoi^ 
with a curtsey to steve that he cem surely 7iever forget) 
Mr. Rollo, I am sure there is much good in you. Darling 
Amy, I shall be round first thing in the morning. 

STEVE. Now ‘that she has gone, can we — have a talk ? 

ALICE {lookmg down). Y es, Steve. 

AMY {gently). Mother, what was that you called him ? 

ALICE. Dear Amy, I forgot. Yes, Mr. Rollo. 

STEVE. Then, Alice 
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APiY. This lady’s name, if I am not greatly mistaken, is 
Mrs. Grey. Is it not so, mother ? 

ALICE. Yes, Amy. 

STEVE. As you will ; hue it is most important^ that I say 
certain things to her at once. 

ALICE. (3h, Mr. Rollo. What do you think, dear ? 

AMY {reflecting). If it be clearly understood that this is good- 

bye, I consent. Please be as brief as possible. 

(^Somehow they think that she is movi??g to the dooVy but she 
crosses only to the other side of the room and sits doivn with 
a book. One of them likes this very much.) 

STEVE {who is 7iot the one). But I want to see her alone. 

AMY {the dearest of little gaolers). That, I am afraid, I 
cannot permit. It is not that I have not perfect confidence in 
you, mother, but you must see I am acting wisely. 

ALICE. Yes, Amy. 

STEVE {to his ALICE). What has come over you .? You 
don’t seem to be the same woman. 

AMY. ^'hat is just it ; she is not. 

ALicj:. I see now only through Amy’s eyes. 

AMY. I'hey will not fail you, mother. Proceed, sir. 
(s'EEVE has to make the best of it.) 

s'l’EVE. You told him, then, about your feelings for me ? 

ALICE {studying the carpet). He knows now exactly what 
arc my feelings for you. 

S'j'EVE {huskily). How did he take it ? 

ALICE. Need you ask ? 

S'EEVE. Poor old boy. I suppose he wishes me to stay away 
from your house now. 

ALICE. Is it unreasonable ? 

STEVE. No, of course not, but 

ALICE. Will it be terribly hard to you, St — Mr. Rollo ^ 

STEVE. It isn’t that. You see I ’m fond of the Colonel, I 

really am, and it hurts me to think he thinks that I It 

wasn’t my fault, was it ? 

AMY. Ungenerous. 

ALICE. He cjuite understands that it was I who lost my head. 
(sTEVE is much 7noved by the generosity of this. He louvers 
his voice.) 

s'EEVE. Gf course I blame myself now ; but I assure you 
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honestly I had no idea of it untiPto-night. I had thought you 
were only my friend. It dazed me ; but as I ransacked my 
mind many little things came back to me. I remembered what 
I hadn’t nqticcd at the time 

AMY. Ivouder, please. 

STEVE. I remembered 

AMY. Is this necessary ? 

ALICE. Please, Amy, let me know what he remembered. 

STEVE. I remembered that your voice was softer to me than 
when you were addressing other men. 

ALICE. Let me look long at you, Mr. Rollo. (S/ie looks 
long at him,) 

AMY. Mother, enough. 

ALICE. What more do you remember ? 

STEVE. It is strange to me now that I didn’t understand your 
true meaning to-day when you said I was the only man you 
couldn’t flirt with ; you mc^ant that I aroused deeper feelings. 

ALICE. How you know me. 

AMY. Not the best of you, mother. 

ALICE. No, not the best, Amy. 

S'rEVE. I can say that I never thought of myself as possessing 
dangerous qualities. I thought I was utterly unattractive to 
women. 

ALICE. You must have known about your eyes. 

STEVE {eagerly). My eyes ? On my soul I didn’t. 

(amy wonders if this can he true, alice rises. She feels 
that she cannot control herself much longer,) 

ALICE. Steve, if you don’t go away at once I shall scream. 

STEVE {really unhappy). Is it as bad as that ? 

AMY {rishig). You heard what Mrs. Grey said. This is 
very painful to her. Will you please say good-bye. 

{In the novel circumstances he does not quite know how this 
should be carried out,) 

ALICE {also shy). How shall we do it, Amy ? On the brow ? 

AMY. No, mother — with the hand. 

{They do it hjoith the hand^ and it is thus that the colonel 
finds them. He zuould be unable to keep his countenance 
were it not for a warning look from alice.) 

COLONEL {one of the men who have a genius for saying the right 
thing), Ha ! 
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STEVE. I am going, Colonc 1. I am very sorry that you- 
At the same time I wish you to understand that the fault is 
entirely mine. 

COLONEL {guardedly). Ha . 

AMY {putting an arm round her mother^ who hugs it). Father, 
he came only to say good-bye. He is not a bad man, and 
mother has behaved magnificently. 

COLONEL {cleverly), Ha ! 

AMY. You must not, you shall not, be cruel to her. 

ALICE. Darling Amy ! 

COLONEL {truculently). Oh, mustn’t I. We shall see about 
that. 

STEVE. Come, come. Colonel. 

COLONEL {doing better than might have hee?t expected). Hold 
your tongue, sir. 

AMY. I know mother as no other person can know her. I 
begin to think that you have no proper appreciation of her, father. 

ALICE {basely). Dear, dear Amy, 

AMY. I aare say she has often suffered in the past 

ALICE. Oh, Amy, oh. 

AMY. By your — ^your callousness — ^your want of sympathy 
— ^your neglect. 

ALICE. My beloved child. 

COLONEL {uneasily), Alice, tell her it isn’t so. 

ALICE. You hear what he says, my pet. 

AMY. But you don’t deny it. 

COLONEL. Deny it, woman. 

ALICE. Robert, Robert ! 

AMY. And please not to call my mother ‘ woman ’ in my 
presence. 

COLONEL. I — I — I {He looks for help from Alice, 

but she gives him only a twinkle of triumph. He barks) Child, go 
to your room. 

AMY {her worst fears retui'ning). But what are you going 
to do ? 

colonel. That is not your affair. 

STEVE. I must say I don’t see that. 

AMY {gratefully). 'Fhank you, Mr. Rollo. 

COLONEL. Go to your room, 

{She has to go^ but not till she has given her mother a kiss 
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that is a challenge to the wXld. Then to the hetvilderfnent 
of STEVE two human frames are rocked with laughter.) 

ALICE. Oh, Robert, look at him. He thinks I worship him. 

COLONEL. Steve, you colossal ^puppy. 

S I EVE. * Eh — what — ^why ? 

ALICE. Steve, tell Robert about my voice being softer to 
you than to other men ; tell him, Steve, about your eyes. 

[fThe unhappy youth gropes mentally and physically.) 

STEVE. Good heavens, was there nothing in it ? 

COLONEL. My boy, I ’ll never let you hear the end of this. 

STEVE. But if there ’s nothing in it, how could your 
daughter have thought 

COLONEL. She saw you kiss Alice here this afternoon, you 
scoundrel, and, as she thought, make an assignation with you. 
There, it all came out of that. She is a sentimental lady, is our 
Amy, and she has been too often to the theatre. 

STEVE. Let me think. 

COLONEL. Here is a chair for the very purpose. Now, 
think hard. 

S'LEVE. But — ^but — then why did you pretend before her, 
Alice ? 

ALICE. Because she thinks that she has saved me, and it 
makes her so happy. Amy has a passionate desire to be of 
some use in this world she knows so well, and she already 
sees her sphere, Steve : it is to look after me. I am not to be 
her chaperone, it is she who is to be mine. I have submitted, 
you see. 

COLONEL {fidgeting). She seems to have quite given me up 
for you. 

ALICE {blandly). Oh yes, Robert, quite. 

S'l'EVE {gloomily). You will excuse my thinking only of 
myself. What an ass I ’ve been. 

ALICE. Is it a blow, Steve ? 

STEVE. It ’s a come-down. Ass, ass, ass ! But I say, 
Alice, I ’m awfully glad it ’s I who have been the ass and not 
you. I really am, ' Colonel. You see the tragedy of my life is 
I ’m such an extraordinarily ordinary sort of fellow that, though 
every man I know says some lady has loved him, there never 
in all my unromantic life was a woman who cared a Christmas 
card for me. It often makes me lonely ; and so when I 
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thought such a glorious wonii n as you, Alice — I lost touch of 
earth altogether ; but now I Ve fallen back on it with a whack. 
But T ’in glad — yes, I ’ni glad. You two kindest people Steve 
Rollo has ever known. — Oh, I say good-night. I suppose you 
can’t overlook it, Alice. 

ALICE. Oh yes, you goose, T can. We are both fond of 
you — Mr. Rollo. 

COLONEL. Come in, my boy, and make love to me as often 
as you feel lonely. 

STEVE. I may still come to sec you ? I say, I ’m awfully 
taken with your Amy. 

COLONEL. None of that, Steve. 

ALICE. We can drop in on you on the sly, Steve, to admire 
your orbs ; but you mustn’t come here — until Amy thinks it 
is safe for me. {Whe7i he has gone she adds) Until / think 
it is safe for Amy. 

COLONEL. When will that be ? 

ALICE. Not for some time. 

COLONEL. He isn’t a bad sort, Steve. 

ALICE. Oh, no — she might even do worse some day. But 
she is to be my little girl for a long time first. 

COLONEL. This will give him a sort of glamour to her, you 
know. 

ALICE. You are not really thinking, Robert, that my Amy 
is to fall asleep to-night before she hears the whole true story. 
Could I sleep until she knows everything ! 

COLONEL. Stupid of me. I am a little like Steve in one way, 
though ; I don’t understand why yo\i have kept it up so long. 

ALICE. It isn’t the first time you have thought me a harum- 
scarum. 

COLONEL. It isn’t. 

ALICE. The sheer fun of it, Robert, went to my head, I 
suppose. And then, you sec, the more Amy felt herself to be 
my protectress the more she seemed to love me. I am afraid 
I have a weakness for the short-cuts to being loved. 

COLONEL. I ’m afraid you have. The one thing you didn’t 
think of is that the more she loves you the less love she seems 
to have for me. 

ALICE. How selfish of you, Robert. 

COLONEL [suspiciously). Or was that all part of the plan ? 
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ALICE. There was no plan y there wasn’t time for pne. 
But you' were certainly rather horrid, Robert, in the way you 
gloated over me when you saw them take to you. 1 have been 
gloating a little perhaps in taking (hem from you. 

colonel. 'Fheni ? You arc going a little too fast, my 
dear. I have still got Cosmo and Molly. 

ALICE. For the moment. 

COLONEL. Woman. 

ALICE, Remember, Amy said you must not call me that. 

(He laughs as he takes her hy the shoulders,) 

Yes, shake me ; I deserve it. 

COLONEL. You do indeed (and he shakes her with a ferocity 
that would have startled any sudden visitor. No wonder y then^ 
that it is a shock to cosMo, who comes blundering m. Alice is the 
first to see him^ and she turns the advantage to unprincipled 
account.) 

ALICE. Robert, don’t hurt me. Oh, if Cosmo were to 
see you ! 

COSMO. Cosmo does see him. (He says it* in a terrible 
voice. Probably cosMO has been to a theatre or two himself.) 

ALICE. You here, Cosmo ! 

(She starts back from her assailant.) 

COLONEL (feeling a little foolish). I didn’t hear you come in. 

COSMO (gt^imly). No, 1 ’m sure you didn’t. 

COLONEL (testily). No heroics, my boy. 

COSMO. T[ ake care, father. (JHe stands between them^ which 
makes his father suddenly grin.) Laugh on, sir. 1 don’t know 
what this row ’s about, but — (here his arm encircles an undeserv- 
ing lady ) — this lady is my mother, and I won’t have her bullied. 
What ’s a father compared to a mother ! 

ALICE. Cosmo, darling Cosmo ! 

COLONEL (becoming alarmed). My boy, it was only a jest. 
Alice, tell him it was only a jest. 

ALICE. He says it was only a jest, Cosmo. 

COSMO. You arc a trump to shield him, mother. (He kisses 
her openly y conscious that he is a bit of a trump himself y in which 
view ALICE most obviously concurs.) 

COLONEL (to his better half). You serpent. 

COSMO. Sir, this language won’t do. 

COLONEL (exasperated). You go to bed, too. 
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ATjrcE. lie has sent Amy tl bed already. 'Fry to love your 
father, Cosmo [placing many kisses on the spot where he had been 
slapped). Try for my sake, ruid try to get Amy and Molly to 
do it, too. [Sweetly to her husband) Tliey will love you in time, 
Robert j at present they can think only of me. Darling, I ’ll 
come and see you in bed. 

COSMO. I don’t like to leave you with him 

ALICE. Go, my own ; I promise to call out if I need you. 
[On these terms cosmo departs. The long-suffering 
husband^ arms folded^ surveys his unworthy spouse.) 

colonel. You are a hussy. 

ALICE [meekly). I suppose I am. 

colonel. Mind you, I am not going to stand Cosmo’s 
thinking this of me. 

ALICE. As if I would allow it for another hour ! You 
won’t sec much of me to-night, Robert. If 1 sleep at all it 
will be in Amy’s room. 

colonel [lugubriously). You will be taking Molly from me 
to-morrow. 

ALICE. I feel hopeful that Molly, too, will soon be taking 
care of me. [She goes to him in her cajoling way.) With so 
many chaperones, Robert, I ought to do well. Oh, my dear, 
don’t think that 1 have learnt no lesson to-night. 

COLONEL [smiling), (joing to reform at last ? 

ALICE {the most serious of women). \ es, Robert. The Alice 
you have known is come to an end. o-morrow 

COLONEL. If she is different to-morrow I ’ll disown her. 

ALICE. It ’s summer done, autumn begun. Farewell, 
suftimer, we don’t know y<^u any more. My girl and I are like 
the little figures in the weather-house \ when Amy comes out, 
Alice goes in. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire henceforth. 'I'he moon 
is full to-night, Robert, but it isn’t looking for me any more. 
T.'axis farewell — advance four-wheelers. I had a beautiful 
husband once, black as the raven was his hair 

COLONEL. Stop it. 

ALICE. Pretty Robert, farewell. Farewell, Alice that was ; 
it ’s all over, my dear. I always had a weakness for you ; but 
now you must really go , make way there for the old lady. 

COLONEL. Woman, you ’ll make me cry. Go to your 
Amy. 
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ALICE. Robert 

COLONEL. Go. Go. Go ! 

{As he roars it am y peeps in ^nxiously. She is in her night- 
gowVy and her hair is doivn and her feet are hare^ and she 
does not look so very much more than five, Alice is unable 
to resist the temptation,) 

ALICE {wailing). IVlust I go, Robert ? 

AMY. Going away ? Mother ! Father, if mother goes 
away, what is to become of me ? 

{She draws them together until their hands clasp. There 
is now a beatific smile on her face. The curtain sees that 
its time has come ; it clicks, and falls,) 
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James Wylie is about to make a move on the dambrod, and in 
the little Scotch room there is an awful silence befitting the 
occasion. James with his hand poised — for if he touches a 
piece he has to play it, Alick will sec to that — raises his red head 
suddenly to read Alick’s face. His father, who is Alick, is 
pretending to be in a panic lest James should make this move. 
James grins heartlessly, and his fingers are about to close on the 
‘ man ’ when some instinct of self-preservation makes him peep 
once more. 'I'his time Alick is caught : the unholy ecstasy 
on his face tells as plain as porridge that he has been luring James 
to destruction. James glares 5 and, too late, his opponent is 
a simple old father again. James mops his head, sprawls in the 
manner most V'onducive to thought in the Wylie family, and, 
protruding his underlip, settles down to a reconsideration of the 
board. Alick blows out his checks, and a drop of water settles 
on the point of his nose. 

You will find them thus any Saturday night (after family 
worship, which sends the servant to bed) 5 and sometimes the 
pauses arc so long that in the end they forget whose move it is. 

It is not the room you would be shown into if you were 
calling socially on Miss Wylie. The drawing-room for you, 
and Miss Wylie in a coloured merino to receive you ; very 
lik*ely she would exclaim, ‘ Yhis is a pleasant surprise ! ’ though 
she has seen you coining up the avenue and has just had time 
to whip the dustcloths off the chairs, and to warn Alick, David 
and James, that they had better not dare come in to see you 
before they have put on a dickey. Nor is this the room in 
which you would dine in solemn grandeur if invited to drop 
in and take pot-luck, which is how the Wylies invite, it being 
a family weakness to pretend that they sit down in the dining- 
room daily. It is the real living-room of the house, where 
Alick, who will never get used to fashionable ways, can take 
off his collar and sit happily in his stocking-soles, and James at 
times would do so also 5 but catch Maggie letting him. 

311 
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There is one very fine chair, b(it, heavens, not for sitting on ; 
just to give the room a social standing in an emergency. It 
sneers at the other chairs with an air of insolent superiority, 
like a haughty bride who has mariied into the house for money. 
Otherwise the furniture is homely ; most of it has come from 
that smaller house where the Wylies began. 'Inhere is the large 
and shiny chair which can be turned into a bed if you look the 
other way for a moment. James cannot sit on this chair without 
gradually sliding down it till he is lying luxuriously on the small 
of his back, his legs indicating, like the hands of a clock, that 
it is ten past twelve ; a position in which Maggie shudders to 
see him receiving company. 

'^riie other chairs arc horse-hair, than which nothing is more 
comfortable if there be a good slit down the seat. 'I'he scats 
are heavily dented, because all the Wylie family sit down with 
a dump. The draught-board is on the edge of a large centre 
table, which also displays four books placed at equal distances 
from each other, one of them a Bible, and another the family 
album. If these were the only books they woilld not justify 
Maggie in calling this chamber the library, her dogged name 
for it ; while David and James call it the west-room and Alick 
calls it ‘ the room,’ which is to him the natural name for any 
apartment without a bed in it. lliere is a bookcase of pitch 
pine, which contains six hundred books, with glass doors to 
prevent your getting at them. 

No one docs try to get at the books, for the Wylies are not a 
reading family. They like you to gasp when you see so much 
literature gathered together in one prison-house, but they gasp 
themselves at the thought that there are persons, chiefiy clergy- 
men, who, having finished one book, coolly begin another. 
Nevertheless it was not all vainglory that made David buy this 
library : it was rather a mighty respect for education, as some- 
thing that he has missed. 'Fhis same feeling makes him take 
in the Contemporary Review and stand up to it like a man. 
Alick, who also has a respect for education, tries to read the 
Contemporary^ but becomes dispirited, and may be heard mutter- 
ing over its pages, ^ No, no use, no use, no,’ and sometimes even 
‘ Oh hell.’ James has no respect for education ; and Maggie 
is at present of an open mind. 

They arc Wylie and Sons of the local granite quarry, in 
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whicl) Alick was tliroughout hjs working days a mason. It is 
David who has raised tliem to this position ; he climbed up 
himself step by step (and hewc^ the steps), and drew the others 
up after him. ‘ Wylie Brothers,’ Alick would have had the 
firm called, but David said No, and James said No, and Maggie 
said No ; first honour must be to their father ; and Alick now 
likes it on the whole, though he often sighs at having to shave 
every day ; and on some snell mornings he still creeps from 
his couch at four and even at two (thinking that his mallet and 
chisel are calling him), and begins to pull on his trousers, until 
the grandeur of them reminds him that he can go to bed again. 
Sometimes he cries a little, because there is no more work for 
him to do for ever and ever ; and then Maggie gives him a 
spade (without telling David) or David gives him the logs to 
saw (without telling Maggie). 

We have given James a longer time to make his move than 
our kind friends in front will give him, but in the meantime 
something has been happening. David has come in, wearing 
a black coat afid his Sabbath boots, for he has been to a public 
meeting. David is aiigh forty years of age, whiskered like his 
father and brother (Alick’s whiskers being worn as a sort of 
cravat round the neck), and he has the too brisk manner of 
one who must arrive anywhere a little before any one else. 
'I'he painter who did the three of them for fifteen pounds (you 
may observe the canvases on the walls) has caught this char- 
acteristic, perhaps accidentally, for David is almost stepping 
out of his frame, as if to hurry oiff somewhere ; while Alick 
and James look as if they were pinned to the wall for life. All 
the* six of them, men and pictures, however, have a family 
resemblance, like granite blocks from their own quarry. 'I'hey 
are as Scotch as peat for instance, and they might exchange 
eyes without any neighbour noticing the difference, inquisitive 
little blue eyes that seem to be always totting up the price of 
things. 

'File dambrod players pay no attention to David, nor does 
he regard them. Dumping down on the sofa he removes his 
’lastic sides, as his Sabbath boots arc called, by pushing one foot 
against the other, gets into a pair of hand-sewn slippers, deposits 
the boots as according to rule in the ottoman, and crosses to 
the fire. There must be something on David’s mind to-night, 
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for lie pays no attention to the jame, neither gives advice (than 
which nothing is more maddening) nor exchanges a wink with 
Alick over the parlous condition of James’s crown. You can 
liear the wag-at-the-wall clock 'in the lobby ticking. Then 
David lets himself go ; it runs out of him like a hymn ; 

DAVID. Oh, let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet, 

Before my life has found 
What some have found so svv^eet. 

(This is not a soliloquy^ hut is offered as a definite statement. 
The players e?nerge from their ga?ne with difficulty.) 

AncK (with jAMKs’s croiv?i in his hand). What’s that you ’re 
saying, David ? 

DAVID (like a public speaker explaining the situation in a 
few welTchosen wo}yU). The thing 1 ’m speaking about is 
Love. 

JAMES (keeping control of hhnself). Do you stand there and 
say you ’re in love, David Wylie ? 

DAVID. Me ; what would I do with the thing ? 

JAMES (%vho is by 710 ?neans without pluck). I see no necessity 
for calling it a thing. 

(They are two bachelors who all their lives have hee7i afraid 
of nothhig but IVonmi. david his sportive days — 
which co7iiinue — has done roguish things with his arm when 
conducting a lady home under im umbrella from a soiree^ 
and has both chuckled and been scarfed on thinking of it after- 
wards. JAMES, a co7nmoner fellow altogether , has dis- 
cussed the sex over a glass, but is too camiy to be inUhe 
co?npa7iy of less tha7i tzuo your/g women at a ti/ne.) 

DAVID (derisively). Oho, has she got you, James ? 

JAMES (feeling the stvig of it). Nobody has got me. 

DAVID. i hey ’ll catch you yet, lad. 

JAMES. They ’ll never catch me. Y ou ’vc been nearer 

catched yourself. 

ALICK. Yes /Kitty Menzies, David. 

DAVID (feelhig himself under the umbrella). It was a kind of 
a shave that. 

ALICK (who hiozvs all that is to be kyiown about women and can 
speak of them without a tremorf It ’s a curious thing, but a 
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man cannot help winking when he hears that one of his friends 
has 6een catched. 

DAVID. That ’s so. 

JAMES {clinging to his rnannood). And fear of that wink is 
what has kept the two of us singh' men. And yet what ’s the 
glory of being single ? 

DAVID, sphere ’s no particular glory in it, but it ’s safe. 

JAMES {putting away his aspirations). Yes, it’s lonely, but 
it ’s safe. But who did you mean the poetry for, then ? 

DAVID. For Maggie, of course. 

[You don^t know j)avid and james till you kno w how they 
love their sister macjgie.) 

A LICK. I thought that. 

DAVID {co?}iing to the second point of his statement about Love). 
I saw her reading poetry and saying tlujse words over to herself. 

JAMES. She has such a poetical mind. 

DAVID. Lovt. 'J'here ’s no doubt as that ’s what Maggie 
has set her heart on. And not merely love, but one of tliose 
grand noble loves ; for though Maggie is undersized she has 
a passion for romance. 

JAMES [tvandering miserably about the room). It ’s terrible 
not to be able to give Maggie what her heart is set on. 

{The others never pay fnuch attention to james, though he 
is quite a sinart figure in less important houses.) 

AMCic {violently). "^I'hosc idiots of men. 

DAVID. Father, did you tell her wdio had got the minister 
of Galashiels ? 

ALiCK {'tugging his head sadly.) I had to tell her. And 
then I — 1 — bought her a sealskin muff, and I just slipped it 
into her hands and came away. 

JAMES {illustrating the sense of justice in the Wylie family). 
Of course, to be fiiir to the man, he never pretended he wanted 
her. 

DAVID. None of them wants her ; that ’s what depresses 
her. I was thinking, father, I would buy her that gold watch 
and chain in Snibby’s window. She hankers after it. 

JAMES {slapping his pocket). You ’re too late, David ; I Vc 
got them for her. 

DAVID. It ’s ill done of the minister. Many a pound of 
steak has that man had in this house. 
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ALiCK. You mind the sHpperjg slic worked for him ? 

JAMES, I mind them line ; she began them for William 
Cathro. She ’s getting on in yej^rs, too, though she looks so 
young. 

ALiCK. I never can make up my mind, David, whether 
her curls make her look younger or older. 

DAVID {determinedly). Younger. Whisht ! 1 hear her 

winding the clock. Aliiid, not a word about the minister to 
her, James. Don’t even mention religion this day. 

JAMES. Would it be like me to do such a thing ? 

DAVID. It would be very like you. And there 's that other 
matter : say not a syllable about our having a reason for sitting 
up late to-night. When she says it ’s bed-tim(‘, just all })retend 
we ’re not sleepy. 

ALICK. Kxactly, and when 

{Here mackue enters^ and all three are suddenly enp'ossed 
in the damhrod, IVe could describe ma(U}1e at great 
length. But what is the use ? It 'hat you really want to 
kno%o is whether die was good-looking, she was not. 

Enter Maggie, who is not good-looking. It hen this is said^ 
all is said. Enter Maggie, as it were, with her throat cut 
from ear to ear. She has a soft Scotch nwice and a more 
resolute 7nanner than is peihaps fitting to her plainness ; 
and she stops short at sight ^/james sprawling unconsciously 
in the company chair.) 

MAGGIE. James, 1 wouldn’t sit on the line chair. 

JAMES. 1 forgot again. 

{But he wishes she had spoken more sharply. Even pro- 
fanation of the fine chair has not roused her. She takes up 
her knittmg^ and they all suspect that she knows what they 
have been talking about.) 

MAGcjiE. You ’re late, David, it ’s nearly bed-time. 

DAVID {finding the subject a safe one). I was kept late at the 
public meeting. 

ALICK {glad to get so far azvay from Galashiels). Was it a 
good meeting ? 

DAVID. Fairish. {JVith some heat) 'Fhat young John 
Shand woidd make a speech. 

MAGGIE. John Shand ? Is that the student Shand } 

DAVID. 1 he same. It ’s true he ’s a student at Glasgow 
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University in the winter months, but in summer he ’’s just the 
railway porter here ; and I tiiink it ’s very presumptuous of a 
young lad like that to make p speech when he hasn’t a penny 
to bless himself with. 

AMCK. ^riie Shands were always an impudent family, and 
jealous. 1 suppose that ’s the reason they haven’t been on 
speaking tcTins with us this six years. Was it a good speech ? 

DAVID {tllmirathig the ftnuily* s gena osity). It was very line ; 
but he needn’t have made fun of me. 

MAca.iK {losing a stitch). He dared ? 

DAVID {depressed). You sec T can mt get started on a speech 
without saying things like ‘ In rising for to make a few remarks. ’ 

JAMIES. What ’s wrong with it ? 

DAVID. He mimicked me, and said, ‘ Will our worthy 
chairman come for to go for to answer my questions ? ’ and so 
on ; and they roared. 

JAMES {s/upping his money pocket). ^1 he sacket. 

DAVID. 1 did feel bitterly, father, the want of education. 
{IP ithont knowing //, he has a heantiful way of pronouncing this 
noble word,) 

MAciCriE {holding out a kind hand to him). David. 

ALiCK. I ’ve missed it sore, David. Even now I feel the 
want of it in the very marrow of me. 1 ’m shamed to think 
I never gave you your chance. But when you were young I 
was so desperate poor, how could I do it, Maggie ? 

MACJGIK. It w^asiEt possible, father. 

ai.ick: {gerzing at the hook-shelves), "l o be able to under- 
stand these books ! 'I'o up with them one at a time and scrape 
them as clean as though they were a bowd of brosc. Lads, it ’s 
not to riches, it ’s to scholarship that I make my humble bow. 

JAMES {who is good at bathos). There ’s ten yards of them. 
And they were selected by the minister of Galashiels. He 
said 

DAVID {quickly). James. 

JAMES. I mean — I mean 

MAGGIE {calmly), I suppose you mean what you say, James. 
I hear, David, that the minister of Galashiels is to be married 
on that Miss Turnbull. 

DAVID {on guard). So they were saying. 

ALICK. All I can say is she has made a poor bargain. 
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MAGGIE {the darmied), I wcyider at you, father. H 9 ’s a 
very nice gentleman. I ’m sure I hope he has chosen wisely. 

JAMES. Not him. k 

MAGGIE (getting 7iear her tragedy). How can you say that 
when you don’t know her ? I expect she is full of charm. 

ALicK. Charm ? It ’s the very word he used. 

DAVID. Havering idiot. 

ALICK. What is charm, exactly, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. Oh, it ’s — it ’s a sort of bloom on a woman. If 
you have it, you don’t need to have anything else ; and if you 
don’t have it, it doesn’t much matter what else you have. 
Some women, the few, have charm for all ; and most have 
charm for one. But some have charm for none. 

{Somehozv she has stopped knitting. Her jnen-jolk are very 
depressed, james brwgs his fist dozvn on the table with a 
crash.) 

JAMES {shouting). I have a sister that has charm. 

MAGGIE. No, Janu^s, you haven’t. 

JAMES {rushing at her zvith the zvatch and chain). Ha’e, 
Maggie. 

{She lets them lie in her lap.) 

DAVID. Maggie, would you like a silk ? 

MAGGIE. What could I do with a silk ? {With a gust of 
passion) You might as well dress up a little brown hen. 

{They wriggle miserably.) 

JAMES {stamping). liring him here to me. 

MAGGIE. Bring whom, James ? 

JAMES. David, I would be obliged if you wouldn’t kick me 
beneath the table. 

MAGGIE {rising). I^et ’s be jiractical ; let ’s go to our beds. 
{This remmds them that they have a job on hemd in which 
she is not to share.) 

DAVID {slily). 1 don’t feel very sleepy yet. 

ALICK. Nor me either, 

JAMES. You ’ve just taken the very words out of my mouth. 

DAVID {with unr.sual politeness). Good-night to you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE {fixing the three of them). All of you unsleepy, when, 
as is well known, ten o’clock is your regular bed-time ? 

JAMES. Yes, it’s common knowledge that we go to our 
beds at ten. {Chuckling) That ’s what we ’re counting on. 
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MAGGIE. Counting on ? 

DAVID. You stupid whelp. < 

JAMES. What have I done*? 

MAGGIE [folding her arms). There ’s something up. Y ou ’ve 

got to tell me, David. 

DAVID [who knows when he is beaten). Go out and watch, 
James. 

MAGGIE. Watch ? 

(jAMES takes himself offy armedy as maggie noticeSy with a 
stick.) 

DAVID [in his alert business way). Maggie, there are burglars 
about. 

MAGCUE. Burglars ? [She sits rigid, hut she is not the kind 
to scream.) 

DAVID. We hadn’t meant for to tell you till we nabbed 
them ; but they ’ve been in this room twice of late. We sat 
up last night waiting for them, and we ’re to sit up again 
to-night. 

MAGGiF. The silver plate. 

DAVID. It ’s all safe as yet. ^fliat makes us think that they 
were either frightened away these other times, or that they are 
coming back for to make a clean sweep. 

MAGGIE. How did you get to know about this ? 

DAVID. It was on 'ruesday that the polissman called at the 
quarry with a very queer story. He had seen a man climbing 
out at this window at ten past two. 

MACJGIE. Did he chase him ? 

DAVID. 1 1 was so dark he lost sight of him at once. 

AUCK. Tell her about the window. 

DAVID. We ’ve found out that the catch of the window 
has been pushed back by slipping the blade of a knife between 
the woodwork. 

MAGGIE. David. 

ALiCK. The polissman said he was carrying a little carpet 
bag. 

MAGGIE. The silver plate is gone. 

DAVID. No, no. We were thinking that very likely he has 
bunches of keys in the bag. 

MAGGIE. Or weapons. 

DAVID. As for that, we have some pretty stout weapons 
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ourselves in the umbrella stand. So, if you ’ll go to your bed, 
Maggie 

MAGGIE. Me ? and my brothers in danger. 

ALiCK. There ’s just one of them. 

MAGGIE. The polissman just saw one. 

DAVID {licking his palms). I would be very pleased if there 
were three of them. 

MAGGIE. I watch with you. 1 would be very pleased if 
there were four of them. 

DAVID. And they say she has no charm ! 

(jAMES returns on tiptoe as if the burglars were beneath the 
table. He signs to every one to breathe no ynore^ and then 
whispers his news.) 

JAMES. lie ’s there. 1 had no sooner gone out than I saw 
him sliding down the garden wall, close to the rhubarbs. 

ALICK. What ’s he like 

JAMES. He ’s an ugly customer. That "s all I could see. 
There was a little carpet bag in his hand, 

DAVID. That ’s him. 

JAMES. He slunk into the rhodydendrons, and lie % there 
now, watching the window. 

DAVID. We have him. Out with the light. 

{The room is beautified by a chandelier fitted for three gas 
Jets, but with the advance of progress one of these has been 
removed and the incandescent light put in its place. This 
alone is lit. alick clifnbs a chair, pulls a little chain, and 
the room is nozv but vaguely lit by the fit c. It plays fitfully 
on four sparkling faces.) 

MAGGIE. Do you think he saw you, James ? 

JAMES. I couldn’t say, but in any case I was too clever for 
him, I looked up at the stars, and yawned loud at them as if 
I was tremendous sleepy. 

{T'here is a long pause during which they are lurking hi the 
shadows. At last they hear some movement, and they steal 
like ghosts from the room. W e see david turning out the 
lobby light ; then the door closes and an empty room awaits 
the intruder with a shudder of expectancy. The window 
opens and shuts as softly as if this were a mother peering hi 
to see whether her baby is asleep. Then the head of a ?nan 
shows between the curtains. The remainder of him follows. 
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He is carrying a little carpet hag. He stands irresolute ; 
what puzzles him evidently is that the Wylies should have 
retired to rest without l]fting that piece of coal off the fire. 
He opens the door and peeps into the lobby ^ listening to the 
zvag-^at-the-wall clock. Ml seems serene^ and he turns on 
the light. We see him clearly now. He is John shand, 
age twenty-one^ hoots muddy^ as an indignant carpet can 
testify. He zvears a shabby topcoat and a cockerty bonnet ; 
otherzuise he is in the well-zvorn corduroys of a railway 
porter. His movements^ at first stealthy ^ become almost 
homely as he feels that he is secure. He opens the hag and 
takes out a hunch of keys^ a small paper parcel^ and a black 
implement that may he a bwglar^s jemmy. This cool 
customer examines the fire and piles on more coals. With the 
keys he opens the door of the bookcase^ selects tzvo large 
volumes^ and brings them to the table. He takes off his 
topcoat and opens his parcel^ zvhich we nozu see contains 
sheets of foolscap paper. His next action shozvs that the 
^ jemmy ^ is really a rider. He knozvs zvhere the pen and 
ink are kept. He pulls the fine chair nearer to the table^ 
sits on it^ and proceeds to zvrite^ occasionally dotting the 
carpet zvith ink as he stabs the air zvith his pen. He is so 
occupied that he does not see the door openings and the Wylie 
family staring at him. They are armed zvith sticks.) 

ALICK {at last). When you Vc ready, John Shand. 

(jOHN hints backy and then he has the grace to rise^ dogged 
and expressionless.) 

JAMES {like a railzvay porter). Ticker, please. 

DAVID. You can’t think of anything clever for to go for 
to say now, John. 

MAGGIE. I hope you find that chair comfortable, young man. 

JOHN, I have no complaint to make against the chair. 

ALICK {who is really distressed). A native of the town. The 
disgrace to your family ! I feel pity for the Shands this night. 

JOHN {glfnvering). I ’ll thank you, Mr. Wylie, not to pity 
my family. 

JAMES. Canny, canny. 

MAGGIE {that sense of justice again). I think you should let 
the young man explain. It mayn’t be so bad as we thought. 

DAVID. Explain away, my billie. 
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JOHN. Only the uneducated would need an explanation. 

I ’m a student, {with a little paskon) and I ’m desperate for* want 
of books. You have all I wan^ here ; no use to you but for 
display ; well, I came here to study. I come twice weekly. 
{Jma%emcnt of his hosts.) 

DAVID {^ho is the first to recover). By the window. 

JOHN. Do you think a Shand would so far lower himself 
as to enter your door ? Well, is it a aise for the police ? 

JAMES. It is. 

MAGGIE {not so much out of the goodness of her heart as to patron-- 
ise the S hands). It seems to me it ’s a case for us all to go to 
our beds and leave the young man to study ; but not on that 
chair. {And she wheels the chair away from him.) 

JOHN, 'rhank you, Miss Maggie, but I couldn’t be be- 
holden to you. 

JAMES. My opinion is that he ’s nobody, so out with him. 

JOHN. Yes, out with me. And you ’ll be cheered to hear 
I ’m likely to be a nobody for a long time to come. 

DAVID {who had been beginning to respect hhrt^. Arc you a 
poor scholar .? 

JOHN. On the contrary, I ’m a brilliant scholar. 

DAVID. It ’s siller, then ? 

JOHN {glorified by experiences he has shared with many a gallant 
soul). My first year at college I lived on a barrel of potatoes, 
and we had just a sofa-bed between two of us ; when the one 
lay down the other had to get up. Do you think it was hard- 
ship } It was sublime. But this year I can’t afford it. I ’ll 
have to stay on here, collecting the tickets of the illiterate, such 
as you, when I might be with Romulus and Remus among^thc 
stars. 

JAMES {summing up). Havers. 

DAVID {in whose head some design is vaguely taking shape). 
Whisht, James. I must say, young lad, 1 like your spirit. 
Now tell me, what ’s your professors’ opinion of your future. 

JOHN. They think me a young man of extraordinary 
promise. 

DAVID. You have a name here for high moral character. 

JOHN. And justly. 

DAVID. Are 3^ou serious-minded ? 

JOHN. I never laughed in my life. 
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DAVID. Who do you sit under in Glasgow ? 

JOHN. Mr. Flemister of the Sauchichall High. 

DAVID, Arc you a Sabbat’^i-school teacher ? 

JOHN. I am. 

DAVID. One more question. Are you promised ? 

JOHN. To a lady? 

DAVID. Yes. 

JOHN. I Vc never given one of them a single word of en- 
couragement. I ’m too much occupied tliinking about my 
career. 

DAVID. So. (Hr rrjicets, and finally hidkatcs hy a jerk of the 
head that he wishes to talk with his father behind the door,) 

JAMES (longingly). Do you want me too ? 

(But they go out without even answering him,) 

MAGGIE. I don’t know what maggot they have in their 
heads, but sit down, young man, till they come back. 

JOHN. My name ’s Mr. Shand, and till I ’m called that I 
decline to sit down again in this house. 

MAGGIE. Then I ’m thinking, young sir, you ’ll have a 
weary wait. 

(While he ivaits you can see how pinched his face is. He is 
little rnore than a boy, and he seldom has enough to eat, 
DAVID and ALICKL return presently, looking as sly as if they 
had been discussing some move on the dambrod, as indeed 
they have,) 

DAVID (suddenly become genial). Sit down, Mr. Shand, and 
pull in your chair. You ’ll have a thimbleful of something to 
keep the cold out ? (Briskly) Glasses, Maggie. 

. (She wonders, but gets glasses and decanter fr om the side- 
board, tvhich JAMES calls the chiffy. david and alick, 
in the most friendly ?nanner, also drazv up to the table,) 
You ’re not a totaller, I hope ? 

JOHN (guardedly), I ’m practically a totaller. 

DAVID. So are we. How do you take it ? Is there any 
hot water, Maggie ? 

JOHN. If I take it at all, and I haven’t made up my mind 
yet, I ’ll take it cold. 

DAVID. You ’ll take it hot, James ? 

JAMES (also sitting at the table but completely befogged). No, 
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DAVID {decisively). I think you 'll take it hot, James. 

JAMES {sulking). I ’ll take it l{<ot. 

DAVID. The kettle, Maggie. \ 

(jAMES hns evidently to take it hot so that they can get at the 
business fwzv on hand zvhile maocjie goes kitchemvard for 
the kettle,) 

ALiCK. Now, David, quick, before she comes back. 

DAVID. Mr. Shaiid, we have an offer to make you. 

JOHN {warningly). No patronage. 

ALICK. It ’s strictly a business affair. 

DAVID. Leave it to me, hither. It 's this {But to 

his annoyance the suspicious maggie has already returned zuith the 
kettle,) Maggie, don’t you see that you 're not wanted ? 

MAGGIE {sitting down by the fire and resu?riing her knitting), 
I do, David. 

DAVID. I have a proposition to put before Mr. Shand, and 
women are out of place in business transactions. 

{The needles coyitinue to click,) 

ALICK {sighing). We 11 have to let her bide, David. 

DAVID {sternly). Woman. {But even this does not budge her,) 
Very well then, sit there, but don’t interfere, mind. Mr. Shand, 
we ’re willing, the three of us, to lay out f^oo on your education 

JOHN. Take care. 

DAVID {slozvly^ which is not his zvont). On condition that 
five years from now, Maggie Wylie, if still unmarried, can claim 
to marry you, should such be her wish ; the thing to be perfectly 
open on her side, but you to be strictly tied down. 

JAMES {enlightened). So, so. c 

DAVID {resuming his smart manner). Now, what have you 
to say ? Decide. 

JOHN {after a pause), I regret to say 

MAGGIE. It doesn’t matter what he regrets to say, because 
I decide against it. And I think it was very ill-done of you 
to make any such proposal. 

DAVID {without looking at her). Quiet, Maggie. 

JOHN {looking at her). I must say. Miss Maggie, I don’t see 
what reasons can have for being so set against it. 

MAGGIE. If you would grow a beard, Mr. Shand, the 
reasons wouldn’t be quite so obvious. 
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JOHN. I ’ll never grow a beard. 

MAGGIE. Then you ’re dt,’he for at the start. 

A LICK. Come, come. J 

MAGGIE. Seeing I have refused the young man 

JOHN. Refused ! 

DAVID. That ’s no reason why we shouldn’t have his 
friendly opinion. Your objections, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN. Simply, it ’s a one-sided bargain. I admit I ’m no 
catch at present ; but what could a man of my abilities not soar 
to with three hundred pounds ? Something far above what she 
could aspire to. 

MAGGIE. Oh, indeed ! 

DAVID. The position is that without the three hundred you 
can’t soar. 

JOHN. You have me there. 

MAG(;iE. Yes, but 

A LICK. You see you safeguarded, Maggie ; you don’t 
need to take him unless you like, but he has to take you. 

JOHN. 1 hat ’s an unfair arrangement also. 

MAGfJiE. I wouldn’t dream of it without that condition. 

JOHN. Then you ure thinking of it i 

MAGCUE. Poof ! 

DAVID. It ’s a good arrangement for you, Mr. Shand. 
The chances arc you ’ll never have to go on with it, for in all 
probability she ’ll marry soon. 

JAMES. She ’s tremendous run after. 

JOHN. Even if that ’s true, it ’s just keeping me in reserve 
in case she misses doing better. 

* DAVID {y'eliewd). That ’s the situation in a nutshell. 

JOHN. Another thing. Supposing I was to get fond of 
her ? 

A LICK {zvistfully). It ’s very likely. 

JOHN. Yes, and then suppose she was to give me the go-by ? 

DAVID. You have to risk that. 

JOHN. Or take it the other way. Supposing as I got to 
know her I could not endure her ? 

DAVID [suavely). You have both to take risks. 

JAMES [less suavely). What you need, John Shand, is a clout 
on the head. 

JOHN. 'Ehree hundred pounds is no great sum. 
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DAVID. You can take it or leave it. 

ALicK. No great sum for a student studying for the 
ministry ! ' 

JOHN. Do you think that with that amount of money I 
would stop short at being a minister ? 

DAVID. That ’s how I like to hear you speak. A young 
Scotsman of your ability let loose upon the world with >£300, 
what could he not do ? It ’s almost appalling to think of ; 
especially if he went among the English. 

JOHN. What do you think, Miss Maggie ? 

MAGGIE {who is knitting). I have no thoughts on the subject 
either way. 

JOHN {nfter looking her over). What ’s her age ? She looks 
young, but they say it ’s the curls that does it. 

DAVID {y'ather happily). She ’s one of those women who are 
eternally young. 

JOHN. I can’t take that for an answer. 

DAVID. She ’s twenty-five. 

JOHN. I ’m just twenty-one. 

JAMES. I read in a book that about four years’ difference 
in the ages is the ideal thing. {Js usual he is disregarded.) 

DAVID. Well, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN {where is his mother F). I ’in willing if she ’s willing ? 

DAVID. Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. There can be no ^ if’ about it. It must be an offer. 

JOHN. A Shand give a Wylu* such a chance to humiliate 
him ? Never. 

MAGGIE. Then all is off. 

DAVID. Come, come, Mr. Shand, it ’s just a form. 

JOHN {reluctantly). Miss Maggie, will you ? 

MAGGIE {doggedly). Is it an offer ? 

JOHN {dourly). Yes. 

MAGGIE {rismg). Before I answer I want first to give you 
a chance of drawing back. 

DAVID. Maggie. 

MAGGIE {bravely). When they said that I have been run 
after they were misleading you. 1 ’m without charm ; nobody 
has ever been after me. 

JOHN. Oho ! 

ALICK. They will be yet. 
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JOHN {the innocent). It shows at least that you haven’t 
been after them. V 

{His hosts exchange a se/jhconscious g/anre,) 

MAGGIE. (Jnc thing more ; David said I ’m twenty-five, 
I ’m twenty-six. 

JOHN. Aha ! 

MAGGIE. Now be practical. Do you withdraw from the 
bargain, or do you not ? 

JOHN {on reflection). It ’s a bargain. 

MAGGIE. Then so be it. 

DAVID {hurriedly). And that ’s settled. Did you say you 
would take it hot, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN. I think I ’ll take it neat. 

{The others decide to take it hot^ and there is some careful 
business here with the toddy ladles,) 

ALiCK. Here ’s to you, and your career. 

JOHN, ^riiank you. To you, Miss Maggie. Had we 
not better draw up a legal document ? Lawyer Crosbie could 
do it on the qiliiet. 

DAVID. Should we do that, or should we just trust to one 
another’s honour ? 

ALICK {gallantly). IvCt Maggie decide. 

MAGGIE. I think we would better have a legal document. 

DAVID. We 11 have it drawn up to-morrow. I was think- 
ing the best way would be for to pay the money in five ycarlv 
instalments. 

JOHN. I was thinking, better bank the whole sum in my 
name at once. 

•ALICK. I think David’s plan ’s the best. 

JOHN. I think not. Of course if it ’s not convenient to 
you 

DAVID {touched to the quick). It ’s perfectly convenient. 
What do you say, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. I agree with John. 

DAVID {with an odd feeling that Maggie is nozv on the other 
side). Very well. 

JOHN. T. hen as that ’s settled I think I ’ll be stepping. {He 
is putting his papers back in the bag,) 

ALICK {politely). If you would like to sit on at your 
books 
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JOHN. As I can come at any orra time now I think I ’ll be 
stepping. (MAGGIE helps him his topcoat,) 

MAGGIE. Have you a muffldi-, John ? 

JOHN. I have. {He gets it from his pocket,) 

MAGGIE. You had belter put it twice round. {She does 
this for him,) 

DAVID. Well, good-night to you, Mr. Shand. 

ALicK. And good luck. 

JOHN. Thank you. The same to you. And I ’ll cry in 
at your office in the morning before the 6.20 is due. 

DAVID. I ’ll have the document ready for you. {There is 
the aivkivard pause that sometimes folloivs great events,) I 
think, Maggie, you might see Mr. Shand to the door. 

MAGGIE. Certainly, (john is going by the window,) This 
way, John. 

{She takes him off by the more usual exit,) 

DAVID. He ’s a hne frank fellow ; and you saw how 
cleverly he got the better of me about banking the money. 
{^s the heads of the conspirators come gleefully together) I tell 
you, father, he has a grand business head. 

ALICK. Lads, he ’s canny. He ’s cannier than any of 
us. 

JAMES. Except maybe Maggie. He has no idea what a 
remarkable woman Maggie is. 

ALICK. Best he shouldn’t know. Men are nervous of 
remarkable women. 

JAMES. She ’s a long time in coming back. 

DAVID {iiot quite comfortable). It ’s a good sign. H’sh. 
What sort of a night is it, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. It ’s a little blowy. 

{She gets a large dust^-cloth which is lying folded on a shelf ^ 
and proceeds to spread it over the fine chair. The men 
exchange self conscious glances,) 

DAVID {stretching himself). Yes — well, well, oh yes. It’s 
getting late. What is it with you, father i 

ALICK. I ’m ten forty-two. 

JAMES. I ’m ten-forty. 

DAVID. Ten forty-two. 

{They wind up their watches,) 

MAGGIE. It ’s high time we were bedded. {She puts her 
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hands on their shoulders lovingly y which is the very thing they have 
been trying to avoid,) You ’ic very kind to me. 

DAVID. Havers. 

ALiCK. Havers. 

JAMES {but this does not matter). Havers. 

MAGGIE {a little dolefully), I ’m a sort of sorry for the young 
man, David. 

DAVID. Not at all. You ’ll be the making of him. {She 
lifts the two volumes,) Are you taking the books to your bed, 
Maggie i 

MAGGIE. Yes. I don't want him to know things I don’t 
know myself. 

{She departs tvith the books ; and alick and david, the 
villains y now ivant to get away from each other.) 

alick. Yes — yes. Oh yes — ^ay, man — it is so — umpha. 
You ’ll lift the big coals off, David. 

{lie wanders azvay to his spr ing mattress, david removes 
the coals.) 

JAMES {tdho would like to sit dozvn and have an argy-bargy). 
It ’s a most romantical affair. {But he gets no ansiver.) I 
wonder how it ’ll turn out ? {No answer.) She ’s queer, 
Maggie. I wonder how some clever writers has never noticed 
how queer women are. It ’s my belief you could write a whole 
book about them, (david remains obdurate.) It was very 
noble of her to tell him she’s twenty-six. {Muttering as he 
too wanders a%vay.) But I thought she was twenty-seven. 
(david turns out the light.) 
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Six years have elapsed and John Shand's great hour has come. 
Perhaps his great hour really lies ahead of him, perhaps he had 
it six years ago ; it often passes us by in the night with such a 
faint call that we don’t even turn in our beds. But according to 
the trumpets this is John’s great hour ; it is the hour for which 
he has long been working with his coat off ; and now the coat 
is on again (broadcloth but ill-fitting), for there is no more to 
do but await results. He is standing for Parliament, and this 
is election night. 

As the scene discloses itself you get, so to speak, one of John 
Shand’s posters in the fice. Vote for Shand. Shand, Shand, 
Shand. Civil and Religious Liberty, Faith, Hopt?, Freedom. 
They are all fly-blown names for Shand. Have a placard about 
Shand, have a hundred placards about him, it is snowing Shand 
to-night in Glasgow ; take the paste out of your eye, and you 
will see that we are in one of Shand’s committee rooms. It 
has been a hairdresser’s emporium, but Shand, Shand, Shand has 
swept through it like a wind, leaving nothing but the fixtures ; 
why shave, why have your head doused in those basins when you 
can be brushed and scraped and washed up for ever by simply 
voting for Shand ? 

There are a few hard chairs for yelling Shand from, and then 
rushing away. T.'here is an iron spiral staircase that once led 
to the ladies’ hairdressing apartments, but now leads to more 
Shand, Shand, Shand. A glass door at the back opens on to the 
shop proper, screaming Civil and Religious Liberty, Shand, as 
it opens, and beyond is the street crammed with still more Shand 
pro and con. Men in every sort of garb rush in and out, up and 
down the stair, shouting the magic word. Then there is a lull, 
and down the stair comes Maggie Wylie, decidedly overdressed 
in blue velvet and (let us get this over) Ic'ss good-looking than 
ever. She raises her hands to heaven, she spins round like a 
little teetotum. To her from the street, suffering from a 

3.'<0 
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determination of the word Shand to the mouth, rush Alick and 
David. Alick is thinner (betng older), David is stouter (being 
older), and they are both in tvveeds and silk hats. 

MAGGIE. David — have they — is he ? quick, quick ! 

DAVID. There ’s no news yet, no news. It ’s terrible. 

(The teetotum revolves more quickly.) 

ALICK. For God’s sake, Maggie, sit down. 

MAGGIE. I can’t, I can’t ! 

DAVID. Hold her down. 

(Jihey press her into a chair ; james darts in, stouter also. 
His necktie has gone ; he will never again be able to attend 
a funeral in that hat.) 

JAMES [wildly). John Shand ’s the man for you. John 
Shand ’s the man for you. John Shand ’s the man for you. 
DAVID [clutching him). Have you heard anything ? 

JAMES. Not a word. 

ALICK. Look at her. 

DAVID. Maggie [he goes on his knees beside her, pressing her 
to him in affectionate anxiety). It was mad of him to dare. 
MAGGIE. It was grand of him. 

ALICK [moving about distraicght). Insane ambition. 

MAGGIE. Glorious ambition. 

DAVID, Maggie, Maggie, my lamb, best be prepared for 
the worst. 

MAGGIE [husky). I am prepared. 

ALICK. Six weary years has she waited for this night. 
MAGGIE. Six brave years has John toiled for this night. 

• JAMES. And you could have had him, Maggie, at the end 
of five. The document says five. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I grudge not being married to him 
yet ? Was I to hamper him till the fight was won. 

DAVID [with wrinkled brows). But if it ’s lost ? 

[She carCt answer.) 

ALICK [starting). What ’s that ? 

[fThe three listen at the door ; the shouting dies down.) 
DAVID, Tl'hey ’re terrible still \ what can make them so still ? 
(jAMES spirits himself away, alick and david blanch 
to hear maggie speaking softly as if to John.) 

MAGGIE. Did you say you had lost, John ? Of course you 
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would lose the first time, dear John. Six years. Very w,ell, 
we ’ll begin another six to-night. | You ’ll win yet. {Fiercely) 
Never give in, John, never give im ! 

{Jihe roar of the multitude breaks out again and comes 
rolling nearer,) 

DAVID. I think he ’s coming. 

(jAMES is fired into the room like a squee%ed onion,) 

JAMES. He ’s coming ! 

{They may go on speakings but through the clang outside none 
could hear. The populace seem to he trying to take the 
committee room by assault. Out of the scrimmage a man 
emerges dishevelled and bursts into the roomy closing the 
door behind him. It is John shand m a five guinea suit^ 
including the hat. There are other changes in him also^ 
for he has been delving his way through loamy ground all 
those years. His right shoulder y which he used to raise to 
pound a path through the crozvdy now remains permanently 
in that position. His mouth tends to close like a box. His 
eyes are tiredy they need some one to pull the lids over them 
and send him to sleep for a week. But they are honest eyes 
stilly and faithfuly and could even light up his face at times 
with a smiley if the mouth would give a little help.) 

JOHN {clinging to a chair that he may not fly straight to heaven), 
I ’m in ; I’m elected. Majority two hundred and forty-four ; 
I ’m John Shand, M.P. 

{fThe crowd have the news by this time and their roar breaks 
the door open, james is ojf at once to tell them that he is to 
be Shand* s brother-in-law. A teardrop clings to alick’s 
nose ; david hits out playfully at John, and john in cm 
ecstasy returns the blow.) 

DAVID, baling yourself at the door, father, and bar them out. 

Maggie, what keeps you so quiet now ? 

MAGGIE {weak in her limbs). You ’re sure you ’re in, John ? 

JOHN. Majority 244. I ’ve beaten the baronet. I ’vc 
done it, Maggie, and not a soul to help me \ I ’ve done it alone. 
{His voice breaks ; you could almost pick up the pieces.) I ’m as 
hoarse as a crow, and I have to address the Cowcaddens Club 
yet ; David, pump some oxygen into me. 

DAVID. Certainly, Mr. Shand. {JVhile he does ity maggie 
is seeing visions.) 
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ALiCK. What are you doing, Maggie ? 

Kiaggie. This is the Hfiuse of Commons, and I ’m John, 
catching the Speaker’s eye fol the first time. Do you see a queer 
little old wifie sitting away up there in the Ladies’ Gallery ? 
TL'hat ’s me. Mr. Speaker, sir, I rise to make my historic 
maiden speech. I am no orator, sir ; voice from Ladies’ 
Gallery, ‘ Are you not, John ? you ’ll soon let them see that ’ ; 
cries of ‘ Silence, woman,’ and general indignation. Mr. 
Speaker, sir, I stand here diffidently with my eyes on the 
'Freasury Bench ; voice from the Ladies’ Gallery, ‘ And you ’ll 
soon have your coat-tails on it, John ’ 5 loud cries of ‘ Remove 
that little old wifie,’ in which she is forcibly ejected, and the 
honourable gentleman resumes his seat in a torrent of admiring 
applause. 

(alick and david waggle their proud heads.) 

JOHN {tolerantly). Maggie, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. You ’re not angry with me, John ? 

JOHN. No, no. 

MAGGIE. • But you glowered. 

JOHN. I was thinking of Sir Peregrine. Just because I 
beat him at the poll he took a shabby revenge ; he congratulated 
me in F rench, a language 1 haven’t taken the trouble to master. 

MAGGIE {heconiing a little taller). Would it help you, John, 
if you were to marry a woman that could speak French i 

DAVID {quickly). Not at all. 

MACJGIE {gloriously). Mon cher Jean, laissez-moi parler le 
fran^ais, voulez-vous un interprete ? 

JOHN. Hullo ! 

MAGGIE. Je suis la sceur fran^aise de mes deux freres 
ecossais. 

DAVID {worshipping her). She ’s been learning French. 

JOHN {lightly). Well done. 

MAGGIE {grandly). I'hey ’re arriving. 

ALICK. Who ? 

MAGGIE. Our guests. This is London, and Mrs. John 
Shand is giving her first reception. {Airily) Have I told you, 
darling, who are coming to-night ? There ’s that dear Sir 
Peregrine. (Te? alick) Sir Peregrine, this is a pleasure. 
Avez-vous ... So sorry we beat you at the poll. 

JOHN. I ’m doubting the baronet would sit on you, Maggie. 
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MAGGIE, I Ve invited a lord to sit on the baronet. Voilit ! 

DAVID {delighted). You thinly ! You ’ll find the lords 
expensive. V 

MAGGIE. Just a little cheap lord, (james eyiters import- 
antly,) My dear Lord Cheap, this is kind of you. 

(james hopes that Maggie’s reason is not unbalanced,) 

DAVID {yjoho really ought to have had education). How de 
doo, Cheap .? 

JAMES {bewildered), Maggie 

MAGGIE. Yes, do call me Maggie. 

alick {gf^i^yuing). She ’s practising her first party, James. 
The swells are at the door. 

JAMES {heavily), I'hat ’s what I came to say. They are 
at the door. 

JOHN. Who ? 

JAMES. The swells ; in their motor. {He gives John 
three cards.) 

JOHN. ^ Mr. Tenterden.’ 

DAVID. Him that was speaking for you ? * 

JOHN. The same. He ’s a whip and an Honourable. 
‘ Lady Sybil 'Lenterden.’ {Frowns.) Her ! She ’s his sister. 

MAGGIE. A married woman ? 

JOHN. No. ‘ The Comtesse de la Briere.’ 

MAGGIE {the scholar). She must be French. 

JOHN. Yes; I think she’s some relation. She’s a 
widow. 

JAMES. But what am 1 to say to them ? (‘ Mr, Shand's 

compliments^ and he will be proud to receive them * is the very least 
that the Wylies expect.) i 

JOHN {who was evidently ?nadc for great eyids). Say I ’m very 
busy, but if they care to wait I hope presently to give them a 
few minutes. 

JAMES {thuyider struck). Good God, Mr. Shand ! 

{hut it makes him John’s more humble servafit than ever^ 
and he departs with the message,) 

JOHN {yiot unaware of the sensation he has created). I ’ll go 
up and let the crowd see me from the window. 

MAGGIE. But — but — what are we to do with these ladies ? 

JOHN {as he tramps upwards). It ’s your reception, Maggie ; 
this will prove you. 
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MAGGIE [growing smaller). Trll me what you know about 
this Lady Sybil ? j 

JOHN. The only thing I 'know about her is that she thinks 
me vulgar. 

MAGGIE. You ? 

JOHN. She has attended some of my meetings, and I ’m told 
she said that. 

MAcicHE. What could the woman mean ? 

JOHN. I wonder. When I come down I ’ll ask her. 

[JVith his departure Maggie’s nervousness increases,) 

A lick: [encouragingly). In at them, Maggie, with your 
F rench. 

MAGGIE. It ’s all slipping from me, father. 

DAVID [gloomily). I ’m sure to say ‘ for to come for to go.’ 
[The 7iewco}fiers glorify the room,, and maggie feels that 
they have lifted her up with the tongs and deposited her in 
one of the basins. T'hey are far from intending to be rude ; 

it is not their fault that thus do szvatis scatter the ducks. 
They^do not know that they are guests of the family^ they 
think merely that they are waiting with other strangers in 
a public room ; they undulate inquiringly,, and if maggie 
coidd undidate in return she would have no cause for offence. 
But she suddenly realises that this is an art as yet defiied 
her,, and that though david ?night buy her evening-gowns 
as fine as theirs [and is at this moment probably deciding to 
do so)y she would look better carrymg them in her arms than 
on her person. She also feels that to emerge from wraps 
as they are doing is more difficult than to plank your money 
on the counter for them. The comtesse she could forgive, 
for she is old ; but lady Sybil is young and beautiful and 
comes lazily to rest like a stately ship of Tarsus.) 

com'PESSE [smiling divinely,, and speakmg %vith such a pretty 
accent). I hope one is not in the wav. W c were told we might 
wait. 

MAGGIE [bravely clhnbing out of the basin). Certainly — I am 

sure — if you will be so — it is 

{She knows that david and her father are very sorry for her.) 
[A high voice is heard orating outside.) 

SYBIL [screwing her nose delickusly). He is at it again, 
auntie. 
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COMTESSE. Mon Dieu ! i^Lihe one begging pardon of the 
universe) It is Mr. ^'entcrdcn, pou understand, making one 
more of his delightful speeches td the crowd. Would you be 
so charming as to shut the door ? 

{This to DAVID in such appeal that she is evidently making 
the petition of her life, david saves her,) 

MAGGIE {detey'mined not to go wider). J’espere que vous — 
trouvez — cette — reunion — interessante ? 

COMTESSE. Vous parlez fran^ais ? Mais e’est charmant ! 
Voyons, causons un peu. Racontez-moi tout dc cc grand 
homme, toutes les choses merveilleuses qu’il a faites. 

MAGGIE. I — I — ^Je connais [Jlas !) 

COMTESSE {naughtily). Forgive me, mademoiselle, I thought 
you spoke French. 

SYBIL {ivho knows that david admires her shoulders). How 
wicked of you, auntie. {To Maggie) I assure you none of us 
can understand her when she gallops at that pace. 

magcjie {crushed). It doesn’t matter. I will tell Mr. Shand 
that you are here. ' 

sybil {draivling). Please don’t trouble him. We are really 
only waiting till my brother recovers and can take us back to 
our hotel, 

MAGGIE. I ’ll tell him. 

{She is glad to disappear up the stair,) 

COMTESSE. 'File lady seems distressed. Is she a relation of 
Mr. Shand ? 

DAVID. Not for to say a relation. She ’s my sister. Our 
name is Wylie. 

{But granite quan'ies are nothing to them,) 

COMTESSE. How do you do ? You are the committee man 
of Mr. Shand ? 

DAVID. No, just friends. 

COMTESSE {gaily to the basins). Aha ! I know you. Next, 
please ! Sybil, do you weigh yourself, or are you asleep ? 
(lady sybil has sunk indolently into a weighing-chair.) 
sybil. Not quit^e, auntie. 

COMTESSE {the mirror of la politesse). Tell me all about 
Mr. Shand. Was it here that he — picked up the pin ? 

DAVID. The pin ? 

COMTESSE, As / have read, a self-made man always begins 
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by picking up a pin. After that, as the memoirs say, his rise 
was rapid. 

(david, however y is once more rnaster of himself y and indeed 
has begun to tot up the cost of their garments,) 

DAVID. It wasn’t a pin he picked up, my lady ; it was >^300. 

ALicK {who feels that John’s greatness has been outside the 
conversation quite long enough). And his rise wasn’t so rapid, 
just at first, David ! 

DAVID. He had his fight. His original intention was to 
become a minister ; he ’s university-educated, you know ; he ’s 
not a working-man member. 

ALICK {with reverence). He ’s an M.A. But while he was 
a student he got a place in an iron-cementer’s business. 

COMTESSE {now far out of her depths). Iron-cementer .? 

DAVID, 'rtiey scrape boilers. 

COMTESSE. I see. ^'he fun men have, Sybil ! 

DAVID {with some solemnity). There have been millions 
made in scraping boilers. They say, father, he went into 
business so as*to be able to pay off the 

ALICK {slily). So I ’ve heard. 

COMTESSE. Aha — it was a loan ? 

(david and alick are astride their great stibject novj.) 

DAVID. No, a gift — of a sort — from some well-wishers. 
But they wouldn’t hear of his paying it off, fiither ! 

ALICK. Not them ! 

coM'i'ESSE {restraining an impulse to think of other things). 
That was kind, charming, 

ALICK {with a look at david). Yes. Well, my lady, he 
developed a perfect genius for the iron-cementing. 

DAVID. But his ambition wasn’t satisfied. Soon he had 
public life in his eye. As a heckler he was something fearsome ; 
they had to seat him on the platform for to keep him quiet. 
Next they had to let him into the Chair. After that he did 
all the speaking ; he cleared all roads before him like a fire- 
engine ; and when this vacancy occurred, you could hardly 
say it did occur, so quickly did he step into it.. My lady, there 
are few more impressive sights in the world than a Scotsman 
on the make. 

COMTESSE. I can well believe it. And now he has said 
farewell to boilers ? 
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DAVID [hnpressively). Not at all ; the firm promised jf he 
was elected for to make him thfrir London manager at ;^8oo 
a year. 

coMTESSE. There is a strong man for you, Sybil ; but I 
believe you are asleep. 

SYBIL (^stirTtHg herself). Honestly I ’m not. {^Siveetly to 
the others) But would you mind finding out whether my brother 
is drawing to a close ? 

(david goes out^ leaving poor alick marooned. The 
COMTESSE is kind to him.) 

COMTESSE. Thank you very much. {IVhich helps alick 
out.) Don’t you love a strong man, sleepy head ? 

SYBIL {preening herself), I never met one. 

COMTESSE. Neither have I. But if you did meet one, 
would he wake you up ? 

SYBIL. I dare say he would find there were two of us. 

COMTESSE {considering her). Yes, I think he would. Ever 
been in love, you cold thing ? 

SYBIL {yazvning). I have never shot up in flarne, auntie. 

COMTESSE. Think you could manage it ? 

SYBIL. If Mr. Right came along. 

COMTESSE. As a girl of to-day it would be your duty to 
tame him. 

SYBIL. As a girl of to-day I would try to do my duty. 

COMTESSE. And if it turned out that he tamed you instead ? 

SYBIL. He would have to do that if he were my Mr. Right. 

COMTESSE. And then ? 

SYBIL. Then, of course, I should adore him. Auntie, I 
think if I ever really love it will be like Mary Queen of Scots, 
who said of her Bothwell that she could follow him round the 
world in her nighty. 

COMTESSE. My petite ! 

SYBIL. I believe I mean it. 

COMTESSE. Oh, it is quite my conception of your character. 
Do you know, I am rather sorry for this Mr. John Shand. 

SYBIL {opening •her fine eyes). Why ? He is quite a boor, 
is he not ? 

COMTESSE. For that very reason. Because his great hour 
is already nearly sped. That wild bull manner that moves the 
multitude — they will laugh at it in your House of Commons. 
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SYJ^iL {mdlfferefit). I suppose so. 

COMTESSE. Yet if he had ejlucation 

SYBIL. Have wc not been hearing how superbly he is 
educated ? 

COMTESSE. It is such as you or me that he lu^eds to educate 
him now. y^ou could do it almost too well. 

SYBIL {with that pretty stretch of neck), I am not sufficiently 

interested. I retire in your favour. How would you begin ? 

COMTESSE. By asking him to drop in, about five, of course. 
By the way, I wonder is there a Mrs. Shand ? 

SYBIL. I have no idea. But they marry young. 

COMTESSE. If there is not, there is probably a lady waiting 
for him, somewhere in a boiler. 

SYBIL. I dare say. 

(m AGGIE descends.) 

MAGGIE. Mr. Shand will be down directly. 

COMTESSE. "^1 hank you. \ our brother has been giving us 
such an interesting account of his career. I forget, Sybil, 
whether he said that he was married. 

MAGGIE. No, he ’s not married ; but he will be soon. 

COMTESSE. Ah ! {She is merely making conversation.) A 
friend of yours ? 

MAGGIE {now a scorner of herself). I don’t think much of her. 

COMTESSE. In that case, tell me all about her. 

MAGGIE. I'here ’s not much to tell. She ’s common, and 
stupid. One of those who go in for self-culture ; and then 
when the test comes they break down. {JVith sinister enjoy- 
merit) She ’ll be the ruin of him. 

•COMTESSE. But is not that sad ! Figure to yourself how 
many men with greatness before them have been shipwrecked 
by marrying in the rank from which they sprang. 

MAGGIE. I ’ve told her that. 

COMTESSE. But she will not give him up ? 

MAGGIE. No. 

SYBIL. Why should she if he cares fi^r her ? What is her 
name ? 

MAGGIE. It ’s — Maggie. 

COMTESSE {still uninterested). Well, I am afraid that Maggie 
is to do for John, (john comes down.) Ah, our hero ! 

JOHN. Sorry I have kept you waiting. 'Fhe Comtesse ? 
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coMTESSE. And my niece Lady Sybil Tenterden. (sybil’s 
head viclines on its stem.) Shejis not really all my niece ; I 
mean I am only half of her aunt. ' What a triumph, r. Shand ! 

JOHN. Oh, pretty fair, pretty fair. Your brother has just 
finished addressing the crowd. Lady Sybil. 

SYBIL. Then we must not detain Mr. Shand, auntie. 

COMTESSE (who wiless her heart is touched thinks msincerity 
charmhig). Only one word. I heard you speak last night. 
Sublime ! Just the sort of impassioned eloquence that your 
House of Commons loves. 

JOHN. It ’s very good of you to say so. 

COMTESSE. But we must run. Bon soir. 

(sybil bows as to some one far away.) 

JOHN. Good-night, Lady Sybil. I hear you think I ’m 
vulgar. 

(Eyebrows are raised.) 

COMTESSE. My dear Mr. Shand, what absurd 

JOHN. I was told she said that after hearing me speak. 

COMTESSE. Quite a mistake, I ' 

JOHN (doggedly). Is it not true ? 

SYBIL leaking up^). You seem to know, Mr. Shand; 
and as you press me so unnecessarily — well, yes, that is how you 
struck me. 

COMTESSE. My child ! 

SYBIL (who is a little agitated). He would have it. 

JOHN (perplexed). What ’s the matter ? I just wanted to 
know, because if it ’s true I must alter it. 

COMTESSE. There, Sybil, see how he values your good 
opinion. 

SYBIL (her svelte figure giving like a fishing-rod). It is very 
nice of you to put it in that way, Mr. Shand. Forgive me. 

JOHN. But I don’t quite understand yet. Of course, it 
can’t matter to me. Lady Sybil, what you think of me ; what 
I mean is, that I mustn’t be vulgar if it would be injurious to 
my career. 

{^rhe fishmg-rod regains its rigidity.) 

SYBIL. I see. No, of course, I could not affect your career, 
Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (who quite understands that he is being challenged). 
That ’s so. Lady Sybil, meaning no offence. 
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SYBIL [who has a naughty little impediment in her voice when 
she a most alluring. Of course not. And wc arc friends 
again ? 

JOHN. Certainly. 

SYBIL. Then I hope you will come to sec me in London as 
I present no terrors. 

JOHN {he is a ?nan^ is John). I ’ll be very pleased. 

SYBIL. Any afternoon about five. 

JOHN. Much obliged. And you can teach me the things 
I don’t know yet, if you ’ll be so kind. 

SYBir, [the impediment becoming more assertive^ If you wish 
it, I shall do my best. 

JOHN, 'rhank you. Lady Sybil. And who knows there 
may be one or two things I can teach you. 

SYBIL {it has 710ZV become an angeVs hiccough). Yes, we can 
help one another. Good-bye till then. 

JOHN. Good-bye. Maggie, the ladies are going. 

[During this skirmish mac;gie has stood apart. At the 
mentmfi of her name they glance at one another. John 
escorts sybil, but the comtesse turns hack.) 

COMTESSE. Are you, then, the Maggie ? (maggie nods 
rather defiantly and the comtesse is distressed.) But if I had 
known 1 would not have said those things. Please forgive an 
old woman. 

MAGGIE. It doesn't matter. 

comtesse. I — I dare say it will be all right. Made- 
moiselle, if I were you I would not encourage those tlte-d-tites 
with Lady Sybil. I am the rude one, but she is the dangerous 
orjc ; and I am afraid his impudence has attracted her. Bon 
voyage.^ Miss Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Good-bye — but I can speak French. Je parle 
fran^ais. Isn’t that right ? 

COMTESSE. But yes, it is excellent. [Making things easy for 
her) C’est tres bien. 

MAGGIE. Je me suis cmbrouillec — la derniere fois. 

COMTESSE. Good ! Shall I speak more sjowly ? 

MACJGIE. No, no. Non, non, faster, faster. 

COMTESSE. J ’admire votre courage ! 

MAGGIE. Je coinprends chaque mot. 

COMTESSE. Parfait ! Bravo ! 
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MAGGIE, Voila ! 

COMTESSE. Supcrbc ! . 

{She goes, applauding; hid maggie has a moment of 
elation, which however has passed before joiiN returns for 
his hat,) 

MAGGIE. Have you more speaking to do, John ? 

{He is somehow in high good-humour,) 

JOHN. I must run across and address the Cowcaddens Club. 
{He sprays his throat with a hand-spray,) I wonder if I am 
vulgar, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. You are not, but / am. 

JOHN. Not that 1 can sec. 

MAGGIE. Look how overdressed 1 am, John ! I knew it 
was too showy wlien I ordered it, and yet I could not resist the 
thing. But I will tone down, I will. What did you think of 
Lady Sybil ? 

JOHN. 'That young woman had better be careful. She ’s 
a bit of a besom, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. She ’s beautiful, John. ♦ 

JOHN. She has a neat way of stretching herself. For 
playing with she would do as well as another. 

{She looks at him wistfully,) 

MAGGIE. You couldn’t stay and have a talk for a few 
minutes ? 

JOHN. If you want me, Maggie. The longer you keep 
them waiting, the more they think of you. 

MAGGIE. When are you to announce that we ’re to be 
married, John ? 

JOHN. I won’t he long. You ’ve waited a year more thgn 
you need have done, so 1 think it ’s your due I should hurry 
things now. 

MAGGIE. I think it ’s noble of you. 

JOHN. Not at all, IMaggie ; the nobleness has been yours 
in waiting so patiently. And your brothers would insist on it 
at any rate. They ’re watching me like cats with a mouse. 

MAGGIE. It ’s,so little I ’ve done to help. 

JOHN, I'hree hundred pounds. 

MAGGIE. I ’m getting a thousand per cent, for it, 

JOHN. And very pleased I am you should think so, Maggie 

MAGGIE. Is it terrible hard to you, John ? 
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JOHN. It ’s not hard at all. 1 can say truthfully, Maggie, 
that all, or nearly all, I Ve seen of you in these six years has 
gone to increase my respect foi you. 

MAGGIE. Respect ! 

JOHN. And a bargain ’s a bargain. 

MAGGIE. If it wasn’t that you ’re so glorious to me, John, 
I would let you off. 

(There is a gleam in his eye^ but he puis it out.) 

JOHN. In my opinion, Maggie, we ’ll be a very happy pair. 

{^She accepts this eagerly.) 

mac;gie. We know each other so well, John, don’t we ? 

JOHN. I ’in an extraordinary queer character, and I suppose 
nobody knows me well except myself ; but 1 know you, Maggie, 
to the very roots of you. 

(She magnanhnously lets this remark alone.) 

MAGGIE. And it ’s not as if there was any otlier woman you 
— fancied more, John. 

JOHN. T here ’s none whatever. 

MAGGIE. Ilf there ever should be — oh, if there ever should 
be ! Some woman with charm. 

JOHN, Maggie, you forget yourself. T here couldn’t be 
another woman once I was a married man. 

MAGGIE. One has heard of such things. 

JOHN. Not in Scotsmen, Maggie ; not in Scotsmen. 

MAGGIE. I ’ve sometime^s thought, John, that the difference 
between us and the English is that the Scotch are hard in all 
other respects but soft with women, and the English are hard 
with women but soft in all other respects. 

JOHN. You ’ve forgotten the grandest moral attribute of a 
Scotsman, Maggie, that he ’ll do nothing which might damage 
his career. 

MAGGIE. Ah, but John, whatever you do, \'ou do it so 
tremendously ; and if you were to love, what a passion it 
would be. 

JOHN. There ’s something in that, I suppose. 

MAGGIE. And then, what could I do ? ^'or the desire of 
my life now, John, is to help you to get everything you want, 
except just that I want you to have me, too. 

JOHN. We ’ll get on fine, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. You ’re just making the best of it. Tliey say that 
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love is sympathy, and if that ’s so, mine must be a great love 
for you, for I see all you are feeling this night and bfavely 
hiding ; I feel for you as if I was 'John Shand myself. {He sighs.) 

JOHN. I had best go to the meeting, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Not yet. Can you look me in the face, John, and 
deny that there is surging within you a mighty desire to be 
free, to begin the new life untrammelled ? 

JOHN. Leave such maggots alone, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. It ’s a shame of me not to give you up, 

JOHN. I would consider you a very foolish woman if you did. 

MAGGIE. If I were John Shand I would no more want to 
take Maggie Wylie with me through the beautiful door that has 
opened wide for you than I would want to take an old pair of 
shoon. Why don’t you bang the door in my face, John ? {jI 
tremor runs through john.) 

JOHN. A bargain ’s a bargain, Adaggic. 

(MAGGIE moves ahout^ an eerie figure^ breaking into little 
cries. She flutters round him^ threateningly.) 

MAGGIE. Say one word about wanting to get» out of it, and 
I ’ll put the lawyers on you. 

JOHN. Have I hinted at such a thing ? 

MAGGIE. The document holds you hard and fast. 

JOHN. It does, 

{She gloats miserably.) 

MAGGIE. 'Fhe woman never rises with the man. I ’ll drag 
you down, John. I ’ll drag you down. 

JOHN. Have no fear of that, I won’t let you. I ’m too 
strong. 

MAGGIE. You ’ll miss the prettiest thing in the world, ajid 
all owing to me. 

JOHN. What ’s that ? 

MAGGIE. Romance. 

JOHN. Poof ! 

MAGGIE. All ’s cold and grey without it, John. They that 
have had it have slipped in and out of heaven. 

JOHN. You ’re exaggerating, Maggie. 

MAGGIE, You ’ve worked so hard, you ’ve had none of the 
fun that comes to most men long before they ’re your age. 

JOHN. I never was one for fun. I cannot call to mind, 
Maggie, ever having laughed in my life. 
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MAGGIE. You have no sense of humour. 

jbiiN. Not a spark. 

MAGGIE. I Vc sometimes thought that if you had, it might 
make you fonder of me. I think one needs a sense of humour 
to be fond of me. 

JOHN. I remember reading of some one that said it needed 
a surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotsman’s head. 

MAGGIE. Y es, that ’s been said. 

JOHN. What beats me, Maggie, is how you could insert a 
joke with an operation. 

[He considers this and gives it up.) 

MAGGIE. That ’s not the kind of fun I was thinking of. I 
mean fun with the lasses, John — gay, jolly, harmless fun. They 
could be impudent fashionable beauties now, stretching them- 
selves to attract you, like that hiccoughing little devil, and run- 
ning away from you, and crooking their fingers to you to run 
after them. 

[He dr/nvs a hig breath.) 

JOHN. N'o, I never had that. 

MAGGIE. It ’s every man’s birthright, and you would have 
it now but for me. 

JOHN. I can do without, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. It ’s like missing out all the Saturdays. 

JOHN. You feel sure, I suppose, that an older man wouldn’t 
suit you better, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. I couldn’t feel surer of anything. You ’re just 
my ideal. 

JOHN. Yes, yes. Well, that ’s as it should be. 

[She threatens him again.) 

MAGGIE. David has the document. It ’s carefully locked away. 

JOHN. He would naturally take good care of it. 

[The pride of the Wylies deserts her.) 

MAGCJiE. John, I make you a solemn promise that, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of our marriage, if you should 
ever fall in love I ’ll act differently from other wives. 

JOHN. There will be no occasion, Magg4,\ 

[Her voice becomes tremulous.) 

MAGGIE. John, David doesn’t have the document. He 
thinks he has, but I have it here. 

[Somewhat heavily john surveys the fatal paper.) 
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JOHN. Well do T mind the look of it, Maggie. Yes, yes, 
that it. Unipha ! ' 

MAGGIE. You don’t ask why I ’ve brought it. 

JOHN, Why did you ? 

MAGGIE. Because I thought I might perhaps have the cour- 
age and the womanliness to give it back to you. (john has a 
brief dreain.) Will you never hold it up against me in the 
future that I couldn’t do that ? 

JOHN. I promise you, Maggie, I never will. 

MAGCJiE. To go back to the Pans and take up my old life 
there, when all these six years my eyes have been centred on 
this night ! I ’ve been waiting for this night as long as you 
have been ; and now to go back there, and wizen and dry up, 
when I might be married to John Shand ! 

JOHN. And you wnll be, Maggie. \ ou have my word. 

MAGGIE. Never — never — never, {fhe tears up the docu-- 
merit. He remains seated immovable^ hut the gleam returns to his 
eye. She rages first at herself and then at him,) I ’m a fool, a 
fool, to let you go. I tell you, you ’ll rue this day,Tor you need 
me, you ’ll come to grief without me. I'here ’s nobody can 
help you as I could have helped you. I ’m essential to your 
career, and you ’re blind not to see it. 

JOHN. What ’s that, Maggie ? In no circumstances would 
I allow any meddling with my career. 

MAGGIE. You would iievcr have known I was meddling 
with it. But that ’s over. Don’t be in too great a hurry to 
marry, John. Have your fling with the beautiful dolls first, 
(jet the whiphand of the haughty ones, John. Give them 
their licks. Kvery time they hiccough let them have an extra 
slap in memory of me. And be sure to remember this, my 
man, that the one who marries you will find you out. 

JOHN. Find me out } 

MAGGIE. However careful a man is, his wife always finds 
out his failings. 

JOHN. I don’t know, Maggie, to what failings you refer. 

{T. he Coivcffddens Club has hurst its walls y and is pouring 
this way to raise the new Member on its crest. The first 
wave hurls itself against the barber^ s shop with cries of 
‘ Shafidy Shandy Shand J ’ For a moment john stems the 
torrent by planting his back against the door,) 
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You arc acting under an impulse, Maggie, and I can’t take 
advantage of it. '^Diink the matter over, and wc ’ll speak about 
it in the morning. 

MAGGIE. No, I can’t go through it again. It ends to- 
night and now. Clood luck, John. 

[She is immediately suhmey'ged in the sea that surges through 
the doory bydfiging much wreckage zvith it. In a 7noment the 
place is so full that another cupful could not find standing 
rootn. Some slippeyy ones are squeezed upzvurds and 
re?nain aloft as warnings, john has jumped on to the 
stair.^ and harangues the flood vainly like another Canute, 
It is something about freedorn and noble minds y andy though 
unheardy goes to all headsy including the speaker* s. By the 
time he is audible sentimeyit has hmi for her own,) 

JOHN. But, gentlemen, one may have too much even of 
freedom. (Noy no.) ^ es, Mr. Adamsoti. One may want 
to be tied. (Never y never.) I say yes, Willie Cameron ; and 
I have found a young lady who I am pnmd to say is willing to 
be tied to me. ’ I ’m to be married ! {ITpjoar) Her name ’s 
Miss Wylie. (Transport.) Quiet; she ’s here now. (Frenzy.) 
She was here ! Where arc you, Adaggie (A small voice — 

^ I ’m here.’ A hundred great voices — ‘ Where — where — 
where ? ’ The small voice — ‘ I ’ni bo little none of you can 
see me.’) 

(Three meUy mane of IFylie^ bujfet their way foy'ward.) 

DAVID. James, father, have you grip of her ? 

ALTCK. We ’ve got her. 

DAVID. Then hoist her up. 

(The queer little elated figure is raised aloft. U ith her 
fiyigers she can just touch the stars. Not unconscious of the 
yiohility of his behaviour y the her o of the eveyiing points an 
impressive finger at her.) 

JOHN. Gentlemen, the future Mrs. John Shand ! (Cries of 
Speechy speech I ’) No, no, being a lady she can’t make a speech, 
but 

(The heroine of the evening suy py ises him.) 

MAGcjiE. I can make a speech, «irid I will make a speech, 
and it ’s in two words, and they ’re these — {fioldbig out her arms 
to enfold all the ynembers of the Cozveaddens Club) — My Con- 
stituents ! (Deynentia.) 
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A FEW minutes ago the Comtesse dc la Briere, who has not 
recently been in Kngland, was shown into the London home 
of the Shands. Though not sufficiently interested to express 
her surprise in words, she raised her eyebrows on finding herself 
in a charming room ; she had presumed that the Shand scheme 
of decoration would be as impossible as themselves. 

It is the little room behind the dining-room for which English 
architects have long been famous ; ‘ Make something of this, 
and you will indeed be a clever one,^ they seem to say to you 
as they unveil it. The Comtesse finds that John has undoubt- 
edly made something of it. It is his ‘ study ’ (mon Dieu, the 
words these English use !) and there is nothing in it that 
oflFends ; there is so much not in it too that might so easily have 
been there. It is not in the least ornate ; there arc no colours 
quarrelling with each other (unseen, unheard by the blissful 
occupant of the revolving chair) ; the Comtesse has not even 
the gentle satisfaction of noting a ‘ suite ’ in stained oak. 
Nature might have taken a share in the decorations, so restful 
are they to the eyes ; it is the working room of a man of culture, 
probably lately down from (Oxford ; at a first meeting there is 
nothing in it that pretends to be what it is not. Our visitor 
is a little disappointed, but being fair-minded blows her abseiit 
host a kiss for disappointing her. 

He has even, she observes with a twinkle, made something 
of the most difficult of his possessions, the little wife. For 
Maggie, who is here receiving her, has been quite creditably toned 
down. He has put her into a little grey frock that not only 
deals gently with her personal defects, but is in harmony with 
the room. Evidently, however, she has not ‘ risen ’ with him, 
for she is as stupid as ever ; the Comtesse, who remembers 
having liked her the better of the two, could shake her for being 
so stupid. For instance, why is she not asserting herself in 
that other apartment ? 

348 
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Hie other apartment is really a correctly solemn dining- 
room, of which we have a glimpse through partly open folding- 
doors. At this moment it is harbouring Mr. Shand’s ladies’ 
committee, who sit with pens and foolscap round the large table, 
awaiting the jidvcnt of their leader. There arc nobly wise ones 
and some foolish ones among them, for we are back in the 
strange days when it was considered ‘ unwomanly ’ for women 
to have minds. The Comtesse peeps at them with curiosity, 
as they arrange their papers or are ushered into the dining-room 
through a door which we cannot see. To her frivolous lady- 
ship they are a species of wild fowl, and she is specially amused 
to find her niece among them. She demands an explanation 
as soon as the communicating doors close. 

COMTESSE. TLVll me, since when has my dear Sybil become 
one of these ladies ? It is not like her. 

(maggie is obviously not denser enough to understand the 
woman question. Her eye rests longingly on a half-finished 
stocking as she innocently hut densely replies :) 

MAGGIE. 1 think it was about the time that my husband 
took up their cause. 

(The coM i’ESSE has been hearing tales of lady sybil and 
the barbarian ; and after having the grace to hesitate^ 
she speaks with the directness for which she is famed in 
Mayfair,) 

COMTESSE. Mrs. Shand, excuse me for saying that if half of 
what I hear be true, your husband is seeing that lady a great deal 
too often. (mag(,ie is expressionless ; she reaches for her 
st9ckingy whereat her guest loses patience,) Oh, mon Dieu, put 
that down ; you can buy them at two francs the pair. Airs. 
Shand, why do not you compel yourself to take an intelligent 
interest in your husband’s work ? 

MAGGIE. I typewrite his speeches. 

COMTESSE. But do you know what they are about r 

MAGGIE, 'riiey are about various subjects. 

COMTESSE. Oh ! 

(Did MAGCUE give her an unseen qurzztcal glance before 
demurely resuming the knitting ? One is not certain^ as 
JOHN has come in, and this obliterates her, Scotsman 
on the fnakcy of whom david has spoken reverently y is still 
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to he read — m a somewhat better bound volume — m John 
shand’s person ; but it is as doggedly honest a face as ever ; 
and he cha?npions women^ 7iot for personal endsy but because 
his blessed days of pover'ty gave him a light upon their 7ieeds, 
His self-satisfaction y hoivevcry has imreasedy and he has 
pleasajitly forgotten some thhigs. For insta7icey he ca7i now 
call out ‘ Porter ’ at railway stations without dropping his 
hands for the Inwrow. Maggie introduces the comtesse, 
and he is still undaimted.) 

JOHN. I remember you well — Ghisgow. 

COM1T.SSE. It must be quite two years ago, A4r. Shaiid. 
(jOHN has 710 objectio7i to showing that he has had a classical 
educatio7i,) 

JOHN. Te7npus fugity Comtesse. 

COMTESSE. I have not been much in this country since then, 
and I return to find you a coming man. 

{Fortunately his lear7iing u ternpei ed with modesty,) 

JOHN. Oh, 1 don’t know, I don’t know. 

COMTESSE. 'The Ladies’ Champion, 

{His modesty is tempered with a respect for truth.) 

JOHN. Well, well. 

COMTESSE. And you are about, as I understand, to introduce 
a bill to give women an equal right witli men to grow beards 
{tvhich is all she knows about it. He takes the re7tiark literally), 

JOHN. There ’s notliing about beards in it, Comtesse. 
{She gives him time to cogitate y aftd is pleased to 7iote that there is 
710 result,) Have you typed my speech, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE Yes ; twenty-six pages. {She produces it from a 
drawer,) • 

{Perhaps John wishes to impress the visitor,) 

JOHN. I ’m to give the ladies’ committee a general idea of 
it. Just see, Maggie, if I know the peroration. ‘ In con- 
clusion, Mr. Speaker, these are the reasonable demands of every 
intelligent f'nglishwoman ’ — 1 had better say British woman — 
‘ and I am proud to nail them to my flag ’ — 

{The visiiov is properly hnpressed,) 

COMTESSE. Oho ! defies his leaders ! 

JOHN. — ‘ so long as I can do so without embarrassing the 
Government.’ 

COMTESSE. Ah, ah, Mr. Shand ! 
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JOHN. ‘ I call upon the Front Bench, sir, loyally but 
firmly - 

COMTESSE. Firm again ! 

JOHN. — ^either to accept my Bill, or to promise without 
delay to bring in one of their own j and if they decline to do so 
I solemnly warn them that though 1 will not press the matter 
to a division just now ’ — 

COMTESSE. Ahem ! 

JOHN. — ‘ I will bring it forward again in the near future 
And now, Comtesse, know that 1 ’m not going to divide — 
and not another soul knows it. 

COMTESSE. I am indeed flattered by your cmifidcnce. 

JOHN. I ’ve only told you because I don’t care who knows 
now. 

COMTESSE. Oh ! 

{Somehow maggie seems to he dissatisfied.) 

MAGGIE. But why is that, John ? 

JOHN. I daren’t keep the Government in doubt any longer 
about what X mean to do. I ’ll show the whips the speech 
privately to-night, 

MAGGIE {ivho still wants to knozv). But not to go to a division 
is hedging, isn’t it ? Is that strong ^ 

JOHN. 'Fo make the speech at all, Maggie, is stronger than 
most would dare. They would do for me if I went to a division. 

MAGGIE. Bark but not bite ? 

JOHN. Now, now, Maggie, you >c out of your depth. 

MAGGIE. I suppose that ’s it. 

{The COMTESSE remains in the shallows.) 

COMTESSE. But what will the ladies say, Mr. Shand r 

JOHN. 'Fhcy won’t like it, Comtessc, but they Vc got to 
lump it. 

{Here the maid appears with a card for maggie, who 
considers it quietly.) 

JOHN. Any one of importance ? 

MAGGIE. No. 

JOHN. ITen I ’m ready, Maggie. 

[This is evide7itly an intimation that she is to open the 
folding^doorSi and he makes an effective entrance into 
the dining-room^ his thumb in his zvaistcoat. There is a 
delicious clapping of hands fro?n the committee^ arid the door 
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closes. JSlot till then does maggie, who has grown thought- 
ful y tell her maid to admit the visitor.) 

coMTESSE. Another lady, Mrs. Shand } 

MAGGIE. The card says ‘ Mr. Charles Venables.’ 

{The COMTESSE is really interested at last.) 

COMTESSE. Charles Venables ! l^o you know him ? 

MAGGIE. I think I call to mind meeting one of that name 
at the Foreign Office party. 

COMTESSE. One of that name ! He who is a Minister of 
your Cabinet. But as you know him so little why should he 
call on you ? 

MAGGIE. I wonder. 

(m aggie’s glance ivanders to the drazver in zvhich she has 
replaced John’s speech.) 

COMTESSE. Well, well, I shall take care of you, petite. 

MAGGIE. 1^0 you know him ? 

COMTESSE. Do I know him ! TL'he last time I saw him 
he asked me to — to — hem ! — ma cherie, it was thirty years ago. 

MAGGIE. Thirty years ! ^ 

COMTESSE. I was a pretty woman then. I dare say I shall 
detest him now ; but if I find I do not — let us have a little plot 
— I shall drop this book ; and then perhaps you will be so 
charming as — as not to be here for a little while ? 

(mr. VENABLES, zvho euterSy is such a courtly seigneur that 
he seems to bring the eighteenth century with hhn ; you feel 
that his sedan chair is at the door. He stoops over Maggie’s 
plebeian hand.) 

VENABLES. I hope you will pardon my calling, Mrs. Shand ; 
we had such a pleasant talk the other evening. • 

(maggie, of courscy is at once deceived by his gracious 
manner.) 

MAGGIE. I think it ’s kind of you. Do you know each 
other ? The Comtesse de la Brierc. 

{He repeats the name with some emotion y and the comtesse, 
half mischievously y half sadly y holds a hand before her face.) 

VENABLES. Crtmtesse. 

COMTESSE. Thirty years, Mr. Venables. 

{He gallantly removes the hand that screens her face.) 

VENABLES. It clocs not scem so much. 

{She gives him a similar scrutiny.) 
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COMTESSE. Mon Dicu, it seems all that ! 

(They smile rather ruefully, Maggie like a kind hostess 
relieves the tension.) 

MAGGIE. The Comtesse has taken a cottage in Surrey for 
the summer. 

VENABLES. I am overjoyed. 

COMTESSE. No, Charles, you are not. You no longer care. 
Fickle one ! And it is only thirty yc^ars. 

(He sinks into a chair beside her.) 

VENABLES. Those heavenly evenings, Comtesse, on the 
Bosphorus. 

COMTESSE. I refuse to talk of them. I hate you. 

(But she drops the hooky and maggie fades from the room. 
It is not a very clever departure^ and the old diplomatist 
smiles. Then he sighs a beautiful sigh y for he does all things 
beautifully.) 

VENABLES. It is mooiilight, Comtesse, on the Golden 
Horn. 

COMTESSE, Who arc those two young things in a caique ? 

VENABLES. Is lic tlic bravc Leander, Comtesse, and is she 
Hero of tlic Lamp ? 

COMTESSE. No, she is the foolish wife of the French 
Ambassador, and he is a good-for-nothing British attache trying 
to get her husband’s secrets out of her. 

VENABLES. Is it possible ! ''Fhcy part at a certain garden 
gate. 

COMTESSE. Oh, Charles, Charles ! 

VENABLES. But you promised to come back ; I waited there 
tijl dawn. Blanche, if you had come back 

COMTESSE. How is JMrs. Venables ? 

VENABLES. She is rather poorly. / think it ’s gout. 

COMTESSE. And you i 

VENABLES. I creak a little in the mornings. 

COMTESSE. So do I. 'Fherc is such a good man at Wies- 
baden. 

VENABLES. The Homburg fellow is better. The way he 
patched me up last summer — Oh, Lord, Lord ! 

COMTESSE. Yes, Charles, the game is up ; we are two old 
fogies. (They groan in unison ; then she raps him sharply on the 
knuckles.) Tell me, sir, what are you doing here : 

M 
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VENABLES. Merely ;i friendly call. 

COMTESSE. I do not believe it. 

VENABLES. The samc woman ; the old delightful candour. 

COMTESSE. The samc man ; the old fibs. (She sees that 
the door is asking a question.) Yes, come, Mrs. Shand, T have 
had quite enough of him ; I warn you he is here for some 
crafty purpose. 

MAGC5IE {drawing back timidly). Surely not ? 

VENABLES. Really, Comtesse, you make conversation 
difficult, ^lo show that my intentions are innocent, Mrs. 
Shand, I propose that you choose the subject. 

MAGGIE {relieved). There, Comtesse. 

VENABLES. I hope your husband is well } 

MAGGIE. Yes, thank you. {TVith a happy thought) I 
decide that we talk about him. 

VENABLES. If you wish it. 

COMTESSE. Be careful ; he has chosen the subject. 

MAGGIE. 1 chose it, didn’t I I 

VENABLES. You kiiow you did, 

MAGGIE {appealingly). You admire John \ 

VENABLES. Very much. But he puzzles me a little. Y ou 
Scots, Mrs. Shand, arc such a mixture of the practical and the 
emotional that you escape out of an Englishman’s hand like a 
trout. 

MAGGIE {open-eyed). Do we ? 

VENABLES. Well, iiot you, but your husband. I have 
known few men make a worse beginning in the House. He 
had the most atrocious bow-wow public-park manner 

COMTESSE. I remember that manner ! 

MAGGIE. No, he hadn’t. 

VENABLES {soothingly). At first. But by his second session 
he had shed all that, and he is now a pleasure to listen to. By 
the way, Comtesse, have you found any dark intention in 
that ? 

COMTESSE. You wanted to know whether he talks over 
these matters with his wife ; and she has told you that he 
does not. 

MAGGIE {indignantly), I haven’t said a word about it, have I ? 

VENABLES. Not a word. M hen, again, I admire him for 
his impromptu speeches. 
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M^c;oi£. What is impromptu ? 

VENABLES. Unprepared. They have contained some grave 
blunders, not so much of judgment as of taste 

MAGGIE {hotly). 1 don’t think so. 

VENABLES. Pai'doii iiic. But he has righted himself sub- 
sequently in the neatest way. I liavc always found that the 
man whose second thoughts are good is worth watching. Well, 
Comtesse, I sec you have something to say. 

coMTESSE. You are wondering whether she can tell you 
who gives him his second thoughts. 

MAGGIE. Gives them to John ? I would like to sec any- 
body try to give thoughts to John. 

VENABLES. Quite so. 

COMTESSE. Is there anything more that has roused your 
admiration, Charles ? 

VENABLES {purring. Let me see. Yes, we are all much 
edified by his humour. 

COMTESSE {surprised indeed). His humour ? ^Fhat man ! 

MAGGIE {with hauteur). Why not ? 

VENABLES. I assure you, Comtesse, some of the neat things 
in his speeches convulse the House. A word has even been 
coined for them — Shandisms. 

COMTESSE {slo%i)ly recovering from a blozv). Humour ’ 

VENABLES. Ill Conversation, I admit, he strikes one as 
being — ^ah — somewhat lacking in humour. 

COMTESSE {pouncing). ^\)U are wondering who supplies his 
speeches with the humour. 

MAGGIE. Supplies John ? 

VENABLES. Now that you mention it, some of his Shandisms 
do have a curiously feminine quality. 

COMTESSE. You havc thought it might be a woman. 

VENABLES. Really, Comtesse- — 

COMTESSE. I see it all. Charles, you thought it might be 
the wife ! 

VENABLES {flinging up his hands). I own up. 

MAGGIE {heivildered). r 

VENABLES. Forgive me, I see I was wrong, 

MAGGIE {alarmed). Have I been doing John any harm ? 

VENABLES. Oil the Contrary, I am relieved to know that 
there are no hairpins in his speeches. If he is at home, Mrs. 
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Shand, may I see him ? I am going to be rather charmirig to 
him. 

MAOGiE {drawn in two directions). Yes, he is — oh yes — 
but 

VENABLES. That is to say, Comtessc, if he proves liimself 
the man I believe him to be. 

{This arrests Maggie almost as she has reached the dining- 
room door.) 

M\GGiE {hesitating). He is very busy just now. 

VENABLES {smiling). I think he will see me. 

MAGGIE. Is it something about his speech ? 

VEN.\BLES {the smile hardening). Well, yes, it is. 

MAGGIE. Then I dare say I could tell you what you want 
to know without troubling him, as I 've been typing it. 

VENABLES {with a sigh). I don’t acquire information in that 
way. 

COMTESSE. I trust not. 

MAGGIE. There ’s no secret about it. He is to show it to 
the whips to-night. ' 

VEN.tBLES {sharply). You are sure of that .? 

COMTESSE. It is quite true, Charles. I heard him say so j 
and indeed he repeated what he called the ‘ peroration ’ before 
me. 

MAGGIE. I know it by heart. {She plays a bold game.) 

' These are the demands of all intelligent British women, and 
J am proud to nail them to my flag ’ — 

COMTESSE. The very words, Mrs. Shand. 

MAGGIE {looking at her imploringly) ‘And 1 don’t care how 
they may embarrass the (lovernment.’ (TAr comtessk .'f 
bereft of speech, so suddenly has she been introduced to the real 
MAGGIE shand.) ‘ If the right honourable gentleman will 
give US his pledge to introduce a similar Bill this session I will 
willingly withdraw mine ; but otherwise I solemnly warn him 
that I will press the matter now to a division.’ 

{She turns her face from the great man ; she has gone white.) 

VENABLES {after a pause). Capital. 

(TAtf blood returns to Maggie’s heart.) 

COMTESSE (yuho is beginning to enjoy herself very much). 'I 'hen 
you are pleased to kijow that he means to, as you say, go to a 
division ? 
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VENABLES. Delighted. The courage of it will be the 
niakfng of him. 

c:c)MTESSE. I sec 

VENABLES. I f.id lie been to hedge we should have known 
that he was a pasteboard knight and have disregarded him. 

COMTESSE. 1 see. 

(She desires to catch the eye of Maggie, hut it is carefully 
turned from her.) 

VENABLES. Mrs. Shaiid, let us have him in at once. 

COMTESSE. Yes, yc^s, indeed. 

(Maggie’s anxiety returns, hut she has to call JOHN in.) 

JOHN {impressed). Mr. Venables ! 'I'his is an honour. 

VENABLES. How arc you, Shand .? 

JOHN. Sit down, sit down. {Beco?ntng hhnself again.) I 
can guess wliat you have come about. 

VENABLES. Ah, you Scotsmen. 

JOHN. Of couF'se I know I ’in harassing the Government 
a good deal 

VENABLES \hlandly). Not at all, Shand. I'he Government 
are very pleased. 

JOHN. You don’t expect me to believe tliat r 

VENABLES. I Called here to give you the proof of it. You 
may know that we arc to have a big meeting at Leeds on the 
24th, when two Ministers are to speak. There is room for a 
third speaker, <ind I am authorised to offer that place to you. 

JOHN. 'To me ! 

VENAin.Es. Yes. 

JOHN {swellhig). It w'ould be — the (ji)\ ernment taking me up 

VENABf.Es. Don’t make too much of it ; it would be an 
acknowledgment that they look upon vou as one of their Hkelv 
young men 

MAGGIE. John ! 

JOHN (not found wanting in a trying hour). It 's a bribe. 
You are offering me this on condition that I don’t make my 
speech. How can you think so meanlv of me as to believe that 
I would play the women’s cause false for the? sake of my own 
advancement. I refuse your bribe. 

VENABLES (liking him for the first tune). Good. But \ou 
are wrong. T.'here are no conditions, and we want you to 
make your speech. Now do you accept 
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JOHN {still suspicious). If you make me the same offer after 

you have read it. I insist on your read in}; it first. ^ 

venapi.es {sighifig). By all nutans. 

(maoote is hi ail agony as shr sees John hand the speech In 
his leader. On the other handy the com tesse thrills.) 

But I assure you wc look on the speech as a small matter. 
The important thing is your intention of going to a division ; 
and we agree to that also. 

JOHN {losing his head). What ’s that ? 

VENABLES. Ycs, we agree. 

JOHN. But — but — why, you have been threatening to ex- 

communicate me if I dared. 

VENABLES. All done to test you, Shand. 

JOHN. To test me } 

VENABLES. W(' kiKw that a division on your Bill can have 
no serious significance ; wc shall see to that. And so the test 
was to be whether you had the pluck to divide the House. Had 
you been intending to talk big in this speech, and then hedge, 
through fear of the (lovernment, they would •have had no 
further use for vou. 

JOHN {heavily). I understand. {Rut there is one thing he 
cannot understandy which isy why venabi.fs should he so sure that 
he is not to hedge.) 

VENABLES {turning over the pages carelessly). Any of your 
good things in this, Shand r 

JOHN {whose one desire is to get the pages hack). Xo, I — no — 
it isn’t necessary vou should read it now. 

VENABLES {from politeness only). Merely for my own 
pleasure. I shall h>ok through it this evening. {He rolls i/p 
the speech to put it in his pocket, john turns despairingly to 
MAGGIE, though well aware that no help can come from her.) 

MAGGIE. 'That’s tile only copy there is, John. {To 
VENABLES) Let mc make a fresh one, and send it to you in an 
hour or two. 

VENABLES {good-iiaturedly). I could not put you to that 
trouble, Mrs. Shgnd. I will take good care of it. 

MAGGIE. If anything were to happen to you on the way 
home, wouldn’t whatever is in your pocket be considered to b(‘ 
the property of your heirs ? 

VENABLES {laughing). Now there is forethought ’ Shand, 
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I think that after that ! (^He returns the speech to John, 

whose hand swallows it greedily.) She ib Scotch too, Comtesse. 

C’OMTj{<ssE [delighted). Yes, she is Scotch too. 

VENAJJLKS. 'riiough thc oiily persons likely to do for me in 
the street, Shand, are your ladies’ committee, Kver since they 
took the horse out of my brougham, I can scent them a mile 
away. 

COMTESSE. A mile ? Charles, peep in there. 

[He softly turns the handle of the dining-room door^ and 
realises that his scent is 7iot so good as he had thought it. 
He bids his hostess and the com i esse good-hye in a burlesque 
whisper and tiptoes off to safer places. JOHN having gone 
out with him^ mackue can 710 lo7iger avoid the comtesse’s 
reproachfid eye. I hat much i7ijured lad\ adva7ices up 07 i 
her with accusing ffiger.) 

c'OMTESS^. So, madam ! 

(mac.cue is prepared for her.) 

MAcaiiE. I don’t know what you mean. 

com'I'esse.* ^'es, you do. I mean that there is some one 
who ‘ helps ’ our Air. Shand. 

MAGGIE, 'riiere ’s not. 

comtesse. And it is a woman, and it ’s you. 

MAGGIE. I help in thc little things. 

COMTESSE. 1 he little things ! Ai ou are the Pin he picked 
up and that is to make his fortune. And now what I want to 
know is whether your John is aware that vou help at all. 

(jOHN returns y and at oiue provides the answer.) 

JOHN. Maggie, Comtesse, I ’ve done it again ! 

• MAc;<,iE. I ’m so glad, J(dui. 

(77;r coMTissE is in an ecstasy.) 

coMi'EssE. And all because vou were not to hedge, Air. 
Siiand. 

[His appeal to her with the wistfulness of a schoolboy /naies 
hi/n rather attractive.) 

JOHN. Aon won’t tell on me, Comtesse ! [He thinks it 
out.) riu v had just guessed I would be 4\vm because they 
know I ’m a strong man. You little saw, Maggie, what a good 
turn you were doing me when vou said vou wanted to make 
ancuher copy of the speech. 

[She is den.se.) 
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MAGGIE. H0W5 John ? 

JOHN. Because now I can alter the end. 

{She is enlightened.) 

MAGGIE. So you can ! 

JOHN. Here ’s another lucky thing, Maggie : I hadn’t told 
the ladies’ committee that I was to hedge, and so tliey need 
never know. Comtesse, I tell you there ’s a little cherub who 
sits up aloft and looks after the career of John Shand. 

[The COMTESSE looks not aloft hut toward the chair at 
pj esent occupied by Maggie.) 

COMTESSE. Where does she sit, Mr. Shand ? 

{He knows that women are 7iot zvell read.) 

JOHN. It ’s just a figure of speech. 

[He returns airily to his committee room ; and now again 
you may hear the click Maggie’s needles. They no longer 
atinoy the comitsse ; she is setting them to music.) 

COMTESSE. It is not down here she sits, Mrs. Shand, knitting 
a stocking. 

MAGGIE. No, it isn’t. 

coMi'ESSE. And when I came in I gave him credit for 
everything ; even for the prettiness of the room ! 

MAGGIE. He has beautiful taste. 

COMTESSE. Good-bye, Scotchy. 

MAGGIE. Good-bye, Comtesse, and thank you for coming. 

COMTESSE. Good-bye — Miss Pin. 

(maggie rings genteelly.) 

MAGGIE. Good-bye. 

[The COMTESSE is now lost in admiration of her.) 

COMTESSE. You divine little wife. He can’t be worthy 
of it, no man could be worthy of it. Why do you do it ? 
(maggie shivers a little.) 

MAGGIE. He loves to think he does it all himself ; that ’s 
the way of men. I ’m six years older than he is. I ’m plain, 
and I have no charm. I shouldn’t have let him marry me. 
I ’m trying to make up for it. 

[The COMTESSE kisses her and goes away, maggie, some- 
what foolishly^ resumes her hiitting. 

So?ne days later this sarne room is listening — withthe same 
inattentmi — to the outpouring joiin shand’s love for the 
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lady of the hiccoughs. We arrive — by arrangement — 
rather late ; and thus we miss so?ne of the most delightful 
of the pangs. 

One can see that these two are playing no game^ or ^ if they 
are^ that they little know it. The wonders of the world [so 
strange are the instruments chosen by Love) have been 
revealed to john m hiccoughs ; he shakes in sybil’s pres- 
ence ; never were more swunming eyes ; he who has been 
of a %vooden face till 7iow^ ivith ivays to rnatchy has gone on 
fame like a piece of paper ; e^notion is in flood in him. We 
may he almost fond of ]ons for behig so worshipful of love. 
Much has come to him that we had almost despaired of his 
acquirings including nearly all the divine attributes except 
that sense of humour. The beautiful sybil has always 
possessed but little of it also^ and ivhat she had has been 
struck from her by Cupid^s flail. Naked of the savmg 
graces they face each other in awful rapture,) 

JOHN. In a room, Sybil, I go to you as a cold man to a fire. 
You fill me like a peal of bells in an empty house. 

[She is being brutally treated by the dear impediment ^ for 
which hiccough is such an inadequate name that even to spell 
it is an abo7timation though a sign of ability, Hozv to 
describe a sound that is fioiseless ? Let us put it thiis^ that 
zvheft sybil zvants to say something very much there are little 
obstacles in her zvay ; she falters y falls perhaps once, and 
then is over, the while her appealing orbs beg you not to be 
angry zvith her. We ?nay express those szueet pauses in 
precious dots, zvhich some clever person can afterzuards 
string together and make a pearl necklace of them,) 
sybil . I should not ... let you say it, . . . but . . . you 
. . . say it so beautifully. 

JOHN. You must have guessed. 

SYBIL. I dreamed ... I feared . . . but you were . . . 
Scotch, and I didn’t know what to think. 

JOHN. Do you know what first attracted me to you, Sybil ? 
It was your insolence. I thought, ‘ I ’ll break her insolence 
for her.’ 

SYBIL. And I thought ... ‘ I ’ll break his str . . . ength ! ’ 

JOHN. And now your cooing voice plays round me ; the 

softness of you, Sybil, in your pretty clothes makes me think 

M 2 
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of young birds. {The impediment is ?iow insurmountable ; she 
has to swim for it^ she swims toward him.) It is you who inspire 
my work. 

{He thrills to find that she can he touched without breaking.) 

SYBIL. I am so glad ... so proud . . . 

JOHN. And others know it, Sybil, as well as I. Only 
yesterday the Comtesse said to me, ‘ No man could get on so 
fast unaided. Cherchex la femme y Mr. Shand.’ 

SYBIL. Auntie said that ? 

JOHN. I said ‘ Find her yourself, Comtesse.’ 

SYBIL. And she .? 

JOHN. She said ‘ I have found her,’ and I said in my blunt 
way, * You mean Lady Sybil,’ and she went away laughing. 

SYBIL. Laughing ? 

JOHN. I seem to amuse the woman. 

(sybil grozvs sad.) 

SYBIL. If Mrs. Shand It is so cruel to her. Whom 

did you say she had gone to the station to meet .? 

JOHN. Her father and brothers. 

SYBIL. It is so cruel to them. We must think no more of 
this. It is mad . . . ness. 

JOHN. It ’s fate. Sybil, let us declare our love openly. 

SYBIL. You can’t ask that, now in the first moment that 
you tell me of it. 

JOHN. The one thing I won’t do even for you is to live a 
life of underhand. 

SYBIL. The . . . blow to her. 

JOHN. Yes. But at least she has always known that I 
never loved her. 

SYBIL. It is asking me to give ... up everything, every 
one, for you. 

JOHN. It ’s too much. 

(jOHN is humble at last.) 

SYBIL. To a woman who truly loves, even that is not too 
much. Oh ! it is not I who matter — it is you. 

JOHN. My dear, my dear. 

SYBIL. So gladly would I do it to save you ; but, oh, if it 
were to bring you down ! 

JOHN. Nothing can keep me down if I have you to help me. 

SYBIL. I am dazed, John, I . . . 
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JOHN. My love, my love. 

SYBIL. I . . . oh . . . here . . . 

JOHN. Be brave, Sybil, be brave. 

SYBIL 

{In this bewilderment of pearls she melts into his arms. 
MAGGIE happens to open the door just then ; but neither 
fond heart hears her.) 

JOHN. I can’t walk along the streets, Sybil, without looking 
in all the shop windows for what I think would become you 
best. {j4s awkwardly as though his heart still beat against 
corduroy^ he takes fro?n his pocket a pendant and its chain. He is 
shyy and she drops pearls over the beauty of the ruby which is its 
only stone.) It is a drop of my blood, Sybil 

{Her lovely 7ieck is outstretched^ and he puts the chain round 
it. MAGGIE withdraws as silently as she had come ; but 
perhaps the door whispered ^ d — n ’ as it closed^ for sybil 
wakes out of Paradise.) 

sybil. I thought Did the door shut ? 

JOHN. It Vas shut already. 

{Perhaps it is only that sybil is beivildered to find herself 
once again in a world that has doors.) 

SYBIL. It seemed to me 

JOHN, 'riicre was nothing. But I think I hear voices ; 
they may have arrived. 

{Some pretty instinct makes sybil go farther from him. 
MAGGIE kindly gives her time for this by speaking before 
ope fling the door.) 

MAGGIE. That will do perfectly, David. The maid knows 
where to put them. {She comes in.) They ’ve come, John ; 
they would help with the luggage, (john goes out. maggie 
is agreeably surprised to find a visitor.) How do you do. Lady 
Sybil ? This is nice of you. 

sybil. I was so sorry not to find you in, Mrs. Shand. 

{The impediment has run away. It is only for those who 
love it.) 

MAGGIE. Thank you. You ’ll sit down ?• 

SYBIL. I think not ; your relatives 

MAGGIE. They will be so proud to see that you are my friend. 
{If MAGGIE were less simple her guest would feel more 
comfortable. She tries to make conversation.) 
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SYBIL. It is their first visit to London ? 

{Instead of relieving her anxiety 07i this pointy Maggie has 
a long look at the gorgeous armful.) 

MAGGIE. I ’m glad you are so beautiful. Lady Sybil. 

{The beautiful one is somehow 7iot flattered. She pursues 
her investigations with gt'owing uneasiness.) 

SYBIL. One of them is married now, isn’t he .? {Still there 
is no answer ; macjcue continues looking at he}\ and shivers 
slightly.) Have they travelled from Scotland to-day ? Mrs. 
Shand, why do you look at me so? 'J'he d(K)r did open ! 
(maggie tiods.) What are you to do ? 

MAGGIE, 'riiat would be telling. Sit down, my pretty. 

{As SVBIL subsides into %vhat the ll ylies with one glance 
wotdd call the best chair ^ Maggie’s nienflolk are brought in 
by JOHN, all carrying silk hats and looking very active after 
their long rest in the train. They are gazing about them. 
They woidd like this lady^ they wotdd like John, they would 
even like maggie to go away for a little and leave them to 
examine the room. Is that linen on the waits ^ for instance^ 
or just paper ? Is the larpet as thick as it feels ^ or is there 
brown paper beneath it }' Had macjgie got anything ojf 
that bookcase on account of the worm-holes ? david even 
discovers that %ve were simpletons when we said there zvas 
nothing in the room that pretended to he what it was not. 
He taps the marble mantelpiece ^ and is favourably im- 
pressed by the tinny sound.) 

DAVID. Very fine imitation. It ’s a capital house, Maggie. 

MACJGiE. I ’m so glad you like it. Do you know one 
another ? This is my father and my brothers, J^ady Sybil. • 
{jThe lovely form inclines tozvards them, alick and john 
remain firm on their legSy hut james totters.) 

JAMES. A ladyship ! Well done, Maggie. 

ALiCK {sharply). James ! I remember you, my lady. 

MAGGIE. Sit down, father. ^Phis is the study. 

(james zvanders round it inquisitively until called to 
order.) 

SYBIL. You must be tired after your long journey. 

DAVID {drawing the por traits of himself a?id partners in one 
lightnmg sketch). Tired, your ladyship ? We sat on cushioned 
seats the whole way. 
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JAMES {looking about him for the chair you sit on). Every seat 
in this room is cushioned. 

MAGGIE. You may say all my life is cushioned now, James, 
by this dear man of mine. 

{She gives John’s shoulder a loving pressure^ tvhich sybil 
feels is a telegraphic communication to herself in a cypher 
that she cannot read, alick and the brothers bask in 
the evidence of Maggie’s happiness.) 

JOHN {uncomfortably). And is Elizabeth hearty, James ? 

JAMES {looking down his fiose in the ?nanner proper to young 
husbands when addressed about their wives.) She ’s very wt‘ll, 
I thank you kindly. 

MAGGIE. James is a married man now, Lady Sybil. 

(sybil inurmurs her congratulations ) 

JAMES. I thank you kindly. {Courageously) Yes, I ’m 
married. {He looks at david and alick to see if they are smiling ; 
and they are.) It wasn’t a case of being catched ; it was 
entirely of my own free will. {He looks again ; and the mean 
fellows are smfling still.) Is your ladyship married ? 

SYBIL. Alas ! no. 

DAVID. James ! {Politely) You will be yet, my ladv. 

(sybil indicates that he is kind indeed.) 

JOHN. Perhaps they would like you to show them their 
rooms, Maggie ? 

DAVID. Fine would we like to see all the house as well as 

the sleeping accommodation. But first {He gives his 

father the look with which chairmen call on the next speaker.) 

ALICK. I take you, David. {He produces a paper parcel 
from a roomy pocket.) It wasn’t likely, I\Ir. Shand, that we 
should forget the dav. 

JOHN. 'The dav r 

DAVID. "The second anniversary of your marriage. Wc 
came purposely hu* the day. 

JAMES {kiis fingers itching to take the parcel from his father). 
It ’s a lace shawl, Maggie, from the three of us, a pure 
'Tobermory ; you would ncvc-r dare wear it if vt^u knew the 
cost. 

{The shawl in its beauty is revealed^ and macjgie hails it 
with little cries of joy. She rushes at the donors and kisses 
each of them just as if she were a pretty luoman. Thev 
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are much pleased and give expression to their pleasure hi a 
not very dissimilar manner.) 

AiJCK. Havers. 

DAVID. Havers. 

JAMES. H avers. 

JOHN. It ’s a very fine shawl. 

{He should ?iot have spoken y for he has set James’s volatile 
mind working.) 

JAMES. You may say so. What did you give her, Mr. 
Shand ? 

JOHN {suddenly deserted by God and fnan). Ade 
ALicK. Yes, yes, let ’s see it. 

JOHN. Oh — I 

{He is 7iot deserted by maggie, but she can think of no %vay 
out.) 

SYBIL {prompted by the hnpedimenty which is in hidhigy quite 
close). Did he . . . forget ? 

{There is more than a touch of malice in the question. It 
is a challengCy and the IFylies as a fatnily *are almost too 
quick to accept a challenge.) 

MAGGIE {lifting the gage of battle). John forget ? Never ! 
It ’s a pendant, father. 

{The impediment holts. John rises.) 

ALICK, A pendant t One of those things on a chain ? 

{He grins, remembering hozv once, about sixty years ago, 
he and a lady and a pendant — hut zve have no time for 
this.) 

MAGGIE. Yes. 

DAVID {zvho has felt the note of antagonism and is troubled). 
You were slow in speaking of it, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. {This is her fight.) He was shy, because he 
thought you might blame him for extravagance. 

DAVID {relieved). Oil, that ’s it. 

JAMES {licking his Ups). Let ’s see it. 

MAGGIE {a daughter of the devil). Where did you put it, 
John ? 

(john’s mouth opens but has fiothing to cofitrihute.) 

SYBIL {the impediment has stolen back again). Perhaps it has 
been . . . mislaid. 

{The BROTHERS echo the word incredulously.) 
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MAGGIE. Not it. I can’t tliink where we laid it down, 
Johh. It ’s not on that table, is it, James ? (The Wylies turn 
to looky and Maggie’s hand goes out to lady sybil : john shand, 
witness. It is a very determined handy and presently a pendant 
is placed in it,) Here it is ! (alick and the brothers cluster 
rou7id ity weigh it and appraise it.) 

ALICK. Preserve me. Is that stone real, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN {who has begun to look his grimmest). Yes. 

MAGGIE {who is noiv ready y if he wishes ity to take him on too). 
John says it ’s a drop of his blood. 

JOHN {wishi?ig it). And so it is. 

DAVID. Well said, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE {scared). And now, if you ’ll all come with me, I 
think John has something he wants to talk over with Lady 
Sybil. {Recovermg a?td taking him on) Or would you prefer, 
John, to say it before us all ? 

SYBIL {gasping. No ! 

JOHN {flinging hack his head). \ es, I prefer to sav it before 
you all. 

MAGGIE {flhtging hack hers), 'riien sit down again. 

{The Wylies wonderingly obey.) 

SYBIL. Mr. Shand, Mr. Shand ! 

JOHN. Maggie knows, and it was only for her I was 
troubled. Do you think 1 ’m afraid of them r {With mighty 
relief) Now we can be open. 

DAVID {lowermg). What is it ? What 's wrong, John 
Shand ? 

JOHN {fachig hbn squarely). It was to Lady Sybil I 
•gave the pendant, and all my love with it. {^Perhaps 
JAMES utters a rrv, hut the silence of alick and david is rnore 
terrible.) 

SYBIL {whose voice is smaller than we had thought). What are 
y(^u to do ? 

(// is to macjgie she is speaking.) 

DAVID. She ’ll leave it for us to do. 

JOHN. That ’s what I want. 

{The lords of creation look at the ladies.) 

MAGGIE {interpreting). You and I are expected to retire. 
Lady Sybil, while the men decide our fate, (sybil is ready to 
obey the laWy hut macjgik remains seated.) Man’s the oak, 
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woman ’s the ivy. Which of us is it that ’s to cling to you, 
John ? 

{IVith three stalwarts glaring at him^ john rather grandly 
takes sybil’s hand. They are two against the world.) 

SYBIL [a heroine). I hesitated, but lam afraid no longer ; 
whatever he asks of me I will do. 

{Evidently the first thing he asks of her is to await him hi 
the dining-room.) 

It will mean surrendering everything for him. I am glad it 
means all that, {fihe passes into the dining-room looking as 
pretty as a kiss.) 

MAGGIE. So that settles it. 

ALiCK. I ’m thinking that doesn’t settle it. 

DAVID. No, by Clod ! {But his love for maggie steadies 
him. There is even a note of entreaty in his voice.) Have you 
nothing to say to her, man ? 

JOHN. I have things to say to her, but not before you. 

DAVID {sternly). Go away, Maggie. Leave him to us. 

JAMES {tvho thinks it is about time that he said something). Y es, 

leave him to us. 

MAGGIE. No, David, I want to hear what is to become of 
me 9 I promise not to take any side. 

{Jnd sitting by the fire she resumes her knitting. The four 
regard her as on an evening at The Pans a good many years 

DAVID {harking). How long has this been going on r 

JOHN. If you mean how long has that lady been the apple of 
my eye, I ’m not sure ; but I never told her of it until to-day. 

MAGGIE {thoughtfully and without dropping a stitch). I think 
it wasn’t till abc/ut six months ago, John, that she began to be 
very dear to you. At first you liked to bring in her name when 
talking to me, so that I could tell you of any little things I might 
have heard she was doing. But afterwards, as she became more 
and more to you, you avoided mentioning her name. 

JOHN {surprised). Did you notice that ^ 

MAGGIE (in her old-fashioned way), ^"es. 

JOHN. I tried to be done with it for your sake. I Ve often 
had a sore heart for you, Maggie. 

JAMES. You ’re proving it ! 

MAGGIE. Yes, James, he had. I Ve often seen him looking 
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at me very sorrowfully of late because of what was in his mind ; 
and many a kindly little thing he has done for me that he didn’t 
use to do. 

JOHN. You noticed that too ! 

MAGGIE. Y es. 

DAVID {cofjtrollmg himself). Well, we won’t go into that ; 
the thing to be thankful for is that it ’s ended. 

ALiCK [who is looking very old). Yes, yes, that ’s the great 
thing. 

JOHN. All useless, sir, it ’s not ended ; it ’s to go on. 

DAVID. 'There ’s a devil in you, John Shand. 

JOHN [who is an unhappy man just yioiu). I dare say there is. 
But do you think he had a walk over, Mr. David ? 

JAMES. Man, I could knock you down ! 

MAGCjiE. 'There ’s not one of you could knock John down. 

DAVID [exasperated). Quiet, Maggie. One would think 
you were taking his part. 

MAGGIE. Do you expect me to desert him at the very 
moment that+ie needs me most ? 

DAVID. It ’s him that ’s deserting you. 

JOHN. Yes, Maggie, that ’s what it is. 

ALICK. Where ’s your marriage vow ? And your church 
attendances ? 

JAMES [with terrible irony). And your prize for moral 
philosophy ? 

JOHN [ 7 'ecklessly). All gone whistling down the wind. 

DAVID. I suppose you understand that you ’ll have to resign 
your scat } 

, JOHN [his underlip much in evidence). 'I'hcre are hundreds 
of seats, but there ’s only one John Shand. 

MACKJIE {hut we don't hear her). 'That ’s how I like to hear 
him speak. 

DAVID [the ablest person in the 7 'oom). 'Think, man, I ’m old 
by you, and for long I ’ve had a pride in you. It will be begin- 
ning the world again with more against you than there was eight 
years ago. 

JOHN. I have a better head to begin it with than I had eight 
years ago. 

ALICK [hopmg this will bite). She ’ll have her own money, 
David ! 
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JOHN. She ’s as poor as a mouse. 

JAMES {thinking possibly of his Elhaheth^s ynother). We *11 go 
to her friends, and tell them all. They ’ll stop it. 

JOHN. She ’s of age. 

JAMES. They ’ll take her far away. 

JOHN. I ’ll follow, and tear her from them. 

ALicK. Your career 

JOHN {to his C7'edit). To hell with my career. Do you 
think I don’t know I ’m on the rocks } What can you, or you, 
or you, understand of the passions of a man ! I ’vc fought, 
and I ’ve given in. When a ship founders, as I suppose I ’m 
fnmdering, it ’s not a thing to yelp at. Peace, all of you. {He 
strides into the dhiing-room^ where we see him at times pacing the 
floor,) 

DAVID {to JAMES, who give s signs of a desire to take off his coat). 
Let him be. We can’t budge him. {With hitter wisdom) 
It ’s true what he says, true at any rate about me. What do 
I know of the passions of a man ! I ’m up against something 
I don’t understand. 

ALICK. It ’s something wicked. 

DAVID. I dare say it is, but it ’s something big. 

JAMES. It ’s that damned charm. 

MAGGIE {still by the fire), T.'hat ’s it. What was it that made 
you fancy Elizabeth, James ? 

JAMES {sheepishly), I can scarcely say. 

MAGGIE. It was her charm. 

DAVID. Her charm ! 

JAMES {pugnaciously). Yes, her charm, 

MAGGIE. She had charm for James. 

{This someho w breaks them up, m aggie goes from one to 
another with an odd little smile flickering on her face,) 

DAVID. Put on your things, Maggie, and we ’ll leave his house. 

MAGGIE {patting his kind head). Not me, David. 

{This is a Maggie they have known hut forgotten ; all 
three brighten,) 

DAVID. You liaven’t given in ! 

{The smile flickers and expires,) 

MAGGIE. I want you all to go upstairs, and let me have my 
try now. 

JAMES. Your try ? 
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A LICK. Maggie, you put new life into me. 

JAMES. And into me. 

(david says nothmg ; ihe ^vay he grips her shoulder says 
it for him.) 

MAGGIE. I ’ll save him, David, if I can. 

DAVID. Does he deserve to be saved after the way he has 
treated you ? 

MAGGIE. You stupid David. What has that to do with it 
{When they have gone y joiin comes to the door of the dining- 
room. There is welling up in him a great pity for Maggie, 
but it has to subside a little when he sees that the knitting 
is still hi her hand. No man likes to be so soon supplanted. 
SYEIL follows y and the two of them ga%e at the active 
needles.) 

MAGGIE {perceiving that she has visitors). Come in, John. 
Sit down. Lady Sybil, and make yourself comfortable. I ’m 
afraid we ’ve put you about. 

{She isy after ally only a few years older than they and 
scairfly looks her age ; yet it must have been in some such 
way as this that the little old woman who lived in a shoe 
addressed her numerous progeny.) 

JOHN. 1 ’m mortal sorry, Maggie. 

SYBIL {who would be more courageous if she could hold his hand). 
And I also. 

MAGGIE {soothingly). I ’m sure you are. But as it can’t be 
helped I sec no reason why wc three shouldn’t talk the matter 
over in a practical way. 

(sybil looks doubtfuly but JOHN hangs on desperateh to the 
word practical.) 

JOHN. If you could understand, Maggie, what an inspiration 

she is to me and my work. 

SYBIL. Indeed, Mrs. Shand, I think of nothing else. 

MAGGIE. 'Lhat ’s tine. 'Lhat ’s as it should be. 

SYBir, {talking too much). Mrs. Sband, I think you are very 
kind to take it so reasonably. 

MAGcuE. 'I'hat ’s the Scotch way. When were you think- 
ing of leaving me, John ? 

{Perhaps this is the Scotch way also ; but sybil is Englishy 
and from the manner in %vhich she starts you would say that 
something has fallen on her toes.) 
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JOHN (%vho has heard iiothmg fall), I think, now that it has 
come to a breach, the sooner the better, {fits tone becomes }hat 
of JAMES when asked after the health of his wife.) When it is 
convenient to you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE {?naking a rapid calculation). It couldn’t well be 
before Wednesday. That ’s the day the laundry comes home. 
(sybil has to drazu in her toes again.) 

JOHN. And it ’s the day the House rises. {Stifling a groan) 
It may be my last appearance in the House. 

SYBIL {her ay^jns yearning for him). No, no, please don’t say 
that. 

MAGGIE [surz^eying the?n sympathetically), ^ On 1o\h" the 
House, don’t you, John, next to her ? It ’s a pity you can’t 
wait till after your speech at Leeds. Mr. Venables won’t let 
you speak at Leeds, I fear, if you leave me. 

JOHN. What a chance it would have been. But let it go. 

MAGGIE. The meeting is in less than a month. Could you not 
make it such a speech that they would be very loth to lose you ? 

JOHN {szvelling). That ’s what was in my mind.* 

SYBIL {zmth noble confidence). And he could have done it. 

MAGGIE, ^riicn we ’ve come to something practical. 

JOHN {exercismg his imagination with pozverful effect). No, 
it wouldn’t be fair to you if I was to stay on now. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I ’ll let myself be considered when 
your career is at stake ? A month will soon pass for me ; I ’ll 
have a lot of packing to do. 

JOHN. It ’s noble of yoit, but I don’t deserve it, and I can> 
take it from you. 

MAGGIE. Now ’s the time, I^ady Sybil, for you to have one 
of your inspiring ideas. 

SYBIL {ever ready). yes — but what ? 

{It is odd that they should both fton to ma(;gik at this 
moment.) 

MAGCJIE [who has already been saying it to herself). What 
do you think of this : 1 can stay on here with my father and 
brothers ; and you,. John, can go away somewhere and devote 
yourself to your speech ? 

SYBIL. Yes. 

JOHN. T.'hat might be. {Considerately) Away from both 
of you ? Where could I go ? 
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SYBIL [eve7‘ ready). Where ? 

MAGGIE. I know, 

{She has called up a number on the telephone before they 
have time to check her.) 

JOHN {on his dignity). Don’t be in such a hurry, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Is this Lamb’s Hotel ? Put me on to the Com- 
tessc de la Briere, please. 

SYBIL {zvith a sinking). What do you want with auntie ? 

MAGGIE. Her cottage in the country would be the very 
place. She invited John and me. 

JOHN. but 

MAGGIE {nrguin^). And Mr. Venables is to be there. 
'I'hink of the impression you eould make on A/V//, seeing him 
daily for three weeks. 

JOHN. Tliere ’s something in that. 

MAGGIE. Is it you, Comtesse r I ’m Maggie Shand. 

SYBIL. You are not to tell her that ? 

MAGGIE. No. the comtesse) Oh, I ’m very well, 

never was better. ^ es, yes ; you see I can’t, because my folk 
have never been in London before, and I must take them about 
and show them the sights. But John could come to you alone ; 
why not ? 

JOHN {zvith p} oper pride). If she ’s not keen to have me, 
I won’t go. 

MACJGIE. She ’s very keen. Comtesse, 1 could come for a 
day by and by to sec how you are getting on. Yes — yes — 
certainly. {To john) She says she ’ll be delighted. 

JOHN {thoughtfully). You ’re not doing this, Maggie, think- 
ing that my being absent from Sybil for a few weeks can make 
any difference ? Of course it ’s natural you should want us to 
keep apart, but 

MAGCUE (grimly). I ’m founding no hope on keeping you 
apart, John. 

JOHN It ’s what other wives would do. 

MAGGIE. I promised to be different. 

JOHN {his position as a strong man assured). Then tell her I 
accept. {He zvanders back into the dining-room.) 

SYBIL. I think — {she is not sure zvhat she thinks) — I think 
you are very wonderful. 

MAGGIE. Was that John calling to you r 
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SYBIL. Was it ? {She is glad to join him in the dining-roonu) 

MAGGIE. Comtesse, hold the line a minute. {She is ahne^ 
and she has nearly reached the end of her self-control. She shakes 
emotionally and utters painful little cries ; there is something she 
wants to doy and she is loth to do it. But she does it.) Arc you 
there, Comtesse ? There ’s one other thing, dear Comtesse ; 
I want you to invite Lady Sybil also ; yes, for the whole time 
that John is there. No, I ’m not mad ; as a great favour to 
me ; yes, I have a very particular reason, but I won’t tell you 
what it is ; oh, call me Scotchy as much as you like, but con- 
sent ; do, do, do. Thank you, thank you, good-bye. 

{She has control of he? self now y and is detet^mined not to let 
it slip from her again. When they reappear the stubborn 
one is writi?ig a letter.) 

JOHN. I thought I heard the telephone again. 

MAGGIE {looking up fi^om her labours). It was the Comtesse ; 
she says she ’s to invite Lady Sybil to the cottage at the same 
time. 

SYBIL. Me ! 

JOHN To invite Sybil ? Then of course I won’t go, 
Maggie. 

MAGGIE {wondering seemingly at these niceties). What docs 
it matter ? Is anything to be considered except the speech \ 
{It has bee?i admitted that she zvas a little devil.) And, with 
Sybil on the spot, John, to help you and inspire yoUy what a 
speech it will be ! 

JOHN {carried away). Maggie, you really are a very generous 
woman. 

SYBIL {co7ivinced at last). She is indeed. 

JOHN. And you ’re queer too. How many women in the 
circumstances would sit down to write a letter ! 

MAGGIE. It ’s a letter to you, John. 

JOHN. To me ? 

MAGGIE. I ’ll give it to you when it ’s finished, but 1 ask 
you not to open it till your visit to the Comtesse ends. 

JOHN. What is it about ? 

MAGGIE. It ’s practical. 

SYBIL {rather faintly). Practical ? {She has heard the zmrd 
so frequently to-day that it is beginning to have a Scotch sound. 
She feels she ought to like Maggie, but that she would like her better 
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if they were farther apart. She indicates that the doctots ate 
trouoled about her hearty and tnurnmring her adietix she goes, 
JOHN, who is accompanying her^ pauses at the door.) 

JOHN {with a queer sort of admiration for his wife). Maggie, 
I wish I was fond of you. 

MAGGIE {heartily). I wish you were, John. 

{He goesy and she resumes her letter. The stocking is lying 
at hand, and she pushes it to the floor. She is done for a 
time with knitting.) 
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Man’s most pleasant invention is the lawn-mower. All the 
birds know this, and that is why, when it is at rest, there is always 
at least one of them sitting on the handle with his head cocked, 
wondering how the delicious whirring sound is made. When 
they find out, they will change their note. As it is, you must 
sometimes have thought that you heard the mower very early 
in the morning, and perhaps you peeped in neglige from your 
lattice window to see who was up so early. It was really the 
birds trying to get the note. 

On this broiling morning, however, we are at noon, and 
whoever looks will see that the whirring is done by Mr. Ven- 
ables, He is in a linen suit with the coat discarded (the bird is 
sitting on it), and he comes and goes across the Comtesse’s 
lawns, pleasantly mopping his face. We see him through a 
crooked bowed window generously open, roses intruding into 
it as if to prevent its ever being closed at night ; there are other 
roses in such armfuls on the tables that one could not easily say 
where the room ends and the garden begins. 

In the Comtesse’s pretty comic drawing-room (for she likes 
the comic touch when she is in England) sits John Shand with 
his hostess, on chairs at a great distance from each other. Nc 
linen garments for John, nor flannels, nor even knickerbockers ; 
he envies the English way of dressing for trees and lawns, but is 
too Scotch to be able to imitate it ; he wears tweeds, just as he 
would do in his native country where they would be in kilts. 
Like many another Scot, the first time he ever saw a kilt was on 
a Sassenach ; indeed kilts were perhaps invented, like golf, to 
draw the English north. John is doing nothing, which again 
is not a Scotch accomplishment, and he looks rather miserable 
and dour. The Comtessc is already at her Patience cards, and 
occasionally she smiles on him as if not displeased with his long 
silence. At last she speaks : 

376 
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COMTESSE. I feel it rather a shame to detain you here on 
such a lovely day, Mr. Shand, entertaining an old woman. 

JOHN. I don’t pretend to think I ’ni entertaining you, 
Comtesse. 

COMTESSE. lJut you are^ you know. 

JOHN. I would be pleased to be told how } 

{She shrugs her impertinent shoulders^ and presently there 
is {mother heavy sigh from John.) 

coM'i'ESSE. Again ! Why do not you go out on the river ? 

JOHN. Yes, I can do that. {He rises.) 

COMTESSE. And take Sybil with you. {He sits again.) No ? 

JOHN. I have been on the river with her twenty times. 

COMTESSE. Then take her for a long walk through the 
Fairloe woods. 

JOHN. We were there twice last week. 

COMTESSE. There is a romantically damp little arbour at 
the end of what the villagers call the Lovers’ Lane. 

JOHN. One can’t go there every day. I see nothing to 
laugh at. 

COMTESSE. Did I laugh ? I must have been translating 
the situation into French. 

{Perhaps the music of the lawn-mower is not to John’s 
mood^ for he betakes himself to another room. MR. 
VENABLES pauses in his labours to greet a lady who has 
appeared on the lawn^ and who is Maggie. She is as neat 
as if she were one of the army of typists {who are quite the 
nicest kind of women\ and carries a little hag. She comes 
hi through the window^ and puts her hands over the 
comtesse’s eyes.) 

COMTESSE. They are a strong pair of hands, at any rate. 

MAGGIE. And not very white, and biggish for my size. 
Now guess. 

{The COMTESSE guesses y and takes both the hands in hers as 
if she valued them. She pulls off Maggie’s hat as if to 
prevent her flying away.) 

COMTESSE. Dear abominable one, not to let me know you 
were coining. 

MAGGIE. It is just a surprise visit, Comtesse. I walked up 
from the station. {For a moment m aggie seems to have borrowed 
sybil’s }?tipediment.) How is — iwerybody ? 
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COMTESSE. He is quite well. But, my child, he seems to 
me to be a most unhappy man. 

(This sud fiews does not see?n to make a most unhappy tvoman 
of the child. The COMTESSE ts piix'zled, as she knoius 
nothing oj the situation save what she has discovered for 
herself.) 

Why should that please you, O heartless one ? 

MAGGIE. I won’t tell you. 

COMTESSE. I could take you and shake you, Maggie. Here 
have I put my house at your disposal for so many days for some 
sly Scotch purpose, and you will not tell me what it is. 

MAGGIE. No. 

COMTESSE. Very well, then, but I have what you call a 
nasty one for you. {The comtesse lures MR. venabees into the 
rootn hy holding up what might he a foaming glass of lemon squash.) 
Alas, Charles, it is but a flower vase. 1 want you to tell Mrs. 
Shand what you think of her husband’s speech. 

(mr. VENABLES gives his hostess a reproachful look.) 

VENABLES. Ell — ^ali — Shatid will prefer to do' that himself. 
I promised the gardener — I must not disappoint him — excuse 
me 

COMTESSE. You must tell her, Charles. 

MAGGIE. Please, Mr. Venables, I should like to know. 

{He sits down with a sigh and obeys.) 

VENABLES. Your liusbaiid has been writing the speech here, 
and by his own wish he read it to me three days ago. 'I'he 
occasion is to be an important one ; and, well, there are a dozen 
young men in the party at present, all capable of fdling a certain 
small ministerial post. {He looks longingly at the moxver, hut it 
sends no message to his aid.) And as he is one of them I was 
anxious that he should show in this speech of what he is capable. 

MAGGIE. And hasn’t he ? 

{Not for the first time MR. venables wishes that he xvas not 
in politics.) 

VENABLES. I am afraid he has. 

COMTESSE. What is wrong with the speech, Charles ? 

VENABLES. Nothing — ^and he can still deliver it. It is a 
powerful, well-thought-out piece of work, such as only a very 
able man could produce. But it has no special quality of its own 
— ^none of the little touches that used to make an old stager like 
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myself want to pat Shand on the shoulder. {The comtesse’s 
mouth Pivitches^ hut Maggie declines to notice it.) He pounds on 
manfully e nough, but, if I may say so, with a wooden leg. It 
is as good, I dare say, as tlu‘ rest of them could have done* ; but 
they start with such inherited advantages, Mrs. Shand, that 
he had to do better. 

MAGGIE. Yes, I can understand that. 

VENABLES. I am sorry, Mrs. Shand, for he interested me. 
His career has set me wondering whether if I had begun as a 
railway porter I might not still be calling out, ‘ By your leave.’ 
(m AGGIE thinks it probable but 7iot important.) 

MAGGIE. Mr. Venables, now that I think of it, surely John 
wrote to me that you were dissatisfied with his first speech, and 
that he was writing another. 

{The com'i’esse’s eyes open very wide indeed.) 

VENABLES. I liavc heard nothing of that, Mrs. Shand. 

{He shakes his zvise head.) And in any case, I am afraid 

{Jie still hears the zvooden leg.) 

MAGGIE. *But you said yourself that liis second thoughts were 
sometimes such an improvement on the first. 

{The coMTESSE comes to the help of the baggage.) 

COMTESSE. I remember your saying that, Charles. 

VENABLES. Ycs, that has struck me. {Politely) Well, if he 

has anything to show me In the meantime 

{Jie regains the lawUy like one glad to escape attendance at 
John’s obsequies. The comtesse is brought hack to speech 
by the sound of the mower — Jiothing zvoodefi in it.) 

COMTESSE. What are you up to now. Miss Pin ? You 
^now as well as I do that there is no such speech. 

(m aggie’s mouth tightens.) 

MAGGIE. I do not. 

coMi'ESSE. It is a duel, is it, my friend .? 

{fThe COMTESSE rings the bell and Maggie’s guilty mhid 
is agitated.) 

MAGGIE. What are you ringing for ^ 

COMTESSE. As the challenged one. Miss Pin, I have the 
choice of weapons. I am going to send for your husband to ask 

him if he has written such a speech. After which, I suppose, 
you will ask me to leave you while you and he write it together. 
(maggie zrrings her hands.) 
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MAGGIE. You are wrong, Comtessc ; but please don’t 
do that. 

cOM'i'ESSF. You but make me more cuiious, and my doctor 
says that T must be told everything. (The c'OMtesse assumes 
the pose of her sex in melodrama,) Put your cards on the table, 

Maggie Shand, or (She indicates that she always pinks her 

man, maggie dolefully produces a roll of paper from her hag,) 
What precisely is that ? 

(The reply is little more than a squeak,) 

MAGGIE. John’s speech. 

coM'rESSE. You have written it yourself ! 

(maggie is naturally indignant,) 

MAGGIE. It ’s typed. 

comtesse. You guessed that the speech he wrote unaided 
would not satisfy, and you prepared this to take its place ! 

MAGGIE. Not at all, Comtesse. It is the draft of his speech 
that he left at home. 'Iliat ’s all. 

COMTESSE. With a few trivial alterations by yourself, I 
swear. Can you deny it t 

(No wonder that maggie is outraged. She replaces John’s 
speech in the bag with becoming hauteur,) 

MAGGIE. Comtesse, these insinuations are unworthy of you. 
May I ask where is my husband r 

(The COMTESSE drops her a curtsey.) 

COMTESSE. I believe your Haughtiness may find him in the 
Dutch garden. Oh, I see through you. You are not to show 
him your speech. But you arc to get him to write another one, 
and somehow all your additions will be in it Think not, 
creature, that you can deceive one so old in iniquity as th^i 
Comtesse de la Briere. 

(There can be but one reply from a good wife to such a charge^ 
and at once the comtesse is left alone with her shame. 
Anon a footman appears. You know how they come and go,) 
FOOTMAN. You rang, my lady ? 

comtesse. Did I } Ah, yes, but why .? (He is but lately 
from the ploughshare and cannot help her. In this quandary her 
eyes alight upon the bag. She is unfortunately too abandoned to 
feel her shame ; she still thinks that she has the choice of weapons. 
She takes the speech from the bag and bestows it on her servitor.) 
T ake this to Mr. Venables, please, and say it is from Mr. Shand. 
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(thomas — hut in the end we shall probably call him John — 
departs zuith the dangerous papers ; and when Maggie returns she 
finds that the comtesse is once more engaged on her interrupted 
game of Patience.) You did not find him ? 

{All the bravery has dropped from Maggie's face,) 

MAGGIE. I didn’t see him, but I heard him. She is with 
him. I think they arc coming here. 

{The COMI'ESSE is suddenly kind again.) 

COMTESSE. Sybil } Shall I get rid of her } 

MAGGIE. No, I want her to be here, too. Now I shall know. 
{fPhe COMTESSE twists the little thing round.) 

COMTESSE. Know what r 

MAcauE. As soon as I look into his face I shall know. 

{A delicious scent ushers in the fair sybil, who is as sweet 
as a milking stool. She greets MRS. shand zvtth some 
alarm.) 

MAGGIE. How do you do. Lady Sybil : How pretty you 
look in that frock, (sybil rustles uncotnfortably.) You arc a 
feast to the eye. 

SYBIL. Please, I wish you would not. 

{Shall we descr ibe frock^ in 'which she looks like a 

great strazvberry that knotvs it ought to be plucked ; or 
would it be easier to zuatch the co?ning John ? Let us 
watch JOHN.) 

JOHN. You, Maggie ! You never wrote that you were 
coming. 

{Noy let us tvatch maggie. As soon as she looked into his 
face she was to knozu so?nething of hnportance.) 

' MAGGIE {not dissatisfied with zvhat she sees). No, John, it ’s 
a surprise visit. I just ran down to say good-bye. 

{At this his face falls y which does not seem to pain her.) 

sybil {foreseeing another horrible Scotch scene). To say 
good-bye } 

COMTESSE {thrilling with expectation). 'To whom, Maggie ? 

sybil {deserted by the impedimenty zvhich is probably playing 
zuith rough boys in the Lovers^ Lane). Auntie, do leave us, 
won’t you ? 

coMi'ESSE. Not I. It is becoming far too interesting. 

MAGGIE. I suppose tlicrc ’s no reason the Comtesse shouldn’t 
be told, as she will know so soon at any rate i 
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JOHN. M'lut ’s so. (sybil sea with discomfort that he is to 
he practical also,) 

MAGGIE. It ’s so simple. You see, Comtessc, John and 
Lady Sybil have fallen in love with one another, and they arc 
to go off as soon as the meeting at Leeds has taken place. 

{JChe comtesse’s breast is too suddenly introduced to 
Caledonia and its varied charms,) 

coMTESSE. Mon Dieu ! 

MAGGIE. I think that ’s putting it correctly, John. 

JOHN. In a sense. But I ’m not to attend tlie meeting 
at Leeds. My speech doesn’t find favour. (Tilth a stra?/ge 
humility) '^Lhere ’s something wiong with it. 

COMTESSE. I never expected to hear you say that, Mr. 
Shand. 

JOHN (wondering also), I never expected it myself. I 
meant to make it the speech of my career. But somehow my 
hand seems to have lost its cunning, 

COMTESSE. And you don’t know how \ 

JOHN. It ’s inexplicable. My brain was never clearer. 

COMTESSE. You might have helped him, Sybil. 

SYBIL (quite sulkily), I did. 

COMTESSE. But I thought she was such an inspiration to 
you, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (going bravely to sybil’s side). She slaved at it with 
me. 

COMTESSE. Strange. (Wickedly becoming practical also) So 
now there is nothing to detain you. Shall I send for a fly, 
Sybil ? 

SYBIL (yvith a cry of the heart). Auntie, do leave us. 

COMTESSE. I can understand your impatience to be gone, 
Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (heavily), I promised Maggie to wait till the 24th, 
and I ’m a man of my word. 

MAGGIE. But I give you back your word, John. You can 
go now. 

(JOHN looks at SYBIL, and sybil looks at joiin, and the 
impediment arrives in time to take a peep at both of them,) 

SYBIL (groping for the practical^ to zvhich zve must all come in 
the end). He must make satisfactory arrangements about you 
first. I insist on that. 
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MACJGIK [with 710 ?rioye imagination than a he7i). Tliaiik you, 
Lady ‘Sybil, but I have made all iny arrangements. 

JOHN (stiaig). Maggie, tliat was my part. 

MAGGJF. You see, my brothers feel they can’t be away from 
their business any longer ; and so, if it would be convenient to 
you, John, I could travel north witli them by the night train 
on Wednesday. 

SYBIL. 1 — I The way you put things ! 

JOHN. 'I'his is just the 21 st. 

MAGGiK. My things are all packed. 1 think you ’ll find 
the housi‘ in good order. Lady Sybil. 1 have had the vacuum 
cleaners in. I ’ll give you the keys of the linen and the silver 
plate ; I have them in that bag. T'he carpet on the upper 

landing is a good deal frayed, but 

SYBIL. Please, I don’t want to hear any more. 

MA(xuE. The ceiling of the dining-room would be the 

better of a new lick of paint 

SYBIL [stafnphig her foot ^ small foi/rs). Can’t you stop her 
JOHN (sootlti7igly). She ’s meaning well. Maggie, 1 know 
it ’s natural to you to value those things, because your outlook 
on life is bounded by them ; but all tltis jars on me. 

MAGGIE. Does it ? 

JOHN. Why should v'^ou be so ready to go ^ 

MAGGIE. I promised not to stand i?) your way. 

JOHN [stoutly). You needn’t be in such a hurry. There 
are three days to run yet. [The French are so differ e7it from us 
that we shall pr obably never be able to understand why the 
coM'i'ESSE laughed aloud here,) It ’s just a joke to the Comtesse. 

.coMTESSE. It seems to be no joke to you, Mr. Shand. 
Sybil, my pet, are you to let him } 

SYBIL [flashing). Let him off ? If he wishes it. Do you r 
JOHN {rnaiifidly), I want it to go on. [Something seems to 
have caught in his throat : perhaps it is the impediment tryvig a 
temporary home,) It ’s the one wish of my heart. If you come 
with me, Sybil, I ’ll do all in a man’s power to make you never 
regret it. 

[Ttiiwiph of the Fere de Feres,) 

MAGGIE [brmgmg them back to earth with a dump). And I 
can make my arrangements for Wednesday ? 

SYBIL [seeking the comtesse’s pr^otection). No, you can’t. 
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Auntie, 1 am not going on with this. I ’m very sorry for you, 

John, but I see now — I couldn’t face it 

[She can^t face anything at this moment except the sofa 
pillows.) 

COMTESSE [noticing John’s big sigh of relief). So that is all 
right, Mr. Shand ! 

MAGGIE. Don’t you love her any more, John ? Be 
practical. 

SYBIL [to the pillows). At any rate I have tired of him. Oh, 
best to tell the horrid truth. I am ashamed of myself. I have 
been crying my eyes out over it — I thought I was such a different 
kind of woman. But I am weary of him. I think him — oh, 
so dull. 

JOHN [his face lighting up). Are you sure that is how you 
have come to think of me 

SYBIL. I ’m sorry ; [ivith all her soul) but yes — yes — yes. 

JOHN. By God, it ’s more than I deserve. 

COMTESSE. Congratulations to you both. 

(sybil runs away ; and in the ftdness of tin.e she married 
successfully in cloth of silver ^ which was afterwards turned 
into a bed-spread.) 

MAGGIE. You haven’t read my letter yet, John, have you ? 

JOHN. No. 

COMTESSE [hnploringly). May I know to what darling letter 
you refer ? 

MAGGIE. It ’s a letter I wrote to him before he left London. 
I gave it to him closed, not to be opened until his time here was 
ended. 

JOHN [as his hand strays to his pocket). Am 1 to read it now ? 

MAGGIE. Not before her. Please go away, Comtesse. 

COMTESSE. Every word you say makes me more determined 
to remain. 

MAGGIE, It will hurt you, John. [Distressed) Don’t read 
it } tear it up. 

JOHN. You make me very curious, Maggie. And yet I 
don’t see what can be in it. 

COMTESSE. But you feel a little nervous ? Give me the 
dagger. 

MAGGIE {quickly). No. {But the comtesse has already 
got it.) 
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COMTKSSR. May 1 ? (Shr must haw thought they said l^cSy 
for she opens the letter. She shares its contents with them,) 
‘ I3carcst Johuy It is at my request that tJie Comtesse is having 
Lady Sybil at the cottage at the same time as yourself.’ 

JOHN. What ? 

coMTESSK. ^ es, she begged me to invite you together. 

JOHN. But why ? 

MA(KnH. I promised you not to behave as other wives 
would do. 

JOHN. It ’s not understandable. 

c:oMTESSK. ‘ You may ask why I do this, John, and my 
reason is, I think tliat after a few weeks of Lady Sybil, every 
day, and all day, you will become sick to death of her. 1 am 
also giving her the chance to help you and inspire you with your 
work, so that you may both learn what her help and her in- 
spiration amount to. Of course, if your love is the great strong 
passion you think it, then those weeks will make you love her 
more than ever and I can only say good-bye. But if, as I 
suspect, yod don’t even now know what true love is, then by 
the next time we meet, dear John, you will have had enough 
of her. — Your afFectionate wife, Maggie.’ Oh, why was not 
Sybil present at the reading of the will ! And now, if you two 
will kindly excuse me, I think I must go and get that poor 
sufferer the eau de Cologne. 

JOHN. It’s almost enough to make a man lose faith in 
himself. 

coMTEssh. Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE {defending him). You mustn’t hurt him. If you 
liaven’t loved deep and true, that ’s just because you have never 
met a woman yet, John, capable of inspiring it. 

coM’i'KSSE (putting her hand on magcue s shoulder). Have 
you not, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN. 1 sec what you mean. But Maggie wouldn’t think 
better of me for any false pretences. She knows my feelings 
for her now are neitlier more nor less than what they have 
always been. 

MAGCUE (yoho sees that he is looking at her as solemnly as a 
wlume of sermons pidnted by request), I think no one could be 
fond of me that can’t laugh a little at me. 

JOHN. How could that help 
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COMTESSE {exasperated), Mr. Shand, I give you up. 

MAGGIE. 1 admire his honesty. 

COMTESSE. Oh, I give you up also. Arcades ambo. 
Scotchies both. 

JOHN {whe?i she has gone). But this letter, it ’s not like you. 
Bv Cosh, Maggie, you ’re no fool. 

iJShe beams at this^ as any wife %vould.) 
liut how could I have made such a mistake ? It ’s not like 
a strong man. (^Evidently he has an inspiration.) 

MAGGIE. What is it } 

JOHN {the inspiration). Am I a strong man } 

magcjie. 'I'ou Of course you arc*. And self-made. 
Has anybody ever helped you in the smallest way ? 

JOHN (thinking it out again). No, nobody. 

MAGGIE. Not even Lady Sybil t 

JOHN. J ’m beginning tf) doubt it. It "s very curious, 
though, Maggie, that this speech should be disappointing. 

MAGGIE, It’s just that Mr. Venables hasn’t the brains to 
sec how good it is. 

JOHN. 'That must be it. (Eut he is too good a man to rest 
satisfied 'With this.) No, Maggie, it ’s not. Somehow I seem 
to have lost my neat way of saying things. 

MAGGIE {almost cooing). It will come back to you. 

JOHN {forlorn). If you knew how I Ve tried. 

MAGGIE {cautiously). ]\faybe if you were to tiy again ; and 
I ’ll just come and sit beside you, and knit. I think the click 
of the needles sometimes put you in the mood. 

JOHN. Hardly that ; and yet many a Shandisin have 1 
knocked off while you were sitting beside me knitting. 1 
suppose it was the ejuietness. 

MA<.f;iE. Very likely. 

ji^tiN {'uuth another inspiration). Maggie ! 

ma(;gie {again). What is it, John .? 

JOHN. What if it was you that put those queer ideas into 
my hpad ! 

MAGGIE. Me ? 

JOHN. Without your knowing it, i mean. 

MAGGIE. But how ? 

JOHN. Wc used to talk bits over i and it may be that you 
dropped the seed, so to speak. 
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MAGGih. John, could it be this, that I sometimes had the 
idea in a rough womanish sort of way and then you polished it 
up till it came out a Shandisrn ? 

JOHN {slowly slapping his knee). I believe you Vc hit it, 
Maggie : to think that you may have been helping me all the 
time — ^and neither of us knew it ! 

{lie has so neat ly reached a stnile that no one can say what 
might have happened within the next moment if the com- 
'PESSE had not ; e appeared.) 

coMTESSE. Mr. Venables wishes to see you, Mr, Shand. 

JOHN {lost^ stolen^ or strayed a smile in the making). Hum ! 

COMTESSE. He is coming now. 

JOHN {grumpy). Indeed ! 

COMTESSE {s'weetly). It is about yoin* speech. 

JOHN. He has said all he ne«d say on that subject, and 
more. 

COMTESSE {quaking a little). I think it is about the second 
speech. 

JOHN. What second speech ? 

(m AG(}iE runs to her bag and opens it.) 

MAGGIE {horrified). Comtesse, you have given it to him ! 

COM'PESSE {impudently). Wasn't I meant to ? 

JOHN. What is it What second speech ? 

MAGGIE. Cruel, t ruel. {IfWing to go on her knees.) You 
had left the first draft of your speech at home, John, and I 
brought it here with — with a few little things I Ve added 
myself. 

JOHN {a seven-footer). What 's that ? 

•MAGGIE {four foot ten at most). Just trifles — things I was 
to suggest to you — while 1 was knitting — and then, if you liked 
any of them you could Jiave polished them — and turned them 
into something good. John, John — ^and now she has shown 
it to Mr. Venables. 

JOHN {thundering). As luy work, Comtesse ? 

{But the COMTESSE is not of the women who are afraid of 
thunder.) 

MAGGIE. It is your work — nine-tenths of it. 

JOHN {in the black cap). \ ou presumed, Maggie Sliand ! 
Very well, then, here lie comes, and now we ’ll see to what 
extent you ’vc helped me. 
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VENABLES. My dear fellow. My dear Sliand, I con- 
gratulate you. Give me your hand. 

JOHN. The speech ? 

VENABLES. You have improved it out of knowledge. It 
ib the same speech, but those new touches make all the 
difFercnce. (john sits down heavily.) Mrs. Shand, be proud 
of him. 

MAGGIE. I am. ] am, John. 

coM'j’ESSE. You always said that his second thoughts were 
best, Charles. 

venabi.es {^pleased to be reminded of it). Didn’t 1, didn’t 
I ? 'riiose delicious little touches ! How good that is, Shand, 
about the flowing tide. 

COMTESSE. 'I'he flowing tide ? 

VENABLES. Ill the first speech it was something like this — 
‘ Gentlemen, the Opposition are calling to you to vote for them 
and the flowing tide, but I solemnly warn you to beware lest 
the flowing tide does not engulf you.’ I he second way is 
much better. 

COMTESSE. Wliat is the second way, Mr. Shand ? 

(jOHN does not tell her.) 

VENABLES. ^Fliis is how he puts it now. (john cannot help 
raising his head to listen.) Gentlemen, the Opposition are 
calling to you to vote for them and the flowing tide, but I ask 
you cheerfully to vote for us and da?n the flowing tide.’ 

(venables and his old friend the comtesse laugh heaitily^ 
but for different reasons.) 

comtesse. It is better, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. / don’t think so. 

VENABLES. Yes, ycs, it ’b so vilile. Lxeuse me, Cointesbc, 
1 ’m off to read the whole thing again. {Fo> the Jin^t time he 
notices that john is strangely quiet.) I tliink this has rather 
bowled you over, Shand. 

(John’s head sinks hwer.) 

Well, well, good news doesn’t kill. 

MAGGIE {counsel for the defeiice). Surely the important thing 
about the speech is its strength and knowledge and eloquence, 
the things that were in the first speech as well as in the 
second. 

VENABLES* That of course is laigely true. The wit would 
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not be enough without them, just as they were not enough 
witholit the wit. It is the combination that is irresistible. 
(john’s head rises a little.) Shand, you are our man, remember 
that, it is emphatically the best thing you have ever done. How 
this will go down at Leeds ! 

{He returns gaily to his hammock ; but lower sinks John’s 
head, and even the comtesse has the grace to take herself 
Maggie’s arms flutter near her husband^ not daring 
to alight,) 

MAGGIE. You heard wliat he said, John. It ’s the combina- 
tion. Is it so terrible to you tr) find that my love for you had 
made me able to help you in the little things ? 

JOHN. The little things ! It seems strange to me to hear 
you call me by my name, Maggie. It ’s as if I looked on you 
for the first time. 

MAGGIE, i.ook at me, John, for the first time. What 
do you see ? 

JOHN. I see a woman who has brought her husband low. 

MAGGIE. ®nly that .? 

JOHN. I see the tragedy of a man who has found himself out. 
Ell, I can’t live with you again, Maggie. 

[lie shivers,) 

MAGGIE. Why did you shiver, John ? 

JOHN. It was at myself for saying that I couldn’t live with 
you again, when I should have been wondering how for so 
long you have lived with me. And I suppose you have forgiven 
me all the time. {She nods,) And forgive me still ? {She 
nods again,) Dear God ! 

.MAGGIE. John, am I to go ? or are you to keep me on ? 
{She is now a little bundle near his feet,) I ’m willing to stay 
l3ecause I ’m useful to you, if it can’t be for a better reason. 
{His hand feels for het\ and the bundle tvriggles nearer,) It ’s 
nothing unusual I ’ve done, John. Every man who is high 
up loves to think that he has done it all himself ; and the wife 
smiles, and lets it go at that. It ’s our only joke. Everv 
woman knows that. {He stares at her in hopeless perplexity,) 
Oh, John, if only you could laugh at me. 

JOHN, I can’t laugh, Maggie. 

{But as he continues to stare at her a strange disorder appears 
in his face, uaggie feels that it is to be now or never,) 
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MAGGIE. Laugh, John, laugh. Watch me ; see how 
easy it is 

{A terrible struggle is taking place within him. He creaks. 
Something that may be mirth forces a passage^ at first pahi- 
fully y 710 more joy m it thafi in the discoloured water from a 
sprifig that has long heefi dry. Soon^ however y he laughs 
loud and lofig. The spring water is becoming clear 
MAGGIE claps her hands. He is saved.) 
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ACT I 


The least distinguished person in H ho V Ulio has escaped, as it 
were, from that fashionable crush, and is spending a quiet evening 
at home. He is curled up in his studio, which is so dark tliat he 
would be invisible, had we not obligingly placed his wicker chair 
just where the one dim ray from the stove may strike his face. 
His eyes are closed luxuriously, and we could not learn much 
about him without first poking our tingers into them. Accord- 
ing to the tome mentioned (to which we must return him before 
morning), Mr. Bodie is sixty-three, has exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and is at present unmarried. 'Fhey do not proclaim 
him comparatively obscure : they left it indeed to him to say 
the final w»frd on this subject, and he has hedged. Let us put 
it in this way, that he occupies more space in his wicker chair 
than in the book, where nevertheless he looks as if it was rather 
lonely not to be a genius. He is a painter for the nicest of 
reasons, that it is delightful to live and die in a messy studio ; 
for our part, wc too should have bcccmie a painter had it not 
been that we always lost our paint-box. 'Lhere is no spirited 
bidding to acquire Mr, Bodie’s canvases : he loves them at first 
sight himself, and has often got up in the night to see how they 
are faring ; but ultimately he has turned cold to them, and has 
even been known to offer them, in lieu t)f alms, to beggars, 
who departed cursing. We have a weakness for persons 
who don’t get on, and so cannot help adding, though it is 
no business of ours, that Mr. Bodie has private means. 
Curled up in his wicker chair he is benevolently somnolent. 
We wish we could warn him clandestinely that the policeman 
is coming. 

'Lhe policeman comes : in his hand the weapon that has 
knocked down more malefactors than all the batons — the bull’s- 
eye. He strikes with it now, right and left, revealing, as if she 
had just entered the room, a replica of the Venus of Milo, 
taller than himself though he is a stalwart. It is the first 
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meeting of these two, but, though a man who can come to 
the boil, he is as little moved by her as she by him. After 
the first glance she continues her reflections. Her smile over 
his head vaguely displeases him. For two pins he would 
arrest her. 

The lantern finds another object, more wortliy of his atten- 
tion, the artist. Mr. Bodie is more restive under the light than 
was his goddess, perhaps because he is less accustomed to being 
stared at. He blinks and sits up. 

MR. BODIE (giving his visitor a lessor in rnanners), I beg your 
pardon, officer. 

POLICEMAN {confounded). Not that, siri^^^ not at all. 

MR. BODIE (^pt'essing his advantage). But [ insist on begging 
your pardon, officer. 

POLICEMAN. I don’t see what for, sir. 

MR. BODIE (fancying himself). For walking uninvited into 
the abode of a law-abiding London citizen, with whom 1 have 
not the pleasure of being acquainted. 

POLICEMAN (after thinking this out). But I ’m the one as has 
done that, sir. 

MR. BODIE (with neat surprise). So you are, I beg your 
pardon, officer, 

(With pardonable pride in hwiself mr. bodie turns on the 
light. The studio y as we can now gather from its sloped 
roof is at the top of a house ; afid its window is heavily 
screened^ otherwise we might see the searchlights through 
ity showing that we are in the period of the great war. 
Though no 07 ie speaks of mr. bodie’s pictures as Bodies^ 
which is the true test of fame y he is sufficiently eminent not 
to have works of art painted or scratched 07i his wallsy 
mercy has been shown even to the panels of his doory and he 
is handsomely stingy of draperies. The Venus stands so 
prominent that the studio is evidently hers rather than his. 
The stove has been brought fot'ward so that he can rest his 
feet on ity whichever of his easy chairs he is sitting and 
he also falls over it at times when stepping back to consider 
his latest failure. On a shelf is a large stuffed penguhiy 
which is to be one of the characters in the playy and on each 
side of this shelf are two or three tattered magazines. IV ? 
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had hankered after gknng mr. bodie many rows of books ^ but 
were well azvare that he would get only blocks of wood so 
cleverly painted to look like bonks that they would deceive 
every one except the audience. Everything may he real on 
the stage except the hooks. So there are only a few 
maga'zines in the studio {and very likely when the curtain 
rings up it will he found that they are painted too). But 
MR. BODiE ivas a reader ; he had books in another roorn^ and 
the careworn actor zvho plays him must i^uggest this by his 
manner. 

Our POLICEMAN is tio bookman ; we zvho zvrite happen 
to have it f?‘om himself that he had not bought a book since 
he squeezed through the sixth standard : very tight zvas his 
zvaist that day^ he told us^ and he had to let out ezjcry button. 
Nevertheless it zvas literatw e of a sort that first brought 
him into our ken. He zvas our local constable : and common 
interests y as' in the vagaries of the moon m zvar-twie^ made him 
and us cease to look at each other askam e. If^e fell into the 
zvay of chatting zvith him and giving him the evening papers 
zve had bought to read as zve crossed the streets, One of 
his duties zvas to herd the vagrant populace under our arches 
during air-raids ^ and at such times he lould he properly 
gruff y yet comfor tingy like one zvho zvould at once run in any 
bomb that fell in his beat, IVhen he had all his flock nicely 
plastered against the dank zvalls he zvould occasionally come 
to rest beside uSy and thaWy and discuss the nezvspaper article 
that had interested him moU, It zvas seldom a zvar-reiord ; 
more frequently it zvas something on the magazine page y such 
as a symposium by the learned on ‘ Do you Believe in Love 
at First Sight ? * Though reticent in rnany matters he 
zvould face this problem openly ; zvith the guns cracking all 
around y he zvould ask for our viezvs zvist fully ; he spoke of 
love zvithout a blush y as something recognised officially at 
Scotland Yard, At this time he had been in lovCy to his 
ozvn knozvledgeyfor several zveeksy but zvhether the god had 
str uck him at first sight he zvas not certain ; he zvas most 
anxious to knozVy and it zvas in the hope of our being able to 
help him out that he told us his singidar story. On his face 
at such times zvas often an amazed looky as if he zvcrc staring 
at her rather than at uSy and seeing a creature almost beyond 
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belief. Our greatest success %vas in saying that perhaps she 
had fallen in love at first sight ivith him^ ivhich on reflection 
nearly doubled hi?n up. He insisted on knowing what had 
made us put forward this extraordinary suggestion ; he 
would indeed scarcely leave our company that nighty and 
discussed the possibility with us very jnuch as if it were a 
police case. 

Our policeman’s romance ^ now to be told., hegan^ as we 
begin, with his clhnbing up into mr. Tun:)iE\s studio. MR. 
BODIK having turned on the light gave him the nasty look 
that means ‘ Jnd now, my jnan, what can I do for you d ’ 
Our POLICEMAN, however, was not one to he worsted with- 
out striking a blow. He strode to the door, as he has told 
us, and pointed to a light in the passage.) 

POLICEMAN {in his most brow-heating voice, so well known under 
the arches), ivook here, sir, it ’s that. 

MR. BODIE. I don’t follow. 

POLICEMAN. Look at that passage window. {IVith natural 
pride in language) You arc showing too much illuiiiination. 

BODIE. Oh ! well, surely 

POLICEMAN {ymth professional Jirtmiess). 1 1 ’s agin the regula- 

tions. A party in tlie neighbouring skylight complains. 

BODIE {putting out the light). If that will do for to-night, 
I ’ll have the window boarded up. 

POLICEMAN. Anything so long as it obscures the illumina- 
tion. 

BODIE {irritated). Shuts out the light. 

POLICEMAN {determinedly). Obscures the illumination. 

BODIE {on reflection). I remember now, I did have tha»* 
window boaided up. 

POLICEMAN {ivho has hhnself a pretty vein of sarcasm). 1 don’t 

see the boards. 

BODIE. Nor do I see the boards. {Pondering) Can she 
have boned them ? 

POLICEMAN. She ^ {He is at once aware that it has hecorne 
a more difficult case.) 

BODIE. You are right. She is scrupulously honest, and if 
she took the boards we may be sure that I said she could have 
them. But that only adds to the mystery. 

POLICEMAN {obligingly). Mystery ? 
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BODiE. Why this passion for collecting boards ? 'Fry her 
with a large board, officer. Extraordinary ! 

POLICEMAN [heavily), I don’t know what you arc talking 
about, sir. Are you complaining of some woman ? 

PODiE. Now that is the question. Am I ? As you are 
here, officer, there is something I want to say to you. But T 
should dislike getting her into trouble. 

POLICEMAN [stoutly), No mail what is a man wants to get a 
woman into trouble unnecessary. 

BODIE [?NUch struck), 1 hat ’s true ! "^1 hat ’s ahsoluteh true, 

officer. 

POLICEMAN [badgered). It ’s true, but there ’s nothing 
remarkable about it. 

BODIE. Excuse m(\ 

POLICEMAN. See her(‘, sir, I ’m just an ordinary policeman. 

BODIE. T can’t let that pass. If I may say so, you have 
impressed me most deeply. 1 wonder if I might ask a favour 
of you. Would you mind taking off your helmet ? As it 
happens, 1 have never seen a policeman without his helmet. 

[The perplexed officer puts his helmet on the table,) 

Thank you. [Stud\ing the effeit) Of course I knew they 
took off. You sit also 

[The POLICEMAN sits,) 

Very interesting. 

POLICEMAN. About tliis woiiiaii, sir 

BODIE. We are coming to her. Perhaps I ought to tell 
you my name — Mr. Bodie. [Indicating the Fe?ius) "This is 
Mrs. Bodie. No, I am not married. It is merely a name 
^ivQn her because she is mv ideal. 

POLICEMAN. \'ou gavc iiic a turn. 

BODIE. Now that I think of it, 1 believe the name was given 
to her by the very woman we are talking about. 

POLICEMAN [producing his note-book), Yo begin with, who 
is the woman we arc talking about } 

BODIE [becoming more serious). On the surflice, she is just 
a little drudge. "These studios are looked after by a house- 
keeper, who employs this girl to do the work. 

POLICEMAN. H’m ! Sleeps on the premises ? 

BODIE. No ; she is here from eight to six. 

POLICEMAN. Place of abode ? 
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BODiE. She won’t tell any one that. 

POLICEMAN. Aha ! What ’s the party’s name ? 

BODIE. Cinderella. 

(The POLICEMAN writes it dozvn uninovecL MR. bodie 
Hvinkles.) 

Haven’t you heard that name before ? 

POLICEMAN. Can’t say I have, sir. But I ’ll make inquiries 
at the Yard. 

BODIE. It was really I who gave her that name, because 
she seemed such a poor little neglected waif. After the girl in 
the story-book, you know. 

POLICEMAN. No, sir, I don’t know. In the Force we find 
it impossible to keep up with current fiction. 

BODIE. She was a girl with a broom. 'Fhere must have 
been more in the story than that, but I forget th(‘ rest. 

POLICEMAN. 7"he point is, that ’s not the name she calls 
herself by ? 

BODIE. Yes, indeed it is. I think slie was called something 
else wlien she came — Miss 1 hing, or some such name ; but 
she took to the name of Cinderella with avidity, and now she 
absolutely denies that she ever had any other. 

POLICEMAN. Parentage ? 

BODIE (now interested in his tale). That ’s another odd thing. 
I seem to remember vaguely her telling me that her parents 
when alive were very humble persons indeed. Touch of 
Scotch about her, I should say — perhaps from some distant 
ancestor ; but Scotch words and phrases still stick to the 
Cockney child like bits of egg-shell to a chicken. 

POLICEMAN (writing), f^gg-shell to chicken. 

BODIE. I find, however, that she has lately been nulling the 
housekeeper quite a difFerent story. 

POLICEMAN (like a counsel). Proceed. 

BODIE. According to this, her people were of considerable 
position — a Baron and Baroness, in fact. 

POLICEMAN. Proceed. 

BODIE. 71ie onlv other relatives she seems to have mentioned 
are two sisters of unprepossessing appearance. 

POLICEMAN (cleverly). If this story is corn^ct, what is she 
doing here .? 

BODIE. I understand there is something about her father 
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having married again, and her being badly treated. She doesn’t 
expect this to last. It seems that she has reason to believe that 
some very remarkable change may take place in her circum- 
stances at an early date, at a ball for which her godmother is to 
get her what she calls an invite. 'I'liis is evidently to be a very 
swagger function at which something momentous is to occur, 
the culminating moment being at midnight. 

policeman {writing). Godmother. Invite. T.'welve p.m. 
Fishy ! Tell me about them boards now. 

BODiK {who is evide 7 itly fo 7 id of the child). You can’t think 
how wistftil she is to get hold of boards. She has them on the 
brain. Carries them off herself into the unknown. 

POLICEMAN. I dare say she breaks them up for firewood. 

HODJE. No ; she makes them into large boxes. 

POLICEMAN {stigaciously). Very likely to keep things in. 

BODiE. She has admitted that she keeps things in them. 
But what things ? Ask her that, aiid her mouth shuts like a 
trap. 

POLICEMAN. Any suspicions ? 

(mr. BODIE hesitates. It see?ns ahsurd to suspect this waif 
— and yet !) 

BODIE. I ’m sorry to say I have. I don’t know what the 
things are, but I do know they aic connected in some way with 
(jcrmany. 

policeman {dari/y). Proceed. 

BODIE {really troubled). Officer, she is too curious about 
Germany. 

POLICEMAN. That ’s bad. 

BODIE. She plies me with questions about it — not openly — 
very cunningly. 

POLICEMAN. Such as ? 

BODIE. For instance, what would be the punishment for an 
English person caught hiding aliens in this country ? 

POLICEMAN. If she ’s up to games of that kind 

BODIE. Does that shed any light on the boxes, do you think ? 

POLICEMAN. She can’t keep them shut up in boxes. 

BODIE. I don’t know. She is extraordinarily dogged. She 
knows a number of German words. 

POLICEMAN. 'I'hat ’s ugly. 

BODIE. She asked me lately how one could send a letter to 
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Germany without Lord Haig knowing. By the way, do you, 
by any chance, know anything against a lirm of dressmakers 
called Celeste et Cte ? 

POLICEMAN. Celest A. C. ? No, but it has a German 
sound. 

BODiE. It ’s French. 

POLICEMAN. Might be a blind. 

HODiE. I think she lives at Celeste’s. Now I looked up 
Celeste et Cie in the telephone book, and I find they are in 
Bond Street. Immensely fashionable. 

POLICEMAN. She lives in Bond Street ? London ’s full of 
nnnance, sir, to them as knows where to look for it — namely, 
the police. Is she on the premises ? 

BODiK {y'eliidanily). Sure to be ; it isn’t six yet. 

POLICEMAN (/;/ hh most terrible voice). Well, leave her to me. 

BODiE. You mustn’t frighten her. I can’t help liking her. 
She ’s so extraordinarily homely that you can’t be with her many 
minutes before you begin thinking of your early days. Where 
were you born, officer i 

POLICEMAN. I ’m from Badgery. 

BODIE. She ’ll make you think of Badgery. 

POLICEMAN (frow^i/ig). Slic had bc*st try no games 
on me. 

BODIE. She will have difficulty in answering questions ; 
she is so used tc^ asking them. I never knew a child with stall 
an appetite for information. She doesn’t search for it in books ; 
indeed the only book of mine I can remember ever seeing her 
read, was a volume of fairy tales. 

POLICEMAN (stupidly). Well, that don’t help us much. 
What kind of questions ? 

BODIE. Every kind. What is the Censor ? Who is Lord 
Times ^ — she lias heard people here talking of that paper and 
its proprietor, and has mixed them up in the quaintest way ; 
then again — when a tailor measures a gentleman’s legs what does 
he mean when he says — 26, 4 — 32, 1 1 ? What are doctors 
up to when they tell you to say 99 ? In finance she has an 
almost morbid interest in the penny. 

POLICEMAN. 'File penny? It’s plain the first thing to 
find out is whether she ’s the slaVc*y she seems to be, or a swell 
in disguise. 
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BODiE. You won’t find it so easy. 

POETCEMAN. Excusc iiic, sir ; we have an infall^yble way 
at Scotland ^"ard of finding out whether a woman is common or 
a lady. 

BODIE [irritated). An infallible way. 

POLICEMAN ( firmly). Infallayble. 

BODIE. I should like to know what it is. 

POLICEMAN. 'Ehere is nothing against my telling you. [lie 
settles down to a masterly cross-examination.) Where, sir, does 
a common female keep her valuables when she carries them 
about on her person ? 

BODIE. In her pocket, I suppose. 

POLICEMAN. And you suppose correctly. But where does 
a lady keep them } 

BODIE. In the same place, I suppose. 

POLICEMAN. 'I'here you suppose wrongly. No, sir, here. 
[He taps his own chesi^ and indicates discreetly how a lady ?nay pop 
so fact hi ng down oat of sight.) 

BODIE [impressed). I believe you are right, officer. 

poLTCEM*vN. 1 am right — it’s infallayble. A lady, what 
with drink and suchlike misfortunes, may forget all her other 
refinements, but she never forgets that. At the Yard it ’s 
considered as sure as finger-marks. 

BODIE. Strange ! J wonder who was the first woman to 
do it. ft couldn’t have been Eve this time, officer. 

POLICEMAN [after refecting). I see your point. And now 
I want just to have a look at the party unbeknownst to her. 
Where could 1 conceal myself? 

BODIE. Hide ? 

POLICEMAN. Conceal myself. 

BODIE. 'l"hat small door opens on to my pantry, where she 
washes up. 

POLICEMAN [peeping in). It will do. Now bring her up. 

BODIE. It doesn’t seem fair — I really can’t 

POLICEMAN. War-time, sir. 

(mr. BODIE decides that it is patriotic to ring. The 
POLICEMAN e?nerges from the pantry with a slavey^ s hat 
and jacket.) 

^Ehese belong to the party, sir ? 

BODIE. I forgot. She keeps them in there. [He surveys 
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the articles with some emotion,) Gaudy feathers. And yet 
that hat may have done some gallant things. The brave apparel 
of the very poor ! Who knows, officer, that you and I are 
not at this moment on rather holy ground. 

POLICEMAN {stoutly), I See nothing wrong with the feathers. 
I must say, sir, I like the feathers. 

{He slips into the pantry with the hat and jacket^ hut forgets 
his helmet^ over which the artist hastily jams a flozver bowl. 
There were visiting-cards in the howl and they are scattered 
on the floor, mr. bodie sees them not : it is his first 
attempt at the conspirator^ and he sits guiltily with a cigarette 
just in time to deceive Cinderella, who charges into the 
room as fro?n a catapult. This is her usual mode of 
entrance^ and is owing to her desire to give satisfaction. 
Our POia('KMAN, as he has told us under the arches^ was 
watching her through the keyhole, hut his first impressions 
have been so coloured hy suhsequefit events that it is question- 
able tvheiher they would he accepted in any court of law. Is 
prepared to depose that, to the best of his recollection, they 
were unfavourable. Does not imply by unfavourable any 
aspersion on her personal appearance. Wotdd accept the 
phrase \far from striking * as summing up her first appear- 
ance. W mid no longer accept the phrase. Had put her 
down as being a grown wotnan^ but 7iot sufficiently grown. 
Thought her hair looked to he run up her finger. Did 7iot 
like this way of doing the hair. Could 7iot honestly say that 
she seemed even then to be an ordmary slavey of the areas. 
She tvas dressed as 07ie, hut was suspiciously clean. O71 the 
other hand, she had the ge7iume hungry look. Amo7ig 7 nore 
disquieting features noticed a sort of refinement m her voice 
and maimer, tvhich zuas characteristic of the criminal 
classes. Knezv 7iozv that this was caused by the reading of 
fahy tales aiid the thmking of 7ioble thoughts. Noted 
speedily that she was a domineering character zvho talked 
sixteen to the do%en, and at such times reminded him of 
funny old ladies. Was ?tiuch struck by her eyes, zvhich 
seemed to suggest that she was all burning inside. I'his 
impression zvas strengthened later when he touched her 
handu Felt at once the curious * homeliness * of her, as 
cornnwited on by mr. bodie, but could szvear on oath 
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that this had not at once made him think of Badgery. Could 
recall not the slightest symptoms of love at first sight. On 
the contrary j listened carefully to the conversation between 
her and mr. bodie and formed a stern conclusion about her. 
Believed that this was all he could say about his first 
impression,) 

CINDERELLA {breathlessly). Did you rang, sir ? 

bodie (ashamed). Did I ? I did — ^but — I — I don’t know 
why. If you ’re a good servant, you ought to know why. 

(fVhe cigarette y disgusted with him y falls from his snouth ; 
and his little servant flings up her hands to heaven.) 

CINDERELLA (taking possessioH of him). There you go again ! 
Fifty years have you been at it, and you can’t hold a seegarette 
in your mouthy^/ ! (She sternly produces the turpentine.) 

BODIE {in sudden alarm), I won’t be brushed. T will not 
be scraped. 

CINDERELLA (twisting hhn round). Just look at that tobaccy 
ash ! And T cleaned you up so pretty before lunchton. 

BODIE. 1 will not be cleaned again. 

CINDERELLA (in her el€7nent). Keep still. 

(She hrusheSy scj'apeSy and turpenthies him. In the glory 
of this she tosses her head at the Venu%.) 

I gave Mrs. Bodie a good wipe down this morning with soap 
and water. 

BODIE (indignant). "I'lut is a little too much. \'ou know 
quite well ] allow no one to touch her. 

(CINDERELLA leaves hhn and gazes in irritation at the 

statue.) 

CINDERELLA. What is it about the woman ? 

BODIE (/// hi% heat forgetting the Por iceman). S1u‘ is the glory 
of glories. 

CINDERELLA (who would be wHlowy if she were long enough) 
She ’s thick. 

BODIE. Her measurements are perfection. All women long 
to be like her, but none ever can be. 

ciNDERELi.A (insisting). I suppose that ’s the reason she has 
that snigger on her face. 

BODIE. 'I hat is perhaps tlu* smile of motherhood. Some 
people think theie was once a baby in her aims. 

('INDFRELLA (tvith u new intered in renus). Her own ? 
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BODTE I suppose SO. 

CINDERELLA. A married woman then 

BODiE {yionplussed). Don’t ask trivial questions. 

CINDERELLA (generously). It was clever of you to make 
her. 

BODIE. I didn’t make her. I was — forestalled. Some 
other artist chappie did it. (He likes his little maid again,) She 
was dug up, Cinderella, after lying hidden in the ground for 
more than a thousand years. 

CINDERELLA. And the baby gone ? 

BODIE {snapping). Yes. 

CINDERELLA. If I had lost iiiy baby I wouldn’t have been 
found with that pleased look on my face, not in a thousand 
years. 

BODIE. Her arms were broken, you see, so she had to drop 
the baby 

CINDERELLA. She could have up with her knee and 
catched it. 

BODIE {excitedly). By heavens, that may just be what she 
is doing. {He contemplates a letter to the ‘ Times.^) 

CINDERELLA {little awave that she 7nay have solved the question 
of the ages.) Beauty ’s a grand thing, 

BODIE. It is. 

CINDERELLA. I warrant she led them a pretty dance in her 
day. 

BODIE. Men ? 

CINDERELLA. Uiiipha ! {Wistfidly.) It must be fine to 
have men so mad about you that they go off their feed and roar. 
{She tarns tvith a sigh to the dusting of the penguin,) What did 
you say this is ? 

BODIE {ignorayit of what he is letting himself in for). A 
bishop. 

CINDERELLA {nearly choking). 1 he sort that marries swell 
couples ? 

BODIE. Yes. 

CINDERELLA {liuskUy^ as if it made all the differeyice to hey ). I 
never thought of that. 

BODIE {kindly). Why should you, you queer little waif. Do 
you know why I call you Cinderella ? 

CINDERELLA. Fine, I know. 
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BODiE. Why ib it ? 

CINDERELLA {ivith shy hfipphicss). It ’b because I have such 
pretty feet. 

BODiK. \ ou dear little innocent. (^Ue thinks shame of his 
suspicions. He is planning how to get rid of the 7nan in the pantry 
when she brings him hack to hard fads with a hump.) 

CINDERELLA (/;/ a whisper). Mr. Bodie, if you wanted to 
get into Buckingham Palace on the dodge, how would you slip 
by the policeman ? [She lurings her hands.) police i.-i 

everywhere in war-time. 

BODiE [conscious hozv near one of thetn is). I'hey are — be 
careful, Cinderella. 

ciNDER^ELLA. I am — oh, I aiii ! If you knew the pre- 
cautions I ’m taking 

BODIE [miserable). Sh ! 

ciNDERELi.A [nozv in a quiver). ]\Ir. Bodie, you haven’t by 
any chance got an invite for to-night, have you ? 

BODIE. What for } 

CINDERELLA [as stUl as the Venus). For — for a ball. 

BODIE. There are no ballb in war-time. 

CINDERELLA [dogged). Just the one. Mr. Bodie, did you 
ever see the King ? 

BODIE. ^riie King ? Several times. 

CINDERELLA [as zvhitc US the Venus). Was the Prince of 
Wales with him r 

BODIE. Once. 

ciNDfcRELLA. What ’s lic like : 

BODIE. Splendid ! ^uite young, you know. He "s not 
.married. 

C INDERELLA [zuith aziful intensity). No, not vet. 

BODIE. 1 suppose he is very difficult to satisfy. 

CINDERELLA [blitting her lips). He has never seen the feet 
that pleased him. 

BODIE. Cinderella, your pulse is galloping. You frighten 
me. What possesses you : 

CINDERELLA [after hesitating). There is something I want 
to tell you. Maybe I ’ll not be coming back after to-night. 
She has paid me up to to-night. 

BODIE. Is she sending yc^u away ? 

CINDERELLA. No. I ’vc sort of givcii iiotice. 
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BODiE [disappointed). You Vc got another place ? 

[She shuts her mouth like a hox,) 

Has it anything to do with the Ciodnioth(‘r biibincss ? 

[Her mouth remains closed, lie barks at her,) 

Don’t, then. [He reconsiders her,) I like you, you know. 

ciNDERFLLA [gleaming). It ’s fine to be liked. 

BODiF. Have you a lonely life ? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s kiiul of loiicly. 

BODIE. You won’t tell me about your home ? 

[She shakes her head.) 

Is there any nice person to look atlei you in the sort of way in 
which you look after me ? 

CINDERELLA. 1 ’ill all aloiiL. ^rhciv ’s just iiie and iny 
feet. 

BODIE. If you go I ’ll miss you. We ’vc had some good 
times here, Cinderella, haven’t we ? 

CINDERELLA [rapturously). We have ! You mind that 
chop you gave me ? Hey, hey, hey ! [Considering it judicially,) 
That was the most charming chop 1 ever saw. And many is 
the lick of soup you Ve given me when you thought 1 looked 
down-like. Do you mind the chicken that was too high for 
you ? You give me the whole chicken. I’hat was a day. 

BODIE. 1 never meant you to eat it. 

CINDERELLA. I didn’t cat it all myselt. 1 shared it with 
them. 

BODIE [inquisitively). With them r With whom ? 

[Her mouth shuts promptly,, and he sulks. She picks up the 
visiting-cards that litter the floor,) 

CINDERELLA. What a spill ! If you ’rc not messing you ’re 
spilling. Where ’s the bowl ? 

[She lifts the howl and discovers the helmet. She is 
appalled,) 

BODIE [in a?i agony of remorse pointing to the door), Cinder- 
ella, quick ! 

[But our POLICEMAN has einerged and barred the way.) 

POLICEMAN [indicating that it is mr. bodie who must go). If 
you please, sir. 

BODIE. I won’t ! Don’t you dare to frighten her. 

POLICEMAN [settling the ?natter with the palm of his hand). 
That will do. If I need you I ’ll call you. 
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BODiE {flhiching). Cinderella, it ’s — it ’s just a form. I 
won'’t be far away. 

{He departs reluctantly,) 

POLICEMAN {sternly). Stand up. 

CINDERELLA {a quaking figure^ ivho has nut sai down), I ’m 
standing up. 

POLICEMAN. Now, IJO SdUCC. 

{He produces his note-hook. He is about to make a potverful 
heginnmg when he finds her eyes regarding the middle of his 
person.) 

Now (hen, what are you staring at ? 

CINDERELLA {hotly), 'J'hat ’s a poor way to polish a belt. 
If I was a officer I would think shame of having my belt in that 
condition. 

POLICEMAN {undoubtedly afiected by her homeliness though un- 
conscious of it). It ’s easy to speak ; it ’s a miserable polish I 
admit, but mind you, I ’m pretty done w'hen my job "s over ; 
and I have the polishing to do myself. 

cindekelTa. You have no woman person ? 

POLICEMAN. Not me. 

CINDERELLA {luith passtouate arms). If I had that belt for 
half an hour ! 

POLICEMAN. What would you use ? 

CJNDERELLA. Spit. 

POLJCEMAN. Spit ? 'rhat ’s like what iny mother would 
have said. 'Tliat was in Hadgery, where I was born. When 

I was a boy at Badgery 

{He stops short. She has reminded him of Badgery !) 
CINDERELLA. What ’s wrong ? 

POLICEMAN {heavily). How did you manage that about 
Badgery ? 

CINDERELLA. What ? 

POLICEMAN. 'Fake care, prisoner. 

{The word fnakes her shudder. He sits, prepared to take 
notes.) 

Name ? 

ciNDEREJ.LA. Cinderella. 

POLICEMAN. 'Take care, 'riling. Occupation, if any ? 
CINDERELLA {with some pride), 'I'empary help. 

POLICEMAN, l^ast place ? 
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CINDERELLA. 3 Robcit Street. 

POLICEMAN. Scotch ? 

[Her mouth shuts.) 

Ah, they ’ll never admit that. Reason for leaving ? 
CINDERELLA. I had to go when the war broke out. 
POLICEMAN. Why dismissed ? 

CINDERELLA [forloni). They said 1 was luxiirv. 

POLICEMAN {gettiug ready to pounce). Now be cauti(’)iis. 
How do you spend your evenings after you leave this building ? 
[Her mouth shuts.) 

Have you another and secret occupation ? 

(She blanches.) 

Has it to do with boxes r What do you keep in those boxes } 
Where is it that these goings-on is going on ? ff y^^n won’t tell 
me, I ’m willing to tell you. It ’s at A. C. Celest’s ... In 
Bond Street, W. 

(He has levelled his finger at her^ hut it is a pistol that does 
not go off. To his chagrin she looks relieved. He tries 
hammer blows.) ' 

Are you living in guilty splendour ? How do you come to 
know German words r How many (lerman words do you 
think / know ? Just one, espionage. What ’s the German for 
‘ six months hard ’ ? 

(She is now crumpled.^ and here he would do %vell to pause 
and stride up and down the room. But he cannot leave ivell 
alone.) 

What ’s this nonsense about your feet ? 

CINDERELLA (plucking Up courage). It ’s not nonsense. 
POLICEMAN. I see nothing particular about your feet. 
CINDERELLA. Tlicii I ’ill sorry for you, 

POLICEMAN. What is it ? 

CINDERELLA (softly as if it were a line from the Bible). 'riieir 
exquisite smallness and perfect shape. 

POLICEMAN (with a friendly glance at the Venus). P\>r my 
part, I ’m partial to big women with their noses in the air. 

CINDERELLA (stung). So is everybody. (Pathetically) I Ve 
tried. But it ’s none so easy, with never no butcher’s meat in the 
liouse. Y ou ’ll see where the su-perb shoulders and the haughty 
manners come from if you look in shop windows and see the 
whole of a cow turned inside out and ‘ Delicious ’ printed on it. 
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POLICEMAN [{dways just). There ’s something in that. 
CINDERELLA [swellmg). But it doesn’t matter how fine the 
rest of you is if you doesn’t have small feet. 
poi.icEMAN. I never give feet a thought. 

CINDERELLA. 'Hie swclls tlu’iilc of nothing else. {Ex-^ 
ploding) Wait till you are at the ball. Many a haughty 
beauty with superb uppers will come sailing in — ^as sure of the 
pri7X‘ as if ‘ Delicious ’ was pinned on her — ^and then forward 
steps the ra)rd Mayor, and, utterly disregarding her uppers^ he 
points to the bottom of lier skirt, and he says ‘ Lift ! ’ and she 
has to lift, and there ’s a dead silence, and nothing to be heard 
except the Prince crying ‘ Throw her out ! ’ 

POLICEMAN (^somewhat staggered by her knowledge of the high 
life). What ’s all this about a ball ? 

(CINDERELLA sees she has udd too much and her mouth 
shuts.) 

Was you ever at a ball ? 

CINDERELLA (yvith dignity). At any rate 1 ’ve been at the 
Horse Show. 

POLICEMAN. A ball ’s not like a horst‘ show. 

CINDERELLA. YoU ’ll See. 

POLICEMAN (^reverting to business). Tt all comes to this, are 
you genteel, or common clay ? 

I'iNDERELLA {pertly). T leavers that to yo\L 
POLICEMAN. You couldii’t leave it in safer hands. I want 
a witness to this. 

CINDERELLA {startled). A witness ! What are you to do r 
{JVith terrible self-confidence he has already opened the door 
and beckoned. MR. eodie comes in anxiously.) 
POLICEMAN. 'Take note, sir, {With the affable manner of an 
Inspector) We are now about to try a little experiment, the 
object being to discover whether this party is genteel or common 
clay. 

( iNDERELLA. Oh, Mr. Bodic, what is it } 
noDiE {reinembering what he has been told of the Scotland 
Yard test). I don’t like ... I won’t have it. 

POLIC EMAN. It gives luT the chance of proving once and 
for all whether she ’s of gentle blood. 
ciNDEREi.r.A {eagerly). Does it r 
BODiE. 1 must forbid . . . 
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CINDERELLA dreadful resolution), I ’in ready. I 

wants to know myself. 

POLICEMAN. Ve — ry well. Now then, I heard you say 
that the old party downstairs had paid you your wages to-day. 

CINDERELLA. I sec nothing you can prove by that. It was 
a half-week’s wages — is. yd. Of course 1 could see my way 
clearer if it had been is. gd. 

POLICEMAN. 'Fhat ’s neither here nor there. We ’ll pro- 
ceed. Now, very likely you wrapped the money up in a screw 
of paper. Did you ? 

{She is afraid of giving herself away,) 

T^'hinking won’t help you. 

CINDERELLA. It ’s my moiicy. 

BODiE. Nobody wants your money, Cinderella. 

POLICEMAN. Answer me. Did you ? 

CINDERELLA. Yes. 

POLICEMAN. Say ‘ I did.’ 

CINDERELLA. I did. 

POLICEMAN. And possibly for the sake of greater security 
you tied a string round it — did you ? 

CINDERELLA. I did. 

POLICEMAN {after a glance at MR. bodie to indicate that the 
supreme moment has come). You then deposited the little 
parcel — where ? 

bodie (/;/ an agony), Cinderella, be careful ! 

[She is so dreading to do the wrong thing that she can only 
stare. Finally ^ alaSy she produces the fatal packet fro?n 
her pocket. Quiet triumph of our policeman.) 

BODIE. My poor child ! 

CINDERELLA {not realising yct that she has given herself away). 
What is it ? Go on. 

POLICEMAN. T[diat ’ll do. You can stand down. 

CINDERELLA. You ’vC found OUt ? 

POLICEMAN. I have. 

CINDERELLA {hreothless). And what am I ? 

POLICEMAN (kindly), I ’m sorry. 

CINDERELLA. Am I — commoii clav ? 

j 

{They look considerately at the floor ; she bursts mto tears 
and runs into the pantry ^ shutting the door,) 

POLICEMAN {yvith melancholy satisfaction). It ’s infall/?yble. 
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BODiE. At any rate it shows that there ’s nothing against her. 

Policeman {taking him further from the pantry door^ in a low 
voice). I (lunno. 'Fhcre ’s some queer things. Where does 
she go when she leaves this house ? What about that ball ? — 
and her German connection } — ^and them boards she makes into 
boxes — ^and A. C. Celest ^ Well, I ’ll find out. 

BODIE (^miserably). What are you going to do ? 

policeman. Vo track her when she leavers here. I may 
have to adopt a disguise. I ’m a masterpiece at that. 

BODIE. Yes, but 

POLICEMAN {stamping about the floor with the exaggerated 
tread of the Law). I ’ll tell you the rest outside. I must 
make her think that my suspicions are — ^allayed. {He goes 
cunningly to the pantry door and speaks in a loud voice.) Well, 
sir, that satisfies me that she is not the party I was in search 
of, and so, with your permission, I ’ll bid you good evening. 
What, you ’re going out yourself? Then 1 ’ll be very happy 
to walk part of the way with you. 

{Nodding and winking, he goes ofl'zvith heavy steps, taking 
with him the reluctant mk. bodik, who like one mesmerised 
also departs stamping. 

MISS 'I'HiNc; peeps out to make sure that they are gone. 
She is wearing her hat and jacket, which have restored her 
self respect. The tears have been disposed of with a lick 
oj the palm. She is again a valiant soul who has had too 
many brushes with the police not to be able to face another 
with a tight lip. She is going, but she is not going without 
her wooden board ; law or no law she cannot do without 
wooden boards. She gets it from a corner where it has 
bee7i artfully concealed. An unprudent glance at the Venus 
agahi dispirits her. With a tape she takes the Beauty\^ 
measurements and then her own, with depressmg results. 
'The Gods at last pity her, afid advise an examination of her 
rivaVs foot. Excursions, alamns, transport. She com- 
pares jeet and is glorified. She slips off her shoe and 
challenges V enus to put it on. Then, with a derisive waggle 
of her foot at the shamed goddess, the little e7iig7tia departs 
071 her suspicious business, little witting that a 77iasterpiece 
of a co7istable is on her track.) 
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It is later in the evening of the same clay, and this is such a 
street as harbours London’s poor. I'he windows are so close 
to us that we could tap on the only one which shows a light. 
It is on the ground floor, and makes a gallant attempt to shroud 
this light with articles of apparel suspended within. Seen as 
shadows through the blind, these are somehow very like Miss 
Thing, and almost suggest that she has been hanging herself in 
several places in one of her bouts of energy. 'Lhe street is in 
darkness, save for the meagre glow from a street lamp, whose 
glass is painted red in obedience to war regulations. It is 
winter time, and there is a sprinkling of snow on the ground. 

Our policeman appears in the street, not perhaps for the first 
time this evening, and flashes his lantern on the suspect’s window, 
whose signboard (boards again !) we now see bears this odd 
device. 

Celeste et Cie. 


The Penny Friend. 

Not perhaps for the first time this evening he scratches his 
head at it. I'hen he pounds off in pursuit of some client who 
has just emerged with a pennyworth. We may imagine the 
two of them in conversation in the next street, the law putting 
leading questions. Meanwhile the ‘ fourth ’ wall of the estab- 
lishment of Celeste dissolves, but otherwise the street is as it 
was, and we are now in the position of privileged persons hooking 
in at her window. It is a tiny room in which you could just 
swing a cat, and here Cinderella swings cats all and every 
evening. The chief pieces of furniture arc a table and a bench, 
both of which have a suspicious appearance of having been made 
out of boards by some handy character. 'I'liere is a penny in 
the slot fireplace which has evidently been lately fed, there is a 
piece of carpet that has been beaten into nothingness, but is still 
a carpet, there is a hearth-rug of brilliant rags that is probably 
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gra»tified when your toes catch in it and you are hurled against 
the wall. Two pictures — one of them partly framed — strike 
a patriotic note, but they may be there purposely to deceive. 
The room is lit by a lamp, and at first sight presents no sinister 
aspect unless it comes from four boxes nailed against the walls 
some five or six feet from the floor. In appearance they are 
not dissimilar to large grocery boxes, but it is disquieting to note 
that one of them has been mended with the board we saw lately 
in Mr. Bodie’s studio. When our policeman comes, as come 
we may be sure he will, the test of his acumen will be his box 
action. 

'I'he persons in the room at present have either no acumen or 
ate familiar with the bc^xes. 'I here are four of them, besides 
Cinderella, whom we catch in the act of adding to her means of 
livelihood. Celeste et Cie, a name that has caught her delicate 
fancy while she dashed through fashionable quarters, is the 
Penny Friend because here everything is dispensed for that 
romantic coin. It is evident that the fame of the emporium has 
spread. ^I hree would-be customers sit on the bench awaiting 
their turn listlessly and as genteelly unconscious of each other as 
society in a dentist’s dining-room, while in the centre is Cinder- 
ella fitting an elderly gentleman with a new coat. There arc 
pins in her mouth and white threads in the coat, suggesting tliat 
this is not her first struggle with it, and one of the difficulties 
with which she has to contend is that it has already evidently 
been the coat of a larger man. Cinderella is far too astute a 
performer to let it be seen that she has difficulties, however. 
She twists and twirls her patron with careless aptitude, kneads 
him if need be, and has him in a condition of pulp while she 
mutters for her own encouragement and his intimidation the 
cryptic remarks employed by tailors, as to the exact meaning 
of which she has already probed Mr. Bodie. 

ciNOKHKM.A {ivafidcrhig oifcr her client with a tape). 35 — 
14. [She consults a paper on the table.) \ es, it ’s 35 — 14. 

{She pulls him out, contracts hi?n and takes his elbows 

7 neasw e.) 

28 — 7; 41 — 12; 15 — 19. {There is something wrong.^ 

and she has to justify her handvwork.) You was longer when 
you came on Monday. 
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GENi LEJviAN (vnj nioved hy the importance of the occasinn). 
Don’t be saying that, Missy. 

CINDERELLA [phmwg Up the tails of his coat). Keep still. 
GENTLEMAN (with Unexpected spirit), 1 warns you, Missy, 
I won’t have it cut. 

CINDERELLA (an artist), I ’ll give you the bits. 

GENTLEMAN. 1 picfcrs to Wear them. 

(She compares the coat with the put lire of an elegant 
dummy,) 

M^ere you going to make me like that picture r 

CINDERELLA. 1 had just sct iiiy heart on copying this one. 
It "s the Volupty. 

(iENTLEMAN (faint- hcurtcd). I ‘m thinkin’ 1 couldn’t stand 
like that man. 

CINDERELLA (eagerly). Fine you could — with just a little 
practice. 1 ’ll let you see the effect. 

(She bends one of his kneesy extends an arm and curves the 
other till he looks like a grateful teapot. She puts his stick 
in one hand and his hat in the other y and he is now coquet- 
tishly saluting a lady,) 

GENTLEMAN (carried away as he looks at himself in a glass). 
By Gosh ! Cut away, Missy ! 

CINDERELLA. I ’ll iiccd oiic iiK^rc try-oii. (Suddenly) 
That ’s to say if I ’m hen’. 

GENTLEMAN (little Wide) standing the poignanty nf the re- 
?nark). If it would be convenient to you to have the penny 
now 

CINDERELLA. No, iiot till I ’vc edincd it. It’s my rule. 
Good-night to you, Mr. Jennings. 

GEN'r LEMAN. Good-jiiglit, Missy. 

(IP e see him go out by the door and disappear up the street,) 
CINDERELLA (sharply). Next. 

(/In old woman comes to the table and C inderella politely 
pretends not to have seen her sitting there.) 

It ’s Mrs. Maloney ! 

MRS. M. Cinders, I have a pain. It ’s like a jag of a needle 

down my side. 

CINDERELLA (with a sighy for she is secretly afraid of medical 
cases). Wait till I pop the therm-mo-mometer in. It ’s a real 
one. (She says this with legitimate pride. She removes the 
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mstrvinent from mrs. Maloney’s mouth after a prudent interval^ 
and is not certain what to do next.) 

Take a deep breath. . . . Again. . . . Say 99. {Her car is 
against the patients chest.) 

MRS. M. 99. 

ciNDKRiiLLA {at a Venture). Oho ! 

MRS. M. It aiti’t there the pain is — it ’c. down my side. 
eiNDERRLKA {firmly). We never say 99 down there. 

MRS. M. What ’s wrong wi’ me ? 

C1NDEREF.LA {candidly). I don’t want for to pietend, Mrs. 
Maloney, tliat the gq is any guidance to me. I can not find 
out what it ’s for. I would make so bold as to call your com- 
plaint muscular rheumatics if the pain came when you coughed. 
But you have no cough. 

MRS. M. {coming to close quarters). No, but he has — my old 
man. Tt ’s him tliat has the pains, not me. 

CINDERELLA {hurt). What for did you pretend it was you ? 
MRS. M. J^rfiat was his idea. He was feared you might 
stop liis smoking. 

CINDERELLA. Alld SO 1 will. 

MRS. M. What ’s the treatment ? 

CINDERELLA {writing after considc) ation on a piece of paper). 
One of them mustard leaves. 

MRS. M. {taking the paper). Is there no medicine ? 
CINDERELLA {faltering). I 'in a little feared about medicine, 
Airs. Alaloney. 

MRS. M. lie ’ll be a kind of low-spirited if there ’s not a 
lick of medicine. 

CINDERELLA. Have you any in the house r 
MRS. M. 'riicrc ’s what was left over of the powders my 
lodger had when the kettle fell on his foot. 

CINDERELLA. \ ()u could givc him one of them when the 
cough is troublesome. Good-night, Mrs. Maloney. 

MRS. M. 'I'hank you kindlv. {She puts a penny on the table.) 
CINDERELLA {with poUte surprise). What ’s that ? 

MRS. M. It ’s the penny. 

CINDERELLA. So it is ! (jood-iiight, Airs. Alaloney. 

MRS. M. (jood-night. Cinders. 

{She departs. The penny falls into Cinderella’s box 
with a pleasant clink.) 
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CINDERELLA. NcXt. 

(y/ woman of comes forward. She is dejected ^ thin- 
lippedy and unlovable.) 

MARION [tossing her head). ’re surprised to see me.^ 1 

dare say. 

CINDERELLA [guardedly). 1 liaveiTt the pleasuie of knowing 
you. 

MARION [glancing at the ; cmaining occupant of the bench). Ii 
that man sleeping ? Who is he ? 1 don’t know him. 

CINDERELLA. Hc ’s sleeping. What can I do for you ? 

MARION [harshly). Nothings I dare say. 1 ’in at Catullo’i 
Buildings. Now they ’re turning me out. "I'hey say I ’m noi 
respectable. 

CINDERELLA [enlightened). You ’re — that woman ? 

MARION [defiantly). ^Phat ’s me. 

CINDERELLA [shrinking). 1 don’t think there ’s notliing J 
could do for you. 

MARION [rather appealing). Maybe there is. 1 see you ’v< 
heard my story. "Phey say there ’s a man comes to sec me a 
times though he has a wife in Hoxton. 

(TNDERELLA. I ’vc heard. 

MARION. So 1 ’ill being turned out. 

CINDERELLA. I doii’t think it ’s a case for me. 

MARION. Yes, it is. 

CINDERELLA. Arc you terrible fond of him ? 

MARION. Fond of him ! Damn him ! 

(CINDERELLA shrinks. MARION makes sto e that the nuc 
is asleep.) 

Cinders, they ’vc got the story wrong ; it ’s me as is liis wife 
I was married to him in a church. He met that woman Ion 
after and took up with her. 

CINDERELLA. What ! 'Plicii wliy do you not tell th 
truth ? 

MARION. It’s my pride keeps me from telling. I woiil 
rather be thought to be the wrong ’un he likes than the wil 
the law makes him help. 

CINDERELLA. Is that pride ? 

MARION. It ’s all the pride that ’s left to me. 

CINDERELLA. I ’m awful sorry for you. but I can’t thin 
of no advice to give you. 
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MARION. It ’s not advice I watit. 

CINDERELLA. What IS it tllCIl ? 

MARION. It ’s pity. I fling back all the gutter words they 
fling at me, but my heart. Cinders, is wet at times. It ’s wet 
for one to pity me. 

CINDERELLA. I pity yOU. 

MARION. You ’ll tell nobody ? 

CINDERELLA. No. 

MARION. Can I come in now and again at a time ? 
CINDERELLA. I ’ll be glad to see you — if I ’in here. 

MARION. I ’ll be slipping away now ; he ’s waking up. 
(SAe puts dowyi her penny,) 

CINDERELLA. I ’m iiot doing it for no penny. 

MARION. You ’ve got to take it. 'I'hat ’s my pride. But 
— I wish you well. Cinders. 

CINDERELLA. I like you. I wish you would wish me luck. 
Say ‘ Good luck to you to-night, Cinderella.’ 

MARION. Why to-night ? 

{The little waif, so practical until now, is afire inside again. 
She needs a confidant almost as much as marion.) 

CINDERELLA (hastily). You sec 

[The MAN sits up.) 

Cfood evening. Missis. 

MARION. Good luck to you to-night, Cinderella. 

[She goes.) 

[The MAN slips forward and lifts the penny.) 

CINDERELLA [returning to earth sharply). Put that down. 
MAN. I was only looking at the newness of it, I was just 
admiring the design. 

(fThe newness and the design both disappear into the box. 
A bearded person wearing the overalls of a seafaring man 
lurches down the street and enters the emporium. Have 
we seen him before ? If^ho can this hairy monster be ?) 
POLICEMAN [in an incredibly gruff voice). I want a penny- 
worth. 

CINDERELLA [unsuspecting). Sit down. [She surveys the 
coster.) It ’s you that belongs to the shirt, isn’t it i 
MAN. Yes ; is ’t ready ? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s ready. 

[It proves to be not a shirt, but a ^ front ’ of linen, very stiff 
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and starched. The laundress cautiously retains possession 
ofit)^ 

The charge is a penny. 

MAN, On delivery. 

CINDERELLA. Before delivery. 

MAN. Surely you can trust me. 

CINDERELLA. You Vc tHcd that on before, iny man. Never 
again. All in this street knows my rule, — 'IVust in the 
Lord 5 every other person. Cash. 

(y/ penny and a ‘ shirt * pass between them and he departs. 
CINDERELLA tums her attention to the newcomer.) 

What ’s your pleasure ? 

POLICEMAN. Shave, please. 

CINDERELLA (retreating from his heard). Shave ? I shaves 
ill an ordinary way, but 1 don’t know as I could tackle that. 
POLICEMAN. I thought you was a barber. 

CINDERELLA (^bravely). I ’ll get the lather. 

(^She goes doubtfully into what she calls her hedrootn. 

He seizes this opportunity to survey the room. A remar k- 
able man this, his attention is at once riveted on the boxes, 
but before he can step on a chair and take a peep the barber 
returns voith the implements of her calling. He reaches his 
chair in tune not to he caught by her. She brings a howl 
of soap and water and a towel, in which she encases him 
in the correct manner.) 

CINDERELLA. You Ve thill on the top. 

POLICEMAN (in his winding sheet). I ’ve all run to beard. 
CINDERELLA (the ever ready). I have a ointment for the hair ; 
it is my own invention. The price is a penny. 

POLICEMAN {gruffly). Beard, please. 

CINDERELLA. I ’ve got somc voicc-drops. 

POLICEMAN. Beard, please. 

CINDERELLA {as shc prepares the lather). Is tlie streets quiet ? 
POLICEMAN {cunningly). Hereabouts they arc ; but there ’s 
great doings in the fashionable quarters. A ball, I ’m told. 

CINDERELLA {gasping). You didn’t sec no peculiar person 
about in this street ? 

POLICEMAN. How pccuHar ? 

CINDERELLA. Like a — 2. flunkey ? 

POLICEMAN. Did I now — or did I not ? 
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civDJ£K.Ei-LA {eagerly). He would be carrying an invite 
maybe ; it ’s a big card, 

POLICEMAN. I can’t say I saw him. 

{Here an astonishing thing happens. The head of a child 
rises from one of the boxes. She is unseen by either of the 
mortals.) 

CINDERELLA {considering the beard). How do I start with 
the like of this ? 

poi.iCEMAN. First you saws . . . 

{She attempts to saw. The beard comes off in her hand.) 
ciNDEREr.LA {recognising his face), '^'ou ! 

I'OLiCEMAN {stepping triumphantly out of his disguise). Me- ! 
{As sometimes happens, hmvever, the one who means to give 
the surprise gets a greater. At sight of his dreaded uniform 
the child screams, whereat ttuo other cluldren in other boxes 
hob up and scream also. It is some thne before the policeman 
can speak.) 

So that ’s what the boxes was for ! 

CINDERELLA {feebly). Yes. 

POLICEMAN {portentously). Who and what are these phe- 
nomenons ? 

CINDERELLA {pfoteitingly) Don’t be frightened, children. 
Down ! 

{They disappear obediently.) 

'I’here ’s no wrong in it. 'i'hey ’re just me trying to do my bit. 
It ’s said all should do their bit in war-time. It was into a 
hospital I wanted to go to nurse the wounded soldiers. I 
offered myself at every hospital door, but none would have me, 
so this was all I could do. 

POI.ICEMAN. You ’re taking care of them ? 

■ {She nods.) 

Sounds all right. Neighbour’s children ? 

CINDERELLA. The browii box is. She ’s half of an orphan, 
her father ’s a blue-jacket, so, of course, 1 said I would. 

POLICEMAN, You need say no more, 1 pass little blue- 
jacket. 

CINDERELLA. 'Fhosc Other two is allies. She ’s French — 
and her ’s a Belgy. {Calls) Marie-'Fherese ! 

{The French child sits up.) 

Speak your language to the gentleman, Marie-Theresc, 
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MARIE. Bon soir. Monsieur — comment portcz-vous . Jc 
t’aimc. (She curtseys charmingly to him from the box.) 

POLICEMAN. Well, 1 ’m d ! 

CINDERELLA. Delphiiie ! 

(The Belgian looks up.) 

Make votre bow. 

Gladys. 

(The English child hobs up.) 

A friend, Gladys. 

(GLADYS and the policeman io each other.) 

GLADYS. What cheer ! 

CINDERELLA. Moiisicur is a Britain’s defender. 

MARIE. Oh, la, la ! Parlez-vous franfais. Monsieur ? Non ! 
I blow you two kisses, Monsieur — the one is to you (kisses hand) 
to keep, the other you will give — (kisses hand) to Kitch. 
POLICEMAN (writing). Sends kiss to Ix>rd Kitchener. 
CINDERELLA. She ’s the one that dot's most of the talking. 
POLICEMAN (^ho is getting friendly). I suppose that other 
box is an empty. 

(Cinderella’s mouth closes.) 

Is that box empty ? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s not exactly empty. 

POLICEMAN. What ’s inside ? 

CINDERELLA. She ’s the littlcst. 

(The children exchange glances^ and she is severe.) 

Couchy. 

(They disappear.) 

POLICEMAN. An ally ? 

CINDERELLA. She ’s — shc ’s — Swiss. 

POLICEMAN (lowering). Now then ! 

CINDERELLA. She ’s not exactly Swiss. You can guess now 
what she is. 

POLICEMAN (grave). 'Phis puts me in a very difficult position. 
CINDERELLA (beginning to cry). Nobody would take her. 
She was left over. I tried not to take her. I ’m a patriot, I 
am. But there she was — left over — ^and her so terrible little — 
I couldn’t help taking her. 

POLICEMAN. I dunno. (Quite unfairly) If her folk had 
been in your place and you in hers, they would have shown 
neither mercy nor pity for you. 
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CINDERELLA (stoutfy). That malccs no difFerence. 

POLICEMAN (was this the great moment ?), I think there ’s 
something uncommon about you. 

CINDERELLA (pleased). About me ? 

POLICEMAN. I suppose she ’s sleeping ? 

CINDERELLA. Not her ! 

POLICEMAN. What ’s she doing ? 

CINDERELLA. She ’s Strafing ! 

POLICEMAN. Who ’s she strafing ? 

CINDERELLA. Very likely you. She misses nobody. You 
see I Ve put some barb-wire round her box. 

POLICEMAN. I see now. 

CINDERELLA. It ’s not rcally barb- wire. It’s worsted. I was 
feared the wire would hurt her. But it just makes a difFerence. 

POLICEMAN. How do thc otlicrs get on with her ? 

CINDERELLA. I makes them get on with her. Of course 
there ’s tongues out, and little things like that. 

POLICEMAN. Were the foreign children shy of you at first ? 

CINDERELLA. Not as sooii as they heard my name. ‘ Oh, 
arc you Cinderella ? ’ they said, in their various languages — 
and ‘ when ’s the ball ? ’ they said. 

POLICEMAN. Somebody must have telled them about you. 

CINDERELLA (^happy), Not here. They had heard about 
me in their foreign lands. Everybody knows Cinderella : it ’s 
fine. Even her (indicatmg the German box) — the moment I 
mentioned my name — ‘ Where ’s your ugly sisters ? ’ says she, 
looking round. 

POLICEMAN. Sisters ? It ’s new to me, your having sisters. 
(He produces his note-hook,) 

CINDERELLA (uHeasUy), It ’s kind of staggering to me, too. 
I fiaven’t been able to manage them yet, but they ’ll be at the 
ball. 

POLICEMAN. It ’s queer. 

CINDERELLA. It is quccr. 

POLICEMAN (sittmg dozvn with her). How do you know this 
ball ’s to-night ? 

CINDERELLA. It had to be some night You see, after I 
closes my business I have chats with the children about things, 
and naturally it ’s mostly about the ball. I put it off as long as 
I could, but it had to be some night — and this is the night. 
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POLICEMAN. You mean it ’s make-believe ? 

CINDERELLA {almost fiercely). None of that ! 

POLICEMAN {shaking his head), I don’t like it. 

CINDERELLA {shining). You wouldn’t say that if you heard 
the blasts on the trumpet and loud roars of ‘ Make way for the 
Lady Cinderella ! ’ 

{Three heads pop up again,) 

POLICEMAN. Lady ? 

CINDERELLA {in a tremble of exultation), 'I'hat ’s me. 
That ’s what you ’re called at royal balls. Then loud huzzas 
is heard outside from the excited popu-lace, for by this time the 
fame of my beauty has spread like wild- fire through the streets, 
and folks is hanging out at windows and climbing lamp-posts 
to catch a sight of me. 

{Delight of the children,) 

POLICEMAN. My sakes, you see the whole thing clear ! 

CINDERELLA. I See it from beginning to end — like as if I 
could touch it — the gold walls and the throne, and the lamp- 
posts and the horses. * 

POLICEMAN. The horses ? 

CINDERELLA. . . . Well, the competitors. The speeches 
— everything. If only I had my invite ! I'hat wasn’t a knock 
at the door, was it } 

POLICEMAN {so Carried away that he goes to see). No. 

CINDERELLA {vhidictively), I dare say that flunkey ’s sitting 
drinking in some public-house. 

{Here marie-therese and Gladys, who have been co?n- 
municating across their boxes^ politely invite the poijceman 
to go away,) 

MARIE. Bonne nuit, Monsieur. 

GLADYS. Did you say you was going, Mister ? 

POLICEMAN. They ’re wonderful polite. 

CINDERELLA. I doubt that ’s iiot politeness. 'I'hc naughties 
— they ’re asking you to go away. 

POLICEMAN. Oh ! {He rises zvith hauteur,) 

CINDERELLA. You sce wc ’rc to have a bite of supper before 
I start — to celebrate the night. 

POLICEMAN. Supper with the kids ! When I was a kid in 
the country at Badgery You ’ve done it again ! 

CINDERELLA. Done what ? 
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POLICEMAN {^tth that strange feeling of being at home). I 
suppose I would be in the way ? 

CINDERELLA. There ’s not very much to eat. There ’s just 
one for each. 

POLICEMAN. T ’ve had my supper, 

CINDERELLA [seeing her way). Have you ? ^'hen I would 
be very pleased if you would stay. 

POLICEMAN, 'riiank you kindly. 

[She prepares the table for the feast. Eyes sparkle from 
the boxes.) 

CINDERELLA [shining). '1 his is the first party we Ve ever 
had. Please keep an eye on the door in case there ’s a knock. 

[She darts into her bedroom^ and her charges are more at 
their ease.) 

MARIE [sitting np, the better to display her night-goivn). Mon- 
sieur^ Monsieur, voila ! 

GLADYS. Cinderella made it out of watching a shop window. 

POLICEMAN [like one who has kno%vn his hostess from infancy). 
Just like lr^?r. 

MARIE [holding up a finger that is adorned zvith a ring). Mon- 
sieur ! 

GLADYS [more practical). The fire ’s going out. 

POLICEMAN {I'ecklessly). In with another penny. [He feeds 
the fire with that noble coin.) Fellow allies, I ’m going to take 
a peep into the German trench ! Hah ! 

[He stealthily mounts a chair and puts his hand into gret- 
chen’s box. It^e must presume that it is bitten by the 
invisible occupant^ for he zvithdrazvs it hurriedly to the 
hearty delight of the spectators. This mirth changes to 
rapture as Cinderella makes a conceited entrance carrying 
a jug of milk and five hot potatoes in their jackets. Hand- 
somely laden as she isy it is her attire that calls forth the 
applause. She is nozv zvearing the traditional short brozvn 
dress Cinderella, and her hair hangs loose. She tries 
to look modest.) 

cindereli-a [displaying herself). What do you think ? 

POLICEMAN [again in Badgery). Great ! 'rurn round. 
And 1 suppose you made it yourself out of a shop window ? 

CINDERELLA. No, wc didn’t need no shop window ; we all 
know exactly what T wear when the knock comes. 
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GLADYS. Of course wc docs. 

[J potato is passed up to each and a cup of milk between two. 
There is also a delicious saucerful of melted lard into which 
they dip. grei'chen is now as much in evidence as the 
other Sy and quite as attractive ; the fun heco?ncs fast and 
furious.) 

CINDERELLA {tO POLICEMAN). A potato ? 

POLICEMAN. No, I thank you. 

CINDERELLA. Just a snack ? 

POLICEMAN. "I'hank you. 

[She shares with him.) 

CINDERELLA. A littlc dip ? 

POLICEMAN. No, I thank you. 
c:iNDERELLA. Just to look friendly. 

i*OLicEMAN. I thank you. (Dippi^^g) i "o you, Cinderella. 
CINDERELLA. I thank you. 

POLICEMAN [proposing a toast). 'I'he King ! 

CINDERELLA [rather consciously). And the Prince of Wales. 
GLADYS. And father. 

POLICEMAN. The King, the Prince of Wales, and father. 
[The toast is drunk y dipped and eaten with acclamation. 
GLADYS, uninvited y recites * The Mariners of England.^ 
MARiE-THERESE/^//< 9 ^t ;5 [without xvaituig for the end) with 
the ‘ Marseillaise y and gretchen^w/j outhertojigue at both. 
Our POLICEMAN havmg intimated that he desires to propose 
another toast of a more lengthy character y the children are 
lifted down and placed in their night-gowns at the table.) 
POLICEMAN [suddenly becoming nervous). I have now the 
honour to propose Absent Friends. 

GLADYS [voith an inspiration to which marie-'I'herese bows 
elegantly). Vive la France ! 

POLICEMAN. I mean our friends at the Front. And they 
have their children, too. Your boxes we know about, but I 
dare say there ’s many similar and even queerer places, where the 
children, the smallest of our allies, are sleeping this night within 
the sound of shells. 

MARIE. La petite Belgique. La pauvre enfant ! 

DELPHiNE [proudly). Me ! 

POLICEMAN. So here ’s to Absent Friends 

GLADYS [yvith another inspiration). Absent Boxes ! 
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POLICEMAN. Absent Boxes. And there ’s a party we know 
abofit who would like uncommon to have the charge of the lot 
of them — {looking at Cinderella). And I couples the toast 
with the name of the said party. 

CINDERELLA (giving a pennyworth for nothing). Kitid friends, 
it would be pretending of me not to let on that I know I am 
the party spoke of by the last speaker — ^and very kind he is. 
When I look about me and sec just four boxes I am a kind 
of shamed, but it wasn’t very convenient to me to have more. 

1 will now conclude by saying I wish 1 was the old woman 
that lived in a shoe, and it doesn’t matter how many I had I 
would have known fine what to do. The end. 

(lifter further diversion). It’s <a fine party. 1 hope your 
potato is mealy ? 

POLICEMAN. I never had a better tatic. 

CINDERELLA. Don’t Spare the skins. 

POLICEMAN. But you ’rc eating nothing yourself. 

CINDERELLA. I ’m not hungry. And, of course, I ’ll be 
expected to^ake a bite at the ball. 

{Jihis reminder of the hall spoils the policeman’s enjoy-- 
mentf) 

POLICEMAN. I wish — you wasn’t so sure of the ball. 

GLADYS {in defence). Why shouldn’t she not be sure of it r 

DELPHiNE. Pourquoi, Monsieur ? 

CINDERELLA (rather hotly). Don’t say things like that here. 

MARIE. Has Monsieur by chance seen Godmamma coming r 

POLICEMAN. Godmamma ? 

CINDERELLA. That ’s my Godmother ; she brings my ball 
dress and a carriage with four f)onies. 

GLADYS. Then away she goes to the ball — hooray — hooray ! 

CINDERELLA. It ’s all perfectly simple once Godmother 
comes. 

POLICEMAN (with unconscious sarcasm), I can see she ’s 
important. 

CINDERELLA (with the dreadful sinking that comes to her at 
times). You think she ’ll come, don’t you ? 

POLICEMAN. Cinderella, your hand ’s burning — and in this 
cold room. 

CINDERELLA. Say you think she ’ll come. 

POLICEMAN. I — well, I . . . I . . . 
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GLADYS {imploringly). Say it. Mister ! 

DELPiiiNE {heggi'ng)- Monsieur ! Monsieur ! 

MARIE. If it is that you love me. Monsieur ! 

POLICEMAN {in distress). I question if there was ever before 
a member of the Force in such a position. {Yielding) I 
expect she ’ll come. 

{^Vhis settles it in the opinion of the children^ hut their eyes 
are too bright for such a late hoio'y and they are ordered to 
bed. Our policeman replaces them hi their boxes.) 

CINDERELLA. Onc — two — three . . . conchy ! 

{They disappear.) 

POLICEMAN {aivkwardly and trying to hedge). Of course this 
is an out-of-the-way little street for a Godmother to find. 

CINDERELLA. Yes, I ’vc thought of that. I ’d best go and 
hang about outside ; she would know me by my dress. 

POLICEMAN {hastily). I wouldn’t do that. It ’s a cold 
night. {He wanders about the room eyeing her sideways.) Balls 
is always late things. 

CINDERELLA. I ’ill iioiic SO sure. In war-time, you see, 
with the streets so dark and the King so kind, it would be just 
like him to begin early and close at ten instead of twelve. I 
must leave before twelve. If I don’t, there ’s terrible disasters 
happens. 

POLICEMAN {unable to follow this). 'Flic ball might be put 
off owing to the Prince of Wales being in France. 

CINDERELLA. He catclied the last boat. I ’ll go out and 
watch. 

POLICEMAN {desperate). Stay where you are, and — ^and I ’ll 
have a look for her. 

CINDERELLA. You ’re too kind. 

POLICEMAN. Not at all. I must be stepping at any rat;c. 
If I can lay hands on her I ’ll march her here, though I have 
to put the liandcufFs on her. 

GLADYS {looking up). I think I heard a knock ! 

{The POLICEMAN looks outy shakes his heady and finally 
departs after a queer sort of handshake %vith miss thing.) 

CINDERELLA. He ’s a iiicc man. 

GLADYS. Have you known him long ? 

CINDERELLA {thinking it out). A longish time. He ’s head 
of the secret police ; him and me used to play together as 
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chi^rcn down in Badgcry. His folks live in a magnificent 
castle with two doors. {She becomes a little bewildered,) I ’m 
all mixed up. 

{The child)' 01 are soon asleep. She wanders aimlessly to 
the door. The wall closes on the little room^ and we now 
^ee her standing in the street, (Jur P(^ lice man returns 
(Vid flashes his lanter n on her.) 

CINDERELLA. It ’s yoU ! 

policeman. It ’s me. Hut there ’s no CJodmother. 
'J here’s not a soul . . . No. . . . Good-night, Cinderella, 
Go inside. 

CINDERELLA {doggedly). Not me ! I don’t feel the cold — 
not much. And one has to take risks to get a Prince. The 
only thing I ’m feared about is my feet. If they was to swell I 
mightn’t be able to get the slippers on, and he would have 
naught to do with me. 

POLICEMAN. What slippers ? If you won’t go back, I ’ll 
stop here with you. 

cindereixa No, I think there ’s more chance of her 
coming if I ’m alone. 

POLICEMAN. I ’m very troubled about you. 

CINDERELLA {wistfully). Do you think I ’m just a liar f 
Maybe I am. You see I ’in all mixed up. I ’m sore in need 
of somebody to help me out. 

POLICEMAN. I would do it if I could. 

CINDERELLA. I ’iTi sure. {Anxioiisly) Are you good at 
riddles ? 

{He shakes his head.) 

There ’s always a riddle before you can marry into a royal 
family, 

VOLICEMAN {with increased gloom). The whole thing seems 
to be most terrible difficult. 

CINDERELLA. YcS. . . . Good-lligllt. 

POLICEMAN. You won’t Ict iiic Stay with you ? 
CINDERELLA. No. 

{He puts his lantern on the ground beside her.) 

What ’s that for ? 

POLICEMAN {humbly). It’s just a sort of guard for you. 
{He takes off his mteffler and puts it several times round her neck.) 

CINDERELLA. NicC ! 
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POLICEMAN. Good lucJc. 

[She finds it easiest just to nod in reply,) 

I wish 1 was a Prince. 

CINDERELLA [suddefily struck by the idea), \ Ou Vc kind of 

like him. 

[lie goes away. She sits down on the step to wait. She 
shivers. She takes the muffler off' her neck and winds it 
round her more valuable feet. She falls asleep. 

Darkness comes^ and snow. From somewhere behindy 
the shadowy figure of Cinderella’s Godmother^ beautiful 
in a Red (jross nurse^s uniform^ is seen looking benignantly 
on the waif. Cinderella is just a little vague huddled 
form — there is no movement.) 

(iODMOTiiER. Cinderella, my little godchild ! 

CINDERELLA [%vith eyes unopening). Is that you. God- 
mother ? 

GODMOTHER. It is I ; my poor god-daughter is all mixed 
up, and I have come to help her out. 

CINDERELLA. You havc been long in comiLg. I very 
near gave you up. 

GODMOTHER. Sweetheart, I couldn’t come sooner, because 
in these days, you know, even the fairy godmother is with 
the Red Cross. 

CINDERELLA. Was that the reason ? I sec now ; I thought 
perhaps you kept away because I wasn’t a good girl. 

GODMOTHER, You have been a good brave girl ; I am 
well pleased with my darling godchild. 

CINDERELLA. It is finc to be called darling ; it heats me up. 
I ’ve been wearying for it. Godmother. Life ’s a kind of hard. 

GODMOTHER. It will always be hard to you, Cinderella. 
I can’t promise you anything else. 

CINDERELLA. I doii’t suppose I could have my three wishes. 
Godmother. 

GODMOTHER. I am iiot very powerful in these days, 
Cinderella ; but what are your wishes ? 

CINDERELLA. I would like fine to have my ball. God- 
mother. 

GODMOTHER. You shall have your ball. 

CINDERELLA. I would like to nurse the wounded. 

GODMOTHER. You sliall iiursc the wounded. 
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CINDERELLA. I would lilcc to be loved by the man of my 

choice, Godmother. 

GODMOTHER. You shall be loved by the man of your choice. 

CINDERELLA. Thank you kindly. ^I'he ball first, if you 
please, and could you squeeze in the children so that they may 
see me in my glory 

GODMOTHER. Now Ict this be my down-trodden godchild’s 
ball, not as balls are, but as they are conceived to be in a little 
chamber in Cinderella’s head. 

{She fades from sight. In the awful stillness we can 7iotv 
hear the tiny clatter of horses mfinitely small a?id infinitely 
far off. It is the equipage of Cinderella. Then an 
unearthly trumpet sounds thrice ^ and the darkness is blown 
away. 

It is the night of the most celebrated ball in history^ and 
we see it through our herome^s eyes. She hasy as it werey 
made everything with her own handsy from the cloths of 
gold tj the ices. 

Nearly everything in the ball-room is of gold ; it ivas only 
with an effort that she checked herself from dabbing gold on 
the regal coimtenayices. You can see that she has not passed 
by gin-palaces without thinking about them. The lualls and 
furniture are so golden that you have but to lean against 
them to acquire a competency. There is a golden throne 
with gold cloths on ity and the royal seats are three golden 
rocking-chairs ; there would be a fourth golden rocking-chair 
if it %vere ?iot that Cinderella does ?iot want you to guess 
where she is to sit. These chairs are stuffed to a golden 
corpulency. The panoply of the throne is about twenty feet 
high — each foot of pure gold ; and 7iested 07i the top of it is 
a golden reproduction of the gra7idest thmg Cinderella has 
ever seen — the private box of a theatre. In this box sity 
wriggle y and sprawl the four children in their night-gowns y 
leaning over the golden parapet as if to the ma7iner born and 
carelessly kicking 7iuggets out of it. They are shoiituigy 
pointhigy and otherwise behaving badly y eatvig oranges out 
of paper bagSy then blowing out the bags and bursting them. 
The superb scene is lit by four street lamps with red glass. 
Daficing is gomg on : the ladies all in white y the ge7itlemen 
in black with swords. If you were unused to royal bulls 
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you would think every one of these people was worthy de- 
scribing separately ; buty compared to what is comingy it 
may be said that Cinderella has merely pushed them o?t 
with her lovely foot. They are her idea of courtiers y and 
have anxious expressions as if they knew she was watching 
them. They have character in the lutnpy if we ?nay put it 
that wayy but nojie mdividually. Thus one cannot smile or 
sighy for insta?icey without all the others smiling or sighing. 
At night they are probably snujfed out like candles and put 
away in boxes from tvhich golden hands rouse them for 
the next festivity. As children they were fiot like this ; 
they had genuine personal traitSy but these have gradually 
been blotted out as they basked in royal favour ; thuSy if 
the KING wipes his glasses they all pretend that their 
glasses need wipingy and when the queen lets her hand- 
kerchief fall they all stoop loyally to pick up their owriy 
which they carry for that very purpose. 

Down the golden steps at the back comes the lord 
MAYOR, easily recognisable by his enormous chain.) 

LORD MAYOR. O ycs, O ycs, make way every one for the 
Lord Mayor — namely myself. 

{fThey all make way for him. Two black boys fling open 
lovely curtains.) 

O yes, O yes, make way every one, and also myself, for Lord 
Times. 

{This is a magnificent person created by Cinderella on 
learning from MR. bodie that the press is all-powerful and 
that the ‘ Times ’ is the press. He carries one hand behind 
his backy as if it might be too risky to show the whole of him- 
self at oncey and it is noticeable that as he walks his feet do 
not quite touch the ground. He is the only person who, is 
not a little staggered by the amount of gold : you almost feel 
that he thinks there is not quite enough of it. He very 
nearly sits down on one of the royal rocking-chairs ; and the 
LORD MAYOR, looking red and unhappy y and as if he had now 
done for himself y has to whisper to him that the seats under 
the throne are reserved.) 

O yes, O yes, make way for the Censor. 

(CINDERELLA has had a good deal of trouble over this person y 
of whom she has heard a great deal in war-time y without 
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meeting any one who can tell her tvhat he is like. She has 
done her hest^ and he is long and black and thin^ dressed as 
tightly as a fishy and carries an executioner'" s axe. All jail 
hack from him in fear y except lord times, who takes a step 
forwardy and then the censor /r/Z/f hack.) 

O yes, O yes, make way everybody for his Royal Highness 
the King, and his good lady the Queen. 

{The KiNcj and (^ueen are attired like their portraits on 
playing cardsy who arc the only royalties Cinderella has 
secHy and they advance grandly to their rocking-chairs y loo king 
as if they thought the whole public zvas dirty hut not so much 
despised dh t as dirt zvith good points, lord times fixes 
them zuith his eye, and the king hastily crosses and shakes 
hands with hi?n.) 

O yes, O yes, make way every one, except the King, and 
Queen, and Lord Times, for His Highness Prince Hard-to- 
Please. 

{The heir apparent comes y preceded by trumpeters. His 
dresT may a little resemble that of the extraordinary youth 
seen by Cinderella in her only pantomirncy hut zvhaf quite 
takes our breath azvay is his likeness to our policeman. 
If the ball had taken place a night earlier it may he hazarded 
that the prince zvould hazfe presented quite a different face. 
It is as //Cinderella’s viezvs of his personality had tinder^- 
gone some unaccountable change y confusing even to herself y 
and for a moment the zvhole scene rocks y the street lamps 
winky and odd shadozvs stalk among the courtierSy shadows 
of MR. J50DIE, MARION, and the party in an unfinished coaty 
zvho hazje surely no right to he here. This is only momen- 
tarily ; then the palace steadies itself again. 

The king rises y and in stately manner addresses his guests 
in the zvords Cinderella conceii'es to he proper to his royal 
mouth. As he stands zvaiting superbly for the applause to 
cease y he holds on to a strap hanging conveniently above his 
head. To Cinderella strap-hanging on the Underground 
has been a rare and romantic privilege.) 

KING. My loyal subjects, all ’ail ! I am as proud of you as 
you are of me. It gives me and my good ladv much pleasure 
to see you ’ere by special invite, feasting at our expense. There 
is a paper bag for each, containing two sandwiches, buttered on 
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both sides, a piece of cake, a hard-boiled egg, and an orange* or 
a banana. 

(The cheers of the delighted courtiers gratify him^ but the 
vulgar children over his head continue their rub-a'-duh on the 
parapet until he glares up at them. Even then they continue.) 

Ladies and Gents all, pleasant though it is to fill up with good 
victuals, that is not the chief object of this royal invite. We are 
’ere for a solemn purpose, namely, to find a mate for our noble 
son. All the Beauties are waiting in the lobby : no wonder he 
is excited. 

(All look at the prince, who is rocking and yawning.) 

He will presently wake up ; but first I want to say — {here he 
becomes coyiscioids ^/lord times). What is it ? 

LORD TIMES. Less talk. 

KING. Certainly. (He sits down.) 

PRINCE (encouraged to his feet by various royal nudges). My 
liege King and Queen-Mother, you can have the competitors 
brought in, and I will take a look at them ; but I have no hope. 
My curse is this, that I am a scoffer about females. ' I can play 
with them for an idle hour and then cast them from me even 
as I cast this banana skin. I can find none so lovely that I may 
love her for aye from the depths of my passionate heart. I am 
so blasted particular. O yes ! O yes ! (He sits down and 
looks helpless.) 

KING (undismayed). All ready ? 

{The LORD MAYOR boiVS.) 

All is ready, my son. 

PRINCE (bored). Then let loose the Beauts. 

(To heavenly music from the royal hurdy-gurdies the 
Beauties descend the stairs y one at a time. There are a 
doxen of the fine creatureSy in impudent confections such as 
CINDERELLA has Seen in papers in mr. bodie’s studio ; 
some of them with ropes of hair hanging down their proud 
backs as she has seen them in a hair-dresser^ s window. As 
we knoWy she has once looked on at a horse shoWy and this 
has coloured her conception of a competition for a prince. 
The ladies prance round the ball-room like high-stepping 
steeds ; it is evident that Cinderella has had them fed 
immediately before releasing them ; her pride is to show 
them at their very hesty and then to challenge them. 
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They paiu the floor wantonly until lord times steps 
forward. Peace thus restored^ his majesty proceeds.) 

KING. The first duty of a royal consort being to be good^ the 
test of goodness will now be applied by the Lord Mayor, 
Every competitor who does not pass in goodness will be made 
short work of. 

[Several ladies quake ^ and sometuhere or other unseen 
CINDERELLA is chuckUng.) 

ONE OF THE STEEDS. I Wasn’t told about this. It isn’t fair. 

LORD MAYOR {darkly). If your Grace wishes to withdraw — 
{She stamps.) 

KING, 'rile Lord Mayor will now apply the test. 

LORD MAYOR {to a gold page). 'Die therm-mo-ometers, boy. 
{A whole boxful of thermometers is presented to him by the 
PAGE on bended knee. The lord mayor is 7 iow in his 
element. He has ridden in gold coaches and knows what 
hussies young women often are. To dainty music he trips 
up the line of Beauties arid pops a tube into each pouting 
moutn. The competitors circle around ^ shoiving their paces 
while he stands^ watch in ha7idy giving them tzvo minutes. 
Then amly he withdraws the tubes ; he is openly gleeful 
whe7i he finds shi7iers. Tzvice he is m doubt y it is a very 
7iear thhigy and he has to co7istdt the king m zvhispers : the 
KING takes the queen asidey to zvhisper behind the door as 
it zvere ; the7i they both look at lord times, zvhOy without 
even stepping forzvardy says ‘ No ’ — a7id the douhtfuls are 
at once bundled out of the chamber with the certamties. 
Royalty sighsy and the coui^tiers sigh arid the lord mayor 
sighs in a pe7fu7ictory zvayy but there is a tossmg of ma7ies 
from the Beauties zvho have scraped through.) 

.KING {stirrhig up the prince, zvho has fallen asleep). Our 
Royal Bud will now graciously deign to pick out a few possibles. 
{His Royal High7iess yazvns.) 

LORD MAYOR {obsequiously). If your Highness would like a 
little assistance 

PRINCE {you fiever k7iozv how they zvill take thhigs). We shall 
do this for ourselves, my good fellow. 

{He smacks the lord mayor’s face zvith prmcely elegarice. 
The LORD MAYOR takes this as a favour, and the cour'tiers 
gently smack each othe7'^s faces, afid are veyy proud to be 
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there. The prince moves languidly do%mi the Hue of 
Beauties considering their charmSy occasmially nodding 
approval but more often screwing up his nose. The courtiers 
stand ready with nods or noses. Several ladies think they 
have been chosen y hut he has only brought thetn into p? omi- 
7ience to humiliate timn ; he suddenly says ‘ Good-bye y and 
they have to gOy lohile he is convtdsed with merriment. He 
looks sharply at the couiTiers to sec if they are convtdsed alsOy 
and most of theyn are ; the others are flung out.) 

QUEEN {hanghig on to her strap). Docs our Royal one ex- 
perience no palpitation at all ? 

PRINCE {sleepily). Ah me, ah me ! 

LORD TIMES {irritated). You arc well called ’Ard-to- Please. 
You would turn up your nose at a lady though she were shaped 
like Apollo’s bow. 

{The PRINCE shrugs his shotdder to indicate that love cannot 
be forced.) 

LORD MAYOR {darkly). And now we come to the severer test. 
{With a neat actioUy rather like taking a lid o*jf a poty the 
LORD MAYOR lets it he kno%vn to the ladies that they must 
flow lift their skirts to shotu their feet. When this de- 
vastating test is concludedy there are only two competitors 
left in the room.) 

LORD TIMES {almost as if he were thinking of himself). Can’t 
have 'I Vo. 

{Cards such as Cinderella saw at the horse shozVy with 
‘ ir// ‘ 2ndy^ and ‘ 7^7 d ’ 07i themy are handed to the prince. 
Like one well used to such proceedings, he phis 2nd and y^d 
into the ladies^ bodices.) 

QUEEN {gloomily). But still no first. 

{The children applaud ; they have been inteifei ing re- 
peatedly.) 

KING. Come, come, proud youth, you feel no palps at all ? 
PRINCE. Not a palp. Perhaps for a moment this one’s 

nose — that one’s cock of the head But it has passed. 

{He drearily resumes his rocking-chair. No one seems to 
know what to do next.) 

MARIE {yo the rescue). Xhe two Ugly Sisters ! Monsieur 
le Roi, the two Ugly Sisters ! {She points derisively at the 
winners.) 
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jciNG {badgered). How did these children get their invites ? 
(This is a7iother thing that no one knows. Once more the 
room rocks y and mr. rodie passes across it as if looking for 
some one. Then a growing clamour is heard outside. 
Bugles sound. The lord mayor goes^ and returns with 
strange news,) 

LORD MAYOR. Another competitor, my King. Make way 
for the Lady Cinderella. 

KING. Cinderella ? 1 don’t know her. 

GLADYS (nearly falling out of the box). You ’ll soon know 
her. Now you ’ll sec ! Somebody wake the Prince up ! 

(The portals are flung open^ and cinderfi.la is seen alight- 
ing from her lovely equipage y which we will not describe 
because sotne one has described it before. But 7iote the little 
zvaggle of her foot just before she favours the ground. We 
have thought a great deal about hozv our Cinderella 
should be dressed for this occasion : zvhite of coursey and she 
looked a darling in //, but we boggle at its really being of the 
grandest stuff a7id made in the shop where the Beauties got 
theirs, Noy the material came fro?7i poorer zvarehouses in 
some shabby district not far from the street of the penny shop ; 
her eyes had glistened as she gaxed at it through the zvindowSy 
andjhe paid for it zvith her lifers bloody and made the frock 
herself. Very possibly it is biaichy here aiid there, 

CINDERELLA, theUy comes sailing dozvn into the ball-rooniy 
not a sowid to be heard except the ecstatic shrieks of the four 
children. She is modest but calmly co7ifident ; she hiozvs 
exactly what to do. She moves once round the room to shozv 
her gozvUy then ew tseys to the royal personages ; thetiy 
turning to the i.ord mayor, opens her mouth arid signs to 
him to pop in the thermometer. He does it as in a dream. 
Presently he is excitedly shozving the therfnometer to the 
KING.) 

KING. Marvellous ! 99 ! 

(The cry is repeated from all sides. The queen hands the 
KING a long pin from her coiffure y and the prince is again 
wakened,) 

PRINCE (zvith his hand to his Imozv), What, another : Oh, 
all right 5 but you know this is a dog’s life. (He goes to Cinder- 
ella, takes one glance at her and resumes his chair.) 
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LORD MAYOR [while the children hluh), That settles it, I 
think. {He is a heartless fellow.) That will do. Stand back, 
my girl. 

CINDERELLA [calmly). I don’t think. 

KING. It ’s no good, you know. 

CINDERELLA [curtseying). Noble King, there is two bits of 
me thy son hath not yet seen. I crave my rights. [She points 
to the two hits referred tOy tvhich are encased in the loveliest glass 
slippers.) 

KING. True. Boy, do your duty. 

PRINCE. Oh, bother ! 

[Those words are the last spoken by him in his present state. 
When we see him agahiy which is the moment afterwards^ 
he is translated. He looks the sanie^ but so does a clock hito 
which new works have been put. The change is effected 
quite simply by Cinderella delicately raising her skirt and 
showing him her foot. As the exquisite nature of the sight 
thus vouchsafed to him penetrates his being a tremor passes 
through his frame ; his vices take flight from hbn and the 
virtues enter. It is a heady wakenings and he falls at her 
feet. The courtiers are awkward^ not knowing xvhether 
they should fall also. Cinderella heems to the children y 
who utter ribald cries of triumph.) 

KING {rotating on his strap). Give him air. Fill your lungs, 
my son. 

queen [on hers). My boy ! My boy ! 

LORD mayor [quickly taking the royal cue). Oh, lady fair ! 
{The prince’s palpitations increase in violence.) 

queen. Oh, happy sight ! 

KING. Oh, glorious hour ! 

LORD MAYOR {not sure that he zvas heard the first time). Oh, 

lady fair ! 

{fThe PRINCE springs to his feet. He is looking very 
queer.) 

LORD TIMES [probably remembering how he looked once). ^Fhc 
Prince is about to propose. 

LORD MAYOR. O ycs, O ycs, O yes ! 

KING. Proceed, my son. 

PRINCE [with lozjer-like contortions and addressing himself 
largely to the feet). Dew of the morning, garden of delight. 
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sweet petals of enchanted niglits, the heavens have opened and 
through tlic chink thou hast fallen at my feet, even as I fall at 
thine. I'hou art not one but twain, and these the twain — Oh, 
pretty feet on which my lady walks, arc they but feet ? O no, 

0 no, () no ! 'They are so small I cannot see them. Hie ! 
A candle that 1 tnay S(*e my lady’s feet ! 

[Hr khsrs one foot ^ and shr holds up the other for siniilar 
it raiment,) 

C ) Oiiuhn ella, if thou wilt deign to wife witli me, I ’ll do my best 
to see that through the years you always walk on kisses. 

[The courtirrs practise walking on kisses.) 

LORD MAYOR. Tlic Prince has proposed. 'I he Lady 
Candcrella will now reply. 

KING. Lovely creature, take pity on my royal son. 
guEEN. Cinderella, be my daughter. 

LORD TIMES [succinctly). Yes, or no ? 

CINDERELLA. There ’s just one thing. Before I answer, 

1 would like that little glass thing to be put in his mouth, 

LORD M^^YOR [staggered). The ther-mo-mometer ? 

KING. In our Princess mouth ! 

LORD TIMES. Why not ? 

CINDERELLA. ] ust to make sure that he is good. 

PRINCE [dismayed). Oh, I say ! 

QUEEN. Of course he is good, Cinderella — he is our son. 
CINDERELLA [doggedly). T would like it put in his mouth. 

KING. But 

PRINCE [alarmed). Pater ! 

LORD TIMES. It must be done. 

{^Phe test is therefore 7 nade. The royal ?nouth has to open 
to the thermometer^ which is presently passed to the king for 
exa?nination. He looks very grave. The prince seizes 
the tell-tale things and with a happy thought lets it fall.) 
PRINCE. 99 ! 

[The joyous cry is taken up by alf and Cinderella goes 
divinely on one knee to her lord and ?naster.) 

CINDERELLA [simply). I acccpts. 

KING [when the uproar has ceased). All make merry. 'I 'he 
fire is going low. [Recklessly) In with another shilling ! 

[.A shilling is dumped into the shillmg-hi-the-slot stove, 
%uhich blazes up. The prince puts his ar?n round his love.) 
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LORD times {agdhi remembering his day of days). My Princx‘, 
not so fast. There is still the riddle. 

PRINCE. I had forgotten. 

CINDERELLA [qiuiking). T was feared there would be a riddle*. 

RiN(; [prompted by lord times). Know ye all, my subjects, 
that before blue blood can wed there is a riddle ; and she who 
cannot guess it — [darkly) is taken away and censored. 

ifrhe CENSOR with his axe comes into sudden prominence 
behind Cinderella and the two other competitors.) 

My Lord 'I'imes, the riddle. 

LORD times. I hold in my one hand the riddle, and in the 
other the answer in a sealed envelope, to prevent any suspicion 
of hanky-panky. 'Lhird prize, forward. Now, my child, 
this is the riddle. On the night of the Zeppelin raids, what 
was it that c\ cry one rushed to save first ? 

3RD prize. The children. 

LORD times. Children not included. 

[The lady is at a loss.) 

prince. Time ’s up ! Hoo-ray ! 

[He signs callously to the censor, who disappears %mth his 
victim through a side door^ to reappear presently^ alone^ 
wiping his axe a7id skippmg gaily.) 

LORD 1TMES. Secoiid prize, forward. Now, Duchess, 
answer. 

2ND PRIZE. Her jewels. 

(lord TIMES shakes his head.) 

prince [hr'ightly). Off with her head. Drown hei in a 
bucket. 

[The CENSOR again removes the lady and does his fell work.) 

LORD 'iiMES. First prize, forward. Now, Cinderella, 
answer. 

{The CENSOR, a kindly man but used to his callings puts his 
hand on her shoidder^ to lead her away. She removes it 
zvithout looking at him.) 

CINDERELLA. It ’s iiot a catcli, is it } 

LORD TIMES [hotly). No, indeed. 

CINDERELLA. 'Fhcre ’s just oiie thing all true Britons would 
be anxious about. 

KING [who has heoi allozved to break the envelope a7id read the 
a7iswer). But what, Cinderella — what ? 
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V)RD MAYOR [hedging again). What, chit ? 

ciNDKRKLLA. "Dicir lovc-lcttcrs. 

king and lord times [together^ hat lord 'itmks a little hi 
front). 'I'hc fair Cinderella has solved the riddle ! 

LORD mayor [promptly). Oh, fair lady ! 

CINDERELLA [rcmemherhig the Veyius). 'There ’s jusl one 
thing that makes it not quite a perfect ball. I wanted Mrs. 
Bodie to be one of the competitors — so as I could beat her. 

KiN(;. Send for her at once. "Take a taxi. 

[A courtier rushes out whistlings and returns with Venus, 
now bnhued with life. Her ar7ns go out zv ant only to the 
PRINCE. He signs to the censor, who takes her away and 
breaks her up.) 

prince. I crave a boon. The wedding at once, my lord. 
(lord TIMES signifies assent.) 
king. The marriage ceremony will now take place. 

CINDERELLA [calling to the children). Bridesmaids ! 

[They rush dozvn and become her bridesmaids. At the top of 
the stair appears a petiguin — a penguin or a bishops they melt 
into each other on great occasions. The regal couple kneel.) 

PENGUIN. Do you, O Prince, take this lady to be your 
delightful wife — and to adore her for ever ? 

PRINCE. I do, I do ! Oh, I do, I do indeed ! I do — 
I do — I do ! 

PENGUIN. Do vou, Cinderella, loveliest of your sex, take 
this Prince for husband, and to love, honour, and obey him r 

tTNDERELLA [primly). If you please. 

PENGUIN. 'The ring ? 

[It is marie-therese’s great hour ; she passes her ring to 
CINDERELLA, who is married in it. Triumphafit music 
szvells out as a crozvn is put upon our Princesses heads and 
an extraordinarily long train attached to her person. Her 
husband and she move dreamily round the ball-room ^ the 
children holding up the train, lord itmes -with e.xquisite 
taste falls in behind thetn. Then follozv the courtiers, all 
dreaynily ; and co?npleting the noble procession is the lord 
mayor, holding aloft on a pole an enormous penny. It has 
the face of Cinderella on one side of it — the penny zchich 
to those ZL'ho knozv life is the most romantic of coins unless its 
little brother has done better. 
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The music y despite better intentions y begins to lose its head. 
It obviously wants to dance. Every one wants to dance. 
Even LORD TIMES has trouble with his legs.) 

KING {threateningy supplicating). Don’t dance yet. I Ve 
got a surprise for you. Don’t dance. 1 haven’t told you about 
it, so as to keep you on the wonder. 

[In vam do they try to control themselves.) 

] t ’s ices ! 

(y/// stop dancing.) 

[Hoarsely) There’s an ice-cream for evc'iyboily. 

[Amid applause the r oyal ice-cream barr ow is wheeled on 
by haughty ?nenials who Jill the paper sieves with dabs of the 
luscious condiment. The paper siei^es are of gold y but there 

are no spoons. The children y drunk with expectationy forget 
their manners and sit on the throne. Somehow Cinder- 
ella’s penny clients drift in again y each carrying a sieve.) 
None touches till one royal lick has been taken by us four. . . . 
[He gives them a toast.) To the Bridal Pair ! 

{At the royal ivord ^ Go ! ^ all attack the iccK with their 
tongues y greedily but gracefully. They end in the approved 
manner by gobbling up the sieves. It is especially charming 
to see the last of lord times ’s sieve. The music becomes 
irresistible, if you did not dance you would be abandoned 
by your legs. It is as if a golden coin had been dropped into 
a golden slot. Ranks are levelled. The king asks 
GLADYS for this one ; the queen is whisked away by MR. 
BODiE. Perhaps they dance like costers : if you had time 
to reflect you might think it a scene in the streets. It be- 
comes too met'ry to last ; couples are whirled through the 
walls as if the floor itself %vere rotating : soon Cinderella 
and her prince dance alone. It is then that the clock 
begins to strike twelve. Cinderella should fly nowy or woe 
befall her. AlaSy she hears nothing save the whispers of 
her lover. The hour has struck y and her glorious gown 
shrinks slowly into the tattered frock of a girl with a broom. 
Too late she huddles on the floor to conceal the change. In 
another moment the prince must see. The children gather 
round her with little criesy andy spreading out their night- 
gowns to conceal hery rush her from the scene. It is then 
that the prince discovers his loss. In a frenzy he calls her 
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sweet name. The bewildered girl has even forgotten to 
drop the slipper ^ without vohich he shall never find her, 
MARIE-THERESE, the pver-vigilant y steals back with ity and 
leaves it on the floor. 

The ball-room is grozving dark. The lumps have gone 
out. There is no light save the tiniest glozVy zvhich has been 
showing on the floor all the tirncy unregarded by us. It 
seems to come from a policeman's lantern. The gold is all 
washed out by the odd streaks of zvhite that come down like 
rain. Soon the prince’s cry of ' Cmderellay Cinderella ! ’ 
dies away. It is no longer a ball-room 07i which the lantern 
sheds this feeble ray. It is the street outside Cinderella’s 
dooi'y a zvhite street 7ioWy sile7it hi snow. The child in her 
7'agSy the policeman’s scarf still rou7id her precious feet y is 
asleep on the doorstep y veiy little life left in her'y very little oil 
left in the Umtei n.) 
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The retreat in which Cinderella is to be found two months 
later has been described to us by our policeman with becoming 
awe. It seems to be a very pleasant house near the sea, and 
possibly in pre-war days people were at ease in it. None of that, 
says the policeman emphatically, with Dr. Bodic in charge. 
He could wink discreetly at Dr. Bodie in absence, but was 
prepared to say on oath that no one ever winked at her when she 
was present. In the old days he had been more than a passive 
observer of the suffragette in action, had even been bitten by 
them in the way of business ; had not then gone into the ques- 
tion of their suitability for the vote, but liked the pluck of them ; 
had no objection to his feelings on the woman movement being 
summed up in this way, that he had vaguely disapprt)ved of their 
object, but had admired their methods. After knowing Dr. 
Bodie he must admit that his views about their object had 
undergone a change ; was now a whole-hearted supporter, felt 
in his bones that Dr. Bodie was born to command : astonishing 
thing about her that she did it so natural-like. She was not in 
the least mannish or bullying ; she was a very ladylike sort of 
person, a bit careful about the doing of her hair, and the set of 
her hat, and she had a soft voice, though what you might call 
an arbitrary manner. Very noticeable the way she fixed you 
with her steely eye. In appearance she was very like her room 
at the retreat, or the room was very like her ; everything in 
cruel good order, as you might say ; an extraordinarily decorous 
writing-table near the centre, the sort of table against which you 
instinctively stood and waited to make your deposition ; the 
friendliest thing in the room (to a policeman) was the book- 
cases with wire doors, because the books looked through the 
wires at you in a homely way like prisoners. It was a sunny 
room at times, but this did not take away from its liken(*ss to 
the doctor, who could also smile on occasion. 

Into this room Mr. Bodie is shown on a summer afternoon 
by a maid with no nonsense about her in working hours. 

442 
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AIAID {who knows that male visitors should he impressed at once). 
This way, sir ; I shall see whether Dr. Bodie is disengaged. 

BODiE {doggedly). Miss Bodie. 

MAID {ymth firm sweetness). Dr. Bodie, sir. What name 
shall I say ? 

BODIE (wincing). Mr. Bodie ; her brother. 

MAID (immoved). I shall tell Dr. Bodie, sir. 

BODIE (a fighter to the last). Miss Bodie. 

MAID. Dr. Bodie, sir. 

(He is surveying the room with manly disapproval when his 
sister appears and greets him. She is all that the police- 
man has said of her^ and ynore ; if we did yiot have a 
heroine already we would choose dr. bodie. At the same 
time it cannot he denied that she is enough to make any 
brother zuince. For mstance^ immediately she has passed 
him the tune of day^ she seems to he considering his case. 
Perhaps this is because she has caught hun frozvning at her 
stethoscope. There is certainly a tzvinkle soynezuhere about 
herjace. Before he cayi step hack hidigyiantly she raises one 
of his eyelids and comes to a coyiclusion.) 

dr. bodie. Oh dear ! Well, Dick, it "s entirely your own 
fault. 

(mr. bodie has a curious trick of kicking backzvards zvith 
one foot zvheyi people take lihey ties zvith hutiy and a lihei'ty 
has been taken zvith him nozv.) 

Kick away, Dick, but you needn’t pretend that you have no 
faith in me as a medical man ; for Avlien you are really ill you 
always take the first train down here. In your heart I am the 
only doctor you believe in. 

bodie. Stuff, Nellie. 

dr. bodie. 'I'lien why did you put Cinderella under my 
care ? 

bodie. I didn’t know where else to send her when she was 
discharged from the hospital. Had to give her a chance of 
picking up. (Thawing) It was good of you to give her 
board and lodging. 

DR. bodie (sittuig dozvn to her day-hook). Not at all. 1 ’ll 
send you in a whacking bill for her presently. 

BODIE (kickuig). Well, 1 ’ve come all this way to s(*i‘ her. 
How is she getting on, Nellie ? 
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DR. BODiE. She is in the garden. I dare say you can /see 
her from the window. 

BODIE. I see some men only ; I believe they are wounded 
Tommies. 

DR. BODIE. Yes. There is a Convalescent Home down 
here. That is part of my job. Do the men look as if they 
were gathering round anything .? 

BODIE. They do. 

DR. BODIE. Ah ! Then that is Cinderella. She is now 
bossing the British Army, Dick. 

BODIE. I might have guessed it ! {Chuckling Does she 
charge a penny ? 

DR. BODIE, Not to the military. 

BODIE. Nellie, I have had some inquiries made lately 
about her parents. 

DR. BODIE. She doesn’t know much about them herself. 

BODIE. No, and we needn’t tell her this, tier mother — 
ah well, poor soul ! — ^and the father was a very bad egg. And 
from that soil, Nellie, this flower has sprung. Nobody to tend 
it. Can’t you see little Cinderella with her watering-can 
carefully bringing up herself I wish I could paint that picture. 
(Perhaps dr. bodie sees the picture even more clearly than 
her brother does,) 

I see her now. She is on a bed, Nellie. 

dr. bodie. Yes. That is for convenience, for wheeling 
her about. 

bodie (wavmg). She sees me. And how is she, Nell .? 

DR. BODIE. She is always bright ; perhaps too bright. 

BODIE. Can’t be too bright. 

DR. BODIE (controlling her feelings), A girl who is found 
frozen in the street by a policeman and taken to a Londoti 
hospital, where she has pneumonia — ^poor little waif! You 
know, she is very frail, Dick. 

BODIE. I know 5 but she will get better, won’t she ? 

(He has said it confidently^ but his sister looks at him and 
turns away. He is startled,) 

Come, Nellie, she is going to get better, isn’t she ? 

DR. BODIE (not very encouraging). There is always a chance, 
Dick. But her body and soul have had to do too long without 
the little things they needed. 
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EODiE. She shall have them now, I promise. What are 
they ? 

DR. BODiE. First of all, just food. She has been half 
starved all her life. And then human affection. She has been 
starved of that also j she who has such a genius for it. 

[She goes to the window and calls.) 

No. 7, bring Cinderella in here. 

(CINDERELLA in her bed is wheeled in through the zvtndow 
by the soldier ^ danny. She is wearing a probationer^ s cap 
and dressing jacket. The bed is a simple iron one^ small 
and lozVy of the kind that ivas so common in war hospitals ; 
it is on tiny pneumatic wheels with ball bearings for easy 
propulsion. Though frail^ Cinderella is full of glee.) 

no DIE. Hooray, Cinderella ! 

CINDERELLA. Hooray ! Isn’t it lovely. I ’m glad you ’vc 
seen me in my carriage. When I saw there was a visitor I 
thought at first it might be David. 

BODIE. David ? I didn’t know you ... Is he a relative ? 
(CINDERELLA finds this extremely fufiny — so does danny ; 
even the doctor is discreetly amused.) 

CINDERELLA {jo danny). Tell thc meii that ! He ’s not 
('xactly a relative. [She pidls MR. bo die down by the lapels of his 
coat.) He ’s just that great big ridiculous policeman ! 

BODIE. Oho ! Our policeman again. Does he come all 
this way to see you ? 

CINDERELLA [her shoulders rising m pride). Twice already ; 
and he ’s coming again to-day. Mr. Bodie, get the Doctor to 
take you over thc Convalescent Home. I'here ’s a field with 
cows in it, a whole litter of them ! And the larder ? There ’s 
barrel upon barrel full of eggs and sawdust, and Danny says — 
this is Danny 

(danny, zuho is slightly lame and is in hospital blue^ comes 
to attention.) 

Danny says the hens lay in thc barrels so as to save time in 
packing. 

(danny finds the severe eye of the Doctor upon him and is 
abashed.) 

Mr. Bodie, look ! [displaying her cap). The Doctor lets me 
wear it ; it^makes me half a nurse, a kind of nurse’s help. I 
make bandages, and they ’re took away in glass bottlers and 
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sterilised. Mr. Bodic, as sure as death I ’in doing something 
for my country. 

DR. EODiE. Cinderella, you Vc talking too much. 

CINDERELLA {subsiding 7neekly), Yes, Doctor. 

DR. BODiE. Dick, I am going over to the hospital presently. 
If you like to come with me — really want to see it — no affected 
interest 

BODiE. Thanks, I should like it — Dr. Bodie. 

DR. BODIE {to danny). You are not required any more. 
No. 7 . 

(danny is going thankfully^ hut she suddenly pulls him 
forward to examine his face.) 

No. 7 , you are wearing that brown eye again. 

DANNY {who has a glass eye). Yc^, Doctor ; you s<'e it ’s 
like this. First they sent me a brown eye. 'Then some 
meddlesome person finds out my natural eye is blue. So then 
they sends me a blue eye. 

DOCTOR. Yes, where is it r 

DANNY. It was a beautiful eye. Doctor ; but 1 had taken 
a fancy to little browny. And 1 have a young lady ; so 1 took 
the liberty of liaving the blue eye made up into a brooch and 
I sent it to her. 

DR. BODIE {yuithout moving a muscle), 1 shall report you. 

BODIE (tvhen the martinet and danny have gone). Arc you 
afraid of her, Cinderella ? I am. 

CINDERELLA. No ! She somctimcs dashes me, but she is 
a fearful kind lady. (She pulls him do%vn again for further hn- 
portant revelations.) She ’s very particular about her feet. 

BODIE (staggered). Is she ! In a feminine way ? 

CINDERELLA. Y eS. 

BODIE. Hooray ! 'I heii 1 have her. The Achilles Heeb! 
[lie is once more jerked dozmi.) 

CINDERELLA. I havc a Spring bed. 

BODIE. Ah ! 

CINDERELLA (ui souic azve). 'Fhc Jirst time 1 woke in 
hospital, an angel with streamers was standing there holding 
a tray in her hand, and on the tray was a boiled egg. Then I 
thought it was the egg you get the day before you die. 

BODIE. What egg is that ? 

CINDERELLA (zvho in the course of a troubled life has acquired 
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much miscellaneous information). In the workhouse you 
always get an egg to your tea the day before you die. [She 
zvhispers) I know now I ’m not the real Cinderella. 

BODJE {taking her hand). How did you find out ? 

CINDERELLA {gravely). It ’s come to me. The more I eat 
the clearer I see things. I think it was just an idea of mine ; 
being lonely-like I needed to have something to hang on to. 

BODiE. That was it. Are you sorry you are not the other 
one ? 

CINDERELLA. I ’m glad to be just myself. It ’s a pity, 
though, about the glass slippers. That ’s a lovely idea. 

BODIE. Yes. 

CINDERELLA. Tcll me about Them, 

BODIE. I he children ? They are still with me, of course 
I am keeping my promise, and they will be with me till you are 
able to take care of them again. 1 have them a great deal in 
the studio in the day-time. 

CINDERELLA {cogitatuig), I woiider if that ’s wise. 

BODIE. Oh, they don’t disturb me much. 

CINDERELLA. I was meaning perhaps the smell of the paint 
would be bad for them. 

BODIE I see ! Of couise I could give up painting. 

CINDERELLA (innoccutly), I think that would be safest. 

(mr. BODIE kicks,) 

Are you kind to Grctchen ? 

BODIE. I hope so. I feel it ’s mv duty. 

CINDERELLA {troubled). It’ll not be no use for Grctchen 
if that ’s how you do it. 1 ’m sure 1 should get up. {She 
at t erupts to rise,) 

BODIE. Now, now ! 

CINDERELLA. Are you fond of her, especially when she ’s 
bad .? 

BODIE {hurriedly). \'es, I am, I am ! But she is never 
bad ! they arc all good, they are like angels. 

CINDERELLA {despairing), 'riieii they Ve cheating you. 
Where ’s my boots ? 

BODIE. Quiet ! I'hat ’s all right. 

{A pretty and not very competent probationer comes in at 
the window y carrying fishing-rods y follozved danny zvith 
croquet mallets and balls,) 
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PROBATIONER {laden), I want to shake liands with you, 
Mr. Bodie, but you sec how I am placed. 

CINDERELLA. Do your pretty bow at any rate. 

{Ji'he attractive girl does her pretty Imv to mr. bodte. It 
is one of the few things she does welly and will probably by 
and by bring her into some safe matrimonial harbour ; but 
in her country* s great hour she is of less value to it than she 
ought to be. She is of a nice nature and would like to be 
of tisCy hut things slip through her hands as through her 
mind ; she cannot even carry a few lengths of fishing-rods 
without an appeal to heaven. She is counting the pieces 
710W with puckered brow,) 

DANNY {one of the few men m the zvorld who can carry four 
croquet halls in two hands). You see, sir, there is a pond in the 
{;ardcii, and we have a fishing competition ; and as there are 
not enough rods the men hides them so as to be sure of having 
a rod next day. 

PROBATIONER. It is Very unfair to the others, Danny. 

DANNY {war7nly). That ’s what I say, Nurse. 

CINDERELLA. Ulie matron found a rod the other morning 
hidden beneath one of the men’s mattresses ! 

PROBATIONER, Tlic odd tiling is how he could have got it 
to the house without being seen. {Her counting of the pieces 
ends in her discomfiture,) 

BODIE. Anything wrong ? 

PROBATIONER. There are only nine pieces. A whole rod 
is missing ! 

CINDERELLA {trembluig for her). Nurse, I ’m so sorry ! 

BODIE. After all, it ’s a trivial matter, isn’t it ? 

PROBATIONER {her beautiful empty eyes filling), IVivial ! 
I am responsible. Just think what Dr. Bodie will say to me ! 

BODIE. Arc you afraid of her too ? 

PROBATIONER. Afraid ! I should think I am. 

DANNY. And so am I ! 

{Before mr. bodie has time to kicky the terrible one re- 
appears,) 

DR. BODIE. I am going over to the Home now, Dick. You 
must come at once, if you are coming. 

BODIE {cowed and getting his coat), Y es, all right. 

DR. BODIE. A greatcoat on a day like this ? Absurd ! 
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BODiE {remembering what Cinderella has told him^ and 
pointing sternly). French shoes on roads like these, ridiculous ! 
(dr. BODIE kicks this time — it is evidently a family trait. 
Delight <?/ DANNY.) 

DR. BODIE. No. 7, you needn’t grin unless there is a reason. 
Is there a reason ? 

DANNY. No, no, Doctor. 

DR. BODIE. Fishing-rods all right this time. Nurse } 

PROBATIONER {faltering). I am so ashamed. Dr. Bodie ; 
there is one missing. 

DR. BODIE. Again. I must ask you. Nurse, to report 
yourself to the Matron. 

PROBATIONER {crushed). Yes, Dr. Bodie. 

DR. BODIE {observing that dan n is stealing away unobtrusively) 
No. 7. 

DANNY {still backifig). Yes, Doctor. 

dr. BODIE. Come here. What is the matter with your 
right leg ; it seems stiff. 

DANNY (with the noble resignation of Tommie Sy of ivhich he has 
read in the papers). 1 1 ’s a twinge of the old stiffness come back. 
Doctor. I think there ’s a touch of east in the wind. The 
least touch of east seems to find the hole that bullet made. But 
I ’m not complaining. 

dr. BODIE {brutally). No, it is I wlio am complaining. 

{She feels his leg professionally.) 

Give me that fishing-rod. 

{The long-suffering ?nan unbuttons y and to his evident 
astonishment produces the missing rod.) 

DANNY {yvithout hope hut in character). Well, I am surprised ! 

DR. BODIE. You will be more surprised presently. Come 
along, Dick. 

{She takes her brother away.) 

DANNY {the magnanimous). She ’s great ! Words couldn’t 
express my admiration for that woman — lady — man — doctor. 

PROBATIONER. How mean of you, Danny, to get me into 
trouble. 

DANNY {in the public school rnanner). Sorry. But I ’ll have 
to pay for this. {Seeing ^nsions.) She has a way of locking one 
up in the bathroom. 

PROBATIONER {%vith Spirit). Let us three conspirators 
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combine to defy her. Carried. Proposed, that No. 7, bping 
a male, conveys our challenge to her. Carried. 

CINDERELLA {gleefully). Danny ! 

DANNY {of the hull-dog breed). I never could refuse the 
ladies. {He uses the stethoscope as a telephone.) Give me the 
Convalescent Home, please. Is that you, Doctor ? How are 
you ? We’ve just rung up to defy you. Now, now, not 
another word, or I ’ll have you locked up in the bathroom. 
Wait a mo j there ’s a nurse here wants to give you a piece 
of her mind 

PROBATIONER {%vith the steth^Kope), Is that you, Miss 
Bodie ? What ? No, I have accided not to call you Dr. 
Bodic any more. 

{Alas^ DR. BODIE returns hy the zvindow unseen and hears 

her.) 

Please to report yourself as in disgrace at once to the Matron. 
That will do. Good-bye. Run along. Heavens, if she had 
caught us ! 

DANNY. It would have meant permanent residence in the 
bathroom for me. 

[It is then that they see her.) 

DR. BODIE [after an awful pause). I have come back for my 
stethoscope. Nurse. 

[The PROBATIONER Can think of no suitable reply.) . 

DANNY [searching his person). I don’t think I have it, 
Doctor. 

DR. BODIE. Don’t be a fool. No. 7. 

PROBATIONER [surre?idering it). Here it is. Dr. Bodic, I — 

DR. BODIE [charmingly). Thank you. And, my dear, don’t 
be always Doctor Bodieing me. T hat, of course, at the Home, 
and on duty, but here in my house you are my guest. I am 
Miss Bodie to you liere. Don’t let me forget that I am a 
w'oman. I assure you I value that privilege. [She Imgers over 
Cinderella’s pillow^ Dear, you must invite Nurse and 
Danny to tea with you, and all be happy together. Little 
Cinderella, if I will do as a substitute, you haven’t altogether 
lost your Godmother. 

[She goes., shaking a reproving finger at danny.) 

DANNY. We ’re done again ! 
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^’ROBAiiONER {reduced to tears). Horrid little toad that 1 Ve 
been. Some one take me out and shoot me. 

{The MAID comes with tea-thmgs,) 

DANNY. Allow me, maiden. 

ELLEN. Dr. Bodie says I am to bring two more cups. 

DANNY {whose manner is always that of one whoy bathroom or no 
bathroomy feels he is a general favourite). If you please, 
child. 

PROBATIONER {as soon as ELLEN has gone). Dr. Bodie is an 
angel. 

DANNY {quite surprised that he has not thought of this before). 
That ’s what she is ! 

CINDERELLA. Danny, can’t you say something comforting 
to poor Nurse? 

DANNY {manfully), I ’m thankful to say I can. Nurse, 
I ’ve often had fits of remorse ; and I can assure you that they 
soon pass away, leaving not a mark behind. 

PROBATIONER. Dear Dr. Bodie ! 

DANNY^ h'xactly. You ’ve taken the words out of my 
mouth. The only thing for us to think of henceforth is what to 
do to please her. Her last words to us were to draw up to the 
tea-table. Arc wc to disregard the last words of that sublime 
female ? 

PROBATIONER {j^c covering). No ! 

{The extra cups having been brought y the company of three 
settle down to their war-time tea-party, the tray being on 
Cinderella’s lap a7id a guest 07i each side of her,) 

DANNY. Our plain duty is now to attack the victuals so 
as to become strong in that oiider's service. Here ’s to dear 
Dr. Bodie, and mav she find plenty to do elsewhere till this 
party is over. 

PROBATIONER {able to toss her head agahi). After all, she put 
us in a false position. 

DANNY. 'I hat ’s true. Down with her ! 

PROBATIONER. I drink to you, J3anny. 

DANNY {gallantly). And 1 reply with mine. 

CINDERELLA. It ’s quccr to think I "m being — what ’s the 
word ? — hostess. 

DANNY. All things arc queer ever since the dull old days 
before the war ; and not the unqueerest is that Daniel Duggan, 
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once a plumber, is now partaking of currant cake with the L^dy 
Charlotte something ! 

CINDERELLA {nearly letting her cup fall). What ? 

PROBATIONER. You Weren’t supposed to know that. 

CINDERELLA. Does he mean you ? Are you ? 

PROBATIONER. It ’s nothing to make a fuss about, Cinder- 
e'ia. How did you find out, Danny .? 

DANNY. Excuse me, but your haughty manner of wringing 
out a dishcloth betrayed you ? My war-worn eyes, of various 
hues, have hadithe honour of seeing the Lady Charlotte washing 
the vvard floor. O memorable day ! O glorified floor ! O 
blushing dishcloth ! 

PROBATIONER. ^I'hat was just a beginning. Some day I hope 
when I rise in the profession to be allowed to wash you, Danny. 

DANNY {bowing grandly). The pleasure, my lady, will be 
mutual. {He hums a tune of the moment.) 

‘ And when I tell them that some day washed by her I ’ll be — 
they ’ll never believ'e me ’ 

PROBATIONER {with abandon). ‘ But when I tell mem ’twas 
a jolly good thing for me — they ’ll all believe me ! ’ 

DANNY. And when I tell them — and I certainly mean to 

tell them — that one day she ’ll walk out with me 

{In a spirit of devilry he crooks his arm ; she takes it — she 
walks out with him for a moment.) 

PROBATIONER {comifig to). No. 7 , wliat arc we doing ! 

CINDERELLA. It ’s Just the War has mixed things up till we 
forget how different we are. 

PROBATIONER {yvith a rnoment of intuition). Or it has 
straightened things out so that we know how like we are. 

{I'rom the garden comes the sound of a gramophone.) 

CINDERELLA. David ’s a long time in coming. 

DANNY. The four-twenty ’s not in yet. 

CINDERELLA. 1: cs, it is ; I heard the whistle. 

DANNY {sarcastically). Would you like me to see if he hasn’t 
lost his way ? I'hose policemen are stupid fellows. 

CINDERELLA. None of that, Danny j but 1 would like 
fine if you take a look. 

DANNY. Anything to oblige you, though it brings our social 
to a close. None of these little tea-parties after the war is over, 
fine lady. 
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VROBATiONKR. Oh dear ! I ’ll often enjoy myself less, 
Danny. 

DANNY. Daniel Duggan will sometimes think of this day, 
when you are in your presentation gown and he is on your roof, 
looking for that there leakage. 

PROBATIONER. Oh, Daiiny, don’t tell me that when I meet 
you with your bag of tools I ’ll be a beast. Surely there will be at 
least a smile of friendship between us in memory of the old days. 

DANNY. 1 wonder ! 'I'hat ’s up to you, my lady. {But 
he ivill be wiser if he arrimges that it is to he up to himself.) 

PROBATIONER {calling attention to the music). Listen ! No. 
7, to-day is ours. 

{She impulsively offers herself for the waltz ; they dance 
together.) 

DANNY {tvhen all is over), "['hank you, my lady. 

{She curtseys and he goes out rather finely. It is not likely 
that her next partner will be equal to her plumber. The 
Hvqjfrls are left alone ^ both nice girls of about the same age ; 
but the poor one has already lived so long that the other ^ 
though there inay he decades before her^ will never make up 
on CINDERELLA. She gaily lies on the bed beside the patient, 
a?id they are a pretty picture.) 

CINDERELLA. Hc is a droll character, Danny. {Exa?niniftg 
herself in a hand-snirror) Nurse, would you say my hair is 
looking right ? He likes the cap. 

PROBATIONER {who wUl sooH forget her, hut is under the spell 
at present). Your David ? 

CINDERELLA {on her dignity). Hc \ not mine, Nurse. 

PROBATIONER. Isil’t lie ? 

CINDERELLA. Hcy, licy, hey ! Nurse, when he comes you 
don’t need to stay very long. 

PROBATIONER {in the conspiracy). I won’t. 

CINDERELLA {casually). He might have things to say to me, 
you see. 

PROBATIONER. Ycs, he might. 

CINDERELLA {soleftiuly). You aiid me are both very young, 
but maybe you understand about men better than I do. You ’ve 
seen him, and this is terrible important. Swear by Almighty 
God you Ve to tell me the truth. Would you say that man loves 
little children ? 
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PROBATIONER (touched). Doii’t frighten me, Cinderelfa ; 
I believe him to be that kind of man. Are you fond of your 
policeman, dear ? 

CINDERELLA (whiking). That ’s telling ! [Importantly) 
Nurse, did you ever have a love-letter. 

PROBATIONER (making a face). Not I ! Don’t want to ; 
horrid little explosives ! But have you — has he ? 

CINDERELLA (becoming larger). In my poor opinion, if it ’s 
not a love-letter, it ’s a very near thing. 

PROBATIONER. If I could scc the darling little detestable ? 

CINDERELLA. Oh no, oh iio, iio, no, no ! But I ’ll tell 
you one thing as is in it. This — ‘ There are thirty-four 
policemen sitting in this room, but 1 would rather have 
you, my dear.’ What do you think ? That ’s a fine bit 
at the end. 

PROBATIONER (sparklhig). Lovely ! Go on, Cinderella, 
fling reticence to the winds. 

CINDERELLA (doing so). Uiilcss I aiii — very far o^t — in my 
judgment of men — that man is infatuate about me ! 

PROBATIONER (dapping her hands). The delicious scoundrel ! 
Cinderella, be merciless to him ! Knife him, you dear ! 
Give him beans ! 

CINDERELLA (gurglm^. I ill-trcats him most terrible. 

PROBATIONER That’s the way ! down with lovers ! slit 
them to ribbons ! stamp on them ! 

CINDERELLA. Somctimes I (She sits up,) Listen ! 

PROBATIONER (alarmed). It isn’t Dr. Bodie, is it ? 

CINDERELLA. No, it ’s huH. 

PROBATIONER. I doii’t hear a sound. 

CINDERELLA. I Can hear him fanning his face with his 
helmet. He has come in such a hurry. Nurse, you watch me 
being cruel to him. 

PROBATIONER. At him, Cinderella, at him ! 

DANNY (throwing open the door). T!'he Constabulary’s carriage 
stops the way. 

(Our POLICEMAN stalks in^ wetting his lips as he does so.) 

PROBATIONER (giving him her hand). How do you do ^ 
You forget, I dare say, that I met you when you were here last j 
but I remember ‘ our policeman.’ 

(Up. i\' bashful. \ 
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'I'h^re shf is. 

{The wicked invalid is looking the other wav,) 

POLICEMAN. A visitor to see you, Jane, 

CINDERELLA {without looking round), 1 thought it had .i 
visitor’s sound. {She peeps at the prolationer gleefully,) 

POLICEMAN {very wooden). You don’t ask who it is, Jane ? 

CINDERELLA. I thought it might be that great big ridiculous 
policeman. 

(danny laughsy and out policeman gives him a very 
stern look.) 

POLICEMAN {after reflection). 1 ’m here again, Jane. 

CINDERELLA {admitting it with a glance). Perhaps you didn’t 
ought to come so often ; it puts them about. 

POLICEMAN {cleverly). But does it put you about, Jane ? 

CINDERELLA. Hcv ! Hey ! {JVith a cunning waggle of the 
hand she intimates to the nurse that she may go.) 

DANNY {who is not so easily got rid of). You had best be going 
too, Robe^. The lady has answered you in the negative. 

pcu-icEMAN {lowering). You make a move there. 

(danny, affecting alarniy departs %uith the probationer.) 

CINDERELLA. I like fine to hear you ordering the public 
about, David. 

POLICEMAN {hutnhly). I ’m very pleased, Jane, if there ’s any 
little thing about me that gives you satisfaction, 

{fie puts down a small parcel that he has brought in.) 

CINDERELLA {curtous). What ’s in the parcel, Da\'id i 

POLICEMAN. 'I'liat remains to be seen. {He stands staring 
at his divinity.) 

CINDERELLA {sneering). What are you looking at : 

POLICEMAN. Just at you 

CINDERELLA {in high delight). Me .? There ’s little to look 
at in me. Wju should see the larder at the Homi*. You ’ll 
have a cup of Chiiui tea and some of this cake r 

POLICEMAN. No, Jane, no. {In a somewhat melancholy 
voice) Things to eat have very little interest to me now. 

CINDERELLA. Oh ? 

POLICEMAN. I ’ve gone completely off my feed. 

(CINDERELLA would have liked the probationer to hear 
this.) 

CINDERELLA {artfully). I wonder how that can be ! 
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POLICEMAN. Did you get my letter, Jane ? 

CINDERELLA {calmly). I got it. 

POLICEMAN. Did you— did you think it was a peculiar 
sort of a letter ? 

CINDERELLA [mercilessly), I don’t mind nothing peculiar in it. 

POLICEMAN. There was no word in it that took you aback, 
was there ? 

CINDERELLA. Not that I iiiiiid of. 

POLICEMAN [worried). Maybe you didn’t read it very 
careful ? 

CINDERELLA. I may have missed something. WJiat was 
the word, David ? 

POLICEMAN [in gloom). Oh, it was just a small affair. It 
was just a beginning. I thought, if she stands that she ’ll stand 
more. But if you never noticed it [He sigh^ profoundly.) 

CINDERELLA. I ’ll take another look. 

POLICEMAN [brightening). You ’ve kept it ? 

CINDERELLA. I have it here. 

POLICEMAN. I could let you see the word if it ’s* convenient 
to you to get the letter out of your pocket. 

CINDERELLA. It ’s not in my pocket. 

POLICEMAN. Is it under the pillow i 

CINDERELLA. No. 

POLICEMAN [puzzled). Where, then ? 

(CINDERELLA, with charming modesty ^ takes the letter from 
her bodice. Her lover is thunderstruck.) 

What made you think of keeping it there ? 

CINDERELLA. I didn’t think, David ; it just came to me. 

POLICEMAN [elate). It ’s infalWyble ! I ’ll let you see 
the word. 

CINDERELLA [smiling at the ridiculous man). You don’t need 
to bother, David. Fine I know what the word is. 

POLICEMAN [anxious). And you like it 

CINDERELLA. If you like it. 

POLICEMAN. That emboldens me tremendous. 

CINDERELLA. I don’t like that so much. If there’s one 
thing I like more than any other thing in the world 

POLICEMAN [eager). Yes ? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s Seeing you, David, tremendous bold 
before all other folk, and just in a quake before me. 
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ROLiCEMAN [astounded). It ’s what I am. And yet there ’s 
something bold I must say to you. 

CINDERELLA [faltering genteelly). Is there ? 

POLICEMAN. It ’ll be a staggering surprise to you. 

(CINDERELLA giggles discreetly,) 

I promised the Doctor as I came in not to tire you. [JVith 
some awe) She ’s a powerful woman that. 

CINDERELLA. If you tire me I ’ll hold up my hand just like 
you do to stop the traffic. Go on, David. J ust wait a moment. 
[She takes off his helmet and holds it to her thin breast,) Here ’s 
a friend of mine. Now i 

POLICEMAN [despairing of himself), I wish I was a man in a 
book. It ’s pretty the way they say it ; and if ever there was 
a woman that deserved to have it said pretty to her it ’s you. 

I Ve been reading the books. 'Fhere was one chap that could 
speak six languages. Jane, I wish I could say it to you in six 
languages, one down and another come up, till you had to take 
me in the end. 

CINDERELLA. To take you i 

POLICEMAN [in woe), TSow 1 ’ve gone and said it in the 
poorest, silliest way. Did you hold up your hand to stop me, 
Jane ? 

CINDERELLA. No. 

POLICEMAN [encouraged). But I ’ve said it. Will you, Jane ? 

CINDERELLA [doggedly). Will I what k 

POLICEMAN. Do you not see what I ’in driving at r 

CINDERELLA. Fine I see what you ’re driving at ! 

POLICEMAN. Then won’t you help me out ? 

CINDERELLA. No. 

POLICEMAN. If you could just give me a shove. 

CINDERELLA [sympathetically). Try Badgery. 

POLICEMAN [brightening). Have you forgotten that pool in 

Badgery Water where the half-pounder used No, you 

never was there ! Jane, the heart of me is crying out to walk 
with you by Badgery Water. 

CINDERELLA. 'Fliat ’s better ! 

POLICEMAN. I would never think of comparing Mrs. Bodie 
to you. For my part I think nothing of uppers. Feet for me. 

[She gives him her hand to hold,) 

My dear ! 

p 2 
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CINDERELLA. Y ou Said that was only a beginning. 

POLICEMAN. My dearest ! 

CINDERELLA [glistening). I ’m not feeling none tired, David. 

POLICEMAN. My pretty ! 

CINDERELLA. Hey ! Hey ! Hey ! Hey ! 

POLICEMAN. I don’t set up to be a prince, Jane ; but I love 
you in a princely way, and if you would marry me, you wonder, 
I ’ll be a true man to you till death us do part. Come on, 
Cinders. [Pause) It ’s the only chance that belt of mine has. 

CINDERELLA. No, no, I haven’t took you yet. There ’s a 
tiling you could do for me, that would gratify me tremendous. 

POLICEMAN. It ’s done. 

CINDERELLA. I Want you to let me have the satisfaction, 
David, of having refused you once. 

POLICEMAN. Willingly ; but what for ? 

CINDERELLA. I couldn’t Say. Just because I ’m a woman. 
Mind you, I dare say I ’ll cast it up at you in the future. 

POLICEMAN. I ’ll risk that. Will you be my princess, 
Jane? 

CINDERELLA. You promise to ask again ? At once ? 

POLICEMAN. Yes. 

CINDERELLA. Say 1 do. 

POLICEMAN. I do. 

CINDERELLA [firmly). It ’s a honour you do me, policeman, 
to which I am not distasteful. But I don’t care for you in that 
way, so let there be no more on the subject. [Anxiously) 
Quick, David ! 

POLICEMAN. For the second time, will you marry me, 
Jane ? 

CINDERELLA [voho has been thinking out the anszver for several 
da'is). David, I love thee, even as the stars shining on the 
parched earth, even as the flowers opening their petals to the 
sun ; even as mighty ocean with its billows ; even so do I love 
thee, David. [She nestles her head on his shoulder.) 

POLICEMAN. If only I could have said it like that ! 

CINDERELLA [happily). That ’s just a bit I was keeping 
handy. [Almost in a whisper) David, do you think I could 
have a engagement ring ? 

POLICEMAN [squaring his shoulders). As to that, Jane, first 
tell me frankly, do you think the Police Force is romantical ? 
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CINDERELLA. ’I'hey Vc brave and strong, but- 

POLICEMAN. The general verdict is no. And yet a more 
romantical body of men do not exist. I have been brooding 
over this question of engagement rings, and I consider them 
unromantical affairs. {He walks toward his parcel.) 

CINDERELLA. David, what ’s in that parcel ? 

POLICEMAN. Humbly hoping you would have me, Jane, 1 
have had something special made for you 

CINDERELLA {thrilling). Oh, David, what is it ? 

POLICEMAN. It ’s a policeman’s idea of an engagement 
ring— 

CINDERELLA, Quiclc ! Quiclc ! 

POLICEMAN. — for my ama/.ing romantical mind said to me 
that, instead of popping a ring on the finger of his dear, a true 
lover should pop a pair of glass slippers upon her darling feet. 

CINDERELLA. David, you ’re a poet ! 

POLICEMAN {not denying it). It ’s what you ’ve made me — 
and proud I would be if, for the lionour of the Force, I set this 
new fashion in engagement rings. {He reveals the glass slippers.) 

(CINDERELLA holds out her hands for the little doves.) 
'I'hey ’re not for hands. {He uncovers her feet.) 

CINDERELLA. They ’re terrible small ! Maybe they ’ll 
not go on ! 

{They go on.) 

CINDERELLLA. 'i'liey ’ic like two kisses. 

POLICEMAN. More like two love-letters. 

CINDERELLA. No, David, no, — kisses. 

POLICEMAN. We won’t quarrel about it. Cinders ; but at 
the same time . . . However ! 

{He presses her face to him for a moment so that he may not 
see its transparency, dr. bodie has told hhn something.) 
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The scene is a darkened room, which the curtain reveals so 
stealthily that if there was a mouse on the stage it is there still. 
Our object is to catch our two chief characters unawares ; 
they are Darkness and Light. 

The room is so obscure as to be invisible, but at the back of 
the obscurity are French windows, through which is seen Lob’s 
garden bathed in moonshine. The Darkness and Light, which 
this room and garden represent, are very still, but we should feel 
that it is only the pause in which old enemies regard each 
other before they come to the grip. The moonshine stealing 
about among the flowers, to give them their last instructions, 
has left j^jmile upon them, but it is a smile with a menace in 
it for the dwellers in darkness. What we expect to see next 
is the moonshine slowly pushing the windows open, so that it 
may whisper to a confederate in the house, whose name is 
Lob. But though we may be sure that this was nbout to 
happen it does not happen 5 a stir among the dwellers in dark- 
ness prevents it. 

^'hese unsuspecting ones are in the dining-room, and as a 
communicating door opens we hear them at play. Several 
tenebrious shades appear in the lighted doorway and hesitate 
on the two steps that lead down into the unlit room. The 
fanciful among us may conceive a rustle at the same moment 
among the flowers. i"he engagement has begun, though not 
in the way we had intended. 

VOICES. — 

‘ Go on, Coady ; lead the wa\.’ 

‘ Oh dear, I don’t see why I should go first.’ 

‘ The nicest always goes first.’ 

‘ It is a strange house if I am the nicest.’ 

‘ It is a strange house.’ 

‘ Don’t close the door ; I can’t see where the switch is.’ 

‘ Over here.’ 
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They have been groping their way forward, blissfully \in- 
aware of how they shall be groping there again more terribly 
before the night is out. Some one finds a switch, and the room 
is illumined, with the effect that the garden seems to have 
drawn back a step as if worsted in the first encounter. But 
it is only waiting. 

The apparently inoffensive chamber thus suddenly revealed 
is, for a bachelor’s home, creditably like a charming country 
house drawing-room and abounds in the little feminine touches 
that are so often best applied by the hand of man. There is 
nothing in the room inimical to the ladies, unless it be the cut 
flowers which are from the garden and possibly in collusion 
with it. 7'he fireplace may also be a little dubious. It has 
been hacked out of a thick wall which may have been there 
when the other walls were not, and is presumably the cavern 
where Lob, when alone, sits chatting to himself among the 
blue smoke. He is as much at home by this fire as any gnome 
that may be hiding among its shadows ; but he is familiar 
with the rest of the room, and when he sees it, as for instance 
on his lonely way to bed, he often stares long and hard at it 
before chuckling uncomfortably. 

There are five ladies, and one only of them is elderly, the 
Mrs. Coade whom a voice in the darkness has already pro- 
claimed the nicest. She is the nicest, though the voice was no 
good judge. Coady, as she is familiarly called and as her 
husband also is called, each having for many years been able 
to answer for the other, is a rounded old lady with a beaming 
smile that has accompanied her from childhood. If she lives 
to be a hundred she will pretend to the census man that she is 
only ninety-nine. She has no other vice that has not been 
smoothed out of existence by her placid life, and she has but 
one complaint against the male Coady, the rather odd one that 
he has long forgotten his first wife. Our Mrs. Coady never 
knew the first wife, but it is she alone who sometimes looks 
at the portrait of her and preserves in their home certain 
mementoes of her, such as a lock of brown hair, which the 
equally gentle male Coady must have treasured once but has 
now forgotten. The first wife had been slightly lame, and in 
their brief married life he had carried solicitously a rest for her 
foot, had got so accustomed to doing this that, after a quarter 
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of* a century with our Mrs. Coady, he still finds footstools for 
her as if she were lame also. She has ceased to pucker her face 
over this, taking it as a kind little thoughtless attention, and 
indeed with the years has developed a friendly limp. 

Of the other four ladies, all young and physically fair, two 
are married. Mrs. Dearth is tall, of smouldering eye and fierce 
desires, murky beasts lie in ambush in the labyrinths of her mind, 
she is a white-faced gypsy with a husky voice, most beautiful 
when she is sullen, and therefore frequently at her best. The 
other ladies when in conclave refer to her as The Dearth. 
Mrs. Purdie is a safer companion for the toddling kind of man. 
She is soft and pleading, and would seek what she wants by 
laying her head on the loved one’s shoulder, while I'he Dearth 
might attain it with a pistol. A brighter spirit than either is 
Joanna Trout, who, when her aflFections are not engaged, has 
a merry face and figure, but can dismiss them both at the im- 
portant moment, which is at the word ‘ love.’ Then Joanna 
quivers, Jier sense of humour ceases to beat and the dullest man 
may go ahead. There remains Lady Caroline Laney of the 
disdainful poise, lately from the enormously select school where 
they are taught to pronounce their r’s as tc’s ; nothing else 
seems to be taught, but for matrimonial success nothing else is 
necessary. Every woman who pronounces r as zv will find a 
mate ; it appeals to all that is chivalrous in man. 

An old-fiishioncd gallantry induces us to accept from each 
of these ladies her own estimate of herself, and fortunately it is 
favourable in every case. This refers to their estimate of them- 
selves up to the hour of ten on the evening on which we first 
meet them ; the estimate may have changed temporarily by 
the time we part from them on the following morning. What 
their mirrors say to each of them is, A dear face, not classically 
perfect but abounding in that changing charm which is the best 
type of English womanhood ; here is a woman who has seen 
and felt far more than her reticent nature readily betrays ; she 
sometimes smiles, but behind that concession, controlling it in a 
manner hardly less than adorable, lurks the sigh called Know- 
ledge ; a strangely interesting face, mysterious ; a line for her 
tombstone might be, ‘ If I had been a man what adventures 
I could have had with her who lies here.’ 

Arc these ladies then so very alike ? They would all deny 
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it, so we must take our own soundings. At this moment of 
their appearance in the drawing-room at least they are alike in 
having a common interest. No sooner has the dining-room 
door closed than purpose leaps to their eyes ; oddly enough, 
the men having been got rid of, the drama begins. 

ALICE DEARTH {the darkest spirit y hut the bravest). We must 
not waste a second. Our minds are made up, I think ? 

JOANNA. Now is the time. 

MRS. COADE {at once delighted and appalled). Yes, now if at 
all ; but should we ? 

ALICE. Certainly ; and before the men come in. 

MABEL PURDiE. You don’t think we should wait for the 
men ? They are as much in it as we are. 

LADY CAROLINE {loiluckyy as her openmg re?nark is without a 
single r). Lob would be with them. If the thing is to be 
done at all it should be done now. 

MRS. COADE. Is it quite fair to Lob ? After all^ he is our 
host. 

JOANNA. Of course it isn’t fair to him, but let ’s do it, 
Coady. 

MRS. fOADE. Y es, let ’s do it ! 

MABEL. Mrs. Dearth is doing ii. 

ALICE {who is writing out a telegram). ( )f course 1 am. 'Fhe 
men are not coming, are they ? 

JOANNA {reconnoitring. No ; your husband is having 
another glass of port. 

ALICE. I am sure he is. One of you ring, please. 
hold JOANNA rings.) 

MRS. COADE. Poor Matcy ! 

LADY CAROLINE. He wiclily desewves what he is about 
to get. 

JOANNA. He is coming ! Don’t all stand huddled together 
like conspirators. 

MRS. COADE. It is what we are ! 

{Swiftly they find seatSy and are sunk thereon like ladies 
waiting languidly for their lordsy when the doomed butler 
appears. He is a man of brawny who could cast any one of 
them forth for a wager ; but we are about to connive at the 
triumph of mind over matter,) 
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ALICE [always at her best before * the bright face of danger ’). 

Ah, Matey, I wish this telegram sent. 

MATEY [a general favourite). Very good, ma’am. The 
village post office closed at eight, but if your message is 
important 

ALICE. It is ; and you arc so clever, Matey, I am sure 
that you can persuade them to oblige you. 

MATEY [taking the telegrarn) I will see to it myself, ma’am ; 
you can depend on its going. 

[There co?nes a little gasp from coady, which is the 
equivalent to dropping a stitch in needle^zvork. 

ALICE [who is THE DEARTH now). "I'liaiik you. Better read 
the telegram, Matey, to be sure that you can make it out. 
(matey reads it to himself^ and he has never quite the sa?ne jaith 

W 07 nan again, the ueari'h cofitinues in a purring voice.) 
Read it aloud. Matey. 

MATEY. Oh, ma’am ! 

ALICE Ifvithout the purr). Aloud. 

[Thus encouraged, he reads the fatal missk'e.) 

MATEY. ‘ To l\)licc Station, Great Cumney. Send officer 
first thing to-morrow morning to arrest Matey, butler, for 
theft of rings,’ 

ALICE. Yes, that is quite right. 

MATEY. Ma’am ! [But seeing that she has taken up a booky 
he turns to lady Caroline.) My lady ! 

LADY CAROLINE [whosc voicc Strikes colder than 'ehe dearth’s). 
Should wc not say how many wings ? 

ALICE. Yes, put in the number of rings. Matey. 

(MAi'rA' does not put in the numbeVy hut he produces 
three rings f?'om unostentatious parts of his person and 
returns them without noticeable dignity to their various 
owners.) 

MATEY [hopeful that the incident is now closed). May I tear 
up the telegram, ma’am ? 

ALICE. Certainly not. 

LADY CAROLINE. I always said that this man was the culpwit. 
I am nevaw mistaken in faces, and I see bwoad awwows all over 
youws. Matey. 

[He might reply that he sees w’j all over hers, but it is no 
moment for repartee.) 
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MATEY. It IS deeply regretted. 

ALICE {darkly), I am sure it is. 

JOANNA {yx)ho has seldom remained silent for so long). We 
may as well tell him now that it is not our rings we are worrying 
about. They have just been a means to an end, Matey. 

(The stir among the ladies shows that they have arrived at 
the more interesting point.) 

ALICE. Precisely. In other words that telegram is sent 

unless 

(matey’s head rises,) 

JOANNA. Unless you can tell us instantly wliat peculiarity 
it is that all we ladies have in common. 

MABEL. Not only the ladies ; all the guests in this house, 

ALICE. We have been here a week, and we find that when 
Lob invited us he knew us all so little that we begin to wonder 
why he asked us. And now from words he has let drop we 
know that we were invited because of something he thinks we 
have in common. 

MABEL. But he won’t say what it is. 

LADY CAROLINE (drawing back a little from joanna). One 
knows that no people could be more unlike. 

JOANNA (thankfully). One does. 

MRS. COADE. And we can’t sleep at night. Matey, for 
wondering what this something is. 

JOANNA (summing up). But we are sure you know, and if 
you don’t tell us — quod. 

MATEY (with growing uneasiness). I don’t know what you 
mean, ladies. 

ALICE. Oh yes, you do. 

MRS. COADE. You must admit that your master is a very 
strange person. 

MATEY (wriggling). He is a little odd, ma’am. That is 
why every one calls him Lob ; not Mr. Lob. 

JOANNA. He is so odd that it has got on my nerves that we 
have been invited here for some sort of horrid experiment. 
(matey shivers) You look as if you thought so too ! 

MATEY. Oh no, miss, I — ^he {fThe words he would 

keep hack elude him.) You shouldn’t have come, ladies ; you 
didn’t ought to have come. 

(For the moment he is sorrier for them than for himself.) 
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RADY CAROLINE. Shouldn’t have come ! Now, my man, 
what do you mean by that f 

MATEY. Nothing, my lady : I — I just mean, why did you 
come if you are the kind he thinks ? 

MABEL. The kind he thinks ? 

ALICE. What kind does he think ? Now we are getting 
at it. 

MATEY (guardedly), I haven’t a notion, ma’am. 

LADY CAROLINE (whose w’l must henceforth be supplied by the 
judicious reader). Then it is not necessarily our virtue that 
makes Lob interested in us ? 

MATEY (thoughtlessly) No, niy lady j oh no, my lady. 
(This makes an unfavourable impression,) 

MRS. coADE. And yet, you know, he is rather lovable. 

MAi'EY (carried away). He is, ma’am. He is the most 
lovable old devil — I beg pardon, ma’am. 

JOANNA. You scarcely need to, for in a way it is true. I 
have seen Jiim out there among his flowers, petting them, talking 
to them, coaxing them till they simply had to grow. 

ALICE (makhig use perhaps of the wrong adjective). It is 
certainly a divine garden. 

(They all look at the unblinking enemy,) 

MRS, COADE (not more deceived than the others). How lovely 
it is in the moonlight. Roses, roses, all the way. (Dreamily) 
It is like a hat I once had when I was young. 

ALICE. Lob is such an amazing gardener that I believe he 
could even grow hats. 

LADY CAROLINE (who zvUl catch it for this). He is a wonder- 
ful gardener ; but is that quite nice at his age ? What is his 
age, man ? 

, MATEY (shuffling. He won’t tell, my lady. I think he is 
frightened that the police would step in if they knew how old 
he is. They do say in the village that they remember him 
seventy years ago, looking just as he does to-day. 

ALICE. Absurd. 

MATEY. Y es, ma’am ; but there are his razors. 

LADY CAROLINE. RaZOrS ? 

MATEY. You won’t know about razors, my lady, not being 
married — ^as yet — excuse me. But a married lady can tell a 
man’s age by the number of his razors. (A little scared) If 
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you saw his razors — there is a little world of them, from patents 
of the present day back to implements so horrible, you can 
picture him with them in his hand scraping his way through 
the ages. 

LADY CAROLINE. You amusc oHc to an extent. Was he 
ever married ? 

MATEY {too lightly). He has quite forgotten, my lady. 
[Reflecting] How long ago is it since Merry England ? 

LADY CAROLINE. Why do you ask i 

MABEL. In Queen Elizabeth's time, wasn’t it .? 

MATEY. He says he is all that is left of Merry England : 
that little man. 

MABEL (^who has brothers). Lob ? I think there' is a famous 
cricketer called Lob. 

MRS. COADE. Wasn’t there a Lob in Shakespeare ? No, 
of course lam thinking of Robin Goodfellow. 

LADY CAROLINE. The iiamcs are so alike. 

JOANNA. Robin Goodfellow w^as Puck. 

MRS. COADE [%vith natural elation). 'That is whatVas in my 
head. Lob was another name for Puck. 

JOANNA. Well, he is certainly rather like what Puck might 
have grown into if he had forgotten to die. And, by the way, 
I remember now he does call his flowers by the old Elizabethan 
names. 

MATEY. He always calls the Nightingale Philomel, miss — 
if that is any help. 

ALICE {iK)ho is not omniscient). None whatever. "Lell me 
this, did he specially ask you all for Midsummer week ? 

[They assent.) 

MATEY [who ?night jnore judiciously have remained silent). 
He would ! 

MRS. COADE. Now wliat do you mean ? 

MATEY. He always likes them to be here on Midsummer 
night, ma’am. 

ALICE. 'Them ? Whom ? 

MATEY. Them who have that in common. 

MABEL. What can it be ? 

MATEY. I don’t know. 

LADY CAROLINE [suddenly introspective). I hope we are all 
nice women } We don’t know each other very well. [Certain 
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suspicions are rehorn in various breasts.) Does anything startling 
happen at those times ? 

MATEY. 1 don’t know. 

JOANNA. Why, I believe this is Midsummer Eve ! 

MATEY. Yes, miss, it is. The villagers know it. They 
are all inside their houses, to-night — with the doors barred. 

LADY CAROLINE. Bccausc of — of him ? 

MATEY. He frightens them. There are stories. 

ALICE. What alarms them ? Tell us — or {She 

brandishes the telegram.) 

MATEY. I know nothing for certain, ma’am. I have 
never done it myself. He has wanted me to, but I wouldn’t. 

MABEL. Done what ? 

MATEY {with fine appeal). Oh, ma’am, don’t ask me. Be 
merciful to me, ma’am. 1 am not bad naturally. It was just 
going into domestic service that did for me ; the accident of 
being flung among bad companions. It ’s touch and go how 
the poor turn out in this world ; all depends on your taking the 
right or tiTe wrong turning. 

MRS. COADE {the lenient). 1 dare say that is true. 

MATEY {under this touch of sun). When I was young, ma’am, 
I was offered a clerkship in the City. If I had taken it there 
wouldn’t be a more honest man alive to-day. I would give the 
world to be able to begin over again. 

{He means every word of ity though the flowers would here^ 
if they daredy burst into ironical applause.) 

MRS. COADE. It is Very sad, Mrs, Dearth. 

ALICE. I am sorry for him ; but still 

MATEY {his eyes turning to lady Caroline). What do you 
say, my lady r 

LADY CAROLINE {briefly). As you ask me, I should certainly 
say’ jail. 

MATEY {desperately). If you will say no more about this, 
ma’am — I ’ll give you a tip that is worth it. 

ALICE. Ah, now you are talking. 

LADY CAROLINE. Doii’t listen to him. 

MATEY {lowering). Y ou are the one that is hardest on me. 

LADY CAROLINE. Ycs, I flatter myself I am. 

MATEY {forgetting himself). You might take a wrong turning 
yourself, my lady. 
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LADY CAROLINE. I ? How darc you, man ! 

[But the flowers rather like him for this ; it is possibly what 
gave them a certain idea.) 

JOANNA [near the keyhole of the dining-room door). The men 
are rising. 

ALICE [hurriedly). Very well, Matey, we agree — if the ‘ tip ’ 
is good enough. 

LADY CAROLINE. You will regret this. 

MATEY. I think not, my lady. It ’s this : I wouldn’t go 
out to-night if he asks you. Go into the garden, if you like. 
The garden is all right. [He really believes this.) I wouldn’t 
go farther — not to-night. 

MRS. COADE. But he never proposes to us to go farther. 
Why should he to-night ? 

MATEY. I don’t know, ma’am, but don’t any of you go — 
[devilishly) except you, my lady ; 1 should like you to go. 

LADY CAROLINE. Fellow ! 

[They consider this odd warning.) 

ALICE. Shall I ? [They nod and she tears up thf telegram.) 

MATEY [with a gulp). Thank you, ma’am. 

LADY CAROLINE, You should have sent that telegram off. 

JOANNA. You are sure you have told us all you know. 
Matey ? 

MATEY. Yes, miss. [But at the door he is more geyierous.) 
Above all, ladies, I wouldn’t go into the wood. 

MABEL. The wood ? Why, there is no wood within a 
dozen miles of here. 

MATEY. No, ma’am. But all the same 1 wouldn’t go into 
it, ladies — not if I was you. 

[JVith this cryptic warning he leaves them^ and any dis- 
cussion of it is prevented by the arrival of their host, lob 
is very smally and probably no one has ever looked so old 
except some newborn child. To such as watch him narrowly ^ 
as the ladies now do for the first time, he has the effect of 
seeming to be hollow, an attenuated piece of piping insuffi- 
ciently mfiated ; one feels that if he were to strike against a 
solid object he might rebound feebly from it, which would be 
less disconcerting if he did not obviously knotv this and care- 
fully avoid the furniture ; he is so light that the subject must 
not he mentioned in his presence, but it is possible that, were 
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ihe ladies to combine^ they coidd blow him out of a chair. He 
enters portentously ^ his hands behind his backy as if every 
bit of hmy from his do7ned head to his little feety were the 
physical expression of the deep thoughts within hmiy then 
suddenly he whirls round to make his guests jump. This 
amuses him vastly y and he regains his gravity with difficulty. 
He addresses MRS, coade.) 

L015. Standing, dear lady ? pray be seated. 

{He ffiids a chair for her arid pulls it away as she is about 
to sity or kindly pretends to be about to do sOy for he has had 
this quaint coyiceit every evening since she arrived,) 

MRS. COADE {yvho loves children). You naughty ! 

EOB {eagerly), Tt is quite a flirtation, isn’t it ? 

{He rolls on a chair y kicking out his legs in an ecstasy of 
satisfaction. Hut the ladies are 7iot certain that he is the 
little innocent they ha^^e hitherto thought him. The advent 
of MR. COADE and MR. PURDiE presently adds to their mis-- 
giy^mgs, MR. COADE is oldy a sweet pippin of a matt with 
a gentle smile for all ; he must have suffered muchy you 
conclude incot rectlyy to acquire that tolerant smile. Some- 
timesy as when he sees other people at worky a wistful look 
takes the place of the j////7r, and MR. coade fidgety like one 
who would he elsewhere. Then there rises before his eyes 
the room called the study in his house y whose walls are lifted 
with boxes ?narked J. B. C, to Z. and Hr, C^, to K^, 
These contam dusty notes for his gr eat work on the Feudal 
Systeniy the notes many year s oldy the worky strictly speahingy 
not yet begun. He still speaks at times of finishing it but 
never of beginning it. He knotvs that in more favourable 
circumstancesyfor instance if he had been a poor man instead 
of pleasantly well to doy he coidd have thrown himself avidly 
into that noble undertaking ; but he does not allow his secret 
sorrow to embitter him or darken the house. Quickly the 
vision passes, and he is again his bright self. Idleness, he 
says in his game way, has its recompenses. It is charming 
now to see hoiv he at once crosses to his wifcy solicitous for 
her comfo) t. He is hearing down on her with a footstool 
when MR. PURDIE comes from the dining-room. He is the 
most brilliant of our company, recently notable in debate at 
Oxford, tvhere he was president of the Union, as indeed 
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nearly everybody one meets seems to have been. Since 
then he has gone to the bar on Monday^ married on 
Tuesday, and had a brief on IFednesday. Beneath his 
brilliance, and making charming company for himself, he 
is aware of intellectual powers beyond his years. As we 
are about to see, he has made one mistake in his life which 
he is bravely facing,) 

ALICE. Is my husband still sampling the port, Mr. Purdie ? 

PURDIE {with a disarming smile for the absent dearth). Do 
you know, I believe he is. Do the ladies like our proposal, 
C\)ade ? 

coADE. I have not told them of it yet. The fact is, I am 
afraid that it might tire my wife too much. Do you feel equal 
to a little exertion to-night, Coady, or is your foot troubling 
you ? 

MRS. COADE {the kind creature), I have been resting it, 
Coady. 

COADE {propping it on the footstool), I'here ! Is ^hat more 
comfortable ? Presently, dear, if you are agreeable we are all 
going out for a walk. 

MRS. COADE {quoting matey). 'The garden is all right. 

PURDUE {yjoith jocular solemnity). Ah, but it is not to be the 
garden. We arc going farther afield. Wc have an adventure 
for to-night. Get thick shoes and a wrap, Mrs. Dearth ; all 
of you. 

LADY CAROLINE {%vith but languid interest). Where do you 
propose to take us ? 

PURDIE. To find a mysterious wood. 

{IVith the word ‘ wood * the ladies are blown upright. 
Their eyes turn to lop, who,^ however, has never looked more 
innocent,) 

JOANNA. Are you being funny, Mr. Purdie ? You know 
quite well that there arc not any trees for miles around. You 
have said yourself that it is the one blot on the landscape. 

COADE {almost as great a humorist as purdie). Ah, on 
ordinary occasions ! but allow us to point out to you. Miss 
Joanna, that this is Midsummer Eve. 

(lob again comes sharply under female observation,) 

PURDIE. Tell them what you told us. Lob. 

LOB {with a pout for the credulous). It is all nonsense, of 
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course ; just foolish talk of the villagers. T"hey say that on 
Midsummer Kve there is a strange wood in this part of the 
country. 

ALICE {lowering). Where ? 

PURDiE. Ah, that is one of its most charming features. It 
is never twice in the same place apparently. It has been seen 
on different parts of the Downs and on Moore Common ; once 
it was close to Radley village and another time about a mile from 
the sea. Oh, a sporting wood ! 

LADY CAROLINE. And Lob is anxious that we should all go 
and look for it ? 

COADE. Not he ; Lob is the only sceptic in the house. 
Says it is all rubbish, and that we shall be sillies if we go. But 
wc believe, eh, Purdie ? 

PURDIE {waggishly). Rather ! 

LOB {the artful). Just wasting the evening, l^et us have a 
round game at cards here instead. 

vimiriY^grayidly). No, sir, I am going to find that wood. 

JOANNA. What is the good of it when it is found ? 

PURDIE. Wc shall wander in it deliciously, listening to a 
new sort of bird called the Philomel. 

(lob is behaving in the most exemplary mamier ; • making 
sweet little clucking sounds.) 

JOANNA {doubtfully). Shall we keep together, Mr. Purdie ? 

PURDIE. No, we must hunt in pairs. 

JOANNA {converted). I think it would be rather fun. Come 
on, Coady, I ’ll lace your boots for you. I am sure your poor 
foot will carry you nicely. 

ALICE. Miss 'IVout, wait a moment. Lob, has this wonder- 
ful wood any special properties ? 

lob. Pooh ! There ’s no wood. 

LADY CAROLINE. You ’ve never seen it ? 

LOB. Not 1. I don’t believe in it. 

ALICE. Have any of the villagers ever been in it r 

LOB {dreamily). So it ’s said ; so it ’s said. 

ALICE. What did they say were their experiences ? 

LOB. That isn’t known. "I'hey never came back. 

JOANNA {promptly resuming her seat). Never came back ! 

LOB. Absurd, of course. Y ou see in the morning the wood 
was gone 5 and so they were gone, too. {He clucks again.) 
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JOANNA. I don’t think I like this wood. 

MRS. coADE. It certainly is Midsummer Eve. 

COADE [remembering that women are not yet civilised). Of 
course if you ladies arc against it we will drop the idea. It was 
only a bit of fun. 

ALICE [with a malicious eye on iobJ. Yes, better give it up — 
to please Lob. 

PURDiE. Oh, jII right. Lob. What about that round game 
of cards ? 

(The proposal meets with approval,) 

LOB [bursting into tears), I wanted you to go. I had set 
my heart on your going. It is the thing I wanted, and it isn’t 
good for me not to get the thing I want, 

[He creeps under the table and threatens the hands that 
would draw hi?n 07 d,) 

MRS. COADE. Good gracious, he has wanted it all the time. 
You wicked Lob ! 

ALICE. Now, you see there is something in it 

COADE. Nonsense, Mrs. Dearth, it was only a joke. 

MABEL [melting). Don’t cry. Lobby. 

LOB. Nobody cares for me — nobody loves me. And I need 
to be loved. 

[Several of them are on their knees to hwi,) 

JOANNA 'jYes, we do, we all love you. Nice, nice 
Ivobby. 

MABEL. Dear Lob, I am so fond of you. 

JOANNA. Dry his eyes with my own liandkerchief. [He 
holds up his eyes but is otherwise inconsolable,) 

LADY CAROLINE. Don’t pamper him. 

LOB [furiously). I need to be pampered. 

MRS. COADE. You fuiiiiy little man. Ivct us go at once and 
look for his wood. 

[All feel that thus alone can his tears he dried.) 

JOANNA. Boots and cloaks, hats forward. Come on. Lady 
Caroline, just to show you are not afraid of Matey. 

[There is a general exodus, and lob left alone emerges fro?n 
his temporary retirement. He clucks victoriously, hut 
presently is on his knees again distressfully regarding some 
flowers that have fallen from their bowl,) 

lob. Poor bruised one, it was I who hurt you. Lob is so 
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sorry. Lie there ! {To another) Pretty, pretty, let me see 
where you have a pain ? You fell on your head ; is this the 
place ? Now I make it better. Oh, little rascal, you are not 
hurt at all ; you just pretend. Oh dear, oh dear ! Sweet- 
heart, don’t cry, you are now prettier tlian ever. You were too 
tall. Oh, how beautifully you smell now that you are small. 
{He replaces the wounded tenderly in their hotvL) Drink, drink. 
Now, you are happy again, ^'hc little rascal smiles. All 
smile, please — nod heads — ^aha ! aha ! You love Lob — Lob 
loves you. 

(jOANNA a7id MR. PURDiE stroll in hy the window.) 

JOANNA. What were you saying to them, Lob ? 

LOB. I was saying ‘ Two ’s company, three ’s none.’ 

{He departs with a final cluck.) 

JOANNA. Tliat man — he suspects ! 

{This is a very different joanna fro?n the one zvho has so 
far flitted across our scene. It is also a different purdie. 
hi company they seldom look at each other ^ though when the 
one does so the eyes of the other magnetically respond. We 
have seen them trivialy almost cynicaly but now we art 
to greet them as they knozv they really are, the great strong'- 
hearted man and his natural mate, in the giip of the^ master 
passion. For the moment j,ob’s words have unnerved 
JOANNA and it is John purdie’s dear privilege to soothe 
her.) 

PURDIE. No one minds Lob. iMy dear, oh my dear ! 
JOANNA {faltering). Yes, but he saw you kiss my hand. 
Jack, if Mabel were to suspect ! 

PURDIE {happily). There is nothing for her to suspect. 
JOANNA {eagerly). No, there isn’t, is there ? {She is 
desirous ever to he zvithout a flaiv.) Jack, I am not doing any- 
thing wrong, am I r 
PURDIE. You ! 

{With an adorable gesture she gives him one of her hands, 
and manlike he takes the other also.) 

JOANNA. Mabel is your wife, Jack. I should so hate 
myself if I did anything that was disloyal to her. 

PURDIE {pressing her hand to her eyes as if counting them, in the 
strange manner oj lovers). Those eyes could never be disloyal 
— my lady of the nut-brown eyes. {He holds her from him^ 
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surveying hcr^ and is scorched in the flunie of her femininity,) Oh, 
the svelteness of you. [Almost with reproach) Joaniin, why are 
you so svelte ! 

[For his sake she tvotdd he less svelte if she could ^ but she 
can^t. She admits her failure with eyes grown still larger y 
a7id he envelops her so that he 7nay 7iot see her. Thus men 
seek safety,) 

JOANNA [while out of sight). All I want is to help her and 
you. 

PURDiE. I know — how well 1 know — my dear brave love. 

JOANNA. 1 am very fond of Mabel, Jack. I should like 
to be the best friend she has in the world. 

PURDIE. You are, dearest. No woman ever had a better 
friend. 

JOANNA. And yet I don’t think she really likes me. I 
wonder why r 

PURDIE [ivho is the bigger bramed of the two). It is just that 
Mabel doesn’t understand. Nothing could make me say a 
word against my wife 

JOANNA [sternly), 1 wouldn’t listen to you if you did. 

PURDIE. 1 lo\e you all tlie more, dear, for saying that. 
But Mabel is a cold nature and she doesn’t understand. 

JOANNA [thinkmg never of herself but 07ily of him). She 
doesn’t appreciate your finer qualities. 

PURDIE {rumhiathig), ^fhat ’s it. But of course 1 am 
difficult. 1 always was a strange, strange creature. I often 
think, Joanna, that I am rather like a flower that has never had 
the sun to shine on it nor the rain to water it. 

JOANNA. You break my heart. 

PURDIE {ivith co7isiderable e7ijoy?nent), I supp(^S(* there is no 
more lonely man than I walking the earth to-day. 

JOANNA [heating her ivings). It is so mournful. 

PURDIE. It is the thought of you that sustains me, elevates 
me. You shine high above me like a star. 

JOANNA. No, no. I wish I was wonderful, but I am not. 

PURDIE. You have made me a better man, Joanna. 

JOANNA. I am so proud to think that. 

PURDIE. You have made me kinder to Mabel. 

JOANNA. I am sure you are always kind to her. 

PURDIE. Y es, I hope so. But I think now of special little 
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ways of giving her pleasure. 'Fhat never-to-be-forgotten day 
when we first met, you and I ! 

JOANNA {^fluttering nearer to him). That tragic, lovely day 
by the weir. Oh, Jack ! 

PURDiE. Do you know how in gratitude I spent the rest 
of that day ? 

JOANNA {c7'ooning). 'rdl me. 

PURDIE. I read to Mabel aloud for an hour. I did it out 
of kindness to her, because I had met you. 

JOANNA. It was dear of you. 

PURDIE. Do you remember that first time my arms — your 
waist — you arc so fluid, Joanna, {l^assionately) Why arc you 
so fluid ? 

JOANNA {(iowyicast). I can’t help it, Jack. 

PURDIE. I gave her a ruby bracelet for that. 

JOANNA. It is a gem. You have given that lucky woman 
many lovely things. 

PURDIE. It is my invariable custom to go straight off and 
buy Mabel something whenever you have been sympathetic to 
me. Those new earrings of hers — they arc in memory of the 
first day you called me Jack. Her Paquin gown — the one 
with the beads — was because you let me kiss you. 

JOANNA. I didn’t exactly let you. 

PURDIE. No, but you have such a dear way of giving in. 

JOANNA. Jack, she hasn’t worn that gown of late. 

PURDIE. No, nor the jewels. I think she has some sort 
of idea now that when I give her anything nice it means that 
you have been nice to me. She has rather a suspicious nature, 
Mabel ; she never used to have it, but it seems to be growing 
on her. I wonder why, I wonder why ? 

(/;/ this wonder which is shared hy joanna their lips meet^ 
and MABEL, who has been about to enter frorn the garden^ 
quietly retires.) 

JOANNA. Was that any one in the g.irden ? 

PURDIK {returning from a quest), 'riiere is no one there now. 

JOANNA. 1 am sure I heard some one. If it was Mabel ! 
{IVith a perspicacity that comes of bmvledge of her sex) Jack, if 
she saw us she will think you were kissing me. 

{T'hese fears arc cotiflrmed by the rather odd hearing of 
MABEL, who now joins their select party.) 
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MABEL {apologetically). I am so sorry to interrupt you, 
Jack ; but please wait a moment before you kiss her again. 
Excuse /me, Joanna. {She quietly draws the curtains^ thus 
shutting out the garden and any possible onlooker.) I did not 
want the others to see you ; they might not understand how 
noble you are. Jack. You can go on now. 

{Having thus passed the time of day with them she with- 
draws by the door^ leaving jack bewildered and joanna 
knowing all about it.) 

JOANNA. How extraordinary ! Of all the ! Oh, 

but how contemptible ! {She saueeps to the door and calls to 
MABEL by name.) 

MABEL {returning with promptitude). Did you call me, 
Joanna ? 

JOANNA {guardedly). I insist on an explanation. {With 
creditable hauteur) What were you doing in the garden, Mabel ? 

MABEL {^ho has not been so quiet all day). I was looking for 
something I have lost. 

PURDiE {hope springing eternal). Anything important ? 

MABEL. I used to fancy it, Jack. It is my husband’s love. 
You don’t happen to have picked it up, Joanna ? If so and 
you don’t set great store by it I should like it back — the pieces, 
I mean. 

(mr. PURDIE is about to reply to this, when joanna rather 
wisely fills the breach.) 

JOANNA. Mabel, I — I will not be talked to in that way. 
To imply that I — that your husband — oh, shame ! 

PURDIE {finely). I must say, Mabel, that lam a little dis- 
appointed in you. I certainly understood that you had gone 
upstairs to put on your boots. 

MABEL. Poor old Jack. {She muses.) A woman like that ! 

JOANNA {changing her comment m the yncanent of utterance). I 
forgive you, Mabel, you will be sorry for this afterwards. 

PURDIE {warningly, but still reluctant to think less well of his 
wife). Not a word against Joanna, Mabel, If you knew how 
nobly she has spoken of you. 

JOANNA {imprudently). She does know. She has been 
listening. 

{There is a ynomenfs danger of the scene degenerating into 
something mid-Victorian. Fortunately a chivalrous man 
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is present to lift it to a higher plane. juiiN tukdie one 
to zvhom subterfuge of any kind is abhorrent ; if he has not 
spoken out before it is because of his reluctance to give mabel 
pain. He speaks out now^ and seldom probably has he 
proved himself more zvorthy.) 

PURDiE. This is a man’s business. I must be open with 
you now, Mabel : it is the manlier way. If you wish it I shall 
always be true to you in word and deed ; it is your right. But 
I cannot pretend that Joanna is not the one woman in the world 
for me. If I had met her before you — it ’s Kismet, I suppose. 
[He szvells,) 

JOANNA [from a chair). 'I'oo late, too late. 

MABEL [although the zvoman has seen him szuell). I suppose 
you never knew what true love was till you met her. Jack ? 

PURDIE. You force me to say it. Joanna and I arc as one 
person. We have not a thought at variance. We arc one 
rather than two. 

MABEi. j[looking at joann\). Yes, and that’s the one! 
[With the cheapest sarcasm) I arn so sorry to have marred your 
lives. 

PURDIE. If any blame there is, it is all mine ; she is as 
spotless as the driven snow. The moment I mentioned love 
to her she told me to desist. 

MABEL. Not she. 

JOANNA. So you 'Were listening ! {I'he ohtuseness of MARKr. 
is vers strange to her.) N label, don’t you see how splendid he is ! 

MABEL. Not quite, Joanna. 

[She goes away. She is really a better woman than this.^ 
but nezjer capable of scaling that higher plane to zvhh h he 
haSy as it zvere^ offered her a hand.) 

JOANNA. How lovely of you. Jack, to take it all upon 
yourself. 

PURDIE [simply). It is the man’s privilege. 

JOANNA. Mabel has such a horrid way of seeming to put 
people in the wrong. 

PURDIE. Have you noticed that ? Poor Mabel, it is not 
an enviable qualit). 

JOANNA [despondently). I don’t think I care to go out now\ 
She has spoilt it all. She has taken the innocence out of it. 
Jack. 


Q 
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PUR DIE {a rock). Wc must be brave and not mind her. Ah, 
Joanna, if we had met in time. If only 1 could begin again. 
Xo be battered for ever just because I once took tlic wrong 
turning, it isn’t fair. 

JOANNA {emerging from his arms). The wrong turning ! 
Now, who was saying that a moment ago — ^about himself? 
Why, it was Matey. 

{J footstep is heard,) 

PURDiE {for the first thne losing patience with his wife). Is 
that her coming back again ? It ’s too bad. 

{But the intruder is mrs. dearth, and he greets her %vith 
relief) 

Ah, it is you, Mrs. Dearth. 

ALICE. Yes, it is ; but thank you for telling me, Mr. Purdie. 
I don’t intrude, do I ? 

JOANNA {descending to the loiver plane, on which even goddesses 
snap). Why should you ? 

PURDIE. Rather not. Wc were — hoping it woiyld be you. 
Wc want to start on the walk. I can’t think what has become 
of the others. We have been looking for them everywhere. 
{He glances vaguely round the room, as if they might so far have 
escaped detection.) 

ALICE {pleasantly). Well, do go on looking j under that 
flower-pot would be a good place. It is my husband I am in 
search of. 

PURDIE {tvho likes her best xvhen they ay e in different rooms). 
Shall I rout him out for you r 

ALICE. How too unutterably kind of ycni, Mr. Purdie. 1 
hate to trouble you, but it would be the sort of service one never 
forgets. 

PURDIE. You know, I believe you are chaffing me. 

ALICE. No, no, I am incapable of that. 

PURDIE. I won’t be a moment. 

ALICE. Miss Trout and I will await your return with 
ill-concealed impatience, 

{They await it across a table, the newcomer in a reverie and 
JOANNA tvatching her. Presently mrs. dearth looks up, 
and we may notice that she has an attractive screw of the 
mouth which denotes humour,) 

Yes, I suppose you are right j I dare say I am. 
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j^)ANNA {puzzled). 1 didn’t say anything. 

ALICE. I thought I heard you say, ‘ That hateful Dearth 
woman, coining butting in where she is not wanted.’ 

(jOANNA draws up her svelte figure, but a screw of one 
mouth often calls for a similar demonstration from another, 
and both ladies smile. They nearly become friends.) 

JOANNA. You certainly have good eare. 

ALICE {drawling). Yes, they have always been rather 
admired. 

JOANNA {snapping). By the painters for whom you sat when 
you were an artist’s model ? 

ALICE {?neasuring her). So that has leaked out, has it ! 

JOANNA {ashamed). 1 shouldn’t have said that. 

ALICE {their brief friendship (ever). Do you think 1 care 
whether you know or not ? 

JOANNA {making an effort to be good). 1 ’m sure you don’t. 
Still, it was cattish of me. 

ALICE. .It was. 

JOANNA (/« fame). I don’t see it. 

(mrs. dearth laughs and forgets her, and with the entrance 
of a man from the dining-room joanna drifts elsewhere. 
'Not so ftiuch a man, this newco7net , as the relic of vjhat has 
been a good one ; it is the most he would ever claim for 
himself. Sometimes, brandy in hand, he has visions of the 
WILL DEARTH he iised to be, clear of eye, sees him but a 
field atvay, singing at his easel or, fishing-rod in hand, leaping 
a stile. (.)ur will stares after the fellow for quite a long 
time, so long that the two melt into the one who finishes 
lob’s brandy, lie is scarcely intoxicated as he appears 
before the lady of his choice, but he is shaky and has 
ivatery eyes. 

ALICE has had a rather wild love for this man, or for 
that other one, and he for her, but somehow it has gone 
whistling down the wind. U'e may expect therefore to 
see them at their worst tvhen in each other's cosnpany.) 

DEARTH {yuho is not without a humorous outlook on his own 
degradation). I am uncommonly flattered, Alice, to hear that 
you have sent for me. It quite takes me aback. 

ALICE {yuith cold distaste). It isn’t your company I want. 
Will. 
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DEARTH. You know, 1 felt that Purdic must have delivered 
your message wrongly. 

ALICE. I want you to come with us on tliis mysterious walk 
and keep an eye on Ivob. 

DEARTH. On poor little Ivob ? Oh, surely not. 

ALICE. I can’t make the man out. I want you to tell me 
something ; when he invited us here*, do you think it was you 
or me he specially wanted ? 

DEARTH. Oh, you. He made no bones about it ; said 
there was something about you that made him want uncommonly 
to have you down here. 

ALICE. Will, try to remember this : did he ask us for any 
particular time ? 

DEARTH. Yes, he was particular about its being Midsummer 
week. 

ALICE. Ah ! I thought so. Did he say wliat it was about 
me that made him want to have me here in Midsummer 
week ? 

DEARTH. No, but 1 presumed it must be your fascination, 
Alice. 

ALICE. Just so. Well, I wMHt you to come out with us to- 
night to watch him. 

DEARTH. Crack-in-my-eye TL'ommy, spy on my host ! 
And such a harmless little chap, too. JOxcuse me, Alice. 
Besides, I have an engagement. 

ALICE. An engagement — with the port decanter, I presume. 

DEARTH. A good guess, but wrong. Yhe decanter is now 
but an empty shell. Still, how you know me ! My engage- 
ment is with a quiet cigar in the garden. 

ALICE. Your hand is so unsteady, you won’t be able to light 
the match. 

DEARTH. I shall just manage. [He triimiphantly pr oves the 
exact truth of his statement,) 

ALICE. A nice hand for an artist ! 

DEARTH. One would scarcely call me an artist nowadays. 

ALICE. Not so far as any work is concerned. 

DEARTH. Not so far as having any more pretty dreams to 
paint is concerned. {Grinning at himself,) Wonder why I 
have become such a waster, Alice ? 

ALICE. I suppose it was always in you. 
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DEARTH {with pct^haps a glwipse of the fishing-rod). I 
suppose so ; and yet I was rather a p:ood sort in the days when 
I went Courting you, 

AracE. Yes, I tliought so. Unlucky days for me, as it has 
turned out. 

DEARTH {Jieartily). Yes, a bad job for you. {Puzzling un- 
steadily over himself) I didn’t know I was a wrong ’un at the 
time ; thought quite well of myself, thought a vast deal more 
of you. Crack-in-my-cyc Tommy, how I used to leap out of 
bed at 6 a.m. all agog to be at my easel ; blood ran through my 
veins in those days. And now I ’m middle-aged and done for. 
Funny ! Don’t know how it has come about, nor what has 
made the music mute. [Mildly airinu^) When did you begin 
to despise me, Alice ? 

ALICE. Wh.en T got to know you really. Will ; a long time 
ago. 

DEAicni {bleary of eye). Yes, T think that is true. It was 
a long tinie ago, and before I had begun to despise myself. It 
wasn’t till I knew you had no opinioii of me that I began to go 
down hill. ^Ou will grant that, won’t vou ; and that I did try 
for a bit to fight cm ? If you had cared for me I wouldn’t have 
come to this, sun Iv ? , 

ALICE. Well, 1 found I didn’t care for vcni, and I wasn’t 
hypocrite enough to pretend I did. T hat ’s blunt, but you 
used to admire mv bluntne^s. 

uEAR'j’H. 'File bluntnc'ss of you, tlie adorable wildness of 
you, you untamed thing ! 'Fhere were never any shades in 
you ; kiss or kill was your motto, Alice. I felt from the first 
moment I s.iw you that you would love me or knife me. 

{Memories of their shooting star flare in both of them for as 
long as a sheet of paper ?night take to burn.) 

ALICE. I didn’t knife you. 

DEAK'irr. No. r suppose that was wdiere you made the 
mistake. It is hard on you, old lady. {Beco??ii?ig watery) I 
suppose it ’s too late to try to patch things up .? 

ALICE. Let ’s be honest ; it is too late, Will. 

DEAR^rii {;whose tear's would smell of brandy). Perhaps if wc 
had hud childnai — Pity ! 

ALICE. A blessing I should think, seeing what sort of a 
father they would have had. 
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DEARTH (ever reasonable). I dare say you ’re right. Well, 
Alice, I know that somehow it ’s my fault. I ’m sorry for you. 

ALICE. I ’m sorry for myself. If I hadn’t married you 
what a different woman I should be. What a fool I was. 

DEARTH. Ah ! Three things they say come not back to 
men nor women — the spoken word, the past life, and the 
neglected opportunity. Wonder if we should make any more 
of them, Alice, if they did come back to us. 

ALICE. You wouldii’t. 

DEARTH [avoiding a hiccough). I guess you ’re right. 

ALICE. But I 

DEARTH [sincerely). Yes, what a boon for you. But I hope 
it ’s not Freddy Finch-Fallowe you would put in my place ; 1 
know he is following you about again. [He is far from threaten- 
mg hery he has too beery an opinion of hhnself for that.) 

ALICE. He followed ni(‘ about, as you put it, b(‘fore I knew 
you. I don’t know why 1 quarrelled with him. 

DEARTH. Your heart told you that he was no gqod, Alice. 

ALICE. ]\Iy heart told me that you *ivere. So it wasn’t of 
much service to me, my heart ! 

DEARTH. The Honourable Freddy Finch-Fallowe is a 
rotter. , 

ALICE [ever inflarntnahle). You are certainly an authority 
on the subject, 

DEARTH {with the sad smile of the disillusioned). You have 
me there. After which brief, but pleasant, little connubial 
chat, he pursued his dishonoured way into the garden. 

[He is however prevented doing so for the moment by the 
return of the others. They are all still in them dinner 
clothes though wearing wraps. They crowd in through the 
doory chattering.) 

LOB. Here they arc ! Arc you ready, dear lady ? 

MRS. coADE [seeing that dearth’s hand is on the window 
curtains). Are you not coming with us to find the wood, 
Mr. Dearth ? 

DEARTH. Alas, I am unavoidably detained. You will find 
me in the garden when you come back. 

JOANNA [whose seJtse of humour has been restored). If we ever 
do come back ! 

DEARTH. Precisely. {With a groggy bow) Should we 
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never meet again, Alice, fare thee well. Purdie, if you find 
the tree of knowledge in the wood bring me back an apple. 

PURDIE. I promise. 

LOB. Come quickly. Matey mustn’t see me. (lie is 
turning out the lights,) 

LADY CAROLINE (powicing). Matey ? What difference 
would that make, 1 .ob ? 

LOB. He would take me off to bed ; it ’s past my time. 

COADE (fiot the least gay of the company). You know, old 
fellow, you make it very difficult for us to embark upon this 
adventure in the proper eerie spirit. 

DEARTH. Well, I ’m for the garden. 

(He xvalks to the ivindotv^ and the others are going out by 
the door. But they do not go. There is a hitch somezvhere — 
at the window apparentlyyfor dearth having begun to draw 
the curtains apart lets them fall, like one who has had a 
shock. The others remember long afterzvards his grave 
face as he came quietly back and put his cigar on the table. 
The room /f in darkness save for the light f7’om one lamp,)\ 

PURDIE (wondo'ing). How now, Dearth ? 

DEARTH. What is it wc get in that wood, I.ob ? 

ALICE. Ah, he won’t tell us that. 

r.OB (shrinking. Come on ! 

ALICE (itnpressed by the change that has come over her husband). 
Tell us first. 

LOB (^forced to the disclosure), ^lliey say that in the wood you 
get what nearly everybody here is longing for — ^a second chance. 
(The ladies are simultaneously enlightened.) 

JOANNA (speaking for all). So that desire is what we have in 
common ! 

':oADE (ivith gentle regret). 1 have often thought, Coady, 
that if I had a second chance I should be a useful man instead 
of just a nice lazy one. 

ALICE (morosely). A second chance ! 

LOB. Come on. 

PURDIE (gaily). Y es, to the wood — the wood ! 

DEARTH (as they are going out by the door). Stop, why not go 
this way ? 

(He pulls the curtains apart y and there comes a sudden in- 
drawing of breath from all, for no garde^i is there now. In 
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its place is an endless wood of great trees ; the 7iearesP oj 
them has come close to the zvindow. It is a sombre zvood^ 
zvith splashes of moonshine and of blackness standing zjery 
still in it. 

The party in the drazmng-room are very still also ; there 
is scarcely a cry or a movernent. It is perhaps strange that 
the most obviously frightened is i.ob zvho calls vainly for 
MATEY. The first articulate voice is dear'i'h’s.) 

DEARTH (zfery quietly). Any one ready to risk it ? 

PURDIE {after another silence). Of course there is nothing 
in it — just 

DEARi'H {grhnly). Of course. Going out, PurJie ? 

(puRDiE drazvs back,) 

MRS. DEARTH {the only one zvho is undaunted). A second 
chance ! {8he is looking at her husband. They all look at him 
as if he had been a leadei once.) 

DEARTH [zvith his szveet fuournful smile). I shall be back in 
a moment — profcibly. 

{As he passes into the zvood his hands rise to his forehead as 
if a hanmier had tapped him there. He is soon lost to 
viezvf) 

LADY CAROLINE {after a long pause). He does not come 
back. 

MRS. COADE. It ’s horrible. 

{She steals off ' by the door to her room^ calling to her husband 
to do likezvise. lie takes a step after her^ and stops in the 
grip of the izvo zvords that holds them all. The stillness 
continues. At last mrs. purdie goes out into the zvood^ 
her hands raised^ and is szvallozved up by it.) 

PURDIE. Mabel ! 

ALICE {sardonically). You v/ill have to go now, Mr. Purdie. 
{He looks at joanna, and they go out together^ one tap of 
the hammer for each.) 

LOB. That’s enough, [flarningly) Don’t you go, Mrs. 
Dearth. You V/ catch it if vou go. 

j C 

ALICE. A second chance ! 

{She goes out unflinching.) 

LADY CAROLINE. One would like to know. 

{She goes nut. MRS. coade’s voice is heard from the stair 
calling to her husband. He hesitates hut follozvs iady 
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CAROLINE. To LOB HOW alone cotnes matey %mth a iray 
of coffee cups.) 

MAi’EY (as he places his tray on the table). It is past your bcd- 
timcj sir. Say good-night to the ladies, and conic along. 

LOB. Matey, look ! 

(matey looks.) 

MATEY (shrinking), (jrcat heavens, then it ’s true ! 

LOB. Yes, but I — I wasn’t sure. 

(matey approaches the window cautiously to peer out^ and 
his master gives hi?n a sudden push that propels him into the 
wood, lob’s back is toward us as he stands alone staring 
out upon the unknown. He is terrified still ; yet quivers 
of rapture are running up and down his little frame.) 
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We arc translated to the depths of the wood in tlic enchantment 
of a moonlight night. In some other glade a nightingale is 
singing ; in this one, in proud motoring attire, recline two 
mortals whom we have known in different conditions ; the 
second chance has converted them into husband and wife. 
The man, of gross muddy build, lies luxurious on his back, 
exuding affluence, a prominent part of him heaving playfully, 
like some little wave that will not rest in a still sea. A hand- 
kerchief over his face conceals from us what Colossus he may 
be, but his mate is our Lady Caroline. 'Lhe nightingale trills 
on, and Lady Caroline takes up its song. 

• 

TADY CAROLINE. Is it iK)l a lovcly night, Jim ! Listen, 
my own, to Philomel ; he is saying that he is lately married. 
So are we, you ducky thing. I feel, Jim, that I am Rosalind 
and that you are my Orlando. 

(The handkerchief bewg removed^ MR. ma i'Ey is revealed ; 
ayid the nightingale seeks sorne farther tree,) 

MA'rEY. What do you say I am, Caroliny ? 

LADY CAROLINE (dapping her hands). My own (Uie, don’t 
you think it would be fun if we were to write poems about each 
other and pin them on the tree trunks ? 

MATEY (tolerantly). Poems ? I jiever knew such a lass 
for high-flown language. 

LADY CAROLINE. Your lass, dcai'cst. Jim’s lass. 

MATEY (pulling her ear). And don’t you forget it. 

LADY CAROLINE {yjoith the curiosity ofzvo?nan). What would 
you do if I were to forget it, great bear ? 

MATEY. Take a stick to you. 

LADY CAROLINE (so proud of hwi), I lovc to hear you talk 
like that ; it is so virile. I always knew that it was a master I 
needed. 

MATEY. It ’s what you all need. 

49U 
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LADY CAROLINE. It is, it is, you knowing wretch. 

MATEY. Listen, Caroliny. {lie touches his tnoney pockety 
which emits a crinkly sound — the squeak of angels.) 'Fhat is what 
gets the ladies. 

LADY CAROLINE, How iTiuch havx' you made this week, 
you wonderful man ? 

MATEY {blandly). Another two hundred or so. That ’s all, 
just two hundred or so. 

LADY CAROLINE {caressitig her %ved din goring). My dear 

golden fetter, listen to him. Kiss my fetter, Jim. 

MATEY. Wait till I light this cigar. 

LADY CAROLINE. Let iiic hold the dailing match. 

MATEY. 'Fidy-looking Petitcy Corona, this. 1‘here was 
a time when one of that sort would have run away with two 
days of my screw. 

LADY cAROi.iNE. How 1 sliould havc lovcd, Jim, to know 
you when you were poor. Fancy your having once been 
a clerk. 

matj: Y {remembering Napoleon and others). We all have our 
beginnings. But it wouldn’t have mattered how I began, 
Caroliny : I should have come to the top just the same. (/?/’- 
cotning a poet himself) I am a climber, and there are nails in 
my boots for the parties beneath me. Boots ! I tell you if I 
had been a bootmaker, 1 should have been the first bootmaker 
in London. 

LADY CAROLINE {a huniorist at last), 1 am sure you would, 
Jim ; but should you have made the best boots ? 

MATEY {wishing uxoriously that others could have heard this). 
Very good, Caroliny 5 that is the neatest thing I have heard 
you say. But it ’s late ; we had best be strolling back to our 
Rolls-Royce. 

LADY CAROLINE {as they rise), I do hope the ground wasn’t 
damp. 

MATEY. Don’t matter if it was ; I was lying on your rug. 
{Indeed we notice now that he has had all the rug^ and 
she the bare ground, joanna reaches the glade^ now 
an unhappy lady who has got what she wanted. She 
is in country dress afid is unknoivn to them as they are 
to her.) 

Who is the mournful party ? 
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JOANNA (hesitating). I wonder, sir, whether you liappcn -to 
have seen my husband ? I have lost him in the wc^od. 

MATEY. We are strangers in these parts ourselves, missis. 
Have we passed any one, Caroliny ? 

LADY CAROLINE (coyly). Should we have noticed, dear ? 
Might it be that old gent (wer there ? [After the delightful 
manner of those happily wed she has already picked up many of her 
lover^s favourite words and phrases.) 

JOANNA. Oh no, my husband is quite young. 

(fThe woodliindcr referred to is mr. coade in gala 
costume ; at his mouth a whistle he has fnade him from 
some friendly twig. To its t'avishing music he is seen 
pirouetting charmingly among the trees^ his new 
occupation.) 

MATEY [signing to the tmknotm that he is wanted). Seems a 
merry old cock. Evening to you, sir. Do you happen to 
have seen a young gentleman in the wood lately, all by himself, 
and looking for his wife ? 

COADE [ivith a flourish of his legs). Can’t say I have. 

JOANNA [dolefully). He isn’t necessarily by himself ; and 
I don’t know that he is looking for me. I'liere may be a young 
lady witli him. 

(fThe ?fiore happily married lady smiles, and joanna is 
quick to take offence.) 

JOANNA. What do you mean by that ? 

LADY CAROLINE [neatly). Oho — if you like that better. 

MATEY. Now, now, now — your manners, Caroliny. 

COADE. Would he be singing or dancing ? 

JOANNA. Oh no — at least, 1 hope not. 

COADE [an artist to the tips). Hope not ? ( )dd ! If he 

is doing neither I am not likely to notice him, but if 1 do, what 
name shall I say ? 

JOANNA [gloating not). Purdic ; I am Mrs. Purdie. 

COADE. I will try to keep a look-out, and if I see him . . . 
but I am rather occupied at present. . . . [The reference is to 
his legs and a new step they are acquiring. He sways this %vay 
and that, and, whistle to lips, tninuets off in the direction of 
Paradise.) 

JOANNA [looking elsewhere). I am sorry I troubled you. I 
see him now. 
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LADY CAROLINE. Is he alonc ? 

(jOANNA glares at her.) 

Ah, I see from your face that he isn’t. 

MATEY {who has his wench in training). Caroliny, no 
awkward questions. Evening, missis, and 1 hope you will get 
him to go along with you quietly. {Looking after coade) 
Watch the old codger dancing. 

{Light-hearted as children they dance after hhn^ while 
JOANNA behind a tree awaits her lord, purdie in hiicker^ 
hockers approaches zvith rnisgiznngs to make sure that his 
JOANNA is not in hidings and then he ga?nhols joyously with 
a charming confection zvhose name is marel. They chase 
each other from tree to tree^ hut fortunately not round 
Joanna’s tree.) 

MABEL {as he catches her). No, and no, and no. I don’t 
know you nearly well enough for that. Besides, what would 
your wife say ! 1 shall begin to think you are a very dreadful 

man, Mr. Purdie. 

ITJRDIE {zvhose sincerity is not to he questioned). Surely you 
might call me Jack by this time. 

MABEL {heaving). Perhaps, if you are very good. Jack. 

ptTRDi E {of noble thoughts compact). 1 f only Joanna were more 

like* you. 

MABEL. Like me ? You mean her face ? It is a — well, 
if it is not precisely pretty, it is a good face. {Handsornely) I 
don’t mind hi‘r face at all. I am glad you have got such a 
dependable little wife. Jack. 

PURDIE {gloomily). 'I'lianks. 

MABEL {seated zvith a 7noonheam in her lap). What would 
Joanna have said if she had seen you just now ? 

, PURDIE. A wife should be incapable of jealousy. 

MABEL. Joanna jealous ? But has she any reason ? Jack, 
tell me, who is the woman 

PURDIE {restraining hhnself by a mighty effort., for he zvishes 
alzvays to be true to joanna). Shall I, Mabel, shall I ? 

MABEL {faltering^ yet not zvholly giznng up the chase). I can’t 
think who she is. Have I ever seen her ? 

PURDIE. Every time you look in a mirror. 

MABEL {zvith her head on one side). How odd. Jack, that 
can’t he ; when I look in a mirror 1 see only myself. 
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PURDiE (gloating). How adorably iiinorent you are, Mabel. 
Joanna would have guessed at once. 

(S/ow/y his meaning comes to her^ and she is appalled.) 

MABEL. Not that ! 

PURDIE (aflame). Shall I tell you now ? 

MABEL (palpitating exqtnsitely). I don’t know, I am not 
sure. Jack, try not to say it, but if you feel you must, say it in 
such a way that it would not hurt the feelings of Joanna if she 
happened to be passing by, as she nearly always is. 

(A little ?noan from Joanna’s tree is uyinoticed.) 

PURDIE. I would rather not say it at all than that way. 
(He is touchingly anxious that she should know him as he really is.) 
I don’t know, Mabel, whether you have noticed that I am not 
like other men. (He goes deeply into the very structure of his 
being.) All my life I have been a soul that has had to walk 
alone. Even as a child I had no hope that it would be other- 
wise. I distinctly remember when I was six thinking how 
unlike other children I was. Before I was twelve l^suffered 
from terrible self-depreciation ; I do so still. I suppose there 
never was a man who had a more lowly opinion of himself, 

MABEL. Jack, you who are so universally admired ! 

PURDi^. That doesn’t help ; I remain my own judge. I 
am afraid I am a dark spirit, Mabel. Yes, yes, my dear, let 
me leave nothing untold however it may damage me in your 
eyes. Your eyes ! I cannot remember a time when 1 did 
not think of Love as a great consuming passion ; I visualised 
it, Mabel, as perhaps few have done, but always as the abounding 
joy that could come to others but never to me. I expected too 
much of women : I suppose 1 was touched to finer issues than 
most. U"hat has been my tragedy. 

MABEL. 'I'hen you met Joanna. 

PURDIE. "^1 hen I met Joanna. Yes ! Foolishly, as I now 
see, I thought she would understand tliat I was far too deep a 
nature really to mean the little things I sometimes said to her. 
I suppose a man was never placed in such a position before. 
What was I to do ? Remember, I was always certain that 
the ideal love could never come to me. Whatever the 
circumstances, I was convinced that my soul must walk 
alone. 

MABEL. Joanna, how could you. 
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PURDiE [firmly). Not a word against her, Mabel ; if blame 
there is, the blame is mine. 

MABEL. And so you married her. 

PURDIE. And so I married her. 

MABEL. Out of pity. 

PURDIE. I felt it was a man’s part. I was such a child 
in worldly matters tliat it was pleasant to me to have the 
right to pay a woman’s bills ; I enjoyed seeing her garments 
lying about on my chairs. In time that exultation wore off. 
But I was not unhappy, I didn’t expect much, I was 
always so sure that no woman could ever plumb the well of 
my emotions. 

MABEL, 'rhen you met me. 

PURDIE. 'rhen I met you. 

MABEL. 'I'oo late — never — forever — forever — never. They 
are the saddest words in the English tongue. 

PURDIE. At the time I thought a still sadder word was 
Joanna:* 

MABEL. What was it you saw in me that made you love me ? 

PURDIE [plumbing the well of his emotions). I think it was the 
feeling that you are so like myself. 

MABEL [^vith great eyes). Have you noticed that. Jack ? 
Sometimes it has almost terrified me. 

PURDIE. We think the same thoughts ; wc arc not two, 
Mabel ; we are one. Your hair 

MABEL. Joanna knows you admire it, and for a week she 
did hers in the same way. 

PURDIE. 1 never noticed. 

MABEL. 'That was w^hy she gave it up. And it didn’t really 
suit her. [Rumiutiting) I can’t think of a good way of doing 
dear Joanna’s hair. VVhat is that you are muttering to yourself. 
Jack ^ Don’t keep anything from me. 

PURDIE. 1 was repeating a poem I have written : it is in 
two weirds, ^ Mabel Purdie.’ May I teach it to you, sweet : 
Say ‘ Mabel Purdie ’ to me. 

MABEL [timidly covering his ?nouth with her little hand). If 
I were to say it. Jack, I should be false to Joanna : never ask 
me to be that. Let us go on. 

PURDIE [?nerciless in his passion). Say it, Mabel, say it. 
See, I write it on the ground with your sunshade. 
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MADFL. If it could be ! Jack, I ’ll whisper it to you. 

(She is whispering it as they wander^ 7iot two hut one^ 
far ther into the forest^ ardently believing in the?nselves ; 
they are not hypocrites. The somewhat bedraggled figure 
of JOANNA follozvs thciH^ and the nightingale resumes his 
love-song. ‘ That V all you hiow^ you bird ! ’ thinks 
JOANNA cynically. The nightingale ^ however y is not singing 
for them nor for hery but for another pair he has espi^ 
below. They are racingy the prize to be for the one %vho 
first finds the spot where the easel was put up last night. 
The hobbledehoy is sure to be the winner y for she is less ladeUy 
and the father loses thne by singing as he comes. Also she 
is all legs and she started ahead. Bra?nbles adhere to hery 
one hoot has beeyi in the watery a7id she has as many freckles 
as there are stars m heaven. She is as lovely as you thmk 
she isy a7id she is aged the mo7ne}it tuhenyou like your daughter 
best. A hoot of triumph from her bi'higs her father to the 
spot.) 

MAROARET. Daddy, Daddy. I have won. Her(‘ is the 
place. Crack-in-niy-eyc Tommy ! 

(He comes. Crac k-in-?ny-eye Tommy y this engaging fellotv 
in tweedsy is MR. dearth, ablaze in happiness and health 
and a daughter. He finishes his songy picked tip in the 
Latin Ouarter.) 

DEARTfi. \ cs, that is the tree I stuck my easel under last 
night, and behold the blessed moon behaving more gorgeously 
than ever. I am sorry to have kept you waiting, old moon ; 
but you ought to know by now how time passes. Now, keep 
still, while I hand you down to posterity. 

(fThe easel is erected y maroaret helphig by gettmg in the 
zvay.) 

MARGARET (criticaly as an at tisfs daughter shoidd be). The 
moon is rather pale to-night, isn’t she ? 

DEARTH. Comes of keeping late hours. 

MARGARET (showwg off). Daddy, watch me, look at me. 
Please, sweet moon, a pleasant expression. No, no, not as if 
you were sitting for it ; that is too professional. I'hat is better ; 
thank you. Now keep it. 'I'hat is the sort of thing you say 
to them. Dad. 

DEARTH (quickly at zvot'k). I oughtn’t to have brought 
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you out so late ; you should he tucked up in your cosy 
bed at Jiomc. 

MARcMRKT [pw'suwg a Sfjlwrel ihai iw't there). With the 
pillow lying anyhow. 

DKAR'rii. Kxcept in its proper place. 

MARGAREi' {%Detting the other foot). And the sheet over my 
face. 

DEARTH. Where It oughtn’t to be. 

MARGARET (more or less ifpside down). And Daddy tiptoeing 
in to take it off. 

DEARTH. Which is more than you deserve. 

MARGARE'r (/// a trcc), 'rhen why does he stand so long at 
the door ? And before he has gone she bursts out laughing, 
for she has been awake all the time. 

DEARTH. That ’s about it. What a life ! But I oughtn’t 
to have brought you here. Best to have the sheet over you 
when the moon is about ; moonlight is bad for little daughters. 

MARGARET (pelting him with 7mts), I can’t sleep when the 
moon ’s at the full ; she keeps calling to me to get up. Perhaps 
I am her daughter too. 

DEARTH. Ciad, you look it to-night. 

MARCjARE'r. Do I ? Then can’t you paint me .into the 
picture as well as Mamma ? \ nu could call it ‘ A Mother and 

Daughter’ or simply ‘T'wo l/adies,’ if the moon thinks that 
calling me her daughter vs'ould make her seem too old. 

DEAR'ni. O matre pulchra filia pulchrior. That means, 
O A'loon — more beautiful than any twopenny-halfpenny 
daughter.’ 

MARGARE'i' (emerging in ivi unexpected place). Daddy, do 
you really prefer her ? 

• DEARTH. ’Sh ! She ’s not a patch on you ; it ’s the sort 
of thing we say to our sitters to keep them in good humour. 
(lie surveys ruefully a great stain on her frock.) I wish to heaven, 
Adargaret, we were not both so fond of apple- tart. And what ’s 
this ! (Catching hold of her skirt,) 

MARGARET (loinecessarily). It ’s a tear. 

DEARTH. I sliould think it is a tear. 

MARGARET. 'Hiat boy at the farm did it. He kept calling 
Snubs after me, but I got him d(wn and kicked him in the 
stomach. He is rather a jolly boy. 
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DEARTH. He sounds it. Ye Gods, what a night ! 

MARGARET {considering the picture). And what a moon ! 
Dad, she is not quite so fine as that. 

DEARTH. ’Sh ! I have touched her up. 

MARGARET. Dad, Dad — what a funny man ! 

(^She has seen mr. coade with whistle^ enlivening the wood. 
He pirouettes round them and departs to add to the happiness 
of others. Margaret gives an excellent imitation of him 
at tvhich her father shakes his head^ then repi^ehensihly joins 
in the dance. Her mood changes y she clings to him.) 

MARGARET. Hold me tight. Daddy, I ’m frightened. I 
think they want to take you away from me. 

DEARTH. Who, gosling ? 

MARGARET. I don’t kiiow. It ’s too lovely. Daddy ; I 
won’t be able to keep hold of it. 

dearth. What is .? 

MARGARET. I'he world — everything — ^and you. Daddy, 
most of all. Things that are too beautiful can’t last. • 

DEARTH (who knows it). Now, how did you find that out ? 

MARGARET (stHl in his arms). I don’t know ; Daddy, am I 
sometimes stranger than other people’s daughters ? 

DEARTH. More of a madcap, perhaps. 

MARGARET {solemnly). Do you think I am sometimes too 
full of gladness ? 

DEARTH, My sweetheart, you do sometimes run over with 
it. {lie is at his easel again.) 

MARGARET {persisting). To be very gay, dearest dear, is so 
near to being very sad. 

DEARTH {y^ho knotvs it). How did you find that out, child ? 

MARGARET. I don’t kiiow. From something in me that ’s 
afraid. {Unexpectedly) Daddy, what is a ‘ might-have-been ’*? 

DEARTfi. A might-have-been ? They are ghosts, Margaret. 
I dare say 1 ‘ might have been ’ a great swell of a painter, instead 
of just this uncommonly happy nobody. Or again, I ‘ might 
have been ’ a worthless idle waster of a fellow. 

MARGARET {laughing). You ! 

DEARTH. Who knows ? Some little kink in me might 
have set me off on the wrong road. And that poor soul I might 
so easily have been might have had no Margaret. My word, 
I ’m sorry for him. 
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MARGARET, So am T. (She conceh)es a ftmny picture.) 
The poor old Daddy, wandering about the world without me ! 

DEARi'H. And there are otlicr ‘ might-have-beens ’ — lovely 
ones, but intangible. Shades, Margaret, made of sad folk’s 
thoughts, 

MARGARET (jigging ahout). I am so glad I am not a shade. 
How awful it would be. Daddy, to wake up and find one wasn’t 
alive. 

DEARTH. It would, dear. 

MARGARET. Daddy, wouldn’t it be awful ! I think men 
need daughters. 

DEARTH, 'riiey do. 

MARGARET. Especially artists. 

DEARTH. Yes, especially artists. 

MARGARET. Especially artists. 

DEARTH. Especially artists. 

MARfiARET (covcnug herself with leai'es and kicking them off). 
Fame isaiot everything. 

DEARTH. Fame is rot ; daughters are the thing. 

MARGARET. Daughters are the thing. 

DEAR'EH. Daughters are the thing. 

MARGARET. I woiider if sons would be even nicer I 

DEARTH Not a patch on daughters. 7'he awful thing 
about a son is that never, never — -at least, from the day he goes 
to school — can you tell him that you rather like him. By the 
time he is ten you can’t even take him on your knee. Sons are 
not worth having, Margaret. Signed, W. Dearth. 

MARGARET. But if you Were a mother, Dad, I dare say he 
would let you do it. 

DEARTH. Think so ? 

• MARGARE'r. I mean when no one was looking. Sons are 
not so bad. Signed, M. Dearth. But I ’m glad you prefer 
daughters. (She works her way toward him on her knees ^ making 
the tear larger.) At what age are we nicest, Daddy ? (She 
has constantly to repeat her questions^ he is so engaged with his 
moon.) Hie, Daddy, at what age are we nicest .? Daddy, hie, 
hie, at what age are we nicest ? 

DEARTH. Eh ? 'Ehat ’s a poser. I think you were nicest 
when you were two and knew your alphabet up to G but fell 
over at H. No, you were best when you were half-past three ; 
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or just before you struck six ; or in the mumps year, when I 
asked you in the early morning how you were and you said 
solemnly ‘ I haven’t tried yet.’ 

MARCJARET (awfstruri). Did I ? 

DEARTH. Such was your answer. {Stn^gglbig with the 
momentous question) But I am not sure that cliicken-pox 
doesn’t beat mumps. Oli r>ord, I ’ni all wrong. 'I'he nicest 
time in a father’s life is the year before she puts up her hair. 

MARGARE'r {top-hcavy with pride in herself). I suppose that 
is a splendid time. But there ’s a nicer year coining to you. 
Daddy, there is a nicer year coming to you. 

DEARTH. Is there, darling ? 

MARGARET. Daddy, the year she does put up her hair ! 

DEARTH {yvith urrested brush). Puts it up for ever ? You 
know, 1 am afraid that when the day for that conics I shan’t be 
able to stand it. It will be too exciting. My poor heart, 
Margaret. 

MARGARET {rtislwig at him). No, no, it will Ije lucky 
you, for it isn’t to be a bit like that. I am to be a girl and 
woman day about for the first year. You will never know 
whicli I am till you look at my hair. And even then you won’t 
know, f^r if it is down I shall put it up, and if it is up I shall 
put it down. And so my Daddy will gradually get used to 
the idea. 

DEAR'i'H [wryly). I see you have been thinking it out. 

MARGARET [glca?nin^). I hav(‘ been doing more than that. 
Shut your eyes, Dad, and I shall give you a glimpse into the 
future. 

DEARTH. I don’t know that I want that : the present is 
so good. 

MARGARET. Shut your eyes, please. 

DEARTH. No, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Pleasc, Daddy. 

DEARTH. Oh, all right. 'Fhey are shut. 

MARGARET. Doii’t opcn them till I tell you. What finger 
is that 

DEAR'i’H. 'I'he dirty one. 

MARGARET [on her knees among the leases). Daddy, now I 
am putting up my hair. I have got such a darling of a mirror. 
It is such a darling mirror I ’ve got. Dad. Dad, don’t look. 
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I shall tell you about it. It is a little pool of water. I wish 
we could take it home and hang it up. Of course the moment 
my hair is up there will be other changes also ; for instance, 
I shall talk quite difFcrcntly. 

DEARTH. Pooh ! Where are my matches, dear ? 

MARGARE'r. Top p(Kket, waistcoat. 

DEARTH (trywg to light his pipe without opening his eyes). 
You were meaning to frighten just now. 

MARGARET. No. I am just preparing you. You see, 
darling, I can’t call you Dad when my hair is up. . I think I 
shall call you Parent. 

{He growls.) 

Parent dear, do you remember the days when your Margaret 
was a slip of a girl, and sat on your knee ? How foolish we 
were, Parent, in those distant days. 

DEARTH. Shut up, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Now I must be more distant to you ; more 
like a boy who could not sit on your kiu^e any more. 

DEARTH. See here, 1 want to go on painting. Shall I 
look now ? 

MARcjARE'r. T am not quite sure whether \ want you to. 
It makes such a difference. Perhaps you won’t know me. 
Even the pool is looking a little st ared. (The change in her voice 
makes him open his eyes quickly. She confronts him shyly.) What 
do you think ? Will I do ? 

DEARTH. Stand still, dear, and let me look my till. 'Flic 
Margaret that is to be ! 

MARGARET {the change in his voice falling clammy on her). 
^"ou ’ll sec me often enough. Daddy, like this, so you don’t 
need to look your fill. You are looking as long as if this were 
to be the only time. 

DEARTH {with an odd tremor). Was 1 ? Surely it isn’t 
to be that. 

MARGARET. Bc gay, Dad. {Hianping into hhn and round 
him and over him.) \ ou will be sick of Margaret with her 
hair up bi'fi^re you are done with her. 

DEARTH. 1 expect so. 

MARGARET. Shut up. Daddy. {She zuaggles her heady and 
down co7nes her hair.) Daddy, I know what you arc thinking 
of. You are thinking what a handful she is going to be. 
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DEARTH. Well, I guess she is. 

MARGARET {surveying him from another angle). Now you 
are thinking about — about niy being in love some day. 

DEARTH {yjoith unnecessary warmth)- Rot ! 

MARC'fARET {reassuriugly). I won’t, you know ; no, never. 
Oh, I have quite decided, so don’t be afraid. {Disordey^ing his 
hair,) Will you hate him at first. Daddy ? Daddy, will you 
hate him ? Will you hate him. Daddy ? 

DEARTH {at work). Whom ? 

MARGARE'i\ Well, if there was ? 

DEARTH. If there was what, darling ? 

MARGARET. You kiiow the kind of thing I mean, quite 
well. Would you hate him at first ? 

DEARTH. I hope not. I should want to strangle him, but 
I wouldn’t hate him. 

MARcJARE'j’. / would. 'I'liat is to say, if 1 liked him. 

DEARTH. If you Hkcd him how could you hate him 

MARGAREi’. For daring ! 

DEARTH. Daring what ? 

MARGARET. You ktiow. But of course I shall 

have no say in the matter. You will do it all. You do 
everything for me. 

dearth {^vith a groan). 1 can’t help it. 

MARGARET. You will eveii write my h)ve-]etters, if 1 ever 
have any to write, which I won’t. 

DEARTH {ashamed). Surely to goodness, Margaret, I will 
leave you alone to do that ! 

MARGARET. Not you j you will try to, but you won’t be 
able. 

DEARi'ti {in a hopeless attempt at self-defeyice). I want you, 
you see, to do everything exquisitely. I do wish 1 could leave 
you to do things a little more for yourself. I suppose it ^s 
owing to my having had to be* father and mother both. I knew 
nothing practically about the bringing up of children, and of 
course I couldn’t trust you to a nurse. 

MARGARET {severely). Not you ; so sure you could do it 
better yourselfi That ’s you all over. Daddy, do you re- 
member how you taught me to balance a biscuit on my nose, 
like a puppy ? 

DEARTH {sadly). Did I ? 
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MARGARET. You callccl mc Rovcr. 

DEAR'FH. I deny that. 

MARGARET. And wlieii you said ‘ snap ’ I caught the biscuit 
in my mouth. 

DEARTH. Horrible. 

MARGARET {gleaming). Daddy, I can do it still ! (Putting 
a biscuit on her nose) Here is the last of my supper. Say ‘ snap,’ 
Daddy. 

DEARTH. Not I. 

MARGARET. Say ‘ siiap,’ please. 

DEARTH. I refuse. 

MARGARET. Daddy ! 

DEARTH. Snap ! 

(She catches the biscuit in her mouth.) 

Let that be the last time, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Except just oiice nioix. 1 don’t mean now, 
but when my hair is really up. If I should ever have a — a 
Margaret of my own, come in and see mc. Daddy, in my white 
bed, and*say ‘ snap ’ — and I ’ll have the biscuit ready. 

DEAR'ni (turning away hh head). Right-o ! 

MARGARET. Dad, if I cvcr should marry not that I will, 
but if I should — at the marriage ceremony will you let me be 
the one who says ‘ I do ’ ? 

DEARTH. I suppose I dcsei vc this. 

MARGARET (coaxiugly). You think 1 ’m pretty, don't you. 
Dad, whatever other people say ? 

DEARTH. Not so bad. 

MARGARET. I k?ww I havc iiicc cars. 

DEARTH, 'riiey arc all right now, but I had to work on 
them for months. 

MARGARET. You don’t mean to say that you did my ears i 

•dearth. Rather ! 

MARciARET (grozvH humblc). My dimple is my own. 

dearth. I am glad you think so. I wore out the point 
of my little linger over that dimple. 

MARGARET. Evcii my dimple ! Have I anything that is 
really mine ? A bit of my nose or anything ? 

DEARTH. When you were a babe you had a laugh that was 
all your own. 

MARGARET. HaVCll’t I gOt it llOW ? 
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DEAR'i'ii. It ’s gone, (i/^ looks ruefully at her,) I ’ll tell 
you how it went. We were fishing in a stream — that is to say, 
I was wading and you were sitting on my shoulders holding the 
rod. Wc didn't catch anything. Somehow or another — I 
can’t think how I did it — you irritated me, and I answered 
you sharply. 

MARGARET {g^sping). I caii’t bclievc that. 

DEARTH. Yes, it sounds extraordinary, but 1 did. It gave 
you a shock, and, for the moment, the world no longer seemed 
a safe place- to you ; your faith in me had always made it safe 
till then. You were suddenly not even sure of your bread and 
butter, and a frightened tear came to your eyes. I was in a 
nice state about it, I can tell you. {He is in a nice state about 
it still,) 

MARGARET. Silly ! {Bctuildcred) But what has that to do 
with my laugh. Daddy ? 

DEARTH. The laugh that childien arc born with lasts just 
so long as they have perfect faith. To think that it was I who 
robbed you of yours ! * 

MARGARET. Doii’t, dear. 1 am sure the laugh just went 
off with the tear to comfort it, and they have been playing about 
that stream ever since. I hey hav(‘ quite forgotten us, so why 
should vC^c leinember them. Cheeky little beasts ! Shall 1 tell 
you my farthest-back recollection ? {In some awe) I remember 
the first time I saw the stars. I had never seen night, and then 
I saw it and the stars together. Crack-in-my-eye l ommy, it 
isn’t every one who can boast of such a lovely, lovely recollec- 
tion for their earliest, is it ? 

DEARTH. 1 was determined your earliest should be a 
good one. 

MARGARET {blankly). Do you mean to say you planned it ? 

DEARTH. Rather ! IVIost people’s earliest recollection* is 
of some trivial thing ; how they cut their finger, or lost a piece 
of string. I was resolved my Margaret’s should be something 
bigger. I was poor, but I could give her the stars. 

MARGARET {clutclung him round the legs). Oh, how you 
love me, Daddikins ! 

DEARTH. Yes, I do, rather. 

vagrant woman has zvandered tn their direction^ oyie 
whom the shrill winds of life have lashed and bled ; here 
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(onl there ragged graces still cling to her^ and unrtdy passion 
srnouldersy hut she^ once a dear fierce rebel tvith eyes of storm^ 
is now first of all a whi?nperer. She arid they meet as 
strangers,) 

MARGARET [fiicely^ GS hccomes an ariist\s daughter). Good 
evening ! 

ALICE. Good evening, Missy ; evening, Adister. 

DEARTH {seeing that her eyes search the groimd), I>ost any- 
thing ? 

ALICE. Sometimes when the tourists have had their sand- 
wiches there are bits left over, and they squeeze them between 
the roots to keep the place tidy. I am hooking for bits. 

DEARTH. You don’t tell me you are as hungry as that 1 

ALICE [yvith spirit), ^'ry me. [Strange that he should not 
knotv that once-loved husky voice.) 

JViARGARE'r [y'ushing at her father and jeeling all his pockets). 
Daddy, that was my last biscuit ! 

DEARTH. We must think of something else. 

MARGARL'r [taking her hand). \ (‘s, wait a bit, we arc sure 
to think of something. Daddy, think of something. 

ALICE [sharply). Your father doesn’t like you to touch the 
likes of me. 

M ARGARF^r. Oil ycs, he does. [Defiantly) And if he didn’t, 
I ’d do it all the same. 'I'his is a bit if ?nysclf Daddy. 

DEAR'j'H. 'That is all you know. 

ALICE [whining), ou needn’t be angry with her. Mister ; 
1 ’m all right. 

DEARTH. [ am not angry with her ; I am very sorry for 
you. 

ALICE [flaring). If I had my rights, 1 would be as good as 
you — and better. 

DEART H. I dare say. 

ALICE. I have had men-servants and a motor car. 

DEARTH. Margaret and I never rose to that. 

MARcJARET [stung). I liavc becii in a taxi several times, and 
Dad often gets telegrams. 

DEAR'J'H. Margaret ! 

MARGARET. I ’ill sorry 1 boasted. 

ALICE. 'I'hat ’s nothing. I have a town house — at least 
I had ... At any rate he said theie was a town house. 
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MARGARET {interested). Fancy his not knowing for certain. 

ALICE. The Honourable Mrs. Finch-Fallowe — that ’s who 
I am. 

MARGARET {cordially). It ’s a lovely name. 

ALICE. Curse him. 

MARGARET. Don’t you like him ? 

DEARTH. We won’t go into that. I have nothing to do 
with your past, but I wish we had some food to oiFcr you. 

ALICE. You haven’t a flask 

DEARTH. No, I don’t take anything myself. But let me 
see. . . . 

MARGARET {sparkling), I know ! You said we had five 
pounds. (T<9 the needy one) Would you like five pounds ? 

DEARTH. Darling, don’t be stupid ; we haven’t paid our 
bill at the inn. 

ALICE {with bravado). All riglit ; I never asked you for 
anything. 

DEARTH. Don’t take me up in that way : I have had my 
ups and downs myself. Here is ten bob and welcome. 

{He surreptitiously slips a coin into marcjaret’s hand,) 

MARGARET. And I have half a crown. It is quite easy for 
us. Dad will be getting another fiver any day. You can’t 
think how exciting it is when the fiver comes in ; we dance and 
then we run out and buy chops. 

DEARTH. Margaret ! 

ALICE. It ’s kind of you. I ’m richer this minute than I 
have been for many a day. 

DEARTH. It ’s nothing ; I am sure you would do the same 
for us. 

ALICE. I wish I was as sure. 

DEARTH. Of course you would. Glad to be of any hplp. 
Get some victuals as quickly as you can. Best of wishes, 
ma’am, and may your luck change. 

ALICE. Same to you, and may yours go on. 

MARGARET. Good-night. 

ALICE. What is her name. Mister ? 

DEARTH {who has returned to his easel), Margaret. 

ALICE. Margaret. You drew something good out of the 
lucky-bag when you got her. Mister. 

DEARTH. Yes. 
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ALICE. Take care of her ; they are easily lost. 

{She shuffles away,) 

DEARTH. Poor soul ! I exp(Tt she has had a rough time, 
and that some man is to blame for it — partly, at any rate. 
{Restless.) 'fhat woman rather affects me, Margaret ; I don’t 
know why. Didn’t you like her husky voice {He goes on 
painting.) I say, Margaret, we lucky ones, let ’s swear always 
to be kind to people who are down on their luck, and then when 
we are kind let ’s be a little kinder. 

MARGARET (gleefully). Yes, let ’s. 

DEARi'H. Margaret, always feel sorry for the failures, the 
ones wlu) are always failures — especially in my sort of calling. 
Wouldn t it be lovely to turn them on the thirty-ninth year of 
failure into glittering successes ? 

MARGARE'r Topping. 

DEARTH. Topping. 

MARGARET. Oh, topping. Ilow could w(' do it, Dad ? 

DEARTH. By letter, *M'o poor old 'Tom Broken Heart, 
Top Attic, (Garret Chambers, S.K. J3f.ar Sir, — His Majcnity 
has been graciously pleased to purchase your superb picture of 
Marlow Ferry.’ 

MARGARET. ‘ P,S. — I aiii Sending the money in a bag so 
as you can hear it chink.’ 

DEARTH. What could we do for our friend who passed 
just now ? I can’t get her out of my head. 

mar(;aret. You have made me forg(‘t her. {Plaintively) 
Dad, T didn’t like it. 

DEARTH. Didn’t like what, dear ? 

MARGARE'r {shuddcrifig). I didn’t like her saying that about 
your losing me. 

DEARTH {the one thing of which he is sure). I shan’t lose you. 

MARCJARET {huggiug his a?m). It would be hard for me 
if you lost me, but it would be worse for you. I don’t know 
how I know that, but I do know it. What would you do 
without me ? 

DEARTH {ahnost sharply). Don’t talk like that, dear. It is 
wicked and stupid, and naughty. Somehow that poor woman 
— I won’t paint any more to-night. 

MARGARET. Let ’s get out of the wood ; it frightens me. 

DEARTH. And you loved it a moment ago. Hallo ! (lie 
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has seen a distant blurred light in the wood^ apparently fro?n a 
window.) I hadn’t noticed there was a house there. 

MARGARET {tingling). Daddy, 1 feel sure there wasn’t a 
house there ! 

DEARTH. Goose. It is just that we didn’t look. Our old 
way of letting the world go hang ; so interested in ourselves. 
Nice behaviour for people who have been boasting about what 
they would do for other people. Now I see what I ought to do. 
MARGARET'. Let ’s gct out of the wood. 

DEARTH. ' Yes, but my idea first. It is to rouse these people 
and get food from them for the husky one. 

MARGARE'r {flinging to hhn). She is too far away now. 
DEARTH. T can overtak(‘ her. 

MARGARET {ju a frcH^y). Don’t go into that Ikujsc, Daddy ! 
I don’t know why it is, but I am afraid of that house ! 

{He waggles a reproving finger at her.) 

DEARTH. 'Lherc is a kiss for (*ach mr)ment until I come 
back. 

{She wipes them from her Jace.) 

Oh, naughty, go and stand in the corner. 

{She stands against a tree hut she stamps her foot.) 

Who has got a nasty temper ! 

{Sfie tries hard not to smile^ hut she smiles and he smiles^ 
and they make comic faces at each other., as they have done 
in similar cinu?nsta}ices since she first opened her htj.) 

I shall be back before you can count a hundred. 

{fJe goes off hum /fling his song so that she may still hear him 
zvhen he is lost to sight ; all just as so often before. She 
tries dutifully to count her hundred, hut the wood groivs dark 
and soon she is afraid again. She runs from tree to tree 
calling to her Daddy. H'e begin to lose her among th^ 
shadotus.) 

marc;are'i' {out of the impalpable that is carrying her away). 
Daddy, come back ; I don’t want to be a might-have-been. 
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Lob’s room has j^onc very dark as it sits up awaiting the possible 
return of the adventurers. I'he curtains are closed, so that 
no light comes from outside*. I'herc is a tapping on the 
window, and anon two intruders an* stealing about the floor, 
with muffled cries when they meet imexpectedly. I'hey find 
the switch and are revealed as Purdie and his Mabel. Some- 
thing has happened to them as they emerged from the wood, 
but it is so superficial that neither luMites it : they are again in 
the evening dress in which they had l(*ft the house. But they 
arc still being led by that strange humour of the blood. 

MABF.B {looking uroiohl her curiomh). A pretty little room ; 
I wonder who is the owner : 

PURDJE. It doesn’t matter ; the great thing is that we have 
escaped Joanna. 

MABEi,, Jack, look, a man ! 

[The tenn may not he happily cho.\en^ hut the person indicated 
is LOB curled up on hii chair hy a dead fire. The last look 
on his face before he fell asleep funding been a leery one it is 
still there,) 

PUR DIE. He is asleep. 

MABEL. Do you know him r 

PURDIE. Not I. Kxcuse me, sir. Hi ! {\o shakings 

however y wakens the sleeper,) 

MABEi.. Darling, how extraordinary ! 

PURDIE [always considerate). After all, precious, have we 
any right to wake up a stranger, just to tell him that we arc 
runaways hiding in his house r 

MABEL {^who comes of a good family), 1 think he would expect 
it of us. 

PURDIE [after trying again), lliere is no budging him. 

MABEL [appeased). At any rate, we havT done the civil thing. 
[She has noiu time to regard the room ?nore attentivelyy 
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including the tray of coffee cups which mai'ey had left on 
the table in a not unimportant inomeJit of his history,) 
There have evidently been people here, but they haven’t 
drunk their coffee. Ugh ! cold as a deserted egg in a bird’s 
nest. Jack, if you were a clever detective you could construct 
those people out of their neglected coffee cups. I wonder who 
they arc and what has spirited them away ? 

PURDiE. Perhaps they liave only gone to bed. Ought we 
to knock them up ? 

MABEL {lifter considering what her inother would have done), 
I think not, dear. 1 suppose we have run away. Jack — 
meaning to ? 

PURDIE {;with the sturdiness that weaker vessels adoy e). 
Irrevocably. Mabel, if the dog-like devotion of a lifetime . . . 
{He becomes lonscious that something has happened to lob’s leer. 
It has not left his face but it has shifted,) He is not shamming, 
do you think ? 

MABEL. Shake him again. 

PURDIE {after shaking hvn). It ’s all right. Mabel, if the 
dog-like devotion of a lifetime. . . . 

MABEL. Poor little Joanna ! Still, if a woman insists on 
being a pendulum round a man’s neck. . . , 

PURDIE. Do give me a chance, Mabel. If the dog-like 
devotion of a lifetime . . . 

(jOANNA comes through the curtains so inopportunely that 
for the ?noment he is almost pettish,) 

May I say, this is just a little too much, Joanna ! 

JOANNA {unconscious as they of her return to her dinner'-gown). 
So, sweet husband, your soul is still walking alone, is it r 

MABEL {who hates coarseness of any kind). How can you 
sneak about in this way, Joanna r Have you no pride ? 

JOANNA {dashing away a tear). Please to address me as 
Mrs. Purdie, madam. {She sees lob .) Who is this man ? 

PURDIE. We don’t know ; and there is no waking him. 
You can try, if you like. 

{Failing to rouse him joanna makes a third at table. They 
are all a little inconsequential^ as if there were still some 
moonshine in their hair.) 

JOANNA. You were saying something about the devotion 
of a lifetime \ please go on. 
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PURDiE {diffidently), I don’t like to before you, Joanna. 

JOANNA {becoming coarse again). Oh, don’t mind me. 

PURDIE (looking like a note of interrogation), I should certainly 

like to say it. 

MABEL (loftily). And I shall be proud to hear it. 

PURDIE (kindly), I should have liked to spare you this, 
Joanna ; you w^ouldn’t put your hands over your ears ? 

JOANNA (alas). No, sir. 

MABEL. Fie, Joanna. Surely a wife’s natural delicacy . . . 

PURDIE (severely). As you take it in tlfat spirit,* Joanna, I 
can proceed with a clear conscience. If the do^-likc devotion 

of a lifetime (He reels a little^ staring at lob, over whose 

face the leer has been xvandering like an insect,) 

MABEL. Did he move ? 

PURDIE. It isn’t that. 1 am feeling — very funny. Did 
one of you tap me just now on the forehead ? 

(Their hands also have gone to their foreheads,) 

MABEL. I think I have been in this room before. 

PURDIE (flinching), "Fhere is something coming rushing 
back to me. 

MABEL. I seem to know that coffee set. If I do, the lid of 
the milk jug is chipped. It is ! 

JOANNA. I can’t remember this nun’s name ; but I am 
sure it begins with L. 

MABEL. Lob. 

PURDIE. Lob. 

JOANNA. Lob. 

PURDIE. Mabel, your dress ? 

MABLE (beholding it). How on earth . . . r 

JOANNA. My dress ! {To purdie) You were in knicker- 
bockers in the wood. 

purdie. And so I am now. (He sees he is not,) Where 
did I change The wood ! Let me think. The wood . . . 
the wood, certainly. But the wood wasn’t the wood. 

JOANNA (revolving like one in pt/rsnit). My head is going 
round. 

MABEL. Lob’s wood ! I rcmcmber it all. Wc were here. 
We did go. 

purdie. So we did. But how could . . . ? where was . . . ? 

JOANNA. And who was . . . ? 
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MABiiL. Aiul what was . . . ? 

pitrdie {even in this supre7ne hour a niun). Don’t let go. 
Hold on to what we wore doing, or we sliall lose grip of our- 
selves. Devotion. Something about devotion. Hold on to 
devotion. ‘ If the dog-like devotion of a lifetime . . Which 
of you was I saying that to ? 

MABEL. To me. 

puRDiE. Are you sure ? 

MABEL {shakily), I am not quite sure. 

PURDIE {anxiously), Joanna, what ilo you think r {With a 
sudden increase of uneasiness) Which of you is niy wife ? 

JOANNA {without enthusiasfn). I am. No, 1 am not. It is 
Mabel who is your wife ! 

MABEL. Me ? 

PURDIE {with a curious gulp). Why, of course you are, 
Mabel ! 

MABEL. I believe I am ! 

PURDIE. And yet how can it be ? I was runnipg away 
with you. 

JOANNA {solving that problem), \ ou don’t need to do it now. 

PURDIE. The wood. Hold on to the wood. 'I'lic wood 
is what explains it. Yes, I sec the whole thing. {He gazes at 
LOD.) You infernal old rascal ! l>et us try to think it out. 
Don’t any one speak* for a moment. Think first. Love . . . 
Hold on to love. {He gets another tap,) I say, I believe I am 
not a deeply passionate chap at all ; 1 believe I am just ... a 
philanderer ! 

MABEL. It is what you are. 

JOANNA {more magnanimous), Adabel, what about ourselves 

PURDIE {fo %vhom it is truly a nauseous draught), 1 didn’t 
know. Just a philanderer ! Ifrhe sold ofhhn would like at this 
instant to creep into another body.) And if people don’t change, 
I suppose we shall begin all over again now. 

JOANNA {the practical), I dare say \ but not with each other. 
I may philander again, but not with you. 

{They look on themselves zvithout approval, ahvays a sorry 
occupation. The /nan feels it fnost because he has admired 
himself most, or perhaps partly for some better reason,) 

PURDIE {saying good-bye to an old friend). John Purdle, 
John Purdie, the fine fellow I used to think you ! {It'^hen he 
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is able to look them in the face again) wood lias taught me 
one thing, at any rate. 

MABEL {dismally). What, Jack ? 

PURDIE. 'rhat it isn’t accident that shapes our lives. 

JOANNA. No, it ’s Fate. 

PURDIE {the truth running though him^ seeking for a permanent 
home in hiniy willing to give him still another chance^ loth to desert 
him). It’s not Fate, Joanna. Fate is something outside us. 
What really plays the dickens with us is something in ourselves. 
Something that makes us go on doing the same sort of fool 
things, however many chances we get. 

MABEL. Something in ourselves ? 

PURDIE (shivering). Something we are born with. 

JOANNA. Can’t we cut out the beastly thing ? 

PURDIE. Depends, 1 expect, on how long we have pampered 
him. We can at least control him if we try hard enough. But 
I have for the moment an abominably clear perception that 
the likes of me never really tries. Forgive me, Joanna — no, 
Mabel — both of you. (He is a shamed ?nan.) It isn’t very 
pleasant to discover that one is a rotter. I suppose I shall get 
used to it. 

JOANNA. I could forgive anybody anything ^to-night. 
(Candidly) It is so lovely not to be married to you, Jack. 

PURDIE (spiritless). I can understand that. I do feel small. 

JOANNA (the true friend). You will soon swell up again. 

PURDIE (for whoniy alasy we need not weep). That is the 
appalling thing. But at present, at any rate, I am a rag at your 
feet, Joanna — no, at yours, Mabel. Are you going to pick 
me up I don’t advise it. 

MABEL. I don’t know whether I want to, Jack. To begin 
vnth, which of us is it your lonely soul is in search of? 

JOANNA. Which of us is the fluid one, or the fluidcr one ? 

MABEL. Arc you and I one ? Or arc you and Joanna one ? 
Or arc tlu' three of us two ? 

JOANNA. He wants you to whisper in his eai, Mabel, the 
entrancing poem, ‘ Mabel Purdic.’ Do it. Jack ; there will 
be nothing wrong in it now. 

PURDIE. Rub it in. 

MABEL. When I meet Joanna’s successor 

PURDIE (quailing). No, no, Mabel, none of that. At least 

K 
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credit me with having my eyes open at last. T here will be no 
more of this. 1 swear it by all that is 

JOANNA {in her excellent imitation of a sheep). Baa-a, he is 
off again. 

PURDiK. Oh ivord, bo I am. 

MABEL. Don’t, Joanna. 

PURDiE {his mind still illumined). She is quite right — I was. 
In my present state of depression — which won’t last — I feel 
there is something in me that will make me go on being the 
same ass, however many chances I get. I haven’t the stuff in 
me to take warning. My whole being is corroded. Shake- 
speare knew what he was talking about — 

‘ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ 

JOANNA. For ‘ dear Brutus ’ we are to read ‘ dear audience,’ 
I suppose ? 

PURDIE. You have it. 

JOANNA. Meaning that we have the power to shape 
ourselves ? 

PURDIE. We have the power right enough. 

JOANNA, But isn’t that rather splendid ? 

PURDIE. For those who have the grit in them, yes. {Still 
seeing with a strange clearness th 7 ^ough the chink the hammer has 
made.) And they are not the dismal chappies ; they are the 
ones with the thin bright faces. {He sits lugubriously by his wife 
and is sony for the first time that she has not married a better man.) 
I am afraid there is not much fight in me, Mabel, but we shall 
see. If you catch me at it again, have the' goodness to whisper 
to me in passing, ‘ Lob’s Wood.’ T hat may cure me for the 
time being. 

MABEL {still certain that she loi^ed him ome hut not so sure 
why). Perhaps I will ... as long as I care to bother. Jack. 
It depends on you how long that is to be. 

JOANNA {to break an awkivard pause). I feel that there is 
hope in that as well as a warning. Perhaps the wood may 
prove to have been useful after all. {This brighter view of the 
situation meets with no immediate response. With her next 
suggestion she reaches harbour.) You know, we arc not people 
worth being sorrowful about — so let us laugh. 
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{The ladies succeed in laughing though not prettily^ hut the 
7nan has been too much shaken.) 

JOANNA {in the middle of her laugh). Wc have forgotten 
the otliers ! 1 wonder what ib happening to them ? 

pijRDiE {reviving). Yes, what about tliern r Have they 
changed ? 

MABEL. I didn’t see any of them in the wood. 

JOANNA. Perhaps wc did see them without knowing them ; 
we didn’t know Jiob. 

PURDIE {daunted). That ’s true. 

JOANNA. Won’t it be delicious to be here to watch them 
when they come back, and sec them waking up — or whatever 
it was we did. 

PiTRDiE. What was it wc did ? I think something tapped 
me on the forehead. 

MABEL {blanching). How do we know the others will come 
back ? 

JOANNA {infected). We doji’t know. How awful ! 

MABEL. Listen ! 

PURDIE. I distinctly hear some one on the stairs. 

MABEL. It will be Matey. 

PURDIE {the chink beginning to close). Be cautious, both of 
you ; don't tell him we have had any . . . odd experience;.. 

{It LT, hoivevcr^ MRS. coade who cofnes doivnstairs in a 
dressing-gown and carrying a candle and her husband's 
muffler.) 

MRS. coADE. So you are back at List. A nice liouse, I must 
say. Where is Coady ? 

PURDIE {taken aback). Coady ! Did he go into the wood, 
too ? 

MRS. coade {placidly). I suppose so. I have been down 
seveial times to look for him. 

MABEL. Coady, too ! 

jOAmi A {seeing visions). I wonder . . . Oh, how dreadful ! 

MRS. COADE. Wliat is dieadful, Joanna ? 

JOANNA {airily). Nothing. I was just wondering what he 
is doing. 

MRS. COADE. Doing ? What should he be doing ? Did 
anything odd happen to you in the wood } 

PURDIE {taking command). No, no, nothing. 
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JOANNA. We just strolled about, and came back. (That 
subject hehig exhausted she points to lob.) Have you noticed 
him } 

MRS. coADE. oil yes j lic lias been like that all the time. 
A sort of stupor, I think ; and sometimes the strangest grin 
conics over his face. 

PURDIE (whictng). Grin ? 

MRS. COADE. Just as if hc were seeing amusing things in his 
sleep. 

PURDIE [guardedly). I dare say he is. Oughtn’t we to get 
Matey to him ? 

MRS. COADE. Matey has gone, too. 

PURDIE. Wha-at ! 

MRS. COADE. At all events he is not in the house. 

JOANNA {yinguay dcdly). Matey ! I wonder who is with 
him, 

MRS. COADE. Must Somebody be with him ? 

JOANNA. Oh no, not at all. 

[jThey arc simultaneously aware that some one outside has 
reached the window.) 

MRS. COADE. I hope it is Coady. 

(The other ladies are too fond of her to share this wish.) 

MABEL. Oh, I liope not. 

MRS. COADE. Why, Mrs. Purdie ? 

JOANNA (coaxingly). Dear Mrs. Coadc, whoever he is, and 
whatever he does, 1 beg you not to be surprised. We feel that 
though we had no unusual experiences in the wood, others may 
not have been so fortunate. 

MABEL. And be cautious, you dear, what you say to them 
before they come to. 

MRS. COADE. ‘ Come Ui ’ t Yon pu///Je me. And Coady 
didn’t have his muffler. 

(Let it be recorded that in their distress for this old lady 
they forget their own misadventures, purdik takes a step 
toward the curtains in a vague desire to shield her ; — a?id 
gets a rich reivard ; he has seen the coming addition to their 
circle.) 

purdie (elated and pitiless). It is Matey ! 

(A butler intrudes who still thinks he is wrapped in fur.) 

JOANNA (encouragingly). Do come in. 
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MATEY. With apologies, ladies and gents. . . . May I ask 
who is host ? 

PURDIE {splashing in the temperature that suits him best). 
A very reasonable request. Third on the left. 

MAi'EY {adnjancing upon lob). Merely to ask, sir, if you can 
direct me to my hotel ? 

( 772 /? sleeper^ s only response is a slight quk)er in one leg,) 
The gentleman seems to be reposing. 

MRS. COADE. It is Lob. 

MATEY. What Is lob, ma’am ? 

MRS. coADE {pleaumtly curiom). Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten .? 

piiRDFE {over-riding her). Anything we can do for you, sir ? 
Just give it a name. 

JOANNA (/;/ the same friendly spirit), I hope you are not 
alone : do say you have some lady friends with you. 

MATEY {with an emphasis on hi^ leading word). My wife is 
with mq. 

JOANNA. His wife ! . . . {If'ith coinmendation) You have 
been quick ! 

MRS. COADE. I didn’t know you were married. 

MATEY. Why should you, madam ? You talk .js if you 
knew me. 

MRS. COADE. Cjood gracious, do you really think I don’t ? 

PURDIE [indicating delicately that she is subject to a certahi 
softening). Sit down, won’t you, my dear sir, and make yourself 
comfy. 

MATEY {acLuslomed of late to such deferential treatment). 
Thank you. But my wife . . . 

JOANNA {hospitably). Yes, bring her in ; we are simply 
djfing to make her acquaintance. 

MATEY. You are very good ; f am much obliged. 

MABEL {as he goes out). Who can she be } 

JOANNA {leaping). Who, who, who ! 

MRS. COADE. But what an extraordinary wood. He doesn’t 
seem to know who he is at all. 

MABEL {soothingly). Don’t worry about that, Coady darling. 
He will know soon enough. 

JOANNA {again finding the bright side). And so will the little 
wif e ! By the way, whoever she is, I hope she is fond of butlers. 
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MABEL i^who has peeped). It is Lady Caroline ! 

JOANNA {leaping again). Oh, joy, joy ! And she was so 
sure she couldn’t take the wrong turning ! 

(lady CAROLINE is evidently still sure of it,) 

MATEY. May I present my wife — Lady Caroline Matey, 

MABEL {gloiving). Flow do you do. 

PURDIE. Your servant. Lady Caroline. 

MRS. coADE. Lady Caroline Matey ! You ? 

LADY CAROLINE {without an r in her). Charmed, I ’m sure. 

]OA^^ A* {neatly). Very pleased to meet any wife of Mr. 
Matey. 

PURDIE {takbig the floor). Allow me. T he Duchess of 
Candelabra. The Ladies Flelena and Matilda M‘Nab.* I am 
the Lord Chancellor. 

MABEL. I have wanted so long to make your acquaintance. 

LADY CAROLINE. Charmed. 

JOANNA {gracefully), ^'hese informal meetings are 
delightful, don’t you ? . 

LADY CAROLINE. Yes, indeed. 

MATEY {the introductions being thus pleasantly concluded). 
And your friend by the lire ? 

PURDLE. I will introduce you to him when you wake up — 
I mean when he wakes up. 

MATEY. Perhaps T ought to have said that I am Ja?nrs 
Matey. 

LADY CAROLINE {the happy creature). The James Matey. 

MATEY, A name not, perhaps, unknown in the world of 
finance. 

JOANNA. F inance ? (3h, so you did take that clerkship in 

the City ! 

MATEY {a little stiffly). I began as a clerk in the City, 
certainly ; and I am not ashamed to admit it. 

MRS. COADE {still groping). Fancy that, now. And did it 
save you ? 

MATEY. Save me, madam ? 

JOANNA. Excuse us — we ask odd questions in this house ; 
we only mean, did that keep you honest ? Or are you still a 
pilferer ? 

LADY CAROLINE {an Outraged swan). Flusband mine, what 
does she mean ? 
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JOANNA. No offence ; I mean a pilferer on a large scale. 

MATEY {remembering certain nervspaper jealousy). If you 
are referring to that Labrador business— or the Working 
Women’s Bank . . . 

PURDiE {after the manner of one who has caught a fly). O-ho, 
got him ! 

JOANNA {bosving). Yes, those are what I meant. 

MATEY {stoutly). There was nothing proved. 

JOANNA {like one calling a meeting). Mabel, Jack, here is 
another of us ! You have gone just the same waj^ again, my 
friend. {Ecstatically) *1 here is more in it, you see, than 
taking the wrong turning ; you would always take the wrong 
turning. {The only fitting comment.) Tra-la-la ! 

LADY CAROLINE. If you are < asting any aspersions on my 
husband, allow me to say that a prouder wife than I does not 
to-day exist. 

MRS. cOADE {tvho finds herself the only clear-headed one). My 
dear, dej be careful. 

MABEL. So long as you are satisfied, dear Lady Caroline. 
But I thought you shrank from all blood that was not blue. 

LADY c;aroi,ine. You thought ? Why should you think 
about me ? I beg to assure you that I adore my Jim., 

{She seeks his arm, but her jiM has encountered the tray 
containing coffee cups and a cake, and his hands close on it 
with a certain intimacy.) 

Whatever are you doing, Jim ? 

MATEY. I don’t understand it, Caroliny ; but somehow I 
feel at home with this in my hands. 

MABEL. ‘ Caroliny ’ ! 

MRS. COADE, Look at me well ; don’t you remember me ? 
. MATEY {musing). I don’t remember you ; but I seem to 
associate you with hard-boiled eggs, {ll'ith conviction) You 
like your eggs hard-boiled. 

PURDIE. Hold on to hard-boiled eggs. She used to tip 
you especially to see to them. 

(matey’s hand goes to his pocket.) 

Yes, that was the pocket. 

lady CAROLINE {xvith dlstaste). Tip ! 

MATEY {without distaste). Tip ! 

PURDIE. Jolly word, isn’t it ? 
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MATEY {raising the tray). It seems to set me thinking. 

LADY CAROLINE (feeling the tap of the hammer). Why is my 
work-basket in this house ? 

MRS. COADE. You are living here, you know. 

LADY CAROLINE. That is what a person feels. But when 
did I come ? It is very odd, but one feels one ought to say 
when did one go. 

piJRDiE. She is coming to with a wush ! 

MATEY (under the hammer). Mr. . . . Purdie ! 

LADY CAROLINE. MrS. Coadc ! 

MATEY. The Guv ’nor ! My clothes ! 

LADY CAROLINE. Oiic is in cveiiiiig dress ! 

JOANNA (charmed to explain). Yo\x will understand clearly 
in a minute, Caroliny. You didn’t really take that clerkship, 
Jim ; you went into domestic service ; but in the essentials you 
haven’t altered. 

PURDIE (pleasantly). I ’ll have my shaving water at 7.30 
sharp, Matey. 

MATEY (mechanically). Very good, sir. 

LADY CAROLINE, Sir ? Midsummer Eve ! 'I'he wood ! 

PURDIE. Yes, hold on to the wood. 

MATEY^. You are . . . you are . . . you arc Lady Caro- 
line Laney ! 

LADY CAROLINE. It is Matey, the butler ! 

MABEL. You seemed quite happy with him, you know, 
Lady Caroline. 

JOANNA (nicely). We won’t tell. 

LADY CAROLINE (subsiding). Caroline Matey ! And I 
seemed to like it ! How horrible ! 

MRS. COADE (expressing a general sentiment). It is rather 
difficult to see what we should do next. , 

MATEY (tentatively). Perhaps if I were to go downstairs ? 

PURDIE. It would be conferring a personal favour on us 

all. 

{fThus eyicouraged matey and his tray resume friendly 

relations with the pantry.) 

LADY CAROLINE {yvith itching fijigers as she glares at lob). It 
is all that wretch’s doing. 

(A quiver from lob’s right leg acknctvledges the compliment. 

The gay music of a pipe U heard from outside.) 
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JOANNA {peeping). Coady ! 

MRS. coADE. Coady ? Why is lie so happy ? 

JOANNA {troubled). Dear, iiold my hand. 

MRS. COADE {suddenly trembling. Won’t he know me ? 

PURDiE {abashed by that soft face). Mrs. Coade, 1 ’m sorry. 
It didn’t so much matter about the likes of us, but for your sake 
I wish Coady hadn’t gone out. 

MRS. COADE. We that have been happily married nearly 
thirty years. 

COADE {popping in buoyantly). May T intrude \ • My name 
is Coade. '^l^hc fact is 1 was playing about in the wood on a 
whistle, and I saw your light. 

MRS. COADE {the only one with the nerve to answer). Playing 
about in the wood with a whistle ? 

COADE {tuith mild dignity). And why not, madam ? 

MRS. COADE. Madam ! Don’t you know me ? 

COADE. I don’t know you. . . . {Studying her) But I wish 

I did. 

MRS. COADE. Do you Why ^ 

COADE. If I may say so, you have a very soft, lovable face. 
{Several persons breathe again.) 

MRS. COADE {inquisitorially). Who was with you^ playing 
whistles in the wood ? {The breathing ceases.) 

COADE. No one was with me. 

{jf?id is resumed.) 

MRS. COADE. No . . . lady ? 

COADE. Certainly not. {fThcn he spoils it.) I am a 
bachelor. 

MRS. COADE. A bachelor ? 

JOANNA. Don’t give way, dear ; it might be much worse. 

^MRS. COADE. A bachelor ! And you arc sure you never 
spoke to me before ? Do think. 

COADE. Not to my knowledge. Never , . . except in 
dreams. 

MABEL {taking a risk). What did you say to her in dreams ? 

COADE. I said, ‘ My dear.’ {This when uttered surprises 
him.) Odd ! 

JOANNA, 'riic darling man ! 

MRS. COADE {wavering). How could you say such things to 
an old woman ? 


R 2 
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COADE {thinking it out). Old ? I didn’t think of you as old. 
No, no, young — with the morning dew on your face — coming 
across a lawn — in a black and green dress — and carrying such 
a pretty parasol. 

MRS. coABE {thril/itig). ^’hat was how he first met me ! 
He used to love me in black and green ; and it wns a pretty 
parasol. Look, 1 am old. ... So it can’t be the same woman. 

COADE (biinking). Old. Yes, 1 suppose so. But it is the 
same soft, lovable face, and the same kind, beaming smile that 
children could warm their hands at. 

MRS. COADE. He always liked my smile. 

PURDiE. So do we all. 

COADE (to himself). Emma. 

MRS. COADE. He hasn’t forgotten my name ! 

COADE. It is sad that we didn’t meet long ago. I think 
I have been waiting for you. 1 suppose we have met too 
late ? You couldn’t overlook my being an old fellow, could 
you, eh ? 

JOANNA. How lovely } he is going to propose to her again. 
Coady, you happy thing, he is wanting the same soft face after 
thirty years. 

MRS. COADE {undoubtedly hopeful). We mustn’t be too sure, 
but I think that is it. (Primly) What is it exactly that you want, 
Mr. Coade ? 

COADE (tmder a lucky star). 1 want to have the right to hold 
the parasol over you. Won’t you be my wife, my dear, and so 
give my long dream of you a happy ending ? 

MRS. COADE (preening). Kisses are not called for at our age, 
Coady, but here is a muffler for your old neck. 

COADE. My muffler j I have missed it. (It is however to 
his forehead that his hand goes. Immediately thereafter he misses 
his sylvan attire.) Why . . . why . . . what . . . who 
. . . how is this ? 

PURDIE (nervously). He is coming to. 

COADE (peeling and righting himself). Lob ! 

(The leg indicates that he has got it.) 

Bless me, Coady, I went into that wood 1 

MRS. COADE. And without your muffler, you that are so 
subject to chills. What arc you feeling for in your pocket ? 

COADE. The whistle. It is a whistle I Gone ! of 
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course it is. It 's rather a pity, but . . . [Jnxious) Have I 
been saying awful things to you ? 

MABEL. You have been making her so proud. It is a 
compliment to our whole sex. You had a second chance, and 
have chosen her, again ! 

COADE. Of course I have. {Crestfalloi.) But I sec I was 
just the same nice old lazy Coady as before ; and I had thought 
that if I had a second chance, I could do things. I have often 
said to you, Coady, that it was owing to my being cursed with 
a competency that I didn’t write my great book. ’But 1 had 
no competency this time, and I haven’t written a word. 

PURDIE {bitterly enough), '^Fhat needn’t make you feel lonely 
in this house. 

MRS. COADE {in a sfnall voice). You seem to have been quite 
happy as an old bachelor, dear. 

COADE. I am surprised at myself, lOmma, but 1 fear I was. 

MRS. COADE {with melancholy perspicacity). 1 wonder if what 
it mcans^ is that you don’t especially need even me. I wonder 
if it means that you are just the sort of amiable creature that 
would be happy anywhere, and anyhow ? 

COADE. Oh dear, can it be as bad as that ! 

JOANNA {a ministering angel she). Certainly not. . It is a 
romance, and I won’t have it looked upon as anything else. 

MRS. COADE. 'Fhank you, Joanna. You will try not to 
miss that whistle, Coady ? 

COADE (getting the footstool for her). You arc all I need. 

MRS. COADE. Yes ; but I am not so sure as 1 used to be that 
it is a great compliment. 

JOANNA. Coady, behave. 

(There is a knock on the zvindow.) 

•PURDIE (peeping). Mrs. Dearth ! (His spirits revive.) 
She is alone. Who would have expected that of her ! 

MABEL. She is a wild one. Jack, but I sometimes thought 
rather a dear ; 1 do hope she has got off cheaply. 

(ALICE comes to them in her dinner gown.) 

PURDIE {the irrepressible). Pleased to see you, stranger. 

ALICE (prepared for ejection). I was afraid such an un- 
ceremonious entry might startle you. 

PURDIE. Not a bit. 

ALICE (defiant). I usually enter a house by the front door. 
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PURDiE. I have heard that such is the swagger way. 

ALICE [simpering). So stupid of me. 1 lost in the 

wood . . . and . . . 

JOANNA [genially). Of course you did. But never mind 
that ; do tell us your name. 

LADY CAROLINE [emerging again). Yes, yes, your name. 

ALICE. Of course, I am the Honourable Mrs. Finch- 
Fallowc. 

LADY CAROLINE. Of course, of coursc ! 

pURDiE.*^ I hope Mr. Finch-Fallowc is very well ? We 
dfin’t know him personally, but may we have the pleasure of 
seeing him bob up presently ? 

ALICE. No, I am not sure where he is. 

LADY CAROLINE [yvith point). 1 wonder if the dear clever 
police know ? 

ALICE [imprudently). No, they don’t. 

[It is a very secondary matter to her. This woman of 
calamitous fires hears and sees her tormentors chiefly as the 
probable owners of the cake zvhich is standing on that tray.) 
So awkward, 1 gave my sandwiches to a poor girl and her 
father whom I met in the wood, and now . . . isn’t it a nuisance 
— I am quite hungry. [So far zvith a mincing bravado.) 
May I ? 

[Without zvaiting for consent she falls to upon the cake ^ 
looking over it like one ready to fight them for it.) 

PURDIE [sobered again). Poor soul. 

LADY CAROLINE. We are so anxious to know whether you 
met a friend of ours in the wood — ^a Mr. Dearth. Perhaps 
you know him, too ? 

ALICE. Dearth ? I don’t know any Dearth. 

MRS. COADE. Oh dear, what a wood ! 

LADY CAROLINE. He is quitc a front-door sort of man ; 
knocks and rings, you know. 

PURDIE. Don’t worry her. 

ALICE [gnawing). I meet so many ; you sec I go out a great 
deal. I have visiting-cards — printed ones. 

LADY CAROLINE. How Very distingue. Perhaps Mr. 
Dearth has painted your portrait ; he is an artist. 

ALICE. Very likely ; they all want to paint me. I dare say 
that is the man to whom I gave my sandwiches. 
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MRS. COADE. But I thought you said he had a daughter ? 

ALICE. Such a pretty girl ; 1 gave her half a crown. 

COADE. A daughter ? That can’t be Dearth, 

PURDiE {darkly). Don’t be too sure. Was the man you 
speak of a rather chop-fallen^ gone-to-seed sort of person ? 

ALICE. No, I thought him such a jolly, attractive man. 

COADE. Dearth jolly, attractive ! oh no. Did he say 
anything about his wife } 

LADY CAROLINE. Y es, do try to remember if he mentioned 
her. 

ALICE {snapping). No, he didn’t. 

PURDIE. He was far from jolly in her time. 

ALICE {with a?t archness for which the cake is responsible). 
Perhaps that was the lady’s fiiult. 

{fVhe last of the adventurers draws nigh, carolling a Fre7uh 
song as he comes.) 

COADE. Dearth’s voice. He sounds quite merry ! 

jOANjjA {protecting). Alice, you poor thing. 

PURDIE. This is going to be horrible. 

{A cl ear- eyed man of lusty gait comes in.) 

DEARTH. I am sorry to bounce in oii you in this way, but 
really I have an excuse. 1 am a painter of sorts, and , . . 

{He sees he has brought some strange discomfort here.) 

MRS. COADE. I must say, Mr. Dearth, I am delighted to see 
you looking so well. Like a new man, isn’t he ? 

{No one dares to answer.) 

DEARTH. I am certainly very well, if you care to know. 
But did I tell you my name ? 

JOANNA {for some 07 ie has to speak). No, but — but we have 
an instinct in this house. 

• DEARTH. Well, it doesn’t matter. Here is the situation ; 
my daughter and I have just met in the wood a poor woman 
famishing for want of food. We were as happy as grigs our- 
selves, and the sight of her distress rather cut us up. Can you 
give me something for her ? Why are you looking so startled ? 
{Seeing the remains of the cake) May I have this ? 

{A shrinkmg move?nent from one of them dratvs his attention.^ 
and he recognises in her the woman of who/n he has been 
speaking. He sees her in fine apparel and he gro%vs stern.) 
I feel I can’t be mistaken ; it was you I met in the^wood ? 
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Have you been playing some trick on me ? (To the others) It 
was for her I wanted the food. 

ALICE (her hand guarding the place where his gift lies). Have 
you come to take back the money you gave me ? 

DEARTH. Your dres5 ! You were almost in rags when I 
saw you outside. 

ALICE (fright e7ted as she discovers how she is now attired). I 
don’t . . . understand . . . 

coADE (gravely enough). For that matter, Dearth, I dare say 
you were different in the wood, too. 

(dearth sees his own clothing.) 

DEARTH. What . . . ! 

ALICE (frightetied). Where am I ? (To mrs. coade) I 
seem to know you ... do I ? 

MRS. COADE (motherly). \ cs, you do ; hold my hand^ and 
you will soon remember all about it. 

JOANNA. I am afraid, Mr. Dc^arth, it is harder for you than 
for the rest of us 

PURDIE (looking away). I wish T could help you, but I 
can’t ; I am a rotter. 

MABEL. We are awfully sorry. Don’t you remember . . . 
Midsumyier Kve ? 

DEARi'ii (controlling himself). Midsummer Eve ? This 
room. Yes, this room. . . . You . . . was it you ? . . . were 
going out to look for something. . . . I'he tree of knowledge, 
wasn’t it ? Somebody wanted me to go, too. . . . Who was 
that ? A lady, I think. . . . Why did she ask me to go What 
was I doing here ? I was smoking a cigar. ... I laid it down, 
there. . . . (He finds the cigar.) Who was the lady ? 

ALICE (feebly). Something about a second chance. 

MRS. COADE. Yes, you poor dear, you thought you could 
make so much of it. 

DEARTH. A lady who didn’t like me — (With conviction.) 
She had good reasons, too — ^but what were they . . . ? 

ALICE. A little old man ! He did it. What did he do ? 
(The hammer is raised.) 

DEARTH. I am ... it is coming back — I am not the man 
I thought myself. 

ALICE. I am not Mrs. Finch-Fallowe. Who am I ? 

DEARTH (staring at her). You were that lady. 
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ALICE. It is you — my husband ! 

{She is ove7ro?ne,) 

MRS. COADE. My dear, you are much better off, so far as 
I can see, than if you were Mrs. Fiiich-Fallowe. 

ALICE (with passionate hmvled^c). Yes, yes indeed ! 
(Looking at dearth) But he isn’t. 

DEARTH. Alice ! . . . I (Up tries to smile.) I didn’t 

know you when I was in the wood with Margaret. She 
. . . she . . . Margaret . . . ! 

(The hammer falls.) 

O my God ! 

(He Luries his face in his hands.) 

ALICE. I wish — f wish 

(She presses his shoulder fiercely and then stalks out hy 
the door.) 

PURDiE (to LOE, after a time). You old ruffian. 

DEARTH. No, 1 am rather fond of him, our lonely, friendly 
little host. Lob, I thank thee for that hour. 

(The seedy-looking fellow passes from the scene.) 

COADE. Did you see that his hand is shaking again ? 

PURDIE. ^V\\G watery eye has come back. 

JOANNA. And yet they are both quite nice people. 

PURDIE (finding the tragedy of it). VVc are all quite nice 
people. 

MAEEL. If she were not such a savage ! 

PURDIE. I dare say there is nothing the matter with her 
except that she would always choose the wrong man, good 
man or bad man, but the wrong man for her. 

COADE. We can’t change. 

MABEL. Jack says the brave ones can. 

JOANNA. ‘ The ones with the thin bright faces.’ 

MABEL. Then there is liopc for you and me. Jack. 

PURDIE (ignobly). I don’t expect so. 

JOANNA (wandering about the room^ like one reneivmg acquaint- 
ance with it after returning from a journey). Hadn’t we better 
go to bed ^ it must be getting late. 

PURDIE. Hold on to bed. (They all brighten.) 

MATEY (entering). Breakfast is quite ready. 

(They exclahn.) 

LADY CAROLINE. My watcli has stopped. 
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JOANNA. And mine. Just as well^ perhaps ! 

MABEL. I'herc is a smell of coffee. 

(The gloom continues to lift,) 

COADE. Come along, Coady ; I do hope you have not been 
tiring your foot. 

MRS. COADE. I shall give it a good rest to-morrow, dear. 
MATEY. I have given your egg six minutes, ma’am. 

(Our friends set forth once more upon the eternal round. 
The curious joanna remains behind,) 

JOANNA.' A strange experiment, Matey ; does it ever have 
any permanent effect ? 

MATEY (on whom it has had none). So far as I know, not 
often, miss ; but, I believe, once in a while. 

(There is hope in this for the brave one^. If we could wait 
long enough we inight see the dearths breasting their voay 
into the light,) 

He could tell you. 

(The elusive person thus referred to bids respo^nsively^ 
meaning perhaps that none of the others %vill change till 
there is a tap from another ha?nmef\ But when matey 
goes to rout him from his chair he is no longer there. His 
disappearance is no shock to MA^’EY, who shrugs his shoulders 
ana opens the windows to let in the glory of a summer morning. 
The garden has returned^ and our queer little hero is busy at 
%oork among his flo wer's.) 
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The scene is a room in a small Sussex manor house that has 
long been for sale. It is such a silent room that whoever speaks 
first here is a bold one, unless indeed he merely mutters to him- 
self, which they perhaps allow. All of this room’s past which 
can be taken away has gone. Such light as there is comes from 
the only window, which is at the back and is incompletely 
shrouded in sacking. For a moment this is a mellow light, 
and if a photograph could be taken quickly we might find a 
disturbing smile on the room’s fece, perhaps like the Monna 
Lisa’s, which came, surely, of her knowing what only the dead 
should ,know. There are two doors, one leading downstairs ; 
the other is at the back, very insignificant, though it is the centre 
of this disturbing history. 'I'he wall-paper, heavy in the 
adherence of other papers of a still older date, has peeled and 
leans forward here and there in a grotesque bow, as ,men have 
hung in chains ; one might predict that the next sound heard 
here will be in the distant future when another piece of paper 
loosens. Save for two packing-cases, the only furniture is a 
worn easy-chair doddering by the unlit fire, like some foolish 
old man. We might play with the disquieting fancy that this 
room, once warm with love, is still alive but is shrinking from 
observation, and that with our departure they cunningly set to 
again at the apparently never-ending search which goes on in 
some empty old houses. 

Some one is heard clumping up the stair, and the caretaker 
enters. It is not she, however, who clumps ; she has been 
here for several years, and has become sufficiently a part of the 
house to move noiselessly in it. 'I'he first thing we know about 
her is that she does not like to be in this room. She is an 
elderly woman of gaunt frame and with a singular control over 
herself. 'I'here may be some one, somewhere, who can make 
her laugh still, one never knows, but the effort would hurt her 
face. Even the war, lately ended, meant very little to her. 

531 
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She has shown a number of possible purchasers over the house, 
just as she is showing one over it now, with the true caretaker’s 
indifference whether you buy or not. The few duties imposed 
on lier liere she performs conscientiously, but her greatest 
capacity is for sitting still in the dark. Her work over, her 
mind a blank, she sits thus rather than pay for a candle. One 
knows a little more about life when he knows the Mrs. Oterys, 
but she herself is unaware that she is peculiar, and probably 
thinks that in some such way do people in general pass the hour 
before bedtime. Nevertheless, though saving of her candle 
ill other empty houses, she always lights it on the approach of 
evening in this one. 

The man who has clumped up the stairs in her wake is a 
young Australian soldier, a private, such as in those days you 
met by the dozen in any London street, slouching along it 
forlornly if alone, with sudden stoppages to pass the time (in 
which you ran against him), or in affable converse with a young 
lady. In his voice is the Australian tang that became such a 
friendly sound to us. He is a rough fellow, sinewy, with the 
clear eye of the man with the axe whose chief life-struggle till 
the war came was to fell trees and see to it that they did not 
crash dovyn on him. Mrs. Otery is showing him the house, 
which he has evidently known in other days, but though 
interested he is unsentimental and looks about him with a 
tolerant grin. 

MRS. OTERY. This was the drawing-room, 

HARRY. Not it, no, no, never. T'his wasn’t the drawing- 
room, my cabbage ; at least not in my time. 

MRS. OTERY {indifferently), I only came here about three 
years ago and I never saw the house furnished, but I was told 
to say this was the drawing-room. {With a flicker of spirit) 
And I would thank you not to call me your cabbage. 

HARRY {whom this kind of retort helps to put at his ease). No 
offence. It ’s a French expression, and many a happy moment 
have I given to the mademoiselles by calling them cabbages. 
But the drawing-room ! I was a little shaver when I was 
here last, but I mind we called the drawing-room the Big Room ; 
it wasn’t a little box like this. 

MRS. OTERY. Tliis is the biggest room in the house. {She 
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quotes drearily from some advertisement tvhich is probably 
hanging in rags on the gate.) Specially charming is the 
drawing-room with its superb view of the Downs. This 
room is upstairs and is approached by 

HARRY. By a stair, containing some romantic rat-holes. 
Snake's, whether it ’s the room or not, it strikes cold ; there is 
something shiversome about it. 

{For the first time she gives him a sharp glance.) 

I ’ve shivered in many a shanty in Australy, and thought of the 
big room at home and the warmth of it. 'I'he warmth ! And 
now this is the best it can do for the prodigal when he returns 
to it expecting to see that calf done to a turn. We live and 
learn, missis. 

MRS. OTF.RY. We Hve, at any rate. 

HARRY. Well said, my cabbage. 

MRS. OTERY. 'Fhank you, my rhododendron. 

HARRY {cheered). I like your spirit. You arid me would 
get on great if I had time to devote to your amusement. But, 
see here, I can make sure whether this was the drawing-room. 
If it was, there is an apple-tree outside there, with one of its 
branches scraping on the window. I ought to know, for it 
was out at the window down that apple-tree to the ground 
that I slided one dark night when I was a twclvc-yeaV-old, ran 
away from home, the naughty blue-eyed angel that 1 was, and 
set off to make my fortune on the blasted ocean. The fortune, 
my — my lady friend — has still got the start of me, but the 
apple-tree should be there to welcome her darling boy. 

{He pulls dozvn the sacking, which lets a little more light 
into the room. W e see that the windotv, tvhich / caches 
to the floor, opens outwards. There were probably long 
ago steps from it down into the garden, hut they are gone 
now, and gone too is the apple-tree.) 

I ’ve won ! No tree : no drawing-room. 

MRS. OTERY. I have heard tell there was once a tree there ; 
and you can see the root if you look down. 

HARRY. Yes, yes, I see it in the long grass, and a bit of the 
seat that used to be round it. This is the drawing-room right 
enough, Harry, my boy. 'I'herc were blue curtains to that 
window, and I used to hide behind them and pounce out upon 
Robinson Crusoe. 'I'here was a sofa at this end, and I had 
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my first lessons in swimming on it. You are a fortunate 
woman, my petite, to be here drinking in these moving memories. 
There used to be a peacock, too. Now, what the hell could a 
peacock be doing in this noble apartment ? 

MRS. OTEKY. I liavc becii told a cloth used to hang on the 
wall here, tapestries they ’re called, and that it had pictures of 
peacocks on it. I dare say that was your p('acock. 

HARRY. Gone, even my peacock ! And 1 could have 
sworn 1 used to pull the feathers out of its tail, "i'he clock was 
in this corn,er, and it had a wheezy little figure of a smith that 
used to come out and strike the hour on an anvil. My old 
man used to wind that clock up every night, and I mind his 
rage when he found out it was an eight-day clock. 'The padre 
had to reprove him for swearing. Padre ^ What ’s the 
English for padre ? Damme, I ’m forgetting my own 
language. Gh yes, parson. Is he in the land of the 
living still ? I can see him clear, a long thin man with a 
hard sharp face. He was always quarrelling about j^ictures 
he collected. 

MRS. OTERY. 'Ehc parsoii here is a very old man, but he is 
not tall and thin, he is little and roundish with a soft face and 
white whiskers. 

HARRY*. Whiskers i I can’t think he had whiskers. 
{Ruminating) Had he whiskers ? Stop a bit, 1 believe it is his 
wife 1 ’m thinking about. I doubt I don’t give satisfaction as a 
sentimental character. Is there any objection, your ladyship, 
to smoking in the drawing-room r 

MRS. OTERY {ungraciously). Smoke if you want. 

{He hacks into a cake of tobacco with a large clasp knife.) 
That ’s a fearsome-looking knife. 

HARRY. Useful in trench warfare. It ’s not a knife, it 
a visiting-card. You leave it on favoured parties like this. 

{He casts it at one of the packing-cases ^ and it sticks quiver- 
ing in the wood.) 

MRS. OTERY. Were you an officer ? 

HARRY. For a few minutes now and again. 

MRS. OTERY. You ’re playing with me. 

HARRY. Y ou ’re so irresistible. 

MRS. OTERY. Do you Want to sec the other rooms ? 

HARRY. I was fondly hoping you would ask me that. 
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MRS. OTERY. Come along, then. [She wants to lead him 
downstidrs, but the little door at the hack has caught his eye,) 

HARRY. What does that door open on ? 

MRS. OTERY [avoiding looking at it). Nothing, it ’s just a 
cupboard door. 

HARRY [considering her). Who is pli^ying with me now ? 

MRS. o'j ERY. I don’t know what you mean. Come this way. 

HARRY [fiot budging), I ’ll explain what I mean. 'I hat 
door — it ’s coming back to me — it leads into a little dark 
passage. 

MRS. OTERY. That ’b all. 

HARRY. '^I'hat can’t be all. Who ever heard of a passage 
wandering about by itself in a respectable house ! It leads — 
yes — to a single room, and the door of the room faces this way. 

[He opens the door^ and a door beyond is disclosed,) 

Inhere ’s a memory for you ! But what the hell made you 
want to deceive me ? 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s of iio conscqueiicc. 

HARRY. I think — yes — the room in there has two stone 
windows — ^and wooden rafters. 

MRS, OTERY. It ’s the oldest part of the house. 

HARRY. It comes back to me that I used to sleep there. 

MRS. OTERY. I'liat may be. If you ’ll come down with 
me 

HARRY. I ’m curious to see that room first. 

[She bars the way,) 

MRS. OTERY [thin'-Uppcd and determined). You can’t go in 
there. 

HARRY. Your reasons ? 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s — locked. I tell you it ’s just an empty 

r,oom. 

HARRY. 'Fhere must be a key. 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s loSt. 

HARRY. Queer your anxiety to stop me, when you knew 
I would find the door locked. 

MRS. OTERY. Sometimes it ’s locked 5 sometimes not. 

HARRY. Is it not you that locks it ? 

MRS. OTERY [reluctantly). It ’s never locked, it ’s held. 

HARRY. Who holds it ? 

MRS. OTERY [in a little outburst). Quiet, man. 
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HARRY. You Ve all shivering. 

MRS. OTERV. I ’ni not. 

HARRY {ctmniugly). I suppose you arc just shivering because 
the room is so chilly. 

MRS. OTERY { falling into the trap), ^l liat \s it. 

HARRY. So you are shivering ! 

{She fnakes no ansiver^ and he reflects with the help of his 
pipe.) 

May I put a light to these bits of sticks 

MRS. OTERY. If you Hkc. My orders arc to have fires 
once a week. 

{He lights the twigs in the fireplace, and they burn up easily, 
hut will he ashes in a few ?ninutes.) 

You can’t have the money to buy a house like this. 

HARRY. Not me. It was just my manly curiosity to see 
the old home that brought me. I ’m for Australy again. 
{Suddenly turning on her) What is wrong with this house ? 

MRS. OTERY {on her guard). There is nothing wrong with it. 
HARRY. Then how is it going so cheap i 
MRS. OTERY. It ’s — ill bad repair. 

HARRY, Why has it stood empty so long ? 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s — far from a town. 

harrV. What made the last tenant leave in such a hurry f 
MRS. o'l’ERY {wetting her lips), \"ou have heard that, have 
you .? Gossiping in the village, I suppose .? 

harry. I have heard some other things as well. I have 
heard they had to get a caretaker from a distance, because no 
woman hereabout would live alone in this house. 

MRS. OTERY. A pack o’ cowards. 

harry. I have heard that that caretaker was bold and 
buxom when she came, and that now she is a scared woman. 

MRS. OTERY. I ’m llOt. 

HARRY. I have heard she ’s been known to run out into 
the fields and stay there trembling half the night. 

{She does not answer, and he resorts to cunning again.) 

Of course, I see they couldn’t have meant you. Just foolish 
stories that gather about an old house. 

MRS. OTERY {relieved). That ’s all. 

HARRY {quickly.^ as he looks at the little door). What ’s that ? 
(mrs. OTERY screams.) 
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I got you that time ! What was it you expected to see ? 
{No answer.) 

Is it a ghost ? They say it ’s a ghost. What is it gives this 
house an ill name ? 

MRS. OTERY. Usc as bravc words as you like when you have 
gone, but I advise you, my lad, to keep a civil tongue while you are 
here. {In her everyday voice) There is no use showing you the rest 
of the house. If you want to be stepping, I have my work to do. 

HARRY. We iiave got on so nicely, f wonder if you would 
give me a mug of tea. Not a cup, we drink it by the mugful 
where I hail from. 

MRS. OTERY {ungractoiisly). I have no objection. 

HARRY. Since you are so pressing, I accept. 

MRS. OTERY. Comc down, then, to the kitchen. 

HARRY. No, no, I ’m sure the Prodigal got his tea in the 
drawing-room, though what made them make such a fuss about 
that man beats me. 

MRS. OTERY {sullenly). You are meaning to go into that 
room. I wouldn’t if I was you. 

HARRY. If you were me you would. 

MRS. OTERY {closing the little door). Until I have your 
promise 

HARRY {liking the tenacity of her). Very well, I promise — 
unless, of course, she comes peeping out at the handsome 
gentleman. Your ghost has naught to do wi’ me. It’s a 
woman, isn’t it ? 

{Her silence is perhaps an assent.) 

See here, I ’II sit in this chair till you comc back, saying my 
prayers, {Feeling the chair) You ’re clammy cold, old dear. 
It ’s not the ghost’s chair by any chance, is it ? 

, {No answer.) 

You needn’t look so scared, woman ; she doesn’t walk till 
midnight, does she ? 

MRS. OTERY {looking at his knife in the wood). I wouldn’t 
leave that knife lying about. 

HARRY. Oh, come, give the old girl a chance. 

MRS. OTERY. I ’ll not be more than ten minutes. 

HARRY. She can’t do much in ten minutes. 

{Jt which remark mrs. otery fixes him with her eyes and 
departs. 
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HARRY IS now sitting sunk in the chair ^ staring at the fire. 
It goes outy but he remains there motionless ^ and in the 
increasing dusk he ceases to be an intruder. He is now 
part of the room^ the part long waited for ^ come back at last. 
The house is shaken to its foundation by his presence y we may 
conceive a thousand whispers. Then the crafty wcn'k 
begins. The little door at the back opens slowly to the 
extent of a foot. Thus might a breath of wind bloiv it 
if there zvere any zuind. Presently harry starts to his 
feet I convinced that there is some one in the room^ very 
near his knife. He is so sure of the exact spot zvhere she is 
that for a moment he looks noziihere else. 

In that moment the door slozvly closes. He has not seen 
it close^ but he opens it and calls outy ‘ JVho is that? Is any 
one there?' IP ith so7ne distaste he enters the passage 
and tries the inner door^ but zvhether it he locked or held it 
zvill not open. He is about to pocket his knife y then with a 
shrug of bravado sends it quwering back into the zvood — 
for her if she can get it. He returns to the chatty but not 
to close his eyes ; to zvatch and to be zvatched. The room 
i% in a tremble of desire to get started upon that nightly 
travail zvhich can never be completed till this man is here 
to provide the end. 

The figure of harry becomes indistinct and fades from 
sight. IVhen the ha%e lifts zve are looking at the room as 
it was some thv^ty years earlier on the serene afternoon that 
began its troubled story. There are rooms that are alzuays 
smilingy so that you may see thein at it if you peep through 
the keyhole y a7id mrs. murland’s little drazvhig-roo7n is one 
of them. Perhaps these are smiles that she has left lyhig 
about. She leaves mafiy thhigs lying about ; for m^tanrey 
one could deduce the shape of her fro7n studying that co7'ner 
of the sofa zvhich is her favourite seaty and all her garments 
grozv so like her that her zvardrobes are full of herself 
hanging on nails or folded azvay in dt azvers. The pictures 
on her zvalls in tune take on a rese?nblance to her' or hers 
though they rnay be meant to repr'esent a zv at erf ally every 
present given to her assumes some characteristic of the donor y 
and no doubt the necktie she is at present knitting zvill soon 
be able to pass as the person for whom it is being knit. It is 
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only delightful ladies at the most agreeable age who have 
this personal way with their belongings. Among MRS. 
morland’s friends in the room are several of whom we 
have already heard^ such as the blue curtains from which 
HARRY pounced upon the castaway^ the sofa on which he 
had his first swimming lessons, the peacock on the wall, the 
clock with the smart smith ready to step out and strike his 
anvil, and the apple-tree is in full blossom at the open 
window, one of its branches has en)e7i stepped into the room, 
MR. MORLAND ayid the local clergyman are chatting impor- 
tantly about some matter of 7io import a7ice, zvhile MRS. 
MORLAND is 071 her sofa at the other side of the room, co?7iing 
uito the co7iversatio7i occasio7ially with a cough or a click of 
her 7ieedles, which is her clandestine way of telling her 
htdshand not to he so as^e7^tive to his guest. They are all 
?niddle-aged people ivho have found life to be on the zvhoie 
an easy and happy adventure, a7id have done their tratiqnil 
best to make it so for their neighbours. The squire is lean, 
the clergymayi offidl habit, but could you e7iter mto them you 
zvoidd have difficulty in decidmg zvhich zuas clergy7na7i and 
'which wa^ squire ; both can be peppe7y, the same pepper. 
They are he7iigna7it creatures, but could exchange benig- 
nancies zuithout alto i7ig. MRS. mgr r , a n d k7iozvs evoything 
about her husband except that she does nearly all his zvo}^ 
for hhn. She really does 7iot knozv this. His zvork, though 
he rises early to be at it, is }iot Jfiuch larger tha7i a lady^s 
handkerchiej , a7id consists of magisterial duties, with 7iozv 
and then a7i impressizje scene about a tenants cowshed. 
She then makes up his mmd for hhn, a7id is still U7iazvare 
that she is doing it. He has so often heard her say {believ- 
ing it, too) that he difficult to move zvhen 07ice he puts his 
foot down that he accepts himself modestly as a ma7i of this 
character, and never t7des to re7nember zvhen it was that 
he last put dozvn his foot. In the odd talks zvhich the 
happily 77ia7'7ded sometimes hold about the fixture he always 
hopes he zvill he taken first, behig the 77ianagi7ig one, a7id she 
says little beyo7id pressing his haftd, bid pi'ivately she has 
decided that there must be a7ioiher a7'ra7ige7ncnt. Probably 
life at the vicarage is on not dissimilar lines, hut zve can 7 iot 
tell, as zve never 7neet mr. amy’s zvife. MR. amy is even 
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more sociable than MR. morland ; he is reputed to know 
every one in the county^ and has several times fallen off his 
horse because he will salute all passers-by. On his visits to 
London he usually returns depressed because there are so 
many people hi the streets to whom he may not give a friendly 
bow. He likes to read a book if he knows the residence or a 
relative of the author^ and at the play it is far more to him 
to learn that the actress has three children^ one of them down 
ivith measles^ than to follow her histrionic genius. He and 
his host have the pleasant habit of print-collectings and a very 
common scene between them is that which now follows. 
They are bent over the squire^ s latest purchase.) 

MR. AMY. Very interesting. A nice little lot. I must say, 
James, you have the collector’s flair. 

MR. MORLAND. Oh, well, I ’m keen, you know, and when 
I run up to London I can’t rc*sist going a bust in my small way. 
I picked these up quite cheap. 

MR. AMY. The flair. That is what you have. 

MR. MORLAND. Oh, T doil’t ktlOW. 

MR. AMY. Yes, you have, James. You got them at 
Peterkin’s in Dean Street, didn’t you ? Yes, I know you did. 
I saw them there. I wanted them too, but they told me you 
had already got the refusal. 

MR. MORLAND. Sorry to have been too quick for you, 
George, but it is my way to nip in. You have some nice prints 
yourself. 

MR. AMY. I liaven’t got your flair, James. 

MR. MORLAND. I admit I don’t miss much. 

[So far it has been a competition in saintliness.) 

MR, AMY. No. (7^he saint leaves him.) ^ ou missed 

something yesterday at Peterkin’s, though. 

MR. MORLAND. How do you mcaii ? 

MR. AMY. You didn’t examine the little lot lying beneath 
this lot. 

MR. MORLAND. I turned them over ; just a f(‘w odds and 
ends of no account. 

MR. AMY {with horrible complacency). All except one, James. 

MR. MORLAND {twitching). Something good ? 

MR. AMY {at his meekest). Just a little trifle of a Gains- 
borough. 
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MR, MORLAND {^faintly), * What ! You ’ve got it ? 

MR. AMY. I ’vc got it. I am a poor man, but I thought 
ten pounds wasn’t too much for a Gainsborough. 

{The devil flow has them both.) 

MR. MORLAND. 'rcil pOUIlds ! Ib it siglicd ? 

MR. AMY. No, it isn’t signed. 

MR. MORLAND {almost his friend again). Ah ! 

MR. AMY. What do you precisely mean by that ‘ Ah,’ 
James ? Jf it had been signed, could I have got it for ten 
pounds ? You aie always speaking about your* flair ; I 
suppose 1 can have a little flair sometiriKs too. 

MR. MORLAND. I am iiot always speaking about my flair, 
and I don’t believe it is a (Jainsborough. 

MR. AMY {zuith dignity). Please don’t get hot, James. If I 
had thought you would grudge me my little find — which you 
missed — 1 wouldn’t have brought it to show you. 

{IVith shocking exultation he produces a roll oj paper.) 

MR. MORLAND {hacking from it). So that ’s it. 

MR. AMY. This is it. {The squire has to examine it like a 
Christian.) There ! I have the luck this time. 1 hope you 
will have it next, {fThe exultation passes from the one face into 
the other.) 

MR. MORLAND. Interesting, George — quite. But definitely 
not a Gainsborough. 

MR. AMY. I say definitely a Cjainsborough. 

MR. MORLAND. Definitely not a Gainsborough. 

{By this time the needles have entered into the controversy^ 
hut they are disregarded.) 

I should say the woik of a clever amateur. 

MR. AMY. Look at the drawing of the tart and the figure 
beside h. 

MR. MORLAND. Weak and laboured. Look at that liorse. 

MR. AMY. Gainsborough did some very funny horses. 

MR. MORLAND. Granted, but he ne\ei placed them badly. 
That horse destroys the whole balance oi the composition. 

MR. AMY. James, I had no idea you had such a small natuie. 

MR. MORJ,AND. I don’t like that remark ; for your sake I 
don’t like it. No one would have been more pleased than 
myself if you had picked up a Gainsborough. But this ! 
Besides, look at the paper. 
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MR. AMY. What is wrong with' the paper, Mr. Morlaiid ^ 

MR. MORiAND. It is macliitic-madc. Gainsborough was 
in his grave years before that paper was made. 

{After further Inspection mr. amy is convinced against his 
willy and the find is returned to his pocket less carefully 
than it had been produced.) 

Don’t get into a tantrum about it, George. 

MR. AMY {grandly). I am not in a tantrum, and I should be 
obliged if you wouldn’t George me. Smile on, Mr. Morland, 
I congratulate you on your triumph ; you have hurt an old 
friend to the quick. Bravo, bravo. 'Fhank you, Mrs. 
Morland, for a very pleasant visit. Good-day. 

MRS. morland {prepared). 1 shall see you into your coat, 
George. 

MR. AMY. I thank you, Mrs. Morland, but I need no one 
to see me into my coat. Good-day. 

{He goeSy and she blandly follows him. She returns with 
the culprit.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Now whicli of you is to say it first ? 

MR. AMY. James, I am heartily ashamed of myself. 

MR. MORLAND. Gcorgc, I apologise. 

MR. AMY. I quite sec that it isn’t a Gainsborough. 

MR. MORLAND. After all, it ’s certainly in the Gainsborough 
school. 

{They clasp hands sheepishly y but the peacemaker helps the 
situation by shoxving a roguish facCy and mr. amy departs 
shaking a humorous fist at her.) 

MRS. MORLAND. I coughcd SO oftcii, Jamcs ; and you must 
have heard me clicking. 

MR. mori.and. 1 heard all right. Good old George ! 
It "s a pity he has no flair. He might as well order his prints 
by wireless. 

MRS. MORLAND. What is that ? 

MR. MORLAND. Wiieless it’s to be called. There is an 
article about it in that paper. The fellow says that before 
many years have passed we shall be able to talk to ships on 
the ocean. 

MRS. MORLAND {who has resumed her knitting). Nonsense, 
James. 

MR. MORLAND. Of course it ’s nonsense. And yet there is 
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no denying, as he says, that there arc more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

MRS. MORLAND {becoming grave). You and I know that to 
be true, James. 

{For a moment he does not knotu to ivhat she is referring.) 

MR. MORLAND {edging aivay from trouble). Oh, that. My 
dear, that is all dead and done with long ago. 

MRS. MORLAND {thankfully). Yes. But sometimes when I 
look at Mary Rose — so happy 

MR. MORLAND. She will iicver know anything ab«ut it. 

MRS. MORLAND. No, indeed. But some day she will fall 
in love 

MR. MORLAND {y’origgUng). 'I'hat infant ! Fanny, is it wise 
to seek trouble before it comes ? 

MRS. MORLAND. She caii’t marry, James, without your first 
telling the man. We agreed. 

MR. MORLAND. Yes, I supppose I iiiust — though I ’m not 

certain I ought to. Sleeping dogs Still, I ’ll keep my 

word, I il tell him everything. 

MRS. MORLAND. Poor Mary Rose. 

MR. MORLAND {manfully). Now then, none of that. Where 
is she now ? 

I 

MRS. MORLAND. Dowii at the boat-house with Simon, I 
think. 

MR. MORLAND. That is all right. Let her play about with 
Simon and the like. It may make a tomboy of her, but it will 
keep young men out of her head. 

{She wonders at his obtuseness.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Y o\x Still think of Simon as a boy ? 

MR. MORLAND. Bless the womaii, he is only a midshipman. 

MRS. MORLAND. A sub-lieutenant now. 

MR. MORLAND. Same thing. Why, Fanny, I still tip him. 
At least I did a year ago. And he liked it : " Thanks no end, 
you arc a trump,’ he said, and then slipped behind the screen 
to sec how much it was. 

MRS. MORLAND. Hc is a Very delightful creature ; but he 
isn’t a boy any more. 

MR. MORLAND. It ’s iiot iiicc of you to put sucli idcas into 
my head. I ’ll go down to the boat-house at once. If this 
new invention was in working order, Fanny, I could send him 
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packing without rising from my seat. I should simply say from 
this sofn, ‘ Is my little Mary Rose there i ’ 

(To their surprise there is an answer frotn mary rose 
unseen,) 

MARY ROSE (/;/ a voice more quaking than is its wont), 1 ’m 
here. Daddy. 

MR. MORLAND (lising), Wlicrc arc you, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. 1 am in the applc-trec. 

(mrs. morland smiles aiid is going to the whidoWy but her 
husha^id checks her tvith a further exhibition of the marvel 
of the future.) 

MR. MORLAND. What aic you doing in the apple-tree, 
hoyden ? 

MARY ROSE. 1 ’ll! hiding. 

MR. MORLAND. F I'Om SilllOll ? 

MARY ROSE. No , I ’m iiot burc whom 1 'm hiding from. 
From myself, I think. Daddy, I ’m frightened. 

MR. MORLAND. What lias frightened you ? Simon ? 

MARY ROSE. Y cs — partly. 

MR. MORLAND. Who clsC ? 

MARY ROSE. I am most afraid of my daddy. 

MR. MORLAND (rather flattered). Of me ? 

(If there is anything strange about this girl of eighteen who 
steps from the tree into the rooin^ it is an elusiveness of which 
she is unaware. It has remained hidden froin her girl 
friendsy though in the after years y in the brief spate before 
they forget hery they will probably sayy because oj what 
happened y that there was always somcthhig a little odd about 
MARY ROSE. This oddfiess might he expressed thus, that the 
happiness and glee of which she is almost overfull kno%{) of 
another aiU ibute of her that never plays with the?n. . 

Time ts nothing splendid about mary rush, never can 
she become one of those secret women so much less innocent 
than she, yet perhaps so much sweeter in the kernel, who 
are the bane or glory, or the banc and glory, of greater lovers 
than she could ever understand. She is just a rare and lovely 
flower, far less fitted than those others for the tragic role. 

She butts her head into mrs. morland with a childish 
impulsiveness that might over-throw a less accustomed 
bosom.) 
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MARY ROSE {telling everything). Mother ! 

MR. MORLAND. You don’t Hieau that anything has really 
frightened you, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. I am not sure. Hold me tight. Mother. 

MRS. MORLAND. Darling, has Simon been disturbing you ? 

MARY ROSE [liking this way of putting it). \ es, he has. It 
is all Simon’s fault. 

MR, MORLAND. But you suid you wer(‘ afraid even of me. 

MARY ROSE. You ai'C the only one. 

MR. MORLAND. Is tliis somc game Where is Simon ? 

MARY ROSE {in little mouthfuls). He is at the foot of the tree. 
He is not coming up by the tree. He wants to come in by the 
door. That shows how important it is. 

MR. MORLAND. What is ? 

MARY ROSE. You See, his leave is up to-morrow, and he — 
wants to see you, Daddy, before he goes. 

MR. MORLAND. I aiu surc he does. And I know why. 
I told ypu, Fanny. Mary Rose, do you sec my purse lying 
about ? 

MARY ROSE. Your pursc. Dad ? 

MR. MORLAND. Yes, you gosHng. 'I'here is a tiver in it, 
and that is what Master Simon wants to see me about. , 

(mary ROSE again seeks her mother^ s h east.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Oh, James ! Dearest, tell me what 
Simon has been saying to you ; whisper it, mv love. 

(mary rose whispers,) 

Y cs, I thought it was that. 

MARY ROSE. I am frightened to tell Daddy. 

MRS. MORLAND. Jauics, you may as well be told bluntly ; 
it isn’t your fiver that Simon wants, it is your daughter. 

• (mr. MORLAND is aghusty and mary rose rashes into his 
arms to help him in this terrible hour.) 

MARY ROSE {as the injured pa}ty). You will scold him, 
won’t you. Dad ? 

MR. MORLAND {vaifily trying to push hei Jro?n him). By — by 
— ^by the — by all that is horrible I ’ll do more than scold him . 
I'hc puppy, I ’ll— I ’ll 

MARY ROSE {entreating). Not more than scold him, 
Daddy — not more. Mary Rose couldn’t bear it if it was 
more. 
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MR. MORLAND {blankly). You are not in love with Simon, 
are you ? 

MARY ROSE. Oh-h-h-h ! 

{She makes little runnings from the 07ie parent to the other ^ 
carrying kisses for the wounds,) 

Daddy, I am so awfully sorry that this has occurred. Mummy, 
what can wc do ? {She dies.) 

MRS. MORLAND {soothuig het‘). My own, my pet. But he 
is only a boy, Mary Rose, just a very nice boy. 

MARY ROSR {awed). Mother, that is the wonderful, wonder- 
ful thing. He was just a boy — 1 quite understand that — he 
was a mere boy till to-day ; and then, Daddy, he suddenly 
changed ; all at once he became a man. It was while he was 
— telling me. You will scarcely know him now, Mother. 

MRS. MORLAND. Darling, he breakfasted with us ; I think 
I shall know him still. 

MARY ROSE. He is quite ditferont from breakfast-time. 
He doesn’t laugh any more, he would never think of capsizing 
the punt intentionally now, he has grown so grave, so manly, 
so — so protective,^ he thinks of everything now, of freeholds 
and leaseholds, and gravel soil, and hot and cold, and the hire 
system. , 

{She cries again ^ hut her eyes are sparkling through the rain,) 

MR. MORLAND {ivith sph'it). He lias got as far as that, has 
he ! Does he propose that this marriage should take place 
to-morrow ? 

MARY ROSE {cage) to softcfi the blow), ()Ji no, not for quite 
a long time. At earliest, not till his nrM 

MRS. MORLAND. Mary Rose ! 

MAR\ ROSE. He is wjliting down thtre. Mummy. May 
1 bring him in ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Of course, dcarcst. 

MR. MORLAND. Don’t coiue with him, though. 

MARY ROSE. Oil ! {She woudef's what this means,) You 
know how shy Simon is. 

MR. MORLAND. I do IlOt. 

MRS. MORLAND. Your father and J must have a talk with 
him alone, you see. 

MARY ROSE. I — I suppose SO. Hc SO waiits to do the right 
thing. Mother. 
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MRS. MORLAND. I aiii Slire he does. 

MARY ROSE. Do you mind my going upstairs into the apple- 
room and sometimes knocking on the floor ? I think it would 
be a help to him to know I am so near by. 

MRS. MORLAND. It would be a help to all of us, my 
sweet. 

MARY ROSE {plaintively). You — you won’t try to put him 
against me, Daddy ? 

MR. MORLAND. I would try my hardest if I thought I had 
any chance. 

{When she has gone they are a somewhat forlorn pair.) 
Poor old mother ! 

MRS. MORLAND. Poor old father ! '"I herc couldn’t be a 

nicer boy, though. 

MR. MORLAND. No, but {He has a distressing thought.) 

MRS. MORLAND {qidctly). Ycs, there ’s that. 

MR. MORi.AND. It got Die Oil the quick when she said, 
You won’t try to put him against me, Daddy ’ — because that 
is just what 1 suppose I have got to do. 

MRS. MORLAND. tie lllUSt bc told. 

MR. MORLAND {weakly), Fanny, let us keep it to our- 
selves. 

MRS. MORLAND. It would iiot be fair to him. 

MR. MORLAND. No, it Wouldn’t. {Testily) He will be an 
ass if it bothers him. 

MRS. MORLAND {thnidly). Yes. 

(siMON comes in^ a manly youth of tzuenty-three in naval 
uniform. Whether he has changed ?nuch since breakfast- 
fhne we have no means of determinings but he is sufficiently 
attractive to make o?ie hope that there xvill he no further 
change in the immediate future. He seems younger even 
than his years because he is trying to look as if a decade or 
so had passed since the incident of the boat-house and he were 
now a married ?nan of approved standing. He has come 
with honeyed words upon his lipSy but suddenly finds that 
he i^ in the dock. His judges survey him silently ^ and he 
can only reply with an idiotic but perhaps ingratiating 
laugh.) 

SIMON. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! {He ceases un- 
comfortably^ like one who has made his statement.) 
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MR. MORLAND. You will need to say more than that, you 
know, Simon, to justify your conduct. 

MRS. MOREAND. Oh, Simon, how could you ! 

SIMON {with a sinking). It seems almost like stealing. 

MR. MORLAND. It is Stealing. 

SIMON (^prudently), Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

[Fro7n the ceiling the} e comes a gentle tappings ns from a 
senior officer who is hidicnting that England expects her 
lieutenant this day to do his duty, simon inflates.) 

It^is beasdy hard on you, of course ; but if you knew what 
Mary Rose is ! 

MRS. MORLAND {pardonably). We feel that even we know 
to some extent what Mary Rose is. 

SIMON {tacking). Yes, rathcu* ; and so you can sec how it 
has come about. {This effort cheers him.) 1 would let myself 
be cut into little chips for her ; I should almost like it. {With 
a brief glance at his misspent youth.) Perhaps you have thought 
that I was a rather larky sort in the past ? 

MR. MORLAND {sarcastically). We see an extraordinary 
change in you, Simon. 

SIMON {eagerly). Have you noticed that ? Mary Rose has 
noticed it too. 'fhat is niy inner man coming out. {Carefully) 
'I'o some young people marriage is a thing to be entered on 
lightly, but that is not my style. What 1 want is to give up 
larks, and all that, and insure my life, and read the political 
articles. 

{Further knocking from above reinhids him of something 
else.) 

Yes, and I promise you it won’t be like losing a daughter but 
like gaining a son. 

MRS. MORLAND. Did Mary Rose tell you to say that ? 

SIMON {guiltily). Well another 

thing, I should consider it well worth being married to Mary 
Rose just to have you, Mrs. Morland, for a inother-in-law. 

MR. MORLAND {pleased). Well said, Simon ; I like you the 
better for that. 

MRS. MORLAND {a demon). Did she tell you to say that also ? 

SIMON. Well At any rate, never shall I forget the 

respect and affection I owe to the parents of my beloved wife, 

MR. MORLAND. She is not your wife yet, you know. 
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SIMON {handsomely). No, she isn’t. But can she be ? 
Mrs. Morland, can she be ? 

MRS. MORLAND. That is as may be, Simon. It is only a 
possible engagement that we are discussing at present. 

SIMON. Yes, yes, of course. [Becoming more dijffictdt to 
resist as his reason goes.) I used to be careless about money, 
but I have thought of a trick of writing the word Economy in 
the inside of my watch, so that 1 ’ll see it every time I wind up. 
My people 

MR. MORLAND. Wc like tlieiu, Simon. 

{The tapping is resumed.) 

SIMON. I don’t know whether you have noticed a sound 
from up above .? 

MR. MORLAND. I did think I heard something. 

SIMON. That is Mary Rose in the apple-room. 

MRS. MORLAND. No ! 

SIMON. Yes 5 she is doing that to help me. I promised 
to knock back as soon as I thought things were going well. 
What do you say ? May I ? 

{He gives them an i?npIoring looky and mounts a chah\ part 
of a fishing-rod in his hand.) 

MR. MORLAND {an easy road in sight). I think, Fanny, he 
might ? 

MRS. MORLAND {hravcr). No. {f Tremulously) There is a 
little thing, Simon, that Mary Rose’s father and I feel we ought 
to tell you about her before — ^before you knock, my dear. It 
is not very important, I think, but it is something she doesn’t 
know of herself, and it makes her a little different from other 
giris. 

SIMON {alighting — sharply). 1 won’t believe anything against 

Mary Rose. 

MRS. MORLAND. We have nothing to tell you against her. 

MR. MORLAND. It is just Something that happened, Simon. 
She couldn’t help it. It hasn’t troubled us in the least for years, 
but we always agreed that she mustn’t be engaged before we 
told the man. We must have your promise, before we tell 
you, that you will keep it to yourself. 

SIMON {frowning). I promise. 

MRS. MORLAND. You must ncvcr speak of it even to 
her. 
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SIMON. Not to Mary Rose ? I wish you would say quickly 
what it is. 

(They are mw sitting round the little table,) 

MR. MORLAND. It Can’t be told quite in a word. It hap- 
pened seven years ago, when Mary Rose was eleven. We were 
in a remote part of Scotland — in the Outer Hebrides. 

SIMON. I once went on shore there from the Gadfly,^ very 
bleak and barren, rocks and rough grass, I never saw a tree. 

MR. MORL/vND. It is mostly like that, 'rhere is a whaling- 
station. We went because I was fond of fishing. I haven’t 
had the heart to fish since. Quite close to the inn where we 
put up there is — a little island. 

sees that little island so clearly that he forgets to go on.) 

MRS. MORLAND. It is quitc a small island, Simon, unin- 
habited, no sliecp even. I suppose there are only about six 
acres of it. There are trees there, quitc a number of them, 
Scotch firs and a few rowan-trees, — they have red berries, you 
know. There seemed to us to be nothing very particular 
about the island, unless, perhaps, that it is curiously complete 
in itself. There is a tiny pool in it that might be called a lake, 
out of which a stream flows. It has hillocks and a gladt‘, a sort 
of miniature land. That was all we noticed, though it became 
the most dreaded place in the world to us. 

MR. MORLAND {considerately). I can tell him without your 
being here, Fanny. 

MRS. MORLAND. 1 prefer to stay, Janies. 

MR. MORLAND. I fishcd a great deal in the loch between 
that island and the larger one. I'lie sea-trout were wonderful. 
I often rowed Mary Rose across to the island and left her there 
to sketch. She was fond of sketching in those days, we thought 
them pretty things. 1 could see her from the boat most of rhe 
time, and we used to wave to each other. Then I would go 
back for her when I stopped fishing. 

MRS. MORLAND. I didn’t oftcii go with them. We didn’t 
know at the time that the natives had a superstition against 
landing on the island, and that it was supposed to resent this. 
It had a Gaelic name which means ‘ The Island that Likes to 
be Visited.’ Mary Rose knew nothing of this, and she was 
very fond of her island. She used to talk to it, call it her 
darling, things like that. 
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SIMON {restless). Tell me what happened. 

MR. MORLAND. It was OH what was to be our last day. I 
had landed her on this island as usual, and in the early evening 
I pulled across to take her off. From the boat I saw her, 
sitting on a stump of a tree that was her favourite seat, and she 
waved gaily to me and I to her. Then T rowed over, with, of 
course, my back to her. I had less than a hundred yards to go, 
but, Simon, when I got across she wasn’t there. 

SIMON. You seem so serious about it. She was hiding 
from you ? 

MRS. MORLAND. She wasii’t on the island, Simon. 

SIMON. But — ^but — oh, but 

MR. MORLAND. Don’t you think 1 searched and searched ? 

MRS. MORLAND. All of US. No oiic ill thc village went 
to bed that night. It was then we learned how they feared 
the island. 

MR. MORLAND. 'File little pool was dragged. There was 
nothing we didn’t try \ but she was gone. 

SIMON {distressed), I can’t — there louldn’t — but never 
mind that. Tell me how you found her. 

MRS. MORLAND. It was the twentieth day after she dis- 
appeared, 'Pweiity days ! 

SIMON. Some boat ? 

MR. MORLAND. There was nu boat but mine. 

SIMON. Tell me. 

MRS. MORLAND. Tile Search had long been given up, but 
we couldn’t come away. 

MR. MORLAND. 1 was waiidcring one day along the shore 
of the loch, you can imagine in what state of mind. I stopped 
and stood looking across the water at the island, and, Simon, 1 
saw her sitting on the tree-trunk sketching. 

MRS. MORLAND. Mary Rose ! 

MR. MORLAND. She waved to me and went on sketching. 
I — I waved back to her. I got into the boat and rowed across 
just in the old way, except that I sat facing her, so that I could 
see her all the time. When I landed, the first thing she said 
to me was, ‘ Why did you row in that funny way, Dad ? ’ 
'Then I saw at once that she didn’t know anything had happened. 

SIMON. Mr. Morland ! How could ? Where did 

she say she had been ? 
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MRS. MORLAND. She didn’t know she had been anywhere, 
Simon. 

MR, MORLAND. She thought T had just come for her at the 
usual time. 

SIMON. I'weiity days. You mean she had been on the 
island all that time .? 

MR. MORLAND. Wc don’t know. 

MRS. MORLAND. Jamcs brought her back to me just the 
same merry unsclfconscious girl, with no idea that she had been 
away from^ me for more than an hour or two. 

SIMON- But when you told her 

MRS. MORLAND. Wc iievcr told her ; she doesn’t know 

now. 

SIMON. Surely you 

MRS. MORLAND. We had her back again, Simon ; that was 
the great thing. At first we thought to tell her after we got 
her home ; and then, it was all so inexplicable, we were afraid 
to alarm her, to take the bloom off her. In the end we decided 
never to tell her. 

SIMON. Y ou told no one ? 

MR. MORLAND. Scveral doctors. 

SIMON. How did they explain it ? 

MR. mOrland. They had no explanation for it except that 
it never took plact*. You can think that, too, if you like. 

SIMON. I don’t know what to think. It has had no effect 
on her, at any rate, 

MR. MORLAND. None whatever — and you can guess how 
we used to watch. 

MRS. MORLAND. Simoii, I aiii very anxious to be honest 
with you. I have sometimes thought that our girl is curiously 
young for her age — as if — you know how just a touch of frost 
may stop the growth of a plant and yet leave it blooming — it 
has sometimes seemed to me as if a cold finger had once touched 
my Mary Rose. 

SIMON. Mrs. IVIorland ! 

MRS. MORLAND. There is nothing in it. 

SIMON. What you are worrying about is just her innocence 
— which seems a holy thing to me. 

MRS. MORLAND. And indeed it is. 

SIMON. If that is all 
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MR. MORLAND. Wc havc Sometimes thought that she had 
momentary glimpses back into that time, but before we could 
question her in a cautious way about them the gates had closed 
and she remembered nothing. You never saw her talking to 
— to some person who wasn’t there ? 

SIMON. No. 

MRS. MORLAND. Nor listening, as it were, for some sound 
that never came ? 

SIMON. A sound ? Do you mean a sound from the island ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Yes, we think so. But at any rate she 
lias long outgrown those fancies. 

[She fetches a sketch-hook from a drazver,) 

Here are the sketches she made. You can take the book away 
with you and look at them at your leisure. 

SIMON. It is a little curious that she has never spoken to me 
of that holiday. She tells me everything. 

MRS. MORLAND. No, that isn’t curious, it is just that the 
island has faded from her memory. 1 should be troubled if she 
began to recall it. Well, Simon, we felt we had to tell you. 
l"hat is all wc know, I am sure it is all we shall ever know. 
What are you going to do 

SIMON. What do vou think ! 

[He fnoiwts the ihuir and knocks triumphantly. A 

happy tapping replies,) 

You heard ? 'That means it ’s all right. You ’ll sec how 
she ’ll come tearing down to us ! 

MRS. MORLAND [kissifig hi?n). You dear boy, you will see 
how 1 shall go tearing up to her. [She goes off,) 

SIMON. I do love Mary Rose, sir. 

MR. MORLAND. So do WC, Simoii. I suppose that made us 
love her a little more than other daughters are loved. Well, 
it is dead and done with, and it doesn’t disturb me now at all. 
I hope you won’t let it disturb you. 

SIMON [undisturbed). Rather not. [Disturbed) I say, I 
wonder whether I have noticed her listening for a sound ? 

MR. MORLAND. Not you. Wc did wisely, didn’t we, in 
not questioning her ? 

SIMON. Oh lord, yes. ‘ The Island that Likes to be 
Visited.’ It is a queer name. [Boyishly) 1 say, let ’s fiuget all 
about it. [He looks at the ceiling,) I almost wish her mother 
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hadn’t gone up to her. It will make Mary Rose longer in 
coming down. 

MR. MORLAND {humovous). Fanny will think of nicer things 
to say to her than you could think of, Simon. 

SIMON. Yes, I know. Ah, now you are chaffing me. 
{Apologetically) You see, sir, my leave is up to-morrow. 

(mary rose comes rushing in.) 

Mary Rose ! 

{She darts past him into her father s ar ms,) 

MARY ROSE. It isn’t you I am thinking of ; it is father, it 
is poor father. Oh, Simon, how could you ? Isn’t it hateful 
of him. Daddy ! 

MR. MORLAND. I should just say it is. Is your mother 
crying too ? 

MARY ROSE {squeakifig). Yes. 

MR. MORLAND. 1 sce I am going to have an abominable day. 
If you two don’t mind very much being left alone, I think I ’ll 
go up and sit in the apple-room and cry with your mother. It is 
close and dark and musty up there, and when we feel we can’t 
stick it any longer I ’ll knock on the floor, Simon, as a sign that 
we are coming down. 

{He depar ts on this light note. W e see how the minds of 
these two children match.) 

SIMON. Mary Rose ! 

MARY ROSE. Oh, Simon — ^you and me. 

SIMON. You and me, that’s it. We are 7/1, now. Do 
you like it ? 

MARY ROSE. It is SO fearfully solemn. 

SIMON. You are not frightened, are you ? 

{She nods.) 

Not at me ? 

{She shakes her head.) 

What at ? 

MARY ROSE. At 7 / Being — married. Simon, after we 

are married you will sometimes let me play, won’t you .? 

SIMON. Gamers ? 

{She nods.) 

Rather. Why, I ’ll go on playing rugger myself. Lots of 
married people play games. 

MARY ROSE {relieved). I ’in glad ; Simon, do you love me ? 
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SIMON. Dearest — precious — my life — my sweetheart. 
Which name do you like best ? 

MARY ROSE. I ’m iiot Sure. '^I'hcy are all very nice. (She 
is conscious of the ceiling.) Oughtn’t we to knock to those 
beloveds to come down ? 

SIMON. Please don’t. I know a lot about old people, 
darling. I assure you they don’t mind very much sitting in 
dull places. 

MARY ROSE. We mustn’t be sellish. 

SIMON. Honest Injun, it isn’t seliishness. You see, I have 
a ton of things to tell you. About how I put it to them, and 
how I remembered what you told me to say, and the way I got 
the soft side of them. They have heard it all already, so it 
would really be selfish to bring them down. 

MARY ROSE. I ’m not so sure. 

SIMON. I ’ll tell you what we ’ll do. Let ’s go back to the 
b<5at-house, and then they can come down and be cosy here. 

MARY ROSE (gleeful). Let ’s ! We can stay there till tea- 
time. (She wants to whirl him azvay at once.) 

SIMON. It is fresh down there ; put on a jacket, my star. 

MARY ROSE. Oh, bother ! 

SIMON (firmly). My child, you are in my care now^ I am 
responsible for you, and I order you to put on a jacket. 

MARY ROSE. Order ! Simon, you do say the loveliest 
things. 1 ’ll put it on at once. 

(She is going towards the little door at the back, but turns 
to say something important.) 

Simon, I ’ll tell you a funny thing about me. I may be wrong, 
but I think I ’ll sometimes love you to kiss me, and sometimes 
it will be better not. 

SIMON. All right. 'Fell me, what were you thinking as 
you sat up there in the apple-room, waiting ? 

MARY ROSE. Holy things. 

SIMON. About love ? 

(She nods.) 

MARY ROSE. We ’ll try to be good, won’t we, Simon, please ? 

SIMON. Rather. Honest Injun, we ’ll be nailers. Did 
you think of — our wedding-day ? 

MARY ROSE. A little. 

SIMON. Only a little ? 
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MARY ROSE. But frightfully dearly. {Suddenly) Simon, I 
had such a delicious idea about our honeymoon. There is a 
place in Scotland — in the Hebrides — I should love to go there. 

SIMON {taken aback). The Hebrides ? 

MARY ROSE. We once went to it when I was little. Isn’t 
it funny, I had almost forgotten about that island, and then 
suddenly I saw it quite clearly as I was sitting up there. (Sense- 
lessly) Of course it was the little old woman who pointed it 
out to me. 

(siMON is disturbed.) 

SIMON (gently). Mary Rose, there are only yourselves and 
the three maids in the house, aren’t there ? 

MARY ROSE (surprised). You know there are. Whatever 
makes you ask ? 

SIMON (cautiously), I thought — I thought I had a glimpse 
of a little old woman on the stair to-day. 

MARY ROSE (interested). Who on cartli could that be ? 

SIMON. It doesn’t matter, I had made a mistake. Tell me, 
what was there particular about tliat place in the Hebrides ? 

MARY ROSE. Oh, thc fishing for fether. But there vras an 
island where I often My little island ! 

SIMON (^perhaps quite unnecessarily). What are you listening 
for, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. Was I ? I don’t hear anything. Oh, my 
dear, my dear, I should love to show you thc tree-trunk and the 
rowan-tree where I used to sketch while father was in thc boat. 
I expect he used to land me on the island because it was such a 
safe place. 

SIMON (troubled). That had been thc idea. I am not going 
to spend my honeymoon by the sea, though. And yet I should 
like to go to the Hebrides — some day — to see that island. 

MARY ROSE. Yes, let ’s. 

(She darts off through the little door for her jacket.) 
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An island in the Outer Hebrides. A hundred yards away, 
across the loch at the back, may be seen the greater island of 
which this might be but a stone cast into the sea by some giant 
hand : perhaps an evil stone which the big island had to spew 
forth but could not sink. It is feir to look upon to-day, all its 
menace hidden under mosses of various hues that are a bath to 
the eye ; an island placid as a cow grazing or a sulky lady asleep. 
The sun which has left the bleak hills beyond is playing hide and 
seek on it ; one suddenly has the curious fancy to ask, with 
whom ? A blessed spot it might be thought, rather than sinister, 
were there not those two trees, a fir and a rowan, their arms 
outstretched for ever southward, as if they had been struck while 
in full flight and could no longer pray to their gods to carry them 
away from this island. A young Highlander, a Cameron, 
passes in a boat at the back. Mary Rose and Simon come into 
view on the island. We have already heard them swishing a 
way through whins and bracken that are unseen. 'Chey arc 
dressed as English people dress in Scotland. They have been 
married for four years and are still the gay young creatures of 
their engagement day. Their talk is the happy nonsense that 
leaves no ripple unless the unexpected happens. 

MARY ROSE [thrilled). I think, I think, I don’t think at all, 
I am quite sure. This is the place. Simon, kiss me, kiss me 
quick. You promised to kiss me quick when we found the 
place. 

SIMON [obeying). I am not the man to break my word. 
At the same time, Mary Rose, I would point out to you that 
this is the third spot you have picked out as being the place, and 
three times have I kissed you quick on tliat understanding. 
'Ehis can’t go on, you know. As for your wonderful island, 
it turns out to be about the size of the Round Pond. 

MARY ROSE. 1 always said it was little like myself. 


S37 
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SIMON. It was obviously made to fit you, or you to fit It ; 
one of you was measured for the other. At any rate, we have 
now been all round it, and all through it, as my bleeding limbs 
testify. (The whins have been tearing at him^ and he rubs 
his legs.) 

MARY ROSE. They didn’t hurt me at all. 

SIMON. Perhaps they like you better than me. Well, we 
have made a good search for the place where you used to sit 
and sketch, and you must now take your choice. 

MARY Rose. It was here. 1 told you of the fir and the 
rowan-tree. 

SIMON, 'riierc were a fir and a rowan at each of the other 
places. 

MARY ROSE. Not this fir, not this rowan. 

SIMON. You have me there. 

MARY ROSE. Simou, I kiiow 1 ’m not clever, but I ’m 
always right. T he rowan-berries ! I used to put them in my 
hair. (She puts them in her hair again,) Darling rowan-tree, 
are you glad to see me back ? You don’t look a bit older, how 
do you think / am wearing ? I shall tell you a secret. You 
too, firry. Come closer, both of you. Put your arms around 
me, andi listen : I am married ! 

(The branch of which she has been making a scarf dis- 
engages itself) 

It didn’t like that, Simon, it is jealous. After all, it knew me 
first. Dc-arest trees, if I had known that you felt for me in 
that way — ^but it is too late now. I have been married for 
nearly four years, and this is the man. His name is Lieutenant 
Simon Sobersides. (She darts about making discoveries.) 

SIMON (tranquilly smoki?ig). What is it now 

MARY ROSE. That moss ! I feel sure there is a tree-trunk 
beneath it, the very root on which I used to sit and sketch. 

(He clears away some of the moss.) 

SIMON. It is a tree-trunk right enough. 

MARY ROSE. I believe — I believe 1 cut my name on it with 
a knife. 

SIMON. This looks like it. ‘M — A — R — ’ and there it 
stops. That is always where the blade of the knife breaks. 

MARY ROSE. My owiicst Seat, how I have missed you. 

SIMON. Don’t you believe it, old tree- trunk. She had 
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forg(jtten all about you, and you just came vaguely back to h(*r 
mind because we happened to be in the neighbourhood. 

MARY ROSE. Ycs, I supposc that is true. You were the 
one who wanted to come, Simon. I wonder why ? 

SIMON {with his answer ready). No particular reason. I 
wanted to see a place you had visited as a child ; that was all. 
But what a trumpery island it proves to be. 

MARY ROSE {yK)ho perhaps agrees with hhn). How can you ? 
Even if it is true, you needn’t say it before them all, hurting 
their feelings. Dear seat, here is one for each year I have been 
away. {She kisses the trunk a number of times.) 

SIMON {counting). Eleven. Go on, give it all the news. 
Tell it we don’t have a house of our own yet. 

MARY ROSE. You See, dear seat, we live with my daddy and 
mother, because Simon is so often away at sea. You know, 
the loveliest thing in the world is the navy, and the loveliest 
thing in the navy is H.M.S. Faliant.^ and the loveliest thing 
on H.M.S. Valiant is Lieutenant Simon Sobersides, and the 
loveliest thing on Lieutenant Simon Sobersides is the little 
tuft of hair which will keep standing up at the back of his 
head. 

(siMON, who is lolling on the mosSy is so used to her prattle 
that his eyes close.) 

But, listen, you trees, I have a much more wonderful secret 
than that. You can have three guesses. It is this . . , I — 
have — got — a baby ! A girl No thank you. He is two 
years and nine months, and he says such beautiful things to me 
about loving me. Oh, rowan, do vou think he means them ? 
SIMON. I distinctly heard it say yes. 

{He opens his eyeSy to see her gazing entranced across the 
water.) 

You needn’t pretend that you can see him. 

MARY ROSE. I do. Can’t you ? He is waving his bib 
to us. 

SIMON, ^riiat is nurse’s cap. 

MARY ROSE. 'Ellen he is waving it. How clever of him. 
{She waves her handkerchief.) Now they are gone. Isn’t it 
funny to think that from this very spot I used to wave to father ? 
That was a happy time. 

SIMON. I should be happier here if I wasn’t so hungry. I 
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wonder where Cameron is. I told ‘him after he landed us to 
tie up the boat at any good place and make a fire, I suppose I 
had better try to make it myself. 

MARY ROSE. How you Call think of food at such a time ! 

SIMON {zvho is collecting sticks). All very well, but you will 
presently be eating more than your share. 

MARY ROSE. Do you know, Simon, I don’t think daddy 
and mother like this island. 

SIMON {o7i his guard). Help me with the fire, you chatterbox. 

{He has long ceased to credit the sto7y he heard four years 
ago, hid he is ever zvatchful for mary rose.) 

MARY ROSE. They never seem to want to speak of it. 

SIMON. Forgotten it, I suppose. 

MARY ROSE. I slull wHtc to them from the inn this evening. 
How surprised they will be to know I am there again. 

SIMON {casually), 1 wouldn’t write from there. Wait till 
we cross to the mainland. 

MARY ROSE. Why not from there ? 

SIMON. CJh, no reason. iJut if they have a distaste for the 
place, perhaps they wouldn’t like our coming. I say, praise 
me, I have got this fire alight. 

MARY ROSE i^ho is Oicastonally perthuicious), Simon, why did 
you want to come to my island without me .? 

SIMON. Did I ? Oh, I merely suggested your remaining 
at the inn because I thought you seemed tired. I wonder 
where Cameron can have got to ^ 

MARY ROSE. Here he comes. {Solicitously) Do be polite to 
him, dear ; you know how touchy they are. 

SIMON. I am learning ! 

{The ho/d, with cameron, drazvs in. He is a gawky youth 
of tzventy, in the poor but honourable garb of the ghillie , and^ 
is not specially impressive until you question him about the 
universe.) 

CAMERON (in the soft voice of the Highlander). Iss it the wish 
of Mr. Blake that I should land ? 

SIMON. Yes, yes, Cameron, with the luncheon. 

(cameron steps ashore with a fishing basket.) 

CAMERON. Iss it tlic wish of Mr. Blake that 1 open the 
basket ? 

SIMON. We shall tumble out the luncheon if you bring a 
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trout or two. I want yofi to show my wife, Cameron, how 
one cooks fish by the water’s edge. 

CAMERON. I will do it with pleasure. {He pauses,) There 
iss one little matter 5 it iss of small importance. You may haf 
noticed that I always address you as Air. Blake. I notice that 
you always address me as Cameron ; I take no offence. 

MARY ROSE. Oh dear, I am sure I always address you as 
Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. That iss so, ma’am. Y ou may haf noticed that 
I always address you as ‘ma’am.’ It iss my way of indicating 
that I consider you a ferry genteel young matron, and of all 
such I am the humble servant. {He pauses.) In saying I am 
your humble servant I do not imply that I am not as good as 
you are. With this brief explanation, ma’am, 1 will now fetch 
the trouts. 

sixMON {taking advantage of his departure). That is one in 
the eye for me. But I ’m hanged if I mister him. 

MARY ROSE. Simoii, do be careful. If you want to say 
anything to me that is dangerous, say it in J'Vench 
(cAMERON returns with two small sea-trout.) 

CAMERON, 'rhe trouts, ma’am, having been cleaned in a 
thorough and yet easy manner by pulling them up avid down 
in the water, the next procedure iss as follows. 

{He wraps up the trout in a piece of fiewspaper and soaks 
them in the zvater.) 

I now place the soaking little parcels on the fire, and when 
the paper begins to burn it will be a sure sign that the trouts 
iss now ready, like myself, ma’am, to be your humble servants. 
{He is returnmg to the boat.) 

MARY ROSE {^ho has been preparing the feast). Don’t go away. 

•CAMERON. If it iss agreeable to Mistress Blake I would 
wish to go back to the boat. 

MARY ROSE. Why ? 

(cAMERON is not comfortable.) 

It would be more agreeable to me if you would stay. 

CAMERON {shuffling). I will stay. 

SIMON Good man — ^and look after the trout. It is the 
most heavenly way of cooking fish, Mary Rose. 

CAMERON. It iss a tasty way, A4r. Blake, but T vvould 
not use the word heavenly in this connection. 
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SIMON. I stand corrected. (Tah/y) I must say- 

MARY ROSE. Prenez garde^ 7 i!on brave ! 

SIMON. Mon Dieu ! Qu'il est un drhie ! 

MARY ROSE. MaU moi,je Paime ; il est tellement What 

is the French for an original ? 

SIMON. That stumps me. 

CAMERON. Colloquially coquin might he used, though the 
classic writers would probably say simply un original. 

SIMON (with a groan). Phew, this is serious. What 
was that book you were reading, Cameron, while I was 
fishing ? 

CAMERON. It iss a Small Euripides 1 carry in the pocket, 
Mr. Blake. 

SIMON. Latin, Mary Rose ! 

CAMERON. It may be Latin, but in these parts we know 
no better than to call it Greek. 

SIMON. Crushed again ! But I dare say it is good for me. 
Sit down and have pot-luck with us. 

CAMERON. I thank you, Mr. Blake, but it would not be 
good manners for a paid man to sit with his employers. 

MARY ROSE. When I ask you, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAMERON. It iss kindly meant, but I haf not been introduced 
to you. 

MARY ROSE. Oh, but — oh, do let me. My husband 
Mr. Blake — Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. I hope you are ferry well, sir. 

SIMON. I'he same to you, Mr. Cameron. How do you do ? 
Lovely day, isn’t it ? 

CAMERON. It iss a fairly fine day. {He is not yet appeased.) 

MARY ROSE {to the rescue). Simon ! 

SIMON. Ah ! Do you know my wife ? Mr. Cameron-»- 
Mrs. Blake. 

CAMERON. I am ferry pleased to make Mistress Blake’s 
acquaintance. Iss Mistress Blake making a long stay in these 
parts ? 

MARY ROSE. No, alas, we go across to-morrow. 

CAMERON. I hope the weather will be favourable, 

MARY ROSE. 'Lhank you {passing him the sandwiches). And 
now, you know, you are our guest. 

CAMERON. I am much obliged. {He examines the sand- 
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wiches with curiosity,) *Butcher-meat ! This iss ferry ex- 
cellent. 

{He hursts into a surprising fit of laughter y and suddenly 
cuts it off.) 

Please to excuse my behaviour. You haf been laughing at me 
all this time, but you did not know I haf been laughing at myself 
also, though keeping a remarkable control over my features. I 
will now haf my laugh out, and then I will explain. {He 
finishes his laughj) I will now explain. 1 am not the solemn 
prig I haf pretended to you to be, I am really a feitly attractive 
young man, but I am shy and I haf been guarding against your 
taking liberties with me, not because of myself, who am nothing, 
but because of the noble profession it iss my ambition to enter. 
{They discover that they like him.) 

MARY ROSE. Do tcll US what that is. 

CAMERON. It iss the ministry. I am a student of Aberdeen 
University, and in the vacation I am a boatman, or a ghillie, or 
anything you please, to help to pay my fees. 

SIMON. Well done ! 

CAMERON. I am obliged to Mr. Blake. And 1 may say, 
now that we know one another socially, that there iss much in 
Mr. Blake which I am trying to copy. 

SIMON. Something in me worth copying ! 

CAMERON. It iss Hot Mr. Blake’s learning \ he has not 
much learning, but I haf always understood that the English 
manage without it. What I admire in you iss your ferry nice 
manners and your general deportment, in all which I haf a 
great deal to learn yet, and I watch these things in Mr. Blake 
and take memoranda of them in a little note-book. 

(siMON expands.) 

MARY ROSE. Mr. Camcron, do tell me that I also am in 
the little note-book ? 

CAMERON. You are not, ma’am, it would not be seemly in 
me. But it iss written in my heart, and also I haf said it to my 
father, that I will remain a bachelor unless I can marry some 
lady who iss ferry like Mistress Blake. 

MARY ROSE. Simoii, you never said anything to me as 
pretty as that. Is your father a crofter in the village ? 

CAMERON. Yes, ma’am, when he iss not at the University 
of Aberdeen. 
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SIMON. My stars, does he go there too ? 

CAMERON. He does so. We share a ferry small room 
between us. 

SIMON. Father and son. Is he going into the ministry 
also ? 

CAMERON. Such iss not his purpose. When he has taken 
his degree he will return and be a crofter again. 

SIMON. In that case I don’t see what he is getting out of it. 

CAMERON. He iss getting the grandest thing in the world 
out of it ; he iss getting education. 

(siMON feels that he is being gradually rubbed out^ and it is 
a relief to him that cameron has 7iow to attend to the trout. 
The paper they are wrapped in has begun to bum.) 

mar\' rose [for the first time eating of trout as it should he 
cooked). Delicious ! [She offers a portion to cameron.) 

CAMERON. No, I thank you. I haf lived on trouts most of 
my life. This butcher-meat iss more of an excellent novelty 
to me. 

[He has been standing all this time.) 

MARY rose. Do sit down, Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. I am doing ferry well here, I thank you. 

MARY RQSE. But, plcaSC. 

CAMERON [with decision). I will not sit down on this island. 

SIMON [curiously). Come, come, are you superstitious, you 
who are going into the ministry ? 

CAMERON. Tl'his island has a bad name. I haf never landed 
on it before. 

MARY ROSE. A bad name, Mr. Cameron ? Oh, but what 
a shame ! When I was here long ago, 1 often came to the 
island. 

CAMERON. Iss that SO ? It was not a chancey thing to do. 

MARY ROSE. But it is a darling island. 

CAMERON. That iss the proper way to speak of it. 

MARY ROSE. I am sure I never heard a word against it. 
Have you, Simon ? 

SIMON [brazenly). Not I. 1 have heard that its Gaelic 
name has an odd meaning — ‘ The Island that Likes to be 
Visited,’ but there is nothing terrifying in that. 

MARY ROSE. The iiamc is new to me, Mr. Cameron I 
think it is sweet. 
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CAMERON. That iss as it may be. Mistress Blake. 

SIMON. What is there against the island ? 

CAMERON. F or one thing, they are saying it has no authority 
to be here. It was not always here, so they are saying. Then 
one day it was here. 

SIMON. That little incident happened before your time, 
1 should say, Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. It happened before the time of any one now 
alive, Mr. Blake. 

SIMON. I thought so. And does the island (jver go away 
for a jaunt in the same way ? 

CAMERON. There are some who say that it does. 

SIMON. But you have not seen it on the move yourself? 

CAMERON. I am not always watching it, Mr. Blake. 

SIMON. Anything else against it ? 

CAMERON. There iss the birds. 7'oo many birds come 
here. T!Te birds like this island more than iss seemly. 

SIMON. Birds here ! What could bring them here ? 

CAMERON. It iss Said they come to listen. 

SIMON. To listen to the silence ? An island that is as still 
as an empty church. 

CAMERON. I do not kiiow ; that iss what they say. 

MARY ROSE. I think it is a lovely story about the birds. I 
expect the kind things come because this island likes to be 
visited. 

CAMERON. That iss another thing ; for, mark you, ^distress 
Blake, an island that had visitors would not need to want to be 
visited. And why has it not visitors ? Because they are 
afraid to visit it. 

MARY ROSE. Whatever are they afraid of? 

CAMERON. 'Fhat iss what I say to them. Whateffer arc 
you afraid of, I say. 

MARY ROSE. Blit what lire you afraid of, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAMERON. 'Fhe same thing that they are afraid of. There 
are stories, ma’am. 

MARY ROSE. Do tcll US. Siiiion, wouldn’t it be lovely if he 
would tell us some misty, eerie Highland stories ? 

SIMON. I don’t know ; not unless they are pretty ones. 

MARY ROSE. Plcase, Mr. Cameron ! I love to have my 
blood curdled. 
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CAMERON. There iss many stories. 'I'hcre iss that one of 
the boy who was brought to this island. He was no older than 
your baby. 

SIMON. What happened to him ? 

CAMERON. No one knows, Mr. Blake. His father and 
mother and their friends, they were gathering rowans on the 
island, and when they looked round he was gone. 

SIMON. Lost ? 

CAMERON. He could not be found. He was never found. 

MARY ROSE. Ncvcr ! He had fallen into the water ? 

CAMERON. I'hat iss a good thing to say, that he had fallen 
into the water. That iss what I say. 

SIMON. But you don’t believe it r 

CAMERON. I do not. 

MARY ROSE. What do the people in the village say ? 

CAMERON. Some say he iss on the island still. 

SIMON. Mr. Cameron ! Oh, Mr. Cameron ! What 
does your father say ? 

CAMERON. He will be saying that they are not here always, 
but that they come and go. 

SIMON. They ? Who are they ? 

CAMERON {uncomfortably), I do not know. 

SIMON. ' Perhaps he heard what the birds come to listen to ! 

CAMERON. That iss what they say. He had heard the 
island calling. 

SIMON {hesitating). How does the island call } 

CAMERON. I do not know. 

SIMON. Do you know any one who has heard the call ? 

CAMERON. I do not. No one can hear it but those for 
whom it iss meant. 

MARY ROSE. But if that child heard it, the others must have 
heard it also, as they were with him. 

CAMERON. They heard nothing. H'his iss how it will be. 
I might be standing close to you. Mistress Blake, as it were here, 
and I might hear it, ferry loud, terrible, or in soft whispers — 
no one knows — ^but I would haf to go, and you will not haf 
heard a sound. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, isn’t it creepy ! 

SIMON. But full of holes, I have no doubt. How long ago 
is this supposed to have happened, credulous one ? 
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CAMERON. It was befqrc I was born. 

SIMON. I thought so. 

MARY ROSE. Simoiij don’t make fun of my island. Do you 
know any more ducky stories about it, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAMERON. I cannot tell them if Mr. Blake will be saying 
things the island might not like to hear. 

SIMON. Not ‘ chancey,’ I suppose. 

MAR\ ROSE. Simon, promise to be good. 

SIMON. All right, Cameron. 

CAMERON, 'rhis one iss about a young English miss, and 
tlicy say she was about ten years of age. 

MARY ROSE. Not SO much younger than I was when I 
came here. How long ago was it ? 

CAMERON. I think it iss ten years ago this summer. 

MARY ROSE. Simoii, it must have been the year after I was 
here ! 

(siMON thinks she has heard enough,) 

SIMON. Very likely. But, I say, we mustn’t stay on gossip- 
ing. We must be getting back. Did you bail out the boat 

CAMERON. I did not, but I will do it now if such iss your wish. 

MARY ROSE. The story first ; I won’t go without the story. 

CAMERON. Well, then, the father of this miss he will be 
fond of the fishing, and he sometimes landed the little one on 
the island while he fished round it from the boat. 

MARY ROSE. Just as father used to do with me ! 

SIMON. I dare say lots of hold tourists come over here. 

CAMERON. That iss so, if ignorance be boldness, and some- 
times — 

SIMON, yuite so. But I really think we must be starting. 

MARY ROSE. No, dear. Please go on, Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. One day the father pulled over for his little one 
as usual. He saw her from the boat, and it iss said she kissed 
her hand to him. 'Ehen in a moment more he reached the 
island, but she was gone. 

MARY ROSE. GoilC ? 

CAMERON. She had heard the call of the island, though no 
sound came to him. 

MARY ROSE. Doesn’t it make one shiver ! 

CAMERON. My fether was one of the searchers ; for many 
days they searched. 
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MARY ROSE. Blit it would iiot tajcc many minutes to search 
this darling little island. 

CAMERON. 'Fhcy searched, ma’am, long after there was no 
sense in searching. 

MARY ROSE. What a curdling story ! Simon dear, it might 
have been Mary Rose. Is there any more .? 

CAMERON. There iss more. It was about a month after- 
wards. Her father was walking on the shore, over there, and 
he saw something moving on the island. All in a tremble, 
ma’am, he came across in the boat, and it was his little miss. 

MARY ROSE. AH VC ? 

CAMERON. Yes, ma’am. 

MARY ROSE. I am glad : but it rather spoils the mystery. 

SIMON. How, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. Becausc she could tell them what happened, 
stupid. Whatever was it ? 

CAMERON. It iss iiot SO easy as that. She did not know 
that anything had happened. She thought she had been parted 
from her father for but an hour. 

(mary rose shivers (wd takes her husband^ s hand.) 

SIMON {speaking more lightly than he is fading). You and 
your bogies and wraiths, you man of the mists. 

MARY 'rose (smiling). Don’t be alarmed, Simon 5 I was 
only pretending. 

CAMERON. It iss iiot good to disbelieve the stories when 
you are in these parts. I believe them all when I am here, 
though I turn the cold light of remorseless Reason on them 
when I am in Aberdeen. 

SIMON. Is that ‘ chancey,’ my friend An island that has 
such extraordinary powers could surely send its call to Aberdeen 
or farther. 

CAMERON (troubled). I had not thought of that. TL'hat may 
be ferry true. 

SIMON. Beware, Mr. Cameron, lest some day when you 
arc preaching far from here the call plucks you out of the very 
pulpit and brings you back to the island like a trout on a long 
cast. 

CAMERON. I do not like Mr. Blake’s way of talking. I 
will go and bail the boat. 

(He goes back to the boat^ which soon drifts out of sight,) 
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MARY ROSE {pleasantly^ thrilled). Suppose it were true, 
Simon ! 

SIMON {stoutly). But it isn’t. 

MARY ROSE. No, of course not ; but if it had been, how 
awful for the girl when her father told her that she had been 
away for weeks. 

SIMON. Perhaps she was never told. He may have thought 
it wiser not to disturb her. 

MARY ROSE. Poor girl ! Yes, I suppose that would have 
been best. And yet — it was taking a risk. 

SIMON. How ? 

MARY ROSE. Well, iiot knowing what had happened before, 
she might come back and — ^and be caught again. {She draws 
closer to hhn,) Little island, I don’t think I like you to- 
day. 

SIMON. If she ever comes back, let us hope it is with an 
able-bodied husband to protect her. 

MARY ROSE {comfortably), Nice people, husbands. You 
won’t let them catch me, will you, Simon ? 

SIMON. Let ’em try. {Gaily) And now to pack up the 
remnants of the feast and e?ca])e from the scene of the crime. 
We will never come back again^ Mary Rose, I ’m too frightened ! 
{She helps him to pack,) 

MARY ROSE. It is *1 shaiiic to be funny about my island. 
'\'()u poor, lonely isle. I never knew about your liking to be 
visited, and I dare say 1 shall never visit you any more. "The 
last time of anything is always sad, don’t you think, Simon ? 

SIMON {hriskh). Hiere mu'^t always be a last time, dearest 
dear. 

MAR\ ROSE. ^ es — 1 suppose* — for everything. "There 
must be* a last time* I shall see you, Simon. {Playing with his 
hair) Some day I shall flatten this tuft for the thousandth time, 
and then never do it again. 

SIMON. Some day 1 shall look for it and it won’t be there. 
"That day I shall say ‘ Good riddance.’ 

MARY ROSE. 1 shall cry. {She is whhnsical rather than 
merry and ?nerry rather than sad,) 

(siMON touches her hair with his lips.) 

Some day, Simon, you will kiss me for the last time. 

SIMON. I’hat wasn’t the last time, at any rate. {To prove 
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it he kisses her agaitiy sportively^ little thinking that this may be 
the last time. She quivers,) What is it ? 

MARY ROSE. I don’t know ; sometliing seemed to pass 
over me. 

SIMON. Y ou and your last times. Let me tell you, Mistress 
Blake, there will be a last time of seeing your baby. {Hurriedly) 
I mean only that he can’t always be infantile ; but the day after 
you have seen him for the last time as a baby you will see him 
for the first time as a little gentleman. Think of that. 

MARY ROSE {dapping her hands), I'he loveliest time of all 
will be when he is a man and takes me on his knee instead of 
my putting him on mine. Oh, gorgeous ! {IVith one of her 
sudden changes) Don’t you think the sad thing is that we seldom 
know when the last lime has come ? We could make so much 
more of it. 

SIMON. Don’t you believt' that. To know would spoil it all. 

{The packmg is nearly completed,) 

I suppose I ought to stamp out the lire ? 

MARY ROSE, l^et Canieroii do that. 1 want you to come 
and sit beside me, Simon, and make love to me. 

SIMON. What a life. 1 vCt me see now, how does one begin ? 
Which arm is it ? I believe I have forgotten the way. 

MARY^ ROSE. Then I shall make love to you. {Playing zvith 
his hair) Have 1 been a nice wife to you, Simon ? 1 don’t mean 

always and always. ^Fhcre was that awful day when 1 threw 
the butter-dish at you. T am so sorry. But have 1 been a 
tolerably good wife on the whole, not a wonderful one, b\it 
a wife that would pass in a crowd ? 

SIMON. Look liere, if you are going to butt luc with youi 
head in that way, you must take that pin out of your hair. 

MARY ROSE. lla\ e 1 been all riglit as a mother, Simon ? I la ve 
1 been the sort of mother a child could both lo\e and lesptct i 

SIMON. That is a very awkwaid quLSiion. ^'ou must ask 
that of Harry Morland Blake. 

MARY ROSE. Have I ? 

SIMON. Shut up, Mary Rose. I know you : you will be 
crying in a moment, and you don’t have a handkerchief, for I 
wrapped it round the trout whose head came off. 

MARY ROSE. At any rate, Simon Blake, say you forgive me 
about the butter-dish. 
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SIMON. I am not so saire of that. 

MARY ROSE. And there were some other things — almost 
worse than the butter-dish. 

SIMON. I should just say there were. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, how can you ? There was nothing 
so bad as that. 

SIMON {shaking his head). I can smile at it now, but at the 
time I was a miserable man. I wonder I didn’t take to drink. 

MARY ROSE. Poor old Simoii. But how stupid you were, 
dear, not to understand. 

SIMON. How could an ignorant young husband understand 
that it was a good sign when his wife threw the butter-dish at 
him ? 

MARY ROSE. You should liavc guessed. 

SIMON. No doubt I was a ninny. Rut I had always under- 
stood that when a young wife — that then she took the husband 
aside and went red, or white, and liid her head on his bosom, 
and whispered the rest. T admit I was hoping for that ; but 
all I got was the butter-dish. 

MARY ROSE. I suppose different women have different ways. 

si\^N. I hope so. {Severely) And that was a dastard trick 
you played me afterwards. 

MARY ROSE. Which ? Oh, that ! 1 just wanted you to 

be out of the way till all was over. 

SIMON. I don’t mean your getting me out of the house, 
sending me to Plymouth. The dastardliness was in not letting 
them tell me, when I got back, that — that he had arrived. 

MARY ROSE. It was Very naughty of me. You. remember, 
Simon, when you came in to my room you tried to comfort me 
by saying it wouldn’t be long now — and I let you maunder on, 
you darling. 

SIMON. Gazing at me with solemn, innocent eyes. You 
unutterable brat, Mary Rose ! 

MARY ROSE. You should have been able to read in my face 
how clever I had been. Oh, Simon, when I said at last, 
‘ Dearest, what is that funny thing in the bassinette ? ’ and you 
went and looked, never shall I forget your face. 

SIMON. I thought at first it was some baby '..you ^had 
borrowed. 

MARY ROSE. I Sometimes think so still. I didn’t, did I ? 
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SIMON. You are a droll one. Alwa)^ just when I think I 
know you at last I have to begin at the beginning again. 

MARY ROSE {suddenly), Simon, if one of us had to — to go — 
and we could choose which one 

SIMON {sighing). She ’s off again. 

MARY ROSE. Wcll, but if — I woiider which would be best ? 
I mean for Harry, of course 

SIMON. Oh, I should have to hop it. 

MARY ROSE. Dear ! 

SIMON. ,Oh, I haven’t popped off yet. Steady, you nearly 
knocked over the pickles. {He regards her curiously,) If I 
did go, I know your first thought would be ‘ 'Fhc happiness of 
Harry must not be interfered with for a moment.’ You would 
blot me out for ever, Mary Rose, rather than he should lose one 
of his hundred laughs a day. 

{She hides her face.) 

It ’s true, isn’t it ? 

MARY ROSE, It is truc, at any rate, that if I was the one to 
go, that is what I should like you to do. 

SIMON. Get off the table-cloth. 

{Her mouth opens,) 

Don’t ste^ on the marmalade. 

MARY ROSE {glortously). Simon, isn’t life lovely ! I am so 
happy, happy, happy. Aren’t you ? 

SIMON. Rather. 

MARY ROSE. But you can tie up marmalade. Why don’t 
you scream with happiness ? One of us has got to scream. 

SIMON. Then I know which one it will be. Scream away, 
it will give Cameron the jumps. 

(cAMERON draws in,) 

'There you are, Cameron. We are still safe, you see. Wn] 
can count us — two. 

CAMERON. I am ferry glad. 

SIMON. Here you are {handing him the luncheon basket). 
You needn’t tie the boat up. Stay there and I ’ll stamp out 
the fire myself. 

CAMERON. As Mr. Blake pleases. 

SIMON. Ready, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. T must say good-bye to my island first. Good- 
bye, old mossy seat, nice rowan. Good-bye, little island that 
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likes too much to be visited. Perhaps I shall come back when 
I am an old lady with wrinkles, and you won’t know your 
Mary Rose. 

SIMON. I say, dear, do dry up. I can’t help listening to you 
when I ought to be getting this fire out. 

MARY ROSE. 1 woii’t say another word. 

SIMON. Just as it seems to be out, sparks come again. Do 

you think if I were to get some stones ? 

(He looks up and she signs that she has promised not to talk. 
They laugh to each other. He is then occupied for a little 
time in du7nping wet stones from the loch upon the fire. 
CAMERON is in the boat with his pAiripides. mary rose 
is sitting demure hut gay^ holding her tongue zvith her 
fingers like a child. 

Sornething else is hippe^img ; the call has come to mary 
ROSE. It is at first as soft and furtwe as zvhisper mgs from 
holes in the groundy ‘ Mary liosCy Mary Rose.' Then in a 
fury as of storm and zvhistling zvinds that might he an unholy 
organ it rushes upon the islandy raking every hush for her. 
These sounds increase r apidly in volume till the mere loud’- 
ness of them is horrible. They are not zvithout an opponent. 
Struggling through therUy and also calling her namCy is to 
he heard music of an unearthly szveetness that is seeking 
perhaps to beat them back and put a girdle of safety round 
her. Once mary rose’s arms go out to her husband for 
helpy hut thereafter she is ohliznous of his existence. Her 
face is rapty but there is neither fear nor joy in it. Thus 
she passes from z'iezu. The island immediately resumes 
its stillness. The sun has gone dozvn. simon hy the fire 
and CAMERON in the boat haz^e heard nothing.) 

. SIMON (on his knees). I think the fire is done for at last, and 
that wc can go now. How cold and grey it has become. 
(fimilingy but zuithout looking up) \ ou needn’t grip your tongue any 
longer, you know. (^He rises.) Mary Rose, where have you got to ? 
Please don’t hide. Dearest, don’t. Cameron, where is my wife ? 
(cAMERON rises in the hoat^ and he is afraid to land. His 
face alarms simon, who runs this zvay and that and is lost to 
sight calling her by fiame again and again. He returns livid.) 
Cameron, I can’t find her. Mary Rose ! Mary Rose ! 
Mary Rose ! 
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Twenty-five years have passed, and the scene is again that 
cosy room in the Morlands’ house, not much changed since we 
last saw it. If chintzes have faded, others as smiling have taken 
their place. The time is a crisp autumn afternoon just before 
twilight comes. I'he apple-tree, not so easy to renew as the 
chintzes, has become smaller, but there arc a few gallant apples 
on it. The fire is burning, and round it sit Mr. and Mrs. 
Morland and Mr. Amy, the Morlands gone smaller like the 
apple-tree and Mr. Amy bulky, but all three on the whole still 
bearing their apples. Inwardly they have changc*d still less ; 
hear them at it as of yore. 

MR. MORLAND. What are you laughing over, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. It is this Week’s Punchy so very amusing. 

MR. AMY. Ah, Punchy it isn’t what it used to be. 

MR. MORLAND. No, indeed. 

MRS. MORLAND. I disagree. You two try if you can look 
at this picture without laughing. 

(They are unable to stmid the test,) 

MR. MORLAND. I think I Can say that I enjoy a joke as 
much as ever. 

MRS. MORLAND. You light-hearted old man ! 

MR. MORLAND (humorousIy), Not so old, Fanny. Please 
to remember that I am two months younger than you. 

MRS. MORLAND. How Can I forget it when you have been 
casting it up against me all our married life ? 

MR. MORLAND (not Without curiosity), Fanny and I are 
seventy-three ; you are a bit younger, George, I think ? 

MR. AMY. Oh yes, oh dear yes. 

MR. MORLAND. You iiever say precisely what your age is. 

MR. AMY. I am in the late sixties. 1 am sure I have told 
you that before. 

MR. MORLAND. It seems to me you have been in the sixties 
longer than it is usual to be in them. 

674 
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MRS. MORLAND {with henneedUs). James ! 

MR. MORLAND. No offcnce, Gcorgc. I was only going to 
say that at seventy-three I certainly don’t feel my age. How 
do you feel, George, at — at sixty-six ? {More loudly ^ as if 
MR. AMY were a little deaf) Do you feel your sixty-six years ? 

MR. AMY {testily). I am more than sixty-six. But I certainly 
don’t feel my age. It was only last winter that I learned to skate. 

MR. MORLAND. I Still go out with thc hounds. You forgot 
to come last time, George. 

MR. AMY. If you are implying anything against my memory, 
James. 

MR. MORLAND {peering through his glasses). What do you say ? 

MR. AM Y. I was saying that I have never used glasses in my life. 

MR. MORLAND. If I Wear glasses occasionally it certainly 
isn’t because there is anything defective in my eyesight. But 
the type used by newspapers nowadays is so vile 

MR. AMY. There I agree with you. P'spccially Bradshaw. 

MR. MORLAND [yiot hearing him). I say the type used by 
newspapers of to-day is vile. Don’t you think so ? 

MR. AMY. I have just said so. {Pleasantly) You are getting 
rather dull of hearing, James. 

MR. MORLAND. 1 am ? I like that, George ! Why, I have 
constantly to shout to you nowadays. 

MR. AMY. What annoys me is not that you are a little deaf, 
you can’t help that. But from the nature of your replies 1 
often see that you are pretending to have heard what I said 
when you did not. That is rather vain, James. 

MR. MORI AND. Vain ! Now you brought this on yourself, 
George. I have got something here I might well be vain of, and 
I meant not to slunv it to you because it will make you squirm. 

, (MRS. MORLAND taps wamlngly.) 

MR. MORLAND. I didn’t iiieaii that, George. I am sure' 
that you will be delighted. What do you think of this r 

{He produces a water-colour which his friend examines at 
arm^s length.) 

Let me hold it out for you, as your arms are so short. 

{The offer is declined.) 

MR. AMY {zvith a sinking). Very nice. What do you call it r 

MR. McmLAND. Havc vou any doubt ? I haven't thc 
slightest. I am sure that it is an early Turner. 
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MR. AMY {paling), 'i'urncr ! ‘ 

MR. MORLAND. What clse can it be ? Holman suggested a 
Gurton or even a Dayes. Absurd ! Why, Dayes was only 
a glorified drawing-master. I flatter myself I can’t make a 
mistake about a Turner. There is something about a Turner 
difficult to define, but unmistakable, an absolute something. 
It is a charming view, too ; Kirkstall Abbey obviously. 

MR. AMY. Rivaulx, I am convinced. 

MR. MORLAND. I say Kirkstall. 

MRS. MORLAND {with her needles), James ! 

MR. MORLAND. Well, you may be right, the place docMi’t 
matter. 

MR. AMY. 'I'licre is an engraving of Rivaulx in that Copper- 
plate Magazine we were looking at. {He turns up the page,) 
I have got it, Rivaulx. {He brightens,) Why, this is funny. 
It is an engraving of that very picture. Hello, hello, hello. 
{Examining it through his private glass,) And it is signed 
£. Dayes. 

(mr. MORLAND holds the sketch so close to hnn that it brushes 
his eyelashes,) 

1 wouldn't cat it, James. So it is by Dayes, the drawing- 
master, after all. 1 am sorry you have had this disappointment. 
(mrs. MORLAND taps wamhiglyy but her husband is 7iow 
possessed,) 

MR. MORLANij. \ ou sixty-six, Air. Amy, you sixty-six ! 
MR. AMY. James, this is very painful. Vour chagrin I can 
well understand, but surely your sense of manhood — 1 regr(‘t 
that I have outstayed my welcome. ] bid you good afternoon. 
I'hank you, Mrs. Alorlaiid, for your unvarying hospitality. 
MRS. MORLAND. I shall scc you into your coat, George. 

MR. AMY. It is very kind of you, but 1 need no one to see 
me into my coat. 

MR. MORLAND. \ ou Will iicvcr SCC youT Way into it by 
yourself. 

{This loiwoUhy remark is perhaps not heard, for mrs. 
MORLAND succeeds once more in bringing the guest back,) 
MR. AMY. James, 1 cannot leave this friendly house in 
wrath. 

MR. MORLAND. I am ail irascible old beggai, George. 
What I should do without you 
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MR. AMY. Or 1 witholit you. Or either of us without that 
little old dear, to whom we are a never-failing source of mirth. 

(The little old dear curtseys y looking very frail as she does so,) 
'JVIl Simon when he comes that I shall be in to see him to- 
morrow. (jood-byc, Fanny ; I suppose you think of the pair 
of us as in our second childhood ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Not your sccoiid, George. I have never 
known any men who have quite passed their first. 

(He goes smiling,) 

MR. MORLAND (ruTtiinathig by the fire). He is a good fellow, 
George, but how touchy he is about his age ! And he has a way 
of tottering off to sleep while one is talking to him. 

MRS. MORLAND. He is iiot the only one of us who does that. 
(She is standing by the windoiv,) 

MR. MORLAND. What arc you thinking about, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. I was thinking about the apple-tree, and 
that you have given the order for its destruction. 

MR. MORLAND. It must come down. It is becoming a 
danger, might fall on some one down there any day. 

MRS. MORLAND. I quite scc that it has to go. (She can 
speak of MARY ROSE zuithout a tremor nozv,) But her tre(‘ ! 
How often she made it a ladder from this room to the ground ! 
(mr. MORLAND docs uot ask zuho, but he very nearly does so,) 

MR. MORLAND. Oh yes, of course. Did she use to climb 
the apple-tree ? ^ es, 1 think she did. 

{lie goes to his zvifcy as it zvere for protection,) 

MRS. MORLAND (not failing hi?n). Had you forgotten that 
also, James } 

MR. MORLAND. I aiii afraid I lorget a lot ol things. 

MRS. MORLAND. J USl as Well. 

^MR. MORLAND. It is SO long siiice she — how long is it, 
Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. 'I weiity-hve ytais, a third of our liletiine. 
It will soon be dark ; I can see the twilight lunning acioss the 
fields. Draw the curtains, dear. 

(He does so and turns on the lights ; they are electric lights 
nozv,) 

Simon’s train must be nearly due, is it not t 

MR. MORLAND. Ill tell iiiiiiutes or so. 
his telegram 


Did you forward 
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MRS. MORLAND. No, I thoughf he would probably get it 
sooner if I kept it here. 

MR. MORLAND. I darc say. {He joins her on the sofa, and 
she secs that he is troubled,) 

MRS. MORLAND. What is it, dear ? 

MR. MORLAND. 1 am afraid I was rather thoughtless about 
the apple-tree, Fanny. I hurt you. 

MRS. MORLAND {brightly). Such nonsense! Have another 
pipe, James. 

MR. MORLAND {doggedly), 1 will not have another pipe. I 
hereby undertake to give up smoking for a week as a punish- 
ment to myself. {His breast stvells a little,) 

MRS. MORLAND. '^’^ou will regret this, you know. 

MR. MORLAND {his brcast ceasing to swell). Why is my heart 
not broken ? If I had been a man of real feeling it w’ould have 
broken twenty-five years ago, just as yours did. 

MRS. MORLAND. Milie didn’t, dear. 

MR. MORLAND. Ill a w^ay it did. As foi me, at the time 1 
thought I could never raise my head again, but there is a deal 
of the old Adam in me still. I ride and shoot and laugh and 
give pompous decisions on the bench and wrangle with old 
George as if nothing much had happened to me. I never think 
of the island now \ I dare say I could go back there and fish. 
{He finds that despite his outburst his hand has strayed towards his 
tobacco’-pouch.) See what I am doing I {He casts his pouch aside 
as if it were the culprit,) I am a man enamoured of myself. 
Why, I have actually been considering, Fanny, whether I 
should have another dress suit. 

MRS. MORLAND {picking up the pouch). And why shouldn’t 
you 

MR. MORLAND. At iiiy age I Fanny, this should be put on 
my tombstone ; ‘In spite of some adversity 1r remained a 
lively old blade to the end.’ 

MRS. MORLAND. Perhaps that would be a rather creditable 
epitaph for any man, James, who has gone through as much 
as you have. What better encouragement to the young than 
to be able to tell them that happiness keeps breaking through ? 
{She puts the pipe, which she has been filling, in his mouth,) 

MR. MORLAND. If I smoke, Fanny, I shall despise myself 
more than ever. 
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MRS. MORLAND. To pjicase me. 

MR. MORLAND {as shc holds the tight). I don’t feci easy about 
itj not at all easy. {With a happy thought) At any rate, I 
won’t get the dress suit. 

MRS. MORLAND. Your drcss suit is shining like a mirror. 

MR. MORLAND. Isn’t it ! I thought of a jacket suit only. 
The V-shaped waistcoat seems to be what tlicy are all ^wearing 
now. 

MRS. MORLAND. Would you have braid on the trousers t 

MR. MORLAND. I was woiidcriiig. You see-i Oh, 

Fanny, you are just humouring me. 

MRS. MORLAND. Not at all. Aiid as for the old Adam in 
you, dear Adam, there is still something of the old Eve in me. 
(^ur trip to Switzerland two years ago, with Simon, I enjoyed 
every hour of it. 'Fhc little card parties here, am I not called 
the noisy one ? think of the girls I have chaperoned and 
teased and laughed with, just as if 1 had never had a girl 
myself. 

MR. MORLAND. Your brightness hasn’t been all pretence r 

MRS. MORLAND. No, indeed ; I have passed through the 
valley of the shadow, dear, but I can say thankfully that I have 
come out again into the sunlight. {A little trernujously) I 
suppose it is all to the good that as the years go by the dead 
should recede farther from us. 

MR. MORLAND. Soiiic say they don’t. 

MRS. MORLAND. You and 1 know better, James. 

MR. MORLAND. Up there in the misty Hebrides I dare say 
they think of her as on the island still. Fanny, how long is it 
since — since you half thought that yourself? 

MRS. MORLAND. Kvcr SO luaiiy years. Pei haps not the 
first yeai. 1 did cling for a time 

MR. MORLAND. TIic neighbours here didn’t like it. 

MRS. MORLAND. Slic wasii’t tlieii' Mary Rose, you see. 

MR. MORLAND. Aiid yet her first disappearance 

MRS. MORLAND. It is all unfathomable. It is as if Mary 
Rose was just something beautiful that you and I and Simon 
had dreamt together. You have forgotten much, but so have I. 
ICvcn that room {she looks toiuards the little door) that was hers 
and her child’s during all her short married life — I often go into 
it now without remembering that it was theirs. 
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MR. MORLAND. It is straiigc. It is rather terrible. You 
are pretty nigh forgotten, Mary Rose. 

MRS. MORLAND. "I'liat isii’t truc, dear. Mary Rose belongs 
to the past, and wc have to live in the present, for a very little 
longer. Just a little longer, and then we shall understand all. 
Even if we could drag her back to tell us now what these things 
mean, I think it would be a shame. 

MR. MORLAND. Yes, 1 supposc SO. Do you think Simon 
is a philosopher about it also ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Doii’t bc bitter, James, to your old wife. 
Simon was very fond of her. He was a true lover. 

MR. MORLAND. Was, was ! Is it all ‘ was ’ about Mary 
Rose ? 

MRS. MORLAND. It just has to be. He had all the clever 
ones of the day advising, suggesting, probing. He went back 
to the island every year for a long time. 

MR. MORLAND. Ycs, aiid then he missed a year, and that 
somehow ended it. 

MRS. MORLAND. He never married again. Most men 
would. 

MR. MORLAND, His work took her place. What a jolly, 
hearty fellow he is ! 

MRS. MORLAND. If you mean he isn’t heart-broken, he 
isn’t. Mercifully the wound has healed. 

MR. MORLAND. I am iiot criticising, Fanny. T suppose 
any one who came back after twenty-five years — however 
much they had been loved — it might — wc — ^should we know 
what to say to them, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Don’t, James. [She rhes,) Simon is 
late, isn’t he ? 

MR. MORLAND. Very little. I heard the train a short time 
ago, and he might be here — just — if h(' had the luck to find a 
cab. But not if he is walking across the fields. 

MRS. MORLAND. Listen ! 

MR. MORLAND. Y es, wliecls. '^Fliat is probably Simon. 
He had got a cab. 

MRS. MORLAND. I do hope lic woii’t laugli at me for having 
lit a fire in his room. 

MR. MORLAND {wtth maKuluie humour). I hope you put him 
out some bcd-socks. 
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MRS. MORLAND {eagerly^. Do you think he would let me ? 
You wretch ! 

{She hurries out^ and returns in Simon’s arms. 

He is in a greatcoat a?id mufti. He looks his years, 
grizzled with grey hair and fiot very much of it, and the tuft 
is gone. He is heavier and more commanding, full of 
vigour, a rollicking sea-dog for the moment, hut it is a face 
that could be stern to harshness.) 

SIMON {saluting). Come aboard, sir. 

MRS. MORLAND. Let me down, you great bear. »You know 
how 1 hate to be rumpled. 

MR. MORLAND. Not she, lovcs it. Always did. Get oflF 
your greatcoat, Simon. . Down with it anywhere. 

MRS. MORLAND {fussing delightedly). How cold your hands 
are. Come nearer to the fire. 

MR. MORLAND. He is looking fit, though. 

SIMON. We need to be fit — these days. 

MRS. MORLAND. So iiice to have you again. You do like 
duck, don’t you i I'he train was late, wasn’t it .? 

SIMON. A few minutes only. I made a selfish bolt for the 
one cab, and got it. 

MR. MORLAND. We thought you might be walkmg across 
the i'lelds. 

SIMON. No, T left the fields to the two other people who 
got out of the train. One of them was a lady ; I thought 
something about her walk was flimiliar to me, but it was darkish, 
and 1 didn’t make her out. 

MRS. MORLAND. Bertha Colinton, I expect. She was in 
London to-day. 

SIMON. If 1 had thought it was Mrs. Colinton I would have 
ofi^ered her a lift. {For a moment he gleams boyishly like the young 
husband of other days.) Mother, I have news ; I have got the 
Rellerophon^ honest Injun ! 

MRS. MORLAND. The Very ship you wanted. 

SIMON. Rather. 

MR. MORLAND. Bravo, Simoii. 

SIMON. It is like realising the ambition of one’s life. I ’m 
one of the lucky folk, I admit. 

{He says this, and neither of them notices it as a strange 
remark.) 
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MR. MORLAND {twinkling). Beastly life, a sailor’s. 

SIMON {cordially). Beastly. I have loathed it ever since I 
slept in the old Britannia^ with my feet out at the port-hole to 
give them air. We all slept that way ; must have been a pretty 
sight from the water. Oh, a beast of a life, but I wouldn’t 
exchange it for any other in the world. ( Lowering) And if this 
war docs come 

MR. MORLAND {characteristically). It won’t, I ’m sure. 

SIMON. I dare say not. But they say — however. 

MRS. MOiRLAND. Simoii, I had forgotten. There is a tele- 
gram for you. 

SIMON. Avaunt ! I do trust it is not recalling n\e. T had 
hoped for at least five clear days. 

MRS. MORLAND {giving it to him). We didn’t open it. 

SIMON. Two to one it is recalling me. 

MRS. MORLAND. It camc two days ago. I don’t like them, 
Simon, never did ; they have broken so many hearts. 

SIMON. 7'hey have made many a heart glad too. It may 
be from my Harry — at last. Mother, do you think I was some- 
times a bit harsh to him ? 

MRS, MORLAND. I think you sometimes were, my son. 

MR. MORLAND. Open it, Simon. 

(siMON opens the telegram and many unseen devils steal into 
the room.) 

MRS. MORLAND {shrinking from his face) It can’t be so bad as 
that. We are all here, Simon. 

{For a moment he has not been here himself he has been on 
an island. He is a good son to mrs. morland ?ww, think- 
ing of her only^ placing her on the sofa, going on his knees 
beside her and stroking her kind face. Her arms go out to 
her husband, who has been reading the telegram.) « 

MR. morland {dazed). Can’t be, can’t be ! 

SIMON {like some better father than he perhaps has been). It 
is all right. Mother. Don’t you be afraid. It is good news. 
You are a brave one, you have come through much, you will 
be brave for another minute, won’t you ? 

{She nods, with a frightened smile.) 

Mother dear, it is Mary Rose. 

MR. MORLAND. It Can’t be true. It is too — too glorious 
to be true. 
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MRS. MORLAND. Glorious ? Is my Mary Rose alive 

SIMON. It is all right, all right. I wouldn’t say it, surely, 
if it wasn’t true. Mary Rose has come back. The telegram 
is from Cameron. You remember who he was. He is 
minister there now. Hold my hand, and I ’ll read it. ‘ Your 
wife has come back. She was found to-day on the island. I 
am bringing her to you. She is quite well, but you will all have 
to be very careful.’ 

MRS. MORLAND. Simon, can it be ? 

SIMON. I believe it absolutely. Cameron would not deceive 
me. 

MR. MORLAND. He might be deceived himself ; he was a 
mere acquaintance. 

SIMON. I am sure it is true. He knew her by sight as well 
as any of us. 

MR. MORLAND. But after twenty-five years ! 

SIMON. Do you think I wouldn’t know her after twenty- 
five years ? 

MRS. MORLAND. My — my — ^she will be — very changed. 

SIMON. However changed. Mother, wouldn’t I know my 
Mary Rose at once ! Her hair may be as grey as mine — her 
face — her little figure — her pretty ways — though they were all 
gone, don’t you think I would know Mary Rose at once ? 
(He is mddenly stricken with a painftd thought,) Oh, my God, 
I saw her, and I didn’t know her ! 

MRS. MORLAND. Simoil ! 

SIMON. It had been Cameron with her. They must have 
come in my train. Mother, it was she I saw going across the 
fields — her little walk when she was excited, half a run, I 
recognised it, but I didn’t remember it was hers. 

(Those unseen devils chuckle,) 

MR. MORLAND. It was getting dark. 

SIMON (slowly). Mary Rose is coming across the fields. 

(He goes out. morland peers weakly through the window 
curtains, mrs. morland goes on her knees to pray.) 

MR. MORLAND. It is rather dark. I — I shouldn’t wonder 
though there was a touch of frost to-night. I wish I was more use. 
(cameron enters^ a bearded clergyman nozu.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Mr. Camcroii .? Tell us quickly, Mr. 
Cameron, is it true ? 
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CAMERON. It iss truc, ma’am, v Mr. Blake met us at the 
gate and he iss with her now. 1 hurried on to tell you the things 
necessary. It iss good for her you should know them at once. 

MRS. MORLAND. Plcase, quick. 

CAMERON. You must be prepared to find her — different. 

MRS. MORLAND. We are all different. Her age 

CAMERON. I mean, Mrs. Morland, different from what you 
expect. She iss not different as we are different. They will 
be saying she iss just as she was on the day she went away. 
(mr^. MORLAND shrifiks.) 

These five-and-twenty years, she will be thinking they were 
just an hour in which Mr. Blake and I had left her in some 
incomprehensible jest. 

MRS. MORLAND. James, just as it was before ! 

MR. MORLAND. But when you told her the truth ? 

CAMERON. She will not have it. 

MRS. MORLAND. She must hdve seen how much older you 
are. 

CAMERON. She does not know me, ma’am, as the boy who 
was with her that day. When she did not recognise me I 
thought it best — she was so troubled already — not to tell her. 

MR. MORLAND {appealing). But now that she has seen 
Simon. His appearance, his grey hair — when she saw him she 
would know. 

CAMERON {unhappy), I am not sure \ it iss dark out there. 

MR. MORLAND. She iiiust have known that he would never 
have left her and come home. 

CAMERON. That secretly troubles her, but she will not speak 
of it. There iss some terrible dread lying on her heart. 

MR. MORLAND. A dread ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Harry. James, if she should think that 
Harry is still a child ! 

CAMERON. I never heard what became of the boy. 

MRS. MORLAND. He rail away to sea when he was twelve 
years old. We had a few letters from Australia, very few ; 
we don’t know where he is now. 

MR. MORLAND. How was she found, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAMERON. Tl'wo men fishing from a boat saw her. She was 
asleep by the shore at the very spot where Mr. Blake made a 
fire so long ago. 'Fhere was a rowan-tree beside it. At first 
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tlicy were afraid to land, but they did. ^'hey said there 
was such a joy on her face as she slept that it was a shame to 
waken her. 

MR. MORLAND. Joy ^ 

CAMERON. 'That iss sf), sir. I have sometimes thought 

(There h a gleeful clattering on the stairs of some one to 
whom they must be familiar ; and if her father and mother 
have doubted they knozv now before they see her that mary 
ROSE has come back. She enters. She is just as we saw 
her last except that zve cannot see her quite so cUarly. She 
is leaping tozvards her mother in the old irnpidsive way^ and 
the mother responds in her way^ hut something steps between 
them.) 

MARY ROSE (pu%xted). Wliat is it ? 

(It is the years.) 

MRS. MORLAND. My loVC. 

MR. MORLAND. Mary Rose. 

MARY ROSE. Father. 

(Hut the obstacle is still ihcf e. She turns timidly to simOxN, 
who has come in with her.) 

What is it, Simon ? 

(She goes confidently to him till she sees zvhat the years have 
done ivith him. She shakes nozv,) 

SIMON. My beloved wife. 

(He takes her in his arms and so does her mother, and she is 
glad to be there, but it is not of them she is thinking, and 
soon she softly disengages herself.) 

MR. MORLAND. Wc are so glad you — had you a comfortable 
journey, Mary Rose .? You would like a cup of tea, wouldn't 
you ? Is there anything / can do ? 

(mary rose's eyes go from him to the little door at the back.) 
MARY RcjsE (couxiugly to her father). Tell me. 

MR. MORLAND. 'I'cll you what, dear .? 

MARY ROSE (appealing to cameron). You r 

(He presses her hafid and turns azvay. She goes to simon 
and makes 7nuch of hirn^ cajoling him.) 

Simon, my Simon. Be nice to me, Simon. Be nice to me, 
dear Simon, and tell me. 

SIMON. Dearest love, since 1 lost you — it was a long time 


ago 
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MARY ROSE [petulant). It wasn’^ — ^j^lease, it wasn’t. [She 
goes to her mother.) Tell me, my mother dear. 

MR. MORi.AND. I doii’t kiiow what she wants to be told. 
MRS. MORRANO. 1 kllOW. 

MARY ROSE [au Unhappy child). Where is my baby ? 

[They cannot face het\ and she ji^oes to seek an answer from 
the room that lies beyond the little door. Her rnothcr and 
husband follow her. 

MR. MORi.AND and CAMERON left (done are very conscious 
of %vhat may be going on in that inner room.) 

MR. MORLAND. Have you been in this part of the country 
before, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAMERON. I haf not, sir. It is-* n\y first visit to Eiiglinid. 
You cannot hear the sea in this house at all, which iss very 
strange to me. 

MR. MORLAND. If I might sliow you our Downs 

CAMERON. I thank you, Mr. Morland, but — in such 
circumstances do not trouble about me at all. 

(They listen.) 

MR. MORLAND. I do iiot kuow if you arc interested in prints. 

I have a pencil sketch by Cousins — undoubtedly genuine 

CAMERON. I regret my ignorance on the subject, 'rhis 

matter, so strange — so inexplicable 

MR. MORLAND. Plcasc don’t talk of it to me, sir. 1 am — 
an old man. I have been so occupied all my life with little 

things — very pleasant — I cannot cope — cannot cope 

[A hand is placed on his shoulder so sympathetically that he 
dares to ask a question.) 

Do you think she should have come back, Mr. Cameron ? 

[The stage darkens and they are blotted out. Into this 
darkness mrs. otery enters with a candle^ and we see thcit 
the scene has changed to the dismantled room of the first act. 
HARRY is sunk in the chair as we last saw him.) 

MRS. otery [who in her other hand has a large cup and saucer). 
Here is your tea, mister. Are you sitting in the dark ? I 
haven’t been more than the ten minutes I promised you. 1 
was 

[She stops short, struck by his appearance. She holds the 
candle nearer him. He is staring wide-eyed into the 
fire^ motionless.) 
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What is the matter, mister, ? Here is the tea, mister. 

(He looks at her blankly.) 

I have brought you a cup of tea, 1 have just been the ten minutes. 

HARRY (rising). Wait a mo. 

(He looks about hirn^ like one taking his bearings,) 

Gimme the tea. That ’s better. Thank you, missis. 

MRS. OTKRV. Have you seen anything ? 

HARRY. Sec here, as I sat in that chair — 1 wasn’t sleeping, 
mind you — it ’s no dream — but things of the far past connected 
with this old house — things I knew naught of — they canifi 
crowding out of their holes and gathered round me till I saw — 
I saw them all so clear that 1 don’t know what to think, woman. 
(He is a grave man now%) Never mind about that. Tell me 
about this — gh(3st. 

MRS. O'rERY, It ’s no concern of yours. 

HARRY. Yes, it is some concern of mine. 'I'lic folk that 
used to live here — the Morlands 

MRS. O'i'ERY. That was the name. I suppose you heard it 
in the village ? 

HARRY. I have heard it all my days. It is one of the names 
I bear. I am one of the fimily. 

MRS. oiERY. 1 suspicioned that. 

HARRY. I suppose that is what made them conic to me as I 
sat here. 'I'cll me about them. 

MRS. OTERY. It is little I know. 'They were dead and gone 
before my time, the old man and his wife. 

HARRY. It ’s not them I am asking you about. 

MRS. o'l’KRY. TL'hey had a sim-in-law, a sailor. The war 
made a great man of him before it drowned him. 

HARRY. I know that j he was my father. Hard I used to 
think him, but I know better now. Go on, there ’s the other one. 

MRS. OTERY (reluctantly), ^Hiat was all. 

HARRY. 'I hcre is one more. 

MRS. OTERY. If you iiiust speak of her, she is dead too. I 
never saw her in life. 

HARRY. Where is she buried r 

MRS. OTERY. Dowii by the church. 

HARRY. Is there a stone ? 

MRS. OTERY. YcS. 

HARRY. Does it say her age ? 
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MRS. OTERY. No. • 

HARR’i’. Is that holy spot well taken care of ? 

MRS. OTERY. You caii SCO for yourself. 

HARRY. I will see for iiiyself. And so it is her ghost that 
haunts this house ? 

(She makes >10 answer. He straggles with himself.) 

There is no such thing as ghosts. And yet Is it true 

about folk having lived in this house and left in a hurry ? 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s truc. 

HARRY. ' Because of a ghost — n thing that can’t be. 

MRS. OTERY. Whcli I caiiic ill your eyes were staring ; I 
thought you had seen her. 

HARRY. Have you ever seen licr ydurself ? 

(She shivers.) 

Where ? In this room 

(She looks at the little door.) 

In there Has she ever been seen out of that room ? 

MRS. o'rERY. All over the house, in every room and on 
the stairs. I tell you I ’ve met her on the stairs, and she 
drew back to let me pass and said ‘ Good evening ’ too, timid- 
like, and at another time she has gone by me like a rush of 
wind. » 

HARRY. What is she like ? Is she dressed in white r They 
are alius dressed in white, aren’t they ? 

MRS. OTERY. She looks just like you or me. But for all 
that she ’s as light as air. I ’ve seen — things. 

HARRY. You look like it, too. But she is harmless, it 
seems ? 

MRS. OTERY. 'I'here ’s some wouldn’t say that ; them that 
left in a hurry. If she thought you were keeping it from her 
she would do you a mischief, 

HARRY. Keeping what from her ? 

MRS. OTERY. Whatever it is she prowls about this cold 
house searching for, searching, searching. I don’t know what 

it is. 

HARRY (grimly). Maybe I could tell you. I dare say I 
could even put her in the way of finding him. 

MRS. OTERY. 'riieii I wisli to God you would, and let her 
rest. 

HARRY. My old dear, there arc worse things than not 
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finding what you arc looking for ; there is finding them so 
different from what you had hoped. (lie moves about,) A 

ghost. Oh no — ^and yet, and yet See here, 1 am going 

into that room. 

MRS. OTERY. As you like ; I care not. 

HARRY. I ’ll burst open the door. 

MRS. OTERY. No iiccd ; it ’s not locked ; I cheated you 
about that. 

HARRY. But I tried it and it wouldn’t open. 

(mrs. OTERY is very mihappy.) 

You think she is in there ? 

MRS. OTERY. She may be. 

HARRY (taking a deep^hreath). Give me air. 

(lie th'ows open the window and we see that it is a night 
of stars,) 

Leave me here now. I have a call to make. 

MRS. OTERY (hesitating). I dunno. You think you ’re in 
no danger, but 

HARRY. That is how it is to be, missis. Just ten minutes 
you were out of the room, did you say 
MRS. OTERY. That was all. 

HARRY. God ! 

(She leaves hhn. After a ?no?nent''s irresolution \e sets off 
upon his quest carrying the candle^ which takes with it all 
the light of the room. He is visible on the other side of the 
darkness^ in the little passage and opening the door beyond. 
He returns y and now ive see the pate ghost of mary rose 
standing in the middle of the rooniy as if made out of the light 
he has brought back with him.) 

MARY rose (bowing to him timidly). Have you come to buy 
tile house ? 

HARRY {ynore startled by his o%vn voice than by hers). Not me. 
MARY ROSE. It is a Very nice house. (Doubtfully) Isn’t it ? 
HARRY. It was a nice house once. 

MARY ROSE (pleased). Wasn’t it ! (Suspiciously) Did you 
know this house ? 

HARRY. When I was a young shaver. 

MARY ROSE. Youiig .? Was it you who laughed ? 

HARRY. When was that ? 

MARY ROSE (puzzled). T.'herc was once some one who 
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laughed in this house. Don't you, think laughter is a very 
pretty sound ? 

HARRY {put of his depths). Is it ? T dare say. I never 
thought about it. 

MARY ROSE. You are quite old. 

HARRY. I 'm getting on. 

MARY ROSE {confidentially). Would you mind telling me 
why every one is so old ? I don’t know you, do T ? 

HARRY. I wonder. '^Fakc a look. You might have seen 
in the. old days — playing about — outside in the garden — 
or even inside. 

MARY ROSE. You — ^you are not Simon, are you ? 

HARRY. No. {Venturing) My name is Harry. 

MARY ROSE {stiffening). / don’t think so. 1 strongly object 
to your saying that. 

HARRY. I ’m a queer sort of cove, and I would like to hear 
you call me Harry. 

MARY ROSE {firynly). I decline. I regret, but I absolutely 
decline. 

HARRY. No offence. 

MARY ROSE. I think you are sorry for me. 

HARRY. I am that. 

MARY ROSE. I am sorry for me, too. 

HARRY {desperately desirous to help her). If only there was 

something 1 I know nothing about gliosts- -ru^t a thing ; 

can they sit down ? Could you ? 

{He turns the chair toward her.) 

MARY ROSE. That is your chair. 

HARRY. What do you mean by that ? 

MARY ROSE. That is where you were sitting. 

HARRY. Were you in this room when I was sitting thiTo r 

MARY ROSE. I Came in to look at you. 

{A sudden thought makes him cross with the candle to where 
he had left his knife. It is gone.) 

HARRY. Where is my knife ? Were you standing looking 
at me with my knife in your hand ? 

{She is sullenly silent.) 

Give me my knife. 

{She gives it to him.) 

What made you take it ? 
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MARY ROSE. I thougljt you Were perhaps the one. 

HARRY. 'Fhe one ? 

MARY ROSE. T^'hc one who stole him from me. 

HARRY. I see. (jodsake, in a sort of way I suppose I am. 

[He sits in the chair,) 

MARY ROSE. Givc him back to me. 

HARRY. I wish 1 could. But I ’m doubting he is gone 
beyond recall. 

MARY ROSE {unexpectedly). Who is he .? 

HARRY. Do you mean you have forgotten who it is y;oii 
are searching for ? 

MARY ROSE. 1 kiiew oiice. It is such a long time ago. I 
am so tired ; pleasi* can I go away and play now .? 

HARRY. Cto away ? Where ? You mean back to that 
— that place ? 

[She nods.) 

Whnt sort ol a place is it ? Is it good to be there t 
MARY ROSE. Lovely, lovely, lovelv. 

HARR’^'. ft ’s not just the island, is it, that ’s so lovely, 
lovely ? 

(^She /it perplexed.) 

Have you forgotten the island too ? 

MARY ROSE. ! am sorry. 

HARRY. 'TIk* island, tin* place where you heard the call. 
MARY ROSE. What is that } 

HARRY. You have even forgotten the call ! {IVith vision) 
As far as I can make out, it was as if, in a way, there were two 
kinds of dogs out hunting you — the good and the bad. 

MARY ROSE {^vho thinks he is chiding her). Please don’t be 
cross with me. 

. HARRY. 1 am far from cross with you. 1 begin to think 
it was tile good dogs that got you. Are they ghosts in that 
place 

MARY ROSE {^with Surprising certainty). No. 

HARRY. You are sure ? 

MARY ROSE. HoilCSt Illjuil ! 

HARRY. What tairly does me is, if the place is so lovelv, 
what made you leave it ? 

MARY ROSE {frightened). I don’t know. 

HARRY. Do you think you c'ould have fallen out ? 
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MARY ROSE. I don’t know. (Shf thinks his power is great,) 
Please, I don’t want to be a ghost any more. 

HARRY. As far as I can see, if you wasn’t a ghost there you 
made yourself one by coming back. But it ’s no use your 
expecting me to be able to help you. [She droops at this and 
he holds out his arms,) Come to me, ghostie ; I wish you 
would. 

MARY ROSE {prim agavi). Certainly not. 

HARRY. If you come, I ’ll try to help you. 

{She goes at once and sits on his hiee.) 

See here, when I was sitting by the fire alone I seemed to hear 
you as you once were saying that some day when h(‘ was a man 
you would like to sit on your Harry’s kpe(\ 

MARY ROSE {vaguely quoting she knows not whom), "I'he 
loveliest time of all will be when he is a man and takes me on 
his knee instead of my taking him on mine. 

HARRY. Do you see who 1 am now ? 

MARY ROSE. Nicc mail. 

HARRY. Is that all you know about me ? 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY, ^rhere is a name I would like to call you by, but 
my best course is not to worry you. Poor soul, 1 wonder if 
there was ever a man with a ghost on liis knee btdore. 

MARY ROSE. 1 doil’t kllOW. 

HARRY. Seems to me you ’re feared of being a ghost. I 
dare say, to a timid thing, being a ghost is worse than seeing 
them. 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY. Is it lonely being a ghost ? 

MARY ROSE. YcS. 

HARRY. Do you know any other ghosts ? 

MARY ROSE. No. 

HARRY. Would you like to know other ghosts ? 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY. I can understand that. And now you would like 
to go away and play ? 

MARY ROSE. Please. 

HARRY. In this cold house, when you should be searching, 
do you sometimes play by yours(*lf instead ? 

MARY ROSE {whispering). Don’t tell. 
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Y ou Vc a prc'tty thing. What beautiful 


ACT III,] 

HARRY. Not me. 
siloes you have. 

(She holds out her feet co7nplacently.) 

MARY ROSE. Nice buckles. 

HARRY. I like your hair. 

MARY ROSE. Pretty hair. 

HARRY. Do you mind the tuft that used to stand up at the 
back of — of Simon’s liead ? 

MARY ROSE {merrily). Naughty tuft. 

HARRY. I have one like that. 

MARY ROSE {smoothiug it down), f )h dear, oh dear, what a 
naughty tuft ! 

HARRY. ATy name Harry. 

MARY ROSE {lili?/i( the pretty sound). Harry, Harry, Harry, 
Han y. 

HARRY. But you don’t know .what Harry f am. 

MARY ROSE. No. 

HARRY. And this brings us no nearer what ’s to be done 
with you. I would willingly stay here though 1 have my clear- 
ing in Aiistraly, but you ’re just a ghost. Vhiy say there are 
ways of laying ghosts, but T am so ignorant. 

MAR^ ROSE {hnplori>ii>ly), IVIl me. 

HARRY. 1 wish 1 lould ; you are even more ignorant 
than I am. 

MARY ROSE. ^Tell lllC. 

HARRY. All I know about them for certain is that they are 
unhappy because they can’t find something, and then once 
they ’ve got the thing they want, they go away happy and never 
come back. 

MARY ROSE. Oh, nice ! 

• HARRY. 'The one thing clear to me is that you have got 
that thing at last, but you are too dog-tired to know or care. 
What you ikhhI now is to get hack to the place you say is lovely, 
lovely. 

MARY ROSE. Yes, yes. 

HARRY. It sounds as if it might be Heaven, or near thereby. 

{She wunts him to find out for her.) 

Queer, you that know so much can tell nothing, and them that 
know nothing can tell so much. If there was any way of 
getting you to that glory place ! 
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MARY ROSE. Tcll ITIC. , 

HARRY {desperate). He would surely send for you, if He 
wanted you. 

MARY ROSE {crushed). Yes. 

HARRY. It ’s like as if He had forgotten you. 

MARY ROSE. Yes. 

HARRY. It ’s as if nobody wanted you, cither there or here. 

MARY ROSE. Yes. {She rises.) Bad man. 

HARRY, It ’s easy to call me names, but the thing fair beats 
jne. There is nothing I wouldn’t do for you, but a mere man 
is so helpless. How should the likes of me know what to do 
with a ghost that has lost her way on earth ? I wonder if what 
it means is that you broke some law, j»ist to come back for the 
sake of — of that Harry ? If it was that, it ’s surely time He 
overlooked it. 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

{He looks at the open nvindmv . ) 

HARRY. What a night of stars ! Good old glitterers, I 
dare say they are in the know, but I am thinking you are too 
small a thing to get a helping hand from th<‘m, 

MARY ROSE. YfS. 

{"Xhe call is again heard, hut there is in it now no unholy 
sound. It is a celestial tnusic that is calling fo?- Mary Rose, 
Mary Rose, first in whispers and soon so loudly that, for one 
who can hear, it is the only sound in the svorld. Mary Rose, 
Alary Rose. Js it wraps her round, the weary little ghost 
knotvs theU her long day is done. Her face is shining. The 
smallest star shoots down for her, and with her arms 
stretched forth to it trustingly she walks out through the 
window into the empyrean. The mu\ic passes with her. 
HARRY heat's nothing, hut he knows that somehwn a praytr 
has been answered.) 
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The scene makes believe to be the private home of Pantaloon 
and Columbine, though whether they ever did have a private 
home is uncertain. , 

In the English version (and with that alone are wc concerning 
ourselves) these two were figures in the harlequinade, which in 
Victorian days gave a finish to pantomime as vital as a tail to a 
dog. Now they are vanished from the boards ; or at best they 
wander through the canvas streets, in everybody’s way, at heart 
afraid of their own policeman, really dead, and waiting, like the 
faithful old horse, for some one to push them over. Here at the 
theatre is perhaps a scrap of Columbine’s skirt, torn off as she 
squeezed through the wings for the last time, or even placed 
there intentionally by her as a souvenir : Columbine to her 
public, a kiss hanging on a nail. 

'Ehey arc very illusive. One lias to toss to find out^what was 
their relation to each other : whether Pantaloon, for instance, 
was Columbine’s fiither. He was an old, old urchin of the 
streets over whom some fairy wand had been waved, rather care- 
lessly, and this makes him a child of art ; now we must all be 
nice to children of art, and the nicest thing we can do for 
Pantaloon is to bring the penny down heads and give him a 
delightful daughter. So Columbine was Pantaloon’s daughter. 

It would be cruel to her to make her his wife, because then 
ahe could not have a love-affair. 

'The m(3ther is dead, to give the little home a touch of pathos. 

We have now proved that Pantaloon and his daughter did 
have a home, and as soon as we know that, we know more. 
We know, for instance, that as half a crown seemed almost a 
competency to them, their home must have been in a poor 
locality and conveniently small. We know also that the sitting- 
room and kitchen combined must have been on the ground floor. 
We know it, because in the harlequinade they were always 
flying from the policeman or bashing his helmet, and Pantaloon 
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would have taken ill with a chamber that was not easily com- 
manded by the policeman on his beat. Even Columbine, we 
may be sure, refined as she was and incapable of the pettiest 
larceny, liked the homely feeling of dodging the policeman’s eye 
as she sat at meals. Lastly, we know that directly opposite 
the little home was a sausage-shop, the pleasantest of all sights 
to Pantaloon, who, next to his daughter, loved a sausage. It is 
being almost too intimate to tell that Columbine hated sausages ; 
she hated them as a literary hand’s daughter might hate manu- 
scripts. But like a loving child she never told her hate, and 
‘^ent great part of her time toasting sausages to a turn before 
the fire, and eating her own one bravely when she must, but 
concealing it in the oddest places when §he could. 

We should now be able to reconstitute Pantaloon’s parlour. 
It is agreeably stuffy, with two windows and a recess between 
them, from which one may prep both ways for the policeman. 
'Ehe furniture is in horse-hair, no rents showing, because careful 
Columbine has covered them with antimacassars. All the 
chairs (but not the sofa) are as sound of limb as they look except 
one, and Columbine, who is as light as an air balloon, can sit on 
this one even with her feet off the floor. 'Ehough the time is 
summer there is a fire burning, so that Pantaloon need never eat 
his sausages raw, which he might do inadvertently if Columbine 
did not take them gently from his hand. 'I 'here is a cosy round 
table with a waxcloth cover adhering to it like a sticking-plaster, 
and this table is set for tea. Histrionic dignity is given to the 
room by a large wicker trunk in which Pantaloon’s treasures are 
packed when he travels by rail, and on it is a printed intimation 
that he is one of the brightest wits on earth. Columbine could 
be crushed, concertina-like, into half of this trunk, and it may 
be that she sometimes travels thus to save her ticket. Between 
the windows hangs a glass case, such as those at inns wherein 
Piscator preserves his stuffed pike, but this one contains a poker. 
It is interesting to note that Pantaloon is sufficiently catholic in 
his tastes to spare a favourable eye for other arts than his own. 
There are various paintings on the walls, all of himself, with the 
exception of a small one of his wife. These represent him not 
in humorous act but for all time, as, for instance, leaning on a 
bracket and reading a book, with one finger laid lightly against 
his nose. 
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So far our work of reconstitution has been easy, but we now 
come to the teaser. 1 n all these pictures save one (to be referred 
to in its proper place) Pantaloon is presented not on the stage 
but in private life, yet he is garbed and powdered as we know 
him in the harlequinade. If they are genuine portraits, there- 
fore, they tell us something profoundly odd about the home life 
of Pantaloon j nothing less than this, that as he was on the 
stage, so he was off it, clothes, powder, and all ; he was not 
acting a part in the liarlequinade, he was merely being himself. 
It was undoubtedly this strange discovery that set us writing a 
play about him. 

Of course, bittc*r controversy may come of this, for not every 
one will agree that we are right. It is well known among the 
cognoscenti that actcirs in general are not the same off the stage as 
on ; that they dress for their parts, speak words written for 
them which they do not necessarily believe, and afterwards wash 
the whole thing off and then go to clubs and coolly cross their 
legs. I accept this to be so (though I think it a pity), but 
Pantaloon was never an actor in their sense 5 he would have 
scorned to speak words written for him by any whippersnapper ; 
what he said and did before the footlights were the result of 
mature conviction and represented his philosophy of life. It is 
the more easy to believe this of him because we are so* anxious 
to believe it of Columbine. Otherwise she could not wear her 
pretty skirts in our play, and that would be unbearable. 

If this noble and simple consistency was the mark of Pantaloon 
and Columbine (as we have now proved up to the hilt), it must 
have distinguished no less the other members of the harlequinade, 
^'here were two others, the Harlequin and the Clown. 

In far-back days, when the world was so young that pieces 
of the original egg-shell still adhered to it, one boy was so 
desperately poor that he alone of children could not don fancy 
dress on fair-days. Presently the other children were sorry for 
this drab one, so each of them clipped a little bit off his own 
clothing and gave it to him. l^hese were sewn together and 
made into a costume for him, by the jolly little tailors who in our 
days have quite gone out, and that is why Harlequin has come 
down to us in patchwork. He was a lovely boy with no brains 
at all (not that this matters), while the Clown was all brain. 

It has been our whim to make Pantaloon and Columbine our 
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chief figures, but we have had to go for them, as it were, to the 
kitchen ; the true head of the harlequinade was the Clown. 
You could not become a clown by taking thought, you had to 
be born one. It was just a chance. Jf the Clown had wished 
to walk over the others they would have spread themselves oii 
the ground so that he should be able to do it without incon- 
veniencing himself. Any money they had they got from him, 
and it was usually pennies. If they displeased him he caned 
them. He had too much power and it brutalised liim, as we 
shall see, but in fairness it should be told that he (wed his 
supremacy entirely to his funniness. 'Fhe family worshipped 
funniness, and he was the funniest. 

It is not necessary for our play to yeconstitute the homes of 
Harlequin and Clown, but it could be done. Harlequin, as a 
bachelor with no means but with a secret conviction that he was 
a gentleman, had a sitting-jjnd-bed combined at the top of a 
house too near Jermyii Street fi^r his purse. He made up by not 
eating very much, which was good for his figure. He always 
carried his wand, which had curious magical qualities — for in- 
stance, it could make him invisible ; but in the street he seldom 
asked this of it, having indeed a friendly desire to be looked at. 
He had delightful manners and an honest heart. ^J'he Clown, 
who, of course, had appearances to keep up, knew the value of 
a good address, and undoubtedly liva*d in the Cromwell Road. 
He smoked cigars with bands round them, and his togs were 
cut in Savilc Row. 

Clown and Pantaloon were a garrulous pair, but Columbine 
and Harlequin never spoke. 1 don’t know whether tliey were 
what we call dumb. Pe,rhaps if they had tried to talk with their 
tongues they could have doiu* so, but they never thought of it. 
They were such exquisite dancers that they did all their talkijig 
with their legs. There is nothing that may be said which they 
could not express with this leg or that, it is the loveliest of all 
languages, and as soft as the fall of snow. 

When the curtain rises we see Columbine alone in the little 
house, very happy and gay, for she has no notion that her tragic 
hour is about to strike. She is dressed precisely as we may have 
seen her on the stage. It is the pink skirt, the white one being 
usually kept for Sunday, which is also washing-day ; and wc 
almost wish this had been Sunday, just to show Columbine in 
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white at the tub, washing the pink without letting a single soap- 
sud pop on to the white. She is toasting bread rhythmically 
by the fire, and hides the toasting-fork as the policeman passes 
suspiciously outside. Presently she is in a whirl of emotion 
because she has heard Harlequin’s knock. She rushes to the 
window and hides (they were always hiding), she blows kisses, 
and in her excitement she is everywhere and nowhere at once, 
like a kitten that leaps at nothing and stops half-way. She has 
the short quick steps of a bird on a lawn. Long before we 
have time to describe her movements she has bobbed out of 
sight beneath the table to await Harlequin funnily, for we must 
never forget that they an* a funny family. With a whirl of his 
wand that is itself a danve. Harlequin makes the door fly open. 
Fie enters, says the stage* direction, but what it means is that 
somehow he is now in the room. He probably knows that 
Columbine is beneath the tabic*, as she hides so often and there 
are so few places in the room to hide in, but he searches for her 
elsewhere, even in a jug, to her extreme mirth, fi^r of cc^urse 
she is peeping at him. Fie taps the wicker basket with his 
wand and the lid flies open. Still no Columbine ! He sits 
dejectedly on a chair by the tabl(‘, with one foot toward the spot 
where we last saw her head. This is irresistible. Slie kisses 
the foot. She is out from b(*neath the table now, and he is 
pursuing her round the room. 'I'hey arc as wayward as leaves 
in a gale. The cunning f(*llow pretends he does not want her, 
and now it is she who is pursuing him. 'There is something 
entrancing in his hand. It is a ring. It is the engagement- 
ring at last ! She falters, she blushes, but she snatches at the 
ring. He tantalises her, holding it beyond her reach, but soon 
she has pulled down his hand and the ring is on her finger. 
'They are dancing ecstatically when Pantaloon comes in and 
has to drop his stick because she leaps into his arms. If she 
were not so flurried she would see that the aged man has brought 
excitcm(‘nt with him also. 

PANTALOON. All, Fairy ! Fond of her dad, is she 
Sweetest little daughter ever an old ’un had. {lie sees harit- 
QUiN ami is genial to hini^ while harlequin pirouettes a How-- 
ye-do,) ^"ou here. Boy ; welcome, Boy. {He is about to 
remove his hat in the ordinary way^ hut harlequin, to save his 
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prospective father-in-law any little trouble^ waves his wand and 
the hat goes to rest on a door-peg. The little service so humbly 
tendered pleases pantaloon, and he surveys harlequin with 
kindly condescension.) Thank you, Boy. Y ou are a good fellow. 
Boy, and an artist too, in your limited way, not here [tapping 
his head)^ not in a brainy way, but lower down (thoughtfully., 
and including columbine in his downward survey). That ’s 
where your personality lies — lower down. [At the noble word 
personality columbine thankfully crosses herself and then indicates 
•that tea is ready.) Tea, Fairy ? I have such glorious news ; 
but I will have a dish of tea first. You will join us, Boy ? 
Sit down. (They sit down to tea^ the lovers exchanging shy^ 
happy glances^ but soon pantaloon rises petulantly.) Fairy, 
there are no sausages ! IVa without a sausage. T am bitterly 
disappointed. And on a day, too, when I have great news. 
It ’s almost more than I can'bear. No sausages ! {He is old 
and is near weepings hut columbine indicates with her person- 
ality that if he does not forgive her she must droop and die, and 
soon again he is a magnanimous father.) Y es, yes, my pet, I 
forgive you. You can’t abide sausages ; nor can you, Boy. 
(They hide their shamed heads.) It ’s not your fault. Some 
are born, with the instinct for a sausage, and some have it not. 
(More brightly) Would you like me to be funny now, my dear, 
or shall we have tea first ? (They prefer to have tea first, and 
the courteous old man sits doivn with them.) But you do think 
me funny, don’t you, Fairy ? Neither of you can look at me 
without laughing, can you ? Try, Boy ; try, Fairy. (They 
try, but fail. He is moved.) Thank you both, thank you 
kindly. If the public only knew how anxiously wc listen for 
the laugh they would be less grudging of it. (Hastily) Not that 
I have any cause of complaint. Every night I get the laugh 
from my generous patrons, the public, and always by legitimate 
means. When I think what a favourite I am I cannot keep 
my seat. (He rises proudly.) I am acknowledged by all in the 
know to be a funny old man. (He moves about exultantly, looking 
at the portraits that are to hand him down to posterity.) That 
picture of me. Boy, was painted to commemorate my being the 
second funniest man on earth. Of coursp Joey is the funniest, 
but I am the second funniest. (They have scarcely listened ; they 
have been exchanging delicious glances with face and foot. But at 
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mention of the clown they ^hudder a little^ and their hands seek 
each other for protection,) This portrait I had took — done — 
in honour of your birth, my love. I call it ‘ The Old ’Un on 
First Hearing that He is a Father.’ (^He chuckles long before 
another picture which represents him in the dress of ordinary 
people,) This is me in fancy dress ; it is how I went to a 
fancy-dress ball. Your mother, Fairy, was with me, in a long 
skirt ! Very droll we must have looked, and very droll we felt, 
I call to mind we walked about in this way ; the way the public 
walks, you know. (/« his gaiety he imitates the walk of th^ 
public^ and roguish columbine imitates them also^ but she loses 
her balance,) Yes, try it. Don’t flutter so much. Ah, it 
won’t do, Fairy. Youn natural way of walking’s like a bird 
bobbing about on a lawn after worms. Your mother was the 
same, and when she got low in spirits I just blew Her about 
the room till she was lively again. Blow Fairy about. Boy. 
(harlequin hloivs her divinely about the room^ against the waif 
on to seats and off thertiy and for some sad happy moments panta- 
loon gasces at herffeeling that his wife is alive again. They think 
it is the auspicious time to tell him of their love^ but bashfulness 
falls upon them. He only sees that their faces shine,) Ah, she 
is happy, my Fairy, but I have news that will make her happier ! 
{Curiously) Fairy, you look as if you had something you wanted 
to tell me. Have you news too ? {^Tremblingly she extetids her 
hand and shows him the ring 07 i it. For a moment he misunder- 
stands,) A ring ! Did he give you that ? {She nods raptur- 
ously,) Oho, oho, this makes me so happy. I ’ll be funnier 
than ever, if possible. {Jt this they dance gleefully y hut his next 
ivords strike them cold,) But, the rogue ! He said he wanted 
me to speak to you about it first. That was my news. Oh, 
tl;e rogue ! {They are scaredy atid sudden fear grips him,) 
'There ’s nothing wrong, is there ? It was Joey gave you that 
ring, wasn’t it, Fairy ? {She shakes her heady and the movement 
shakes tears from her eyes,) If it wasn’t Joey, who was it ? 
(harlequin steps forward,) You ! You are not fond of 
Boy, are you, Fairy ? {She is clinging to her lover fiozVy and 
PANTALOON ts a little da%ed,) But, my girl, Joey wants you. 
A clown wants you. , When a clown wants you, you are not 
going to fling yourself away on a harlequin, are you ? {They 
go on their knees to hiniy and he is touchedy but also fright ejied,) 
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Don’t try to get round me ; now don’t. Joey would be angry 
with me. He can be hard when he likes, Joey can. [In a 
whisper) Perhaps he would cane me ! You wouldn’t like to 
see your dad caned. Fairy, (columbine’s head sinks to the floor 
in woey and harlequin eagerly waves his wand,) Ah, Boy, 
you couldn’t defy him. He is our head. Y ou can do wonder- 
ful things with that wand, but you can’t fight Joey with it. 
{Sadly enough the wand is lowered,) You see, children, it won’t 
do. You have no money. Boy, except the coppers Joey some- 
|imes giv^ you in an envelope of a Friday night, and we can’t 
marry without money {with an attempt at joviality),^ can’t 
marry without money, Boy. (harlequin with a rising chest 
produces inoney,) Seven shillings and tenpence ! You have 
been saving up. Boy. Well done ! But it ’s not enough. 
(columbine darts to the mantelshelf for her money-hox and rattles 
it triumphantly, pantaloon looks inside it.) A half-crown 
and two sixpences ! It won’t do, children. I had a pound 
and a piano-case when I married, and yet I was pinched. {They 
sit on the floor with their fingers to their eyeSy and with difficulty 
he restrains an impulse to sit beside them.) Poor souls ! poor 
true love ! fThe thought of Joey^s power and gi eatness over- 
whelms ffiim.) Think of Joey’s individuality. Fairy. He 
banks his money, my love. If you saw the boldness of Joey 
in the bank when he hands the slip across the counter and 
counts his money, my pet, instead of being thankful for whatever 
they give him. And then he puts out his tongue at them ! T he 
artist in him makes him put out his tongue at them. For he is a 
great artist, Joey. He is a greater artist than I am. I know it 
and I admit it. He has a touch that is beyond me. {Imploringly) 
Did you say you would marry him, my love ? {She does not 
raise her heady and he continues with a new break in his voice.) 
It is not his caning me 1 am so afraid of, but — but I ’m oldish 
now. Fairy, even for an old ’un, and there is something I must 
tell you. 1 have tried to keep it from myself, but I know. It 
is this : I am afraid, my sweet, I am not so funny as I used to 
be. {She encircles his knees in dissent.) Yes, it’s true, and 
Joey knows it. On Monday I had to fall into the barrel three 
times before 1 got the laugh. Joey saw ! If Joey were to 
dismiss me I could never get another shop. I would be like a 
dog without a master. He has been my master so long. I 
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have put by nearly enough to keep me, but oh, Fairy, the awful- 
ncss of not being famous"^ any longer. Living on without 
seeing my kind friends in front. To think of my just being 
one of the public, of my being pointed at in the streets as the 
old ’un that was fired out of the company because he missed his 
laughs. And that ’s what Joey will bring to pass if you don’t 
marry him, my girl. {It is an appeal for mercy y and columbine 
is his loving daughter. Her face is wan^ but she tries to smile. 
She hugs the tdng to her breasty and then gives it back to harle- 
quin. They try to dance a last embracey but their legs are leaden. 
He kisses her cheeks and her foot and goes away broken-hearted. 
The brave girl puts her arm round her father's neck and hides her 
wet face. He could not look at it though it were exposedy for he 
has more to tell.) I haven’t told you the worst yet, my love. 
I didn’t dare tell you the worst till Boy had gone. Fairy, the 
marriage is to be to-day ! Joey has arranged it all. It ’s his 
humour, and we dare not thwart him. He is coming here to 
take you to the wedding. {In a tremble she draws away from 
him.) I haven’t been a bad fether to you, have I, my girl ? 
When we were waiting for you before you were born, your 
mother and I, we used to wonder what you would be like, and I — 
it was natural, for I was always an ambitious man — I hoped 
you would be a clown. But that wasn’t to be, and when the 
doctor came to me — I was walking up and down this room ih 
a tremble, for my darling was always delicate — when the doctor 
came to me and said, ‘ I congratulate you, sir, on being the 
father of a fine little columbine,’ I never uttered one word of 
reproach to him or to you or to her. {There is a certain 
grandeur about the old man as he calls attention to the nobility of 
his condiicty but it falls from him on the approach of the clown. 
IHe hear Joey before tve see him : he is singing a snatch of one of 
his triumphant ditties y less for his own pleasure perhaps than to 
warn the policeman to be on the alert. He has probably driven to 
the end of the street y and then tvalked. A tremor runs through 
COLUMBINE at sound of hhuy hut pantaloon smileSy a foolish 
ecstatic smile. Joey has always been his hero.) Be ready to 
laugh, my girl. Joey will be angry if he doesn’t get the laugh. 
{The CLOWN struts iriy as confident of welcome as if he were 
the announcement of dinner. He wears his motley like an 
order. A silk hat and an eyeglass indicate his super ior 
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social poiition. A sausage protruding from a pocket shows 
that he can unbend at times. A masterful man when you 
don't applaud enough, he is at present in uproarious spirits 
as if he had just looked in a mirror. At first he affects not 
to sec his host, to pantaloon’s great entertainment.') 
CLOWN. Miaw, miaw ! 

PANTALOON {bent with merriment). He is at his funniest, 
quite at his funniest. 

(clown kicks him hard hut good-naturedly, and pan'ialoon 
falls to the ground.) 
clown. Miaw ! 

pantaloon {reverently). What an artist ! 
clown {pretends to see columbine jor the first time in his life. 
In a masterpiece of funniness he starts lack, like one dazzled by a 
naked light). Oh, Jirniny Crinkles ! Oli, I say, what a 
beauty ! 

pantaloon. 'I'herc ’s nobody like him. 

CLOWN. It ’s Fairy. It ’s my little Faiiy. 

{Strange, but all her admiration for this man has gone. 
He represents nothing to her now but wealth and social 
rank. He ogles her, and she shrinks from him as if he were 
something nauseous.) 
pantaLOOn (yvarningly). Fairy ! 

CLOWN {shoiving sharp teeth). Hey, what 's this, old ’un ? 
Don’t she admire me 

PANTALOON. Not admire you, Joey ? That ’s a good ’un. 
Joey ’s at his best to-day. 

CLOWN. Ain’t she ready to come to her wedding ? 
PANTALOON. She ’s ready, Joey. 

CLOWN {producing a cane, and loivering). Have you told her 
what will happen to you if she ain’t ready ? 

PANTALOON {hacking). I ’ve told her, Joey. {Supplicating) 
Get your hat. Fairy. 

CLOWN. Why ain’t she dancing wi’ joy and pride ? 
PANTALOON. She is, Joey, she is. 

(columbine attempts to dance with joy and psidc, and 
the CLOWN has been so long used to adulation that he is 
deceived.) 

CLOWN {amiable again). Parson’s waiting. Oh, what a 
lark! 
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PANTALOON {wtth a feeling that lark is not perhaps the happiest 
luord for the occasion), Geli your things, Fairy. 

CLOWN {riding on a chair). Give me something first, my 
lovey-dovey. I shuts iny eyes and opens my mouth, and waits 
for what ’s my doo. {^She knows what he means ^ and it is sacrilege 
to her. But her father^ s arms ate extended beseechingly. She 
gives the now abhorred countenance a kiss, and runs from the room. 
The ci^owN plays with the kiss as if it were a sausage, a sight 
abhorrent to harlequin, ivho has stolen in by the window. Fain 
would he st) ike, hut though he is wearing his mask, which is a sign 
that he is invisible, he fears to do so. As if conscious of the unsemt 
presence, the clown’s brow darkens,) Joey, when I came in I 
saw Boy liaiiging around (mtsidc. 

PANTALOON (/// at casF), Boy r Wliat can lie be wanting ? 

CLOWN. I know what he is wanting, and 1 know what he 
will get. [lie h andishes the cane th eateningly. At the same 
moment the ivedding bells begin to ]feal,) 

pantaloon. Hark ! 

CLOWN {ivith grotesque accotnpaniment). My wedding bells. 
Fairy’s wedding bells. There they go again, here we are 
again, there they go again, here wc are again, (columbine 
returns. She has tried to hide the tears on her cheeks behind a 
muslin veil. There is a melancholy bouquet in her hand. She 
passionately desires to be like the respectable public on her marriage 
day, HARLEQUIN raises his ?nask for a moment that she may see 
him, and they look long at each other, those two, ivho are never to 
have anything lovely to look at again, ‘ Wont he save her yet ? ’ 
says her face, but ‘ 1 a?n afraid ’ says his. Still the bells are 
jatigling.) 

PANTALOON. My girl. 

CLOWN. Mine. {He kisses het , hut it is the sausage look that 
is* in hts eyes, pantaloon, bleeding for his girl, raises his staff 
to sh'ike him, but columbine will not furae the sacrifice. She 
gives her arm to the clown.) To the wedding. I'o the wed- 
ding. Old ’un, lead on, and wc will follow thee ! Oh, what 
a lark ! 

{They arc going toward the door, but in this supreme 
?no?nent love turns timid Boy into a man. He waves his 
mysterious wand over them, so that all three are suddenly 
bereft of movement. They are like frozen figures. He 
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removes his mask and smiles at them with a terrible face 
Fondly and leisurely he gathers columbine in his arms ana 
carries her out by the window. The clown and panta- 
loon remain there y as if struck in the act of taking a step 
forivard. The ivedding hells are still pealing. 

The curtain falls for a tnomcnt only. It rises on the same 
room several years later. 

The same rootn ; as one ?nay say of a suit of clothes y out 
of which the whilom tenant has long depart cdy that they are 
the same fnan. A room cold to the touchy dilapidated y frag- 
7nents of the ceiling fallen and left where they felly wall-paper 
peeling damply y portraits ^pantaloon taken down to sclly 
unsaleable y and never rehung. Otice such a clean room that 
it^, ghost to-day might he columbine chasing a speck of dusty 
it is notv untended. FsVen the windows are grimy y which 
tells a tale of pantaloon’s final capitulation ; while any 
heart tvas left him toe may be sure he kept the windoivs clean 
so that the policeman fnight spy upon him. Perhaps the police- 
man has gone from the street y bored y nothing doing there now. 

It is evening and winter tirney and the ancient man is 
moving listlessly about his rooniy mechanically blowing life 
into his hands as if he had forgotten that there is no real 
reason why there should be life in the?n. The clothes 
columbine used to hush with such care are slovenly y the 
hair she so often smoothed xvith all her love is unkempt. He 
is smaller y a man %vho has shrunk into himself in sha^ncy not 
so much shame that he is uncared for as that he is forgotten. 

lie is sitting forlorn by the fire when the door opens to 
admit his first visitor for years. It is the clown, just 
sufficiently stouter to look more y esplendcnt. The driotiy so 
to sayy is huger. He gloats over the bowed pantaloon 
like a spiteftd boy.) 

clown [poking pantaloon with his cane). Who can this 
miserable ancient man be ? 

[Visited at last by some one zvho knows hiniy pan laloon 
rises in a surge of joy.) 

pantaloon. Y ou havecomc back^Jocy, after all these years ! 

clown. Hands off. 1 came here, my good fellow, to 
inquire for a Mr. Joseph. 
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PANTALOON {shuddering). ^ Yes, that ’s me ; that ’s all that 's 
left of me Mr. Joseph ! Me that used to be Joey. 

CLOWN. I think I knew you once, Mr. Joseph ? 

PANTALOON. Jocy, you Ve hard on me. It wasn’t my fault 
that Boy tricked us and ran off wi’ her. 

CLOWN. May T ask, Mr. Joseph, were you ever on the 
boards ? 

PANTALOON. This to me as was your right hand ! 

CLOWN. I seem to call to mind something like you as used 
to play the swell. 

PANTALOON {fiercely). It ’s a lie ! I was born a Pantaloon, 
and a Pantaloon I ’ll ‘die. 

CLOWN. Yes, I heard, you was dead, Mr. Joseph. Every- 
body knows it except yourself. {He gnaws a sausage). 

PANTALOON {greedily). Gie me a bite, Jocy. 

CLOWN {relentless). I only bities with the profession. I 
never bites with the public. 

PANTALOON. What brought you here ? Just to rub it in ? 

CLOWN. Let ’s say I came to make inquiries after the happy 
pair. 

PANTALOON. It ’s years and years, Joey, since they ran 
away, and I ’ve never seen them since. 

CLOWN. Heard of them ? 

PANTALOON. Yes, I Vc heard. 'I'liey ’re in distant parts. 

CLOWN. Answer their letters I 

PANTALOON {darkening. No. 

CLOWN. They will be doing well, Mr. Joseph, without me ? 

PANTALOON {hoastfully). At first they did badly, but when 
the managers heard Fairy was my daughter they said the 
daughter o’ such a famous old ’un was sure to draw by reason of 
her* father’s name. And they print the name of her father in 
big letters. 

CLOWN {rapping it out). It ’s you that lie now. I know 
about them. 'They go starving like vagabonds from town to 
town. 

PANTALOON. Ay, it ’s true. 'Fhey write that they ’re 
starving. 

CLOWN. And they ’ve got a kid to add to their misery. All 
vagabonds, father, mother, and kid. 

PANTALOON. Rub it ill, Joey. 
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CLOWN. You looks as if you would soon be starving too. 

PANTALOON {fiot Without dignity)! I ’m pinched. 

CLOWN. Well, well, I ’m a kindly soul, and what brought 
me here was to make you an offer. 

PANTALOON [glistening). A shop ? 

CLOWN. For old times’ sake. 

PANTALOON [with indecent eagerness). To be old ’un again ? 

CLOWN. No, you crock, but to carry a sandwich-board in 
the street wi’ my new old ’un’s name on it. 

(pantaloon raises his withered arm^ but he lets it fall.) 

PANTALOON. May you be forgiven for that, Joey. 

CLOWN. Miaw ! 

PANTALOON [ivho is near his end). Joey, there stands 
humbled before you an old artist. 

CLOVEN. Never an artist 

PANTALOON [firmly). An artist — at present disengaged. 

CLOWN. Forgotten — clean forgotten. 

PANTALOON [bowing his head). Yes, that’s it — forgotten. 
Once famous — now forgotten. Joey, they don’t know me even 
at the sausage-shop. I am just one of the public. My worst 
time is when we should be going on the stage, and I think I hear 
the gallery boys calling for the old ’un — ‘ Bravo, old ’un ! ’ 
Then I sort of break up. I sleep bad o’ nights. I think sleep 
would come to me if I could rub my back on the scenery again. 
[He shudders.) But the days are longer than the nights. 1 
alius see how I am to get through to-day, but 1 sit thinking and 
thinking how I am to get through to-morrow. 

CLOWN. Poor old crock ! Well, so long. 

PAN'i'ALOON [offering him the poker). Joey, gic me one rub 
before you go — for old times’ sake. 

CLOWN. You ’ll never be rubbed by a clown again, Mr. 
Joseph. 

PANTALOON. Call me Joey once — say ‘ Good-bye, old ’un ’ 
— for old times’ sake. 

CLOWN. You will never be called Joey or old un’ by a 
clown again, Mr. Joseph. 

[With a noble gesture pantaloon bids him begone and the 
CLOWN miaws and goes ^ twisting a sausage in his mouth as 
if it were a cigar. So he passes from our sights funny to the 
last^ or never funny ^ an equally tragic figure. 
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PANTALOON vummages in the wicker basket among his gods 
and strokes them lovingly^ a painted goosey his famous staff y a 
bladder on a stick. He does not know that he is hugging the 
bladder to his cold breast as he again crouches by the fire. 

The door openSy and columbine and harlequin peep 
prepared to receive a blow for welcome. Their faces are 
hollozv and their clothes in ragSy andy saddest of ally they 
camiot dance in. They walk in like the weary public. 
columbine looks as if she could walk as far as her father^s 
feety hut 7iever any farther. With them is the child. This 

is the great surprise : HE IS A clown. They sign to t/ie 
child to intercede for themy but though only a babyy he is a 
downy and he must do it hi his ozvn zuay. He pais his nosey 
grins deliciously with the wrong parts of his face y and dives 
beneath the table, pantaloon looks round and^sees his 
daughter on her knees before fftm.) 
pantaloon. You ! Fairy ! Comeback ! {For a moment 
he is to drazv her to hiniy then he remembers.) No, I ’ll have none 
of you. It was you as brought me to this. Begone, I say 

begone. {fThey are backing meekly to the door.) Stop a minute. 

Little Fairy, is it true — is it true my Fairy has a kid ? {She 
nodSy with glistening eyes that say * Can you put me out nozu ? ’ 
The baby peers from under the table y and rubs pantaloon’s legs 
'with the poker. Poor little babyy he is the last of the clowns y and 
knozvs not what is in store for him. pantaloon trembleSy it is so 
long since he has been rubbed, lie dare not look dozvn.) Fairy, 
is it the kid ? {She nods again ; the 7noment has come.) My 
Fairy’s kid ! {Somehozv he has alzvays taken for granted that 
his grandchild is merely a columbine. If the child had been some- 
thing greater they wotdd all have got a shop again and sensed under 
hi?(i.) Oh, Fairy, if only he had been a clown ! 

fNow you see hozv it is going. The babe emerges y and he is 
a clown. 

fust for a moment pantaloon cries. Then the babe is 
tantalising hi?n zvith a sausage, pantaloon revolves 
round him like a happy teetotum. Who so gay now as 
columbine and harlequin, dancing rnei'rily as if it were 
again the morning ? OA, zvhat a lark is life ! Ring dozvn 
the curtain quickly y Mr. Prompter y before zve see them all 
szvept into the dust-heap.) 
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Mr. Garson, who is a financier, and his young wife, the lovely 
Lady Lilian, are in their mansion near Park Lane, but they are 
not at home this evening to the public eye j they .are in the 
midst of a brawl which, it may be hoped, does not show them at 
their best. There is such a stirring time before them, and only 
half an hour for it, that v^e must not keep them waiting. Indeed 
they have so much to do that we challenge them to do it. 

LADY LILIAN (a frozen flower)^ Why don’t you strike me, 
Richard ? I am a woman, and there is no one within call. 

GARSON, A woman ! You useless thing, that is just what 
you are not. 

{It is evidently his honest if mistaken opinion, and he pushes 
her from him so roughly that she lies on the couch as she fell, 
in a touching hut perhaps rather unpertinent little heap.) 

LILIAN {yuho, though a dear woman to some, has a genius for 
putting her finger on the raw of those she does not favour). How 
strong you are, husband mine ! No wonder I love you ! 
Now as I have told you why I love you, won’t you tell me why 
you love me ? 

{He fumes inarticulately tvhile she takes off her hat and coat, 
perhaps in search of that homey feeling.) 

How you have ruffled me 1 {She considers her frock.) You 
k/iow, I can’t make up my mind whether green is really my 
colour. What do you think ? Which colour do you like best 
to knock me about in, Richard ? 

GARSON {with his fists clenched though they are not upraised). 
You take care ! 

LILIAN {as he stamps the floor). Do you mind telling me what 
all this scene has been about ? 

GARSON. You have me there. But how does it matter 
what it is that sets a pair like you and me saying what we think 
of each other ? 


616 
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LILIAN. True. But we knew what we thought of each 
.other before. ' 

GARSON. We did. And I ’ve said to that fether of 
yours 

LILIAN. By the way, I never heard how much you paid 
Pops for me ? 

GARSON. One way or another, a good twenty thousand. 

LILIAN. I can’t help feeling proud. 

GARSON. If I could have got you for half I wouldn’t have 
had you. 

• LiLiANl How like you to say that, Richard 1 Still, there 
are other pretties for whom you could have had the satisfaction 
of paying more. There must have been some — dear reason 
— why you flung the handkerchief to me ? 

GARfjQN. Your rotten old families, all so poor and so 
well turned out. The come-on look in the melting eyes of you, 
and the disdain of you. I suppose they went to my head. You 
were the worst, so I chose you. 

ULiAN {clapping her hands). I won ! 

GARSON. Oh, you didn’t need to come to me unless you 
liked. 

LILIAN {shivering). I admit that. It was your money that 
brought me. 

■ GARSON. Quite so. 

LILIAN {with a sincerity that makes us hopeful of her). I ’m 
sorry, Richard, for both of us.' 

GARSON. Pooh ! 

LILIAN. You must at least allow that I never pretended it 
was anything but your wealth that drew me. 

GARSON. I never wanted it to be anything else. 

LILIAN. How like you again ! Perhaps that is even some 
little excuse — ^though not very much — for me. 

GARSON {sneeritig). Soft sawder 1 

LILIAN. I dare say. {Surveying the man with curiosity) Why 
don’t we end it ? 

GARSON {bellowing). Do you know whom you are talking 
to ? With my name in the City 

LILIAN. Of course. But if you won’t, Richard, has it 
never struck you that some day I 

GARSON {grinning). Never ! 
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LILIAN. You have a mighty faith in me. 

CARSON. Mighty. 

LILIAN. May I ask why ? 

{He comes to her and taps her bodice.) 

CARSON. In this expensive little breast you know why. {In 
case there should be any misunderstanding he slaps his pocket.) 

LILIAN. I see. 

CARSON. Tragic lot yours, isn’t it 

LILIAN. More tragic than you understand. 

CARSON. Bought when you were too young to |^now whjit 
you were doing ! 

LILIAN. Not so young but that I should have known. 

CARSON. Such a rarg exquisite creature, too, as you know 
yourself to be. 

LILIAN {with abnegation). As I know I am not. • But as I 
long to be. As I think I could b®. 

CARSON. As you think you could be, had you married a 
better man. 

LILIAN. Mock me, you have some right, but it may be truer 
than you think. 

CARSON. It is what they tell you, I don’t doubt. 

LILIAN. Who tell me ? 

CARSON. 'Fhe live-on-papa cubs. 

LILIAN {sh7'ugging her shoulders). If I were to let them tell 
me what they would like to say^ 

CARSON {possibly with some penetration). You do, my pet, 
and when they have finished you tell them they mustn’t say it ; 
and your lip trembles, and one sad tear sits on your sweet eyes, 
the same little tear that comes when you have overdrawn your 
bank account. 

LILIAN. How you read me ! 

CARSON. I think so. I think I know the stuff you are 
made of. I wouldn’t try heroics, Lilian 5 you can’t live up to 
them. 

LILIAN. I haven’t the courage, I suppose ? 

CARSON. You have the pluck that let the French Jack-a- 
dandies go tripping to the guillotine ; and perhaps my breed 
hasn’t. But when it comes to living you got to live on us, 
my girl. 

LILIAN {rising and facing him). Oh, if — if 

U2 
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GARSON. If — you were to show me ! I am not nervous. 
In the end you will always be true to Number One. I have 
thought you out. 

LILIAN {on fire). If I did ? 

GARSON. If you did — if you tried to play any game on me — 
{He takes grip of her by the wrist.) 

LILIAN {in her earlier manner). Would it be the knife, 
Richard, or Desdemona’s pillow ? 

GARSON. If you brought any shame on me, before I put you 
tp the door I would — I would break you ! 

LILIAN. If I did it I wouldn’t be here to break. 

GARSON. By the powers, it would be as well for you. 

LILIAN. Unless you wish to do thq breaking now, please let 
go my wrist. 

{lie throws it from him^ and their colloquy ends with these 
terrible words :) i 

GARSON. Dinner at half-past, 1 suppose ? 

LILIAN. I suppose so. 

{When she is alone we see some great resolution struggling 
into life in her and adorning her. It means among other 
things y we may conclude y that she does not purpose joining him 
at dinner. She writes a brief letter y puts her wedding-ring 
in the envelope and deposits the explosive in the nearest 
drawer of his desk. On top of it she throws all the jewellery 
she is wearing and closes the drawer. She puts on her hat 
and coaty and after a last look in a glass at the face she is 
leaving behind her — the only face of her that garson knows 
— she leaves his house. 

Two hundred yards atvay is a mewSy where odd brainy 
people — aftey^wards sorry for themselves — have here and 
there made romantic homes, all tiny but not all over the 
garages that have supplanted stables. This one where hugh 
paton lodges is a complete housey and we find him in a snug 
roomy though it is only reached by a brief ladder which he fre- 
quently jumps. At present the room is in disorder y the fire 
extinguished by the masses of paper he has dumped on ity and 
he himself is tousled and in disarray. He has not quite 
finished an extensive packingy and has reached the point of 
wondering whether he shotdd reopen that bulging bag to put 
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those old football boots in it^ or leave them for the good of the 
house. He is whistling gaily ^ with broken intervals in which 
his pipe is in his mouthy and he has a very honest face. 
f'^To him enters with a rush the little daughter of the house ^ 
whose heart he has won by lifting his hat to her in the mews. 
She has walked with more dignity ever sincey and she is 
twelve.) 

SUSIE, You will be stamping at me, sir, but there is a lady, 
and though I told her you were just putting on your^muffler to 
start for Egypt, up she would come. 

( XJp she does coniCy and she is ulian. When susie sees how 
these two look at ea^h other she knows ally a?id indeed more^ 
and out of respect for Love she goes dow7i the ladder on her 
tiptoes.) 

HUGH {surprisedy but with outstretched arms). You ! Oh, 
my dear ! 

[She will not let him embrace her yet.) 

LILIAN {the soft-eyedy the tremulous). No, Hugh. Please 
listen to me first. Y ou see I have changed my mind, and come 
after all. Yes, I am here to go with you, if you will have me 
still. But oh, my Hugh, let there be no mistake. Don’t have 
me, dear, if you would rather — rather not. 

{lie clasps her to himy and of course she %vas sure he zvould.) 
It isn’t really a shock to you, is it ? Hugh, you don’t despise me 
in your heart for coming ? 

HUGH. Dear, my dear ! 

LILIAN {merely playing with the idea). You are so fond of 
Egypt — perhaps it would be lovelier for you to go back to it alone. 
{We are sorry she says this^for she has put it into our own 
heads. They are about the same agey hut as they sit there 
on one of his trunks he looks younger.) 

HUGH {who is far from agreeing with us). Egypt, without 
you ? Horrible ! 

LILIAN. Was it seeming horrible before I came up the 
ladder ? 

HUGH {abashed). Inconceivable if it wasn’t. 

LILIAN. You were able to smoke. 

HUGH. Mechanically. {He reme/nbers guiltily that he was 
even whistling.) Lilian, that man packing wasn’t me. I only 
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began to be again when you lit up the doorway. Tell me, what 
made you change your mind so suddenly ? 

LILIAN. Not suddenly. I longed to go to you, but I was 
his wife. Hugh, did you hear me say I was his wife ? What 
a lovely way of putting it ! 

HUGH. My wife now and always. 

LILIAN. The things he said to-night ! 

HUGH. There, there, that is all over. Y ou wrote the letter ? 

LILIAN. Yes, and left it for him. 

, HUGH. You said in it that it was to me you were coming ? 
I asked that of you because I want it all to be above-board. I 
am not afraid of him. 

LILIAN. Yes, I said in it that I lyas going away with you, 
and I put his wedding-ring inside it. I have burned all my 
boats. '■'Oh, Hugh, if it had turned out that you would rather 
not ! < 

HUGH. A nice sort of gent I ’d be. 

LILIAN . He thinks me a rotten, shallow creature. N o, don’t 
interrupt. Perhaps I was so with him, dear. What was bad 
in each of us seemed to call to the other. 

HUGH. If yours ever calls to me I won’t recognise the voice. 

LILIAN. He said that in any test I would alivays go where 
my bread was best buttered. 

HUGH. He will see his mistake when he finds you have come 
to me. {He starts up) I sa,v ! We mustn’t be late. Not 
another word if you love me. Try to make these catches snap, 
while I sit on the trunk. What are you smiling at ? 

LILIAN. I have just remembered, Hugh, that there were 
people coming to dinner to-night ! 

HUGH (rising triumphant from Ius)struggle with the trunk). I 
have just remembered something more important. (With 
accusing finger) Woman, where is your trousseau ? 

LILIAN. I have only what you see, my dear. Here is all the 
riches I bring you — four and sixpence. Please take care of my 
dowry for me, Hugh ! 

HUGH. You poor one ! But what fun to buy you a trous- 
seau at Brindisi — ^if not before. 

(He rings.) 

LILIAN (catching his gaiety). Are you proposing to send out 
a servant to get a trousseau for me ? 
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HUGH. What a capital idea ! {As the little maid arrives) 
Susie, skip across to the nearest draper’s and buy me a trousseau. 

SUSIE. A what, sir ? 

HUGH. 1 can only give you ten minutes — lots of time — sure 
to have them in stock — need of the age — ^all ready in Christmas 
hampers. {Looking Lilian ove7') Size five and a half by one and 
a quarter — hurry, old ’un, fly. 

SUSIE. Whatever do he mean ? 

LILIAN. He only means that he wants a taxi. 

SUSIE. (3h, that ! Mother ’s gone out, and you know what 
father is, sir, but I ’ll get it myself. 

HUGH. No, you don’t, Susie, not in the rain. Back in a 
jiflFy, Lilian. 

{lie is goney and they hear his boisterous leap of the ladder.) 

SUSIE. He is just bubbling over, and all because litis going 
off to make dams. 

LILIAN {askhig too niuch). Has he been bubbling over for 
long, Susie ? 

SUSIE {innocefitly giving it). For days and days. I used to 
think of him out in Fgypt in a very dirty state till I saw a picture 
of him, all in laundry white, and riding on a camel. 

LILIAN. T['hc camel goes on its knees to him, Susie. 

SUSIE {hear tily). I don’t wonder at it. {She is on her own 
knees giving those finishing touches to the baggage which she knows 
can only co?ne from a woman^ s hands.) "lliere was a thing about 
him in the paper, and it said ‘ 'I'he ball is at his feet.’ 

LILIAN. And it is. A great career. 

SUSIE {looking sometimes six and sornetinies sixty). For him. 
But I have just to make ready for another lodger. ^Fhat is all 
the great career there is for the likes of me. {JVistfully) I ’m 
tlvnking there is a great career for you. 

LILIAN {smiling). How, Susie ? 

SUSIE. Him. {She raises.) I wonder would you let me see 
it. I have never seen them except in shop windows. 

LILIAN. What ? 

SUSIE. Fine you know. The thing that is on the third 
finger of your left hand. 

LILIAN {showing a bare finger). Nothing, you see. 

SUSIE {sharp). You haven’t landed him yet ? 

{She is so disappointed that Lilian is kind.) 
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LILIAN. All is lovely, Susie. 

SUSIE [who must have it plainer than that). You Ve got him ? 
LILIAN. I Ve got him. 

SUSIE. Lucky you ! 

LILIAN. Yes, lucky me. You mustn’t grudge him to me, 
Susie. I haven’t always been lucky with men. 

SUSIE. Men — c^h, men ! Adost men deserves all they gets. 
[She screws up her eyes and opens them to explain,) I was just 
seeing you and him on your camels. 

[Th^re is a knocking on the outer door,) 

LILIAN. There he is. 

SUSIE. I haven’t got back his key. [She knows the familiar 
sounds of the mews,) It ’s not him. 'riiere is something 
wrong. 

LILIANS'. Quick, Susie. 

[The child is gone for a moment^ and Lilian is conscious of 
some disturbance in the passage below,) 

SUSIE [reappearing^ terrified). Oh, miss ! 

LILIAN. Tell me ! 

SUSIE. They are carrying him into his bedroom. 

LILIAN. Not Mr, Paton ? Speak ! 

SUSIE. It ’s him ! He was run over. 

[She disappears agahiy but the tramp of feet is heard 
through the open door. A grave man comes up the ladder. 
He is wearing an overcoat and inuffler and he closes the 
door.) 

DR. BRODiE. Poor lady ! 1 suppose you 

LILIAN. Tell me ! 

DR. BRODIE. He was run over by a motor bus. It is very 
serious. 

LILIAN. Tell me ! 

DR. BRODIE. I must tell you. He is dead. 

LILIAN. No, he isn’t. 

DR. BRODIE. He died as they picked him up. 

LILIAN. It isn’t true. 

DR. BRODIE. A Mr. Paton, they tell me. I don’t know 
him. I am a doctor and I happened to be passing. He only 
spoke one word. 

LILIAN. My name ? 

DR. BRODIE. 'Lhe word was Egypt, 
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LILIAN. He is going there. He had gone out for a taxi. So 
you see it can’t be true. 

DR. BRODiE. It is true, alas. {He gets her into a chair,) 
Mrs. Paton, I want to help you in any way possible. There 
seems to be no one in the house but a very useless man, and a 
child. If you can give me the address of any male relative 

LILIAN {starting up). You mustn’t bring any one here. 

DR. BRODIE. Just to help you with — I don’t quite — 
Excuse me, are you Mrs. Paton ? {The pitiful look she gives 
him makes him avert his troubled eyes.) I am sure you will 
understand that I have no wish to intrude. But sonte one must 
communicate with the relatives. And of course an inquiry 

LILIAN. You mean, I have no right to be here ? 

DR. BRODIE. I don’t*know whether you have a right or not. 
But you must know, {jds she shrinks from him) Pardon me, 
I won’t disturb you any longer. 

LILIAN. Don't go. What am I to do ? 

DR. BRODIE, If it is wcll for him to have it publicly known 
that you were here you will of course remain ; but if it would 
not be well for him, my advice to you — ^as you ask for it, un- 
happy lady, is to go at once. 

LILIAN {throwing out her arms). Where am I to go i 

DR. BRODIE. I know nothing of the circumstanced. I am 
only telling you what I think might be best for him. 

LILIAN {dry-eyed). Is there to be no thought of what would 
be best for me ? 

DR. BRODIE {gently). Might it not be best for you also ? 

ijLiAN. I have nowhere to go — nowhere. 

{Perhaps he does not quite believe her^ but if his manner 
hardens it is only to gain his point.) 

DR. BRODIE. Better that I should know nothing. 

LILIAN. I am not what you think me. 

DR. BRODIE. No oiic IS. But prove it, madam, by going. 

LILIAN. What is to become of me ? {He shakes his head.) 
1 loved him — I risked everything for him — I am lost. 

DR. BRODIE. Those who risk all and lose have to face the 
consequences. 

LILIAN. I was going with him, 

[He might say; ‘ Tou can go with him still, unfortunate one, 
if you choose,^ but of course he does not. Instead he opens 
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the door respectfully. She bowSy gives him a pitiful smile 
of thanks and goes away. 

Let us return to garson’s house and see how his little 
jiinner is faring. 

As MR. GARS ON enters the room in evening dress y his bad 
temper removed with his clothes^ he meets his butler.) 

GARSON. Have I time to write a note. Withers ? 

WITHERS. It is two minutes short of the half-hour, sir. 

GARSON {going to his desk). Her ladyship not down yet ? 

WITHERS. I believe not, sir. 

GARSON. She isn’t usually late. I didn’t hear her in her 
room. 

WITHERS. Shall I send up to inquife, sir 

GARScys- Oh no, she will be down directly, no doubt. 

{lie sits at a desk and unlocks a drawer with his keys. It 
is the fatal drawer. Stretching out his hand for some 
papers he knows to be there y it encounters something metallic^ 
which he draws out. Without rising he feels for further 
jewellery y hut there is evidefitly no more. He has recognised 
his find hut has no suspicionsy and is sitting there chuckling 
over it when withers announces two guests y mr. and mrs. 
RE'ODING, both exuding opulence.) 

REDDING. Y ou Seem to be having a little joke all to yourself, 

Garson. 

GARSON. Ah, welcome both. 

MRS. REDDING. But the joke ? 

{For reply their host holds up the jewels.) 

REDDING. My eye ! No joke for the party that footed the 

bill. 

GARSON. I put my hand into that drawer for some papers, 
and it found these instead. 

REDDING. All I can say is ‘ Halves.’ 

MRS. REDDING. Silly man, they are Lady Lilian’s. I know 
them quite well. 

GARSON. The joke, Redding, is that I now see why my wife 
is late for dinner. 

MRS. REDDING. It is we who are early ; but tell us. 

GARSON. She must have shoved them in there — {with a 
certain pride) her set arc more careless than ours — ^and then 
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forgotten where she put them. I bet she is searching high and 
low for them at this moment. 

MRS. REDDING {who wnuld like to say that her set can be fashion’- 
ably careless also). The poor dear ! But suppose some servant, 
the awful man who winds the clocks 

GARSON. Oh, they were safe enough. She had happened 
to find the drawer unlocked but she had the sense to shut it, and 
all these drawers lock when they shut. {He shuts the drawer 
arid it clicks^ pet^haps an effort to tell its ynaster something.) I 
have the only key, (^He puts the jewels into his pocket and 
greets another guest.) 

WITHERS. Dr. Brodie. 

GARSON. Very pleased to see you, Brodie, in my little place. 

DR. BRODIE. '1 hank you, Garson. {He presumes that MRS. 
REDDING is his hostess) Lady Lilian, 1 am 

GARSON. No, no, that isn’t Lady Lilian. 

MRS. REDDING {avchly). Would that it were. Dr. Brodie ! 

REDDING {equally ready). ( )h, come ! 

GARSON. Dr. Brodie — Mrs. Redding. You have met at 
the club. Redding. 

REDDING. 'Lo be sure. 

GARSON. I forgot you don't know my wife, Brodie. She 
will be down in a moment. I must apologise for her bfing late. 

MRS. REDDiNc;. Don't fuss, Mr, (jarson. Dr. Brodfe 
knows what women are. 

DR. BRODiF. Not T, Mrs. Redding. But I was afraid T 
should be late myself. 

REDDING. Something professional r 

DR. BRODIE. Accident in the street. Man knocked over 
by a motor bus — killed. 

GARSON. Rough luck. I can’t think what is keeping Lady 
Lilian. 

REDDING. Some one you knew, doctor ? 

DR. BRODIE. No, but he seems to have done good work in 
India. Baton is the name. 

GARSON. Baton ? There was a Baton we met once at 
dinner who — no, Egypt was his place. 

DR. BRODIE. It was Egypt she said. Brobably your man. 

MRS. REDDING. Was hc married 

DR. BRODIE. No, not married. {He sighs.) Boor devil ! 
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REDDING. Surely better in the circumstances that he wasn’t 
married. 

DR. BRODiE. Oh, much better. 

MRS. REDDING. You Said ‘ poor devil.’ 

DR. BRODIE. Did I ? I was thinking of something else. 

MRS. REDDING. Of the lady ? 

DR. BRODIE delighting in her). Did I say there was a 
lady ? 

MRS. REDDING {smavtly). You are saying it now. 

REDDING. Got you, iny friend ! 

• DR. BRODIE. Hm ! {His desire is to drop the subject) Beast 
of a night, Garson. 

GARSON. Wet ? 

DR. BRODIE. Drizzle. The most dismal sort of London 
night. 

MRS. REDDING. Aiid the poor devil is out in it ? 

DR. BRODIE. She is out in it, right enough. 

(lady LILIAN is noty however^ out in it. She now sweeps 
in from upstairs in a delicious evening confection. She must 
have dressed in record timcy for no doubt she lost a moment 
trying to open that drawer. She must even have raced her 
brainy which may be conceived by the fanciful as descending 
the stairs in pursuit of her,) 

GARSON. You are terribly late, Lilian. 

{She knows at once that nothing has been discovered as yet^ 
and her wits make up on "her,) 

LILIAN. Dear Mrs. Redding, 1 am so ashamed. Forgive 
me, kind Mr. Redding. 

REDDING {a courtier when approached infantilely). All I can 
say. Lady Lilian, is that you were worth waiting for. 

{Then she sees the doctor y and the recognitmi is mutual,) 

GARSON. Brodie, my wife at last. I forgot, I yilian, whether 
I mentioned that Dr. Brodie had kindly promised to take pot- 
luck with us. 

LILIAN. No, but I am so pleased, Dr. Brodie — ^any friend of 
my husband. 

DR. BRODIE. Thank you. Lady Lilian. 

MRS. REDDING. He has been telling us such a shocking story. 

REDDING. It will spoil my dinner. 

GARSON. Not quite, I hope. Redding. 
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REDDING. No, not quitc. 

{They have both a gift for this sort of talk ^ and have sunny 
times together ») 

MRS. REDDING. A man killed in the street. I'ell her, 
Dr. Brodie. 

DR. BRODIE. It wouldn’t interest Lady Lilian. 

GARSON. Yes, by the way it would. You will remember 
him, Lil. 

LILIAN. Some one I know ? 

GARSON. Paton is the name. I think it was at the Rossiters’ 
we met him. 

LILIAN. A barrister ? 

GARSON. No, an engineer — ^abroad — in a small way. 

LILIAN. A dark man, wasn’t he ? 

DR. BRODIE. No, fair. Evidently if you ever k^^w him. 
Lady Lilian, you have forgotten Jiim. 

LILIAN. One meets so many. 

DR. BRODIE. Just SO. 

MRS. REDDING. I'licre was a woman in it, Lady Lilian. 
Do get him to tell us. 

LILIAN {boldly). Why not ? 

DR. BRODIE. Very well. I assure you I pitied her when I 
thought she was his wife, and still more when I found she 
wasn’t. 

(iARSON. That sort of woman ! 

LILIAN. What sort of woman, Richard ? 

cjARSON {with delicacy). Oh, come ! 

DR. BRODIE. She kept crying, what could she do. 

GARSON. She knew what she could do ! 

LILIAN. What could she do, Richard ? 

^ GARSON. Pooh ! T^'hey don’t all get run over by motor 
buses, my dear. 

DR. BRODIE. I thought she might find a job — women do 
nowadays — and live on, true to the dead. After all, it was 
the test of her. 

LILIAN. I suppose it was. 

GARSON. What a sentimental fellow you are, Brodie ! 
That kind can look after themselves all right. I say. Redding, 
suppose she is a married woman and has bolted back to un- 
suspecting No. I ! 
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REDDING. Lordy ! 

DR. BRODiE. When she left the house at my request I 
couldn’t have thought so despicably of her as that. 

LILIAN Is it more abject than my husband’s — other end 
for her 

DR. BRODIE. I should say, yes. 

REDDING. It ’s quite possible, you know, Garson. Makes a 
pretty chump of the husband, though. 

GARSON. No doubt. And yet there is humour in it. You 
don’t see, Brodie, that it has its humorous side ? 

"dr. BRODIE. Oh yes, I do, Garson. But as I walked here 
I was picturing her in dire desolation. 

LILIAN. Don’t you think she may be in dire desolation still ? 

DR. BRODIE. I'hinking it over. Lady Lilian, I have come 
to the CijTT^lusion that your husband is riglit, and that I was a 
sentimental fellow, wasting my sympathy on that lady. 

GARSON {who is not unsusceptible to praise). Exactly. 

{Dinner is announced ^ and he is indicating to brodie to take 
in LADY LILIAN, %{)hen mrs. redding, the only one who has 
remembered the jewellery^ touches her throat and wrists 
significantly. He gives her and her husband a private 
wink,) 

Hullo, Lil, where are those emeralds ? Didn’t you get ’em 
out of me specially for that frock ? 

{Only one of the co7npany^ a new acquaintance^ notices his 
hostess go rigid for a moment. So her husba7id has found 
the jewels ! Something inside her that is clamouring for 
utterance is about to betray her^ zvhefi she sees a glance pass 
from her husband to the drawer. She is uncertain hozv 
much has been foufid out, but she cafinot believe that if this 
man knows everything he cotdd have had the self-control 
to play cat to her for so long.) 

LILIAN {taking a risk). I took them off down here and left 
them for safety in one of your drawers. 

GARSON. Which drawer ? 

LILIAN {crossing to it). This one. 

GARSON {makhig a sig7i with his fingers behind his hack to the 
Reddings.) Best put them on ; I like you in ’em. 

{He tosses her his keySy and as she opens the drazver he has 
another gleeful moment with his accomplices, brodie, 
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whoKe attention is confined to her^ understands that somehow 
a crisis has been reachedy and oddly enough he does not want 
her to be caught.) 

LILIAN {turning rounds aghast). They are gone ! 

GARSON ijiistrionically). Gone ? 

LILIAN. Richard, what is to be done ? My emeralds ! 

GARSON. Gone ! The police 

LILIAN. Y eSj yes ! 

MRS. REDDING. Mr. Garson, how can you keep it up ? 
Don’t you see she is nearly feinting, and so should I be. 
Emeralds ! 

GARSON {with the contfuerors good nature). Come, come, 
Lil, calm yourself. 'I'his should be a lesson to you, though. 
But it ’s all right — just a trick I was playing on you. I found 
them in the drawer. 

REDDING {admiringly). Neve<; was such a masterpiece at a 
trick as Garson ! 

GARSON {producing the jewels from his pocket like a wixard). 
Here they are ! 

{He gallantly places them on her person^ and even gives her 
a pecky which brings him very near to something she is hold-- 
ing in her hand beneath her handkerchief, garson takes in 
MRS. REDDING, and REDDING has to go without a lady. 
Before Lilian and follow them she throws a letter 

into the fircy and as the little spitfire turns to ashes she puts 
on her finger a wedding-ring that she has taken out of it. 
She reels for a moinenty then looks to brodie for his com- 
mentary. He has noncy but as a medical man he feels her 
pulse.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tovey, a pleasant couple of the agreeable age, 
are in their Chelsea drawing-room, the envied bit of which is 
the long low twisted window at the back overlooking the river. 
They never draw the curtains on this view when (as to-night) 
visitors are expected, for it is one of the feirest in London, 
especially by night ; but they often ask you to step on to the 
leads, from which every moving coal-barge with a light on it is 
floating magic. 'Fhe T^oveys, knowing themselves to be alone, 
arc discussing to-night’s dinner at their ease, when up Aeals the 
rogue of a curtain. ‘ The audience, madam,’ we say, and go, 
as primly as if we were the parlour-maid. Perhaps they have 
not heard us, for the talk continues as if they were still un- 
observed. 

TOVEY (approvingly). A capital little menu. 

MRS. TOVEY (though she thinks so herself). Of course it is a 
short dinner. Jack, to oflier to such a celebrity. ‘ (fVtth a sigh) 
I must say it would have been rather nice of you if you coUld 
have remembered whether when Captain Rattray was a boy 
he liked lamb. 

TOVEY. My dear, just because Rattray has had this little 
flutter in China waters I, who haven’t seen him for twenty 
years, am expected to remember whether when we were inky 
beasts at school he liked lamb. All I do remember is that he 
was timid and that I punched the heads of the boys who bullied 
him. 

MRS. TOVEY. Yes, I have noticed that is the one thing all 
men remember about a school friend. 

TOVEY. Any further orders, madam ? 

MRS. TOVEY (with gentle resignation). Well, it would be 
rather sweet of you if you didn’t try to be funny to-night. I am 
so anxious to make this dinner a success. 

TOVEY (ever expldhatory on this subject). My own, I don’t 
try to be funny ; I am funny. 
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MRS. tovey. Yes, I know you can’t help it, and I don’t 
mind when we are alone. But in dompany some of your jokes 
— ^that one about the murderess, for instance 

TOVEY. Best of women ; but even though you are that, do 
endeavour to be fair. She was amused by it herself. 

MRS. TOVEY. Ah, but suppose some one present had be- 
lieved it ! 

TOVEY {nobly). Very well. I ’ll try to be dull, dear. {She 
has risen quickly.) Whither away ? 

MRS. TOVEY. I thought I heard the bell. 

TOVEY. Can’t be anybody yet ; there ’s half an hour to 
dinner time. 

MRS. TOVEY. It is Some one. And neither of us dressed ! 
{She rushes off, 

' The maid ushers in captain rattray, a naval officer^ 
in levee dress.) t 

tovey. How fire you, Rattray ? 

captain r. How do you do, Tovey ? 

{For a moment only are they stiff and self-conscious.) 

tovey. Bobbin, that was ! 

captain r. Inky Paws, that used to be ! {They take candid 
stock of each other.) 

TOVEY. A little grey at the roots. 

captain r. Chest slipped down a bit. 

TOVEY. To think of old Bobbin blossoming into a nut ! 

CAPTAIN r. I warned you I was going on to a levee and 
would have to come in these. 

TOVEY. We wanted you in these ; in fact it was these we 
wanted even more than you. Remember the pillow fights. 
Bobbin ? 

CAPTAIN r. {warmly). Rather ! Do you remember you 
were a bit puny and how I used to fight the brutes who ill-used 
you ? 

TOVEY {coldly). I don’t remember that. 

CAPTAIN R. And now I hear little Inky Paws has had the 
pluck to take unto him a squaw. 

TOVEY. More than you have had. 

CAPTAIN r. {reproducing the face with which he went to his first 
dance). They scare me as much as ever. Jack. 

TOVEY. That reminds me : do you like lamb ? 
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CAPTAIN R. I could eat lamb by the solid hour. 

TOVEY, Then you ’ll like my wife. By the way, that 
explains why you come to a dinner-party half an hour before the 
time. 

CAPTAIN R. {giving himself up for lost). I was asked for eight. 

TOVEY. Sure ? 

CAPTAIN R. {on oath), I have your wife’s letter with me. 

TOVEY. Then you are forgiven. Her mistake. She is 
dressing wildly now, and if you will excuse me 

CAPTAIN R. Don’t mind me. 

(tovey is going.) 

Stop, Jack. Who are the other guests 

tovey {pondering). Let me see. 

CAPTAIN R. {shaking him). Never mind the men, tell me 
about the women 5 they are the fearsome ones. 

TOVEY. Well, we have all kinds for you, not knowing your 
taste. F or instance, there is one dear lady who has no sense of 
humour. 

CAPTAIN R. {with certain memories). I am sure there is. 

TOVEY. If you want to know which one she is, try them 
with a funny story. Then there is one who has almost too 
much sense of humour. If there is anything ridiculous 
about you. Bobbin, as I dare say there is, she will spot it at 
once. 

CAPTAIN R. Oh, help ; don’t put me beside that one. 

TOVEY. You would prefer the politician ? 

CAPTAIN R. The what ? 

TOVEY. No platform complete without them nowadays. 
If she drops her handkerchief and you pick it up for her there 
will be a riot. By the way, she drops her things all over the 
pliicc. You will know her by that. 

CAPTAIN R. Ancient friend, do dress quickly. 

TOVEY. You will be all right. Stick to the Very woman. 
She is one of the good old-fashioned, obedient clinging kind that 
our fathers knew. 

CAPTAIN R. {disbelieving). Did you say obedient. Jack ? 

TOVEY. Sounds like a dream, doesn’t it ? Speaking of 
fathers, there is a mother coming. You know, the sort of 
woman who is a mother and nothing else. 

CAPTAIN R. I like those simple souls. 
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TOVEY. The coquette isn’t what you would call a simple 
soul. 

CAPTAIN R. A coquette, too ? 

TOVEY. The most audacious flirt of my acquaintance. 
(captain RATTRAY is a little complacent.) 

Why that swagger ? 

CAPTAIN R. I wasn’t swaggering, but I get on rather well 
with that kind. Once at an India station However. 

TOVEY. I think that completes the list. {Disregarding a 
recent promise) Stop, though, there is one more — a murderess. 

CAPTAIN R. None of your blarney, Jack. 

TOVEY. Don’t think I am joking. {Confidentially) Fact is, 
since you were last on leave the order of the day for dinners 
has become a celebrity at any cost. 

CAP'rAjiN R. Draw the line. 

TOVEY. We don’t nowijda)^ ; life is too strenuous. You 
will see wliat deference we pay her. Why, man alive, if 
it had not been for you the likes of us couldn’t have got her. 
She had a much more exalted engagement, and broke it to 
meet you. 

CAPTAIN R. Tosh ! 

TOVEY. But listen ; the bell again ! Here ’s another who 
has been asked too early. 

' CAPTAIN R. I..et us hope it is a man. 

TOVEY. I hear the swish of skirts. Bobbin, with perfect 
confidence, I leave you to do *che honours. 

CAPTAIN R. As you love me, no ! 

TOVEY. I must scoot. 

CAPTAIN R. {intercepting him). You arc placing me in a 
horrible position ! No humour — too much humour — ^jiublic 
speaker who spills her things, but I mustn’t lift them up for her. 
A Very woman of the clinging kind — mother and nothing 
else — z. coquette — ^and a murderess who broke an engagement 
to meet me. How am I to know which this one is ? 

TOVEY {as he glides past him). Be a sportsman, my gallant 
tar, and find out. 

(captain RATTRAY is meditating an escape on to the leads 
when the maid shows in Leonora, leonora is an un- 
speakable darling ; and this is all the guidance that can he 
given to the lady playing her. She grasps the situation and 
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bows charmingly, captain raitray’s awkwardness 
makes a good impression on her,) 

LEONORA. I suppose Mrs. Tovey hasn’t yet 

CAPTAIN R. Perhaps I ought to explain 

{They have spoken simultaneously,) 

CAPTAIN R. I beg your pardon. 

LEONORA. You Were saying ? 

CAPTAIN R. NOj you. 

LEONORA. Please — if I did not know this room 

CAPTAIN R. The fact is that Mr. Tovey 

{They are at it again ; this nomense puts the?n on easier 
terms,) 

CAP LAIN R. 1 fancy you must be in the same predicament 
as myself. I have arrived to dinner half an hour too soon. 

LEONORA. I was asked for eight o’clock. 

CAPTAIN R. And I. Hut it vias a mistake. Dinner is at 
eight-thirty. 

LEONORA. Oh dear ! 

CAPTAIN R. Mr. 'I'ovey has just told me. He isn’t sure 
whether the same mistake has been made with the others or not. 

T,EONORA. I see. Mow horrid of us {sitting that he may 
do so alsOy one of the most excellent things in woman), 

CAPi’AiN R. But it isn’t our fault. 

LEONORA. That is true. Still, how horrid of us. 

{It strikes him that she mus^ he that incometiuential delight 
to memory deay\ the Very woma?i,) 

CAPTAIN R. {enlightened), Ha ! 

LEONORA {arrested). What ? 

CAPTAIN R. You know, that is just what my mother would 
have said in the same circumstances. Perhaps T should say that 
my name is Rattray. 

LEONORA. T was Sure of it. If I may say so, we are all 
proud of Captain Rattray. 

CAPTAIN R. {rushing her off' the gangway). Oh, please don’t. 
I did nothing. {Stniling) I flatter myself 1 know something 
about you also. 

LEONORA {cicrious). You do ? About me ? What ? 

CAPTAIN R. {%vith the modest self-satisfaction that comes to the 
discriminating), I have found it out since you came into the 
room. 
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LEONORA. But how uncannjr. I ’m listening. 

CAPTAIN R. I have found out that you are a Very woman. 
LEONORA. What is that ? 

CAPTAIN R. {comprehensively). Ah ! 

LEONORA. Do tell me. 

CAPTAIN R. {reflecting). I suppose it is a man’s phrase. 

LEONORA. That is why I want to know what it means ? 

CAPTAIN R. {in deep waters). A Very woman is — is — ^well, 
she is a clinging woman. All sailors like clinging women. 

LEONORA. Do they ? What do they like them to cling to ? 

CAPTAIN R. As to that — {his snotties would enjoy seeing him 
now) — I am afraid I seem very stupid. You see, for more than 
a year I have scarcely spoken to a woman. 

LEONORA {sympathetic). Constant practice is everything in 
speaking.*" I could always speak fairly fluently in committees 
and so on. But in the Albert Hall 

CAPTAIN R. {in consternation). You don’t mean — ^politics .i* 

LEONORA. Oh yes, why not ? Is anything wrong ? 

CAPTAIN R. {depressed). Nothing. 

{Her handkerchief falls. He is about to pick it up when he 

remembers that politicians don't like this.) 

May I 

LEONORA. Not if it is too much trouble. {She picks it up 
herself.) 

CAPTAIN R. I am awfully sorry. 'I'he feet is, you gave me 
a little shock just now. 

LEONORA. I did ? How ? Perhaps I am not the woman 
you thought me after all ? 

CAPTAIN R. No, you are not. 

{He is so lugubrious that she laughs.) 

LEONORA. You had better give me up, Captain Rattray. . 

CAPTAIN R. Not I. 

{She raises her eyebrows at his audacity.) 

LEONORA {changing the subject). M rs. To vey has a dear house, 
don’t you think ? 

CAPTAIN R. {looking about him for the first time). Y es, very. 
Some pretty things here. 

LEONORA. Aren’t there ? But the real treasures, of course, 
are the two lovelies on the top floor of the house. 

CAPTAIN R {mildly surprised). Oh ? 
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LEONORA [explanatory). In the room where the night-lights 
are. 

CAPTAIN R. [who has forgotten domesticity). Night-lights ? 
LEONORA. Haven’t you been up ? 

CAPTAIN R. On the top floor ? No. 

LEONORA. I thought you were an old school friend of Mr. 
Tovey ? 

CAPTAIN R. I am. 

LEONORA. And he didn’t rush you to the top of the house ? 
To the two rooms where the large fire-guards are 
CAPTAIN R. No 5 what are the fire-guards for ? 

LEONORA. To prevent them falling into the fire, of course. 
CAPTAIN R. Whom ? Jack and his wife ? 

LEONORA. Oh, I shall never understand men ! 

CAPTAIN R. I can’t quite — what is it that Jack Tovdy keeps 
at the top floor of the house ? 

LEONORA {reproachfully). Oh, Uaptain Rattray, his pretty 

things. 

CAPTAIN R. [dense). Yes, I see — I didn’t even know that 
he was a collector. But what a rum place to keep them. 

[He sees she is shocked.) 

Excuse me, I have been such a long time at sea. 

LEONORA [shocked). Captain Rattray, were you never kept 
on the top floor .? 

CAPTAIN R. Only when I was a chicken. [Daylight reaches 
him.) You don’t mean to say that Inky Paws — Jack Tovey — 
that he ? 

LEONORA [nodding delightedly). Y cs, two ! A boy and a gi r] . 
CAPTAIN R. A boy and a girl ? [lie is in touch with her at 
last.) That is the best joke 1 have heard since I came back. 
.LEONORA. Joke? 

CAPTAIN R. Well, isn’t it ? 

LEONORA [%vounded). Mrs. "I'ovey’s babies are a joke, arc 
they ? I can tell you another joke. Captain Rattlay. 
[Haughtily) I also am a — collector. 

CAPTAIN R. You? 

LEONORA. It is funny, isn’t it ! 

CAPTAIN R. [contritely). Do forgive me. Somehow I — 
didn’t think of you as*a mother. 

LEONORA {fo whom this is still more dreadful). You didn’t 
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think — Captain Rattray, I could forgive you a good deal, but 
I will never forgive you that. {She is about to step out on to the 
leads,) 

CAPTAIN R. {desperate). I could cat my hat. 

LEONORA {freexingly). Not before me, please. 

CAPTAIN R. I say, I wasn’t speaking against mothers. I 
think there is nothing like them. 

LEONORA {perhaps a little unfairly). Y ou said I didn’t deserve 
to be one. 

CAPTAIN R. {stun^. I did not. 

LEONORA. You needn’t bark. {She melts easily.) Surely 
you might have guessed. 

CAPTAIN R. It was dense of me. ,I can sec it now clearly 
enough. 

LEONOR'A. Oh ? 

CAPTAIN R. It is written J1 over you. 

LEONORA [rather tart). I don’t think it is so obvious as that. 

CAPTAIN R. No, indeed — that is, whatever you prefer. I 
say, do let me down softly. 

LJbONORA {smiling divinely). That was almost like ILiuy ! 

CAPTAIN R. {grumpily). Was it ? 

LEONORA {softly). He is my son. 

CAPTAIN R. {relieved). A gorgeous fellow, I ’ll be bound. 
{Cunningly) "I'ell me about him. 

LEONORA [tremulously). You wouldn’t really care to know. 

CAPTAIN R. I would indeed. It may seem strange to 
you 

LEONORA. Oh, no. 

CAPTAIN R. How old is llC ? 

LEONORA. Fourteen and two months 

CAPTAIN R. What a ripper. 

LEONORA. He is at school. 

CAPTAIN R. Well done. 

LEONORA. He is in the 0.1'. C. 

CAPTAIN R. Of course he is. 

LEONORA. I had a letter from him to-day — he says {It 

ts evidently in the bodice of her gown.) 

CAPTAIN R. Nothing wrong, I hope ? 

LEONORA {in a flood of emotion). He — he — he wants me to 

send him a razor. 
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CAPTAIN R. {wildly sympathetic). The ass — the ungrateful 
booby — the 

LEONORA {flaming up). How can you ! You Oh, 

you man. 

CAPTAIN R. {hurriedly). It is myself I mean, not him. Be- 
sides, you were almost crying, as if he had hurt you. 

LEONORA, Harry hurt me ! Don’t you see how splendid 
it is ? 

CAPTAIN R. Rather ! I say, do let me send Harry his first 
razor. 

LEONORA {pleased). Oh, no. 

CAPTAIN R. After all, I must know more about razors than 
you do. Other subjects— but razors ? 

LEONORA {in Harry’s interest). That must be true, of 
course. 

CAPTAIN R. Leave it to me. 

LEONORA. Something suitable. He is five feet five and 
rather fair. 

CAPTAIN R. I ’ll get that kind. 

LEONORA. And — ^and please — rather a blunt one. 

CAPTAIN R. {admiring her). I believe you would try it on 
yourself if that would be any help to Harry. 

LEONORA. Of course I would. 

CAPTAIN R. May I ask, how many children have you i' 

LEONORA {nervously^ to do her justice). Would you think six 
a large number ? 

CAPTAIN R. Six ? 

{fle is a little shaken and loses favour in her eyes.) 

LEONORA {yx)ith one look putting the dastard in his place). Oh, 
you would ? 

CAPTAIN R. {recklessly). Not at all. {Suddenly seeing zvhich 
of the women this is) Ha ! 

LEONORA. What is it now ? 

CAPTAIN R. {the solution found). A mother and nothing else ! 

LEONORA. I beg your pardon. 

CAPTAIN R. It is a — a quotation. Mr. 'I'ovey told me there 

is a lady dining here to-night who is a mother and nothing else. 

LEONORA. What an odd way of putting it. I wonder who 
she can be ? 

CAPTAIN R. 1 wonder ! 


X 
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LEONORA. I never met a woman of whom that could be 
said. 

CAPTAIN R. I have. 

LEONORA. Nice ? 

CAPTAIN R. Distinctly. 

(S/ie accidentally drops her bag and he picks it up at once.) 

LEONORA. Quicker than last time. 

CAPTAIN R. [who could kick himself for being so long in getting 
at it). I didn’t know you then. [He keeps the bag in his hand.) 

LEONORA. YeSj it is a nice bag. 

CAPTAIN R. [thoughtfully). Ha ! 

LEONORA. I won it last Christmas. 

CAPTAIN R. Won it } 

LEONORA. Yes, it was one of tlie prizes at a fancy-dress 
dance.' 

[He is aghast. Is she the mother and nothing else after all ?) 

CAPTAIN R. WevQyou in fancy dress ? 

LEONORA. Yes. I went as a Bacchante. 

CAPTAIN R. You did ! 

LEONORA. I thought it would suit me. Don’t you think so ? 

CAPTAIN R. I dare say. [He gives her back the bag and drazvs 
his hand across his brow.) 

LEONORA [feeling that he disapproves). Don’t you like 
dancing ? 

CAPTAIN R. Oh yes — ^but- — yes, immensely. 

LEONORA. I adore it. But your woman wouldn’t dance ? 

CAPTAIN R. My woman ? 

LEONORA. The one who is a mother and nothing else. 

CAPTAIN R. I had forgotten her. No, not as a Bacchante, 

she — ^and for a moment I thought that you [Js he looks at 

her a not entirely welcome idea strikes him.) Would you mind 
my telling you a funny story ? 

LEONORA [surprised). I should love it. 

'CAPTAIN R. [placing a chair for her hi the manner of the con-^ 
jurer). I ought to explain first that I am telling it you with a 
purpose. 

LEONORA. How odd, a funny story with a purpose ! 

CAPTAIN R. [with foreboding). Tl'he fact is, the way you take 
it will tell me something about you. 

LEONORA [astounded). It will ? 
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CAPTAIN R. If you would rather I didn’t 

LEONORA. Do go On. 

CAPTAIN R. Wellj it was at a dinner-party the other night. 
Perhaps you know the story. 

LEONORA. I don’t recognise it so far. 

CAPi'AiN R. A lady dining there had talked mostly to the 
man who took her in 5 she had scarcely looked at the man on 
her other side who was quite young, but extremely bald. To- 
ward the end of dinner, however, he stooped to pick up his 
napkin 

LEONORA. The bald man ? 

CAPTAIN R. Yes. 

LEONORA {excitedly), I feel sure we are coming to the thing 
that is to tell you so much about me. 

CAPTAIN R. {a little excited himself). Well, we arej 

LEONORA. How you are watclyng me ! 

CAPTAIN R. I can’t help it. She turned as he stooped, and 
seeing nothing but his bald head — it was rather yellow, too — 
she thought it was fruit being handed round by a servant, and she 
said : ‘ No, no melon, thank you.’ 

[lie looks anxiously at her,) 

LEONORA. And didn’t she ? 

CAPTAIN R. Didn’t she what ? 

LEONORA. Didn’t she have any melon } 

CAPTAIN R. [heavily), I don’t know. I believe not. 

LEONORA. Well ? 

CAPTAIN R. That ’s all. 

LEONORA. Oh ! [Politely) What a good story. {Suddenly 
suspicious) But it can’t tell you anything about me ? 

CAPTAIN R. Indeed it does. 

jr.EONORA. Tell me. 

CAPTAIN R. Never. But I ’ll tell you something else now. 
Before Mr. 'Fovey hurried away to dress he told me something 
about each of the ladies who is coming to dinner, but not their 
names, and all this time I have been trying to find out which of 
them you are. 

LEONORA. Tile creature ! And which one am 1 .? 

CAPTAIN R. I have just found out. I went wrong several 
times. 

LEONORA. Do tell me. 
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CAPTAIN R. Not 1. 

LEONORA. At least tcll mc who \hc others arc. I n\ay know 
them. 

CAPTAIN R. I won’t tell you the ones I mistook for you, but 
I ’ll tell you the ones I knew from the first you couldn’t he. 

LEONORA. Yes, do. 

CAPTAIN R. One is a lady with too much sense of humour. 

LEONORA. Let me think. 

CAPi'AiN R. I ’m glad you ’re not that one. 

LEONORA. I wonder if I am ? 

CAPTAIN R. (with conviction). No, I know you are not. 

LEONORA. It is that horrid melon that has put you against 
me. 

CAPTAIN R. I am not at all against you. I'hen there is 
anothef lady who is a coquette. 

LEONORA {^ith consideraUe interest). Tell me every word 
the man said about her. 

CAPTAIN R. He said : ‘ She is the most audacious flirt of 
my acquaintance.’ Can you place her ? 

LEONORA. No. Are there any more .? 

CAPTAIN R. Hiat was all. Ah, well, he mentioned one 
other, but that was only his fun. 

LEONORA. Still tcll me. 

CAPTAIN R, He said there was a murderess coming. 

(8he remeynhers a certain story of Master Jack\s.) 

LEONORA. Oh ? 

CAPTAIN R. Absurd ! 

LEONORA. 1 don’t see why it should be so absurd. 

CAPTAIN R. You don’t tell me you would come here if you 
knew a murderess had been invited ? 

LEONORA. 1 did know she had been invited. 

CAPTAIN R. Ah, of course there is some explanation. 

LEONORA (brightly). Yes, it is really all right. I thought 
at hrst that you were to be fussy about it. 

CAPTAIN R. Fussy ! Would you mind telling me about 
this woman ? 

LEONORA. She was in a railway carriage with her little girl. 
A man came into the carriage, and he put down the window. 
She was quite polite. She said, ‘ Would you mind keeping the 
window up, because my little girl has a cold ? ’ He said, ‘ I ’m 
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sorry, but I feel stifled unless I have a window open.’ (She 
looks to see if Captain Rattray is taking in the enormity of this 
man*s behaviour.) 

CAPTAIN R, (attentively). Yes ? 

LEONORA. She was splendidly patient. She said, ‘ But my 
little girl has a cold. Please to shut the window.’ He refused. 
Then there was nothing else for her to do, was there ? 

CAPTAIN R. {rather breathless). What did she do ? 

LEONORA. She opened the door and pushed him out. 
CAPTAIN R. You don’t mean he was killed 
LEONORA. Y es, he fell on the line and killed himself. 

CAPTAIN R. Before her eyes ? 

LEONORA. The train^was going rather fist, but she had just 
time to see him go bump. 

CAPTAIN R. What a dreadful And then ? 

LEONORA (finishing her story). Then she put up the window. 
Nothing so very dreadful, you see. 

CAPTAIN R. (da%ed). Is this England ? 

LEONORA (huffily). Oh, if you are to take it in that way. 

CAPTAIN R. 'Phis man 

LEONORA, Of course you take the man’s side, 

CAPTAIN R. (exasperated). You fcilk as if you didn’t blame 
her. 

LEONORA (patiently). Haven’t I told you that her little girl 
had a cold. 

CAPTAIN R. Damn her little girl ! 

LEONORA {imperious). Leave me. Go and dine somewhere 
else. Eat your hat. 

CAP'i’AiN R. But I — but 

LEONORA (again making for the leads). And I came here 
specially to meet you. I broke another engagement to meet you. 

CAPTAIN R. (doddering). What ? I was told she did that. 
Don’t tell me you are this woman ! 

LEONORA, '^’^cs, I am the woman — ^and I wish you had been 
the man ! (She sinks down by the xvindoWy but whether she is 
sobbing or laughing it would need a woman to say^ such as MRS. 
TOVEY, who now returns in evening dress.) 

MRS. TOVEY (finding herself plunged in drama.) Dearest, 
whatever is the matter ? 

^LEONORA still hides her countenance.) 
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Captain Rattray ? I am so delighted. But I don’t under- 
stand. 

LEONORA {through her fingers). He has been calling me the 

most awful names. 

MRS. TOVEY. Do you know each other ? 

CAPTAIN R. {sternly). I wish we didn’t, Mrs. Tovey. 

LEONORA {shrinking). He wants to mast-head me ! 

MRS. TOVEY. Really, Captain Rattray. {But she suspects 
those heaving shoulders of Leonora.) 

(mr. tovey comes.) 

TOVEY. So sorry to be late, Leonora. Well, what do you 
think of the great man, Laura .? Doesn’t come up to expecta- 
tion, does he ? But they never do. , Hullo, anything wrong ? 

LEONORA {appealing). Jack, he says I pushed a man out of a 
railway carriage. 

CAPTAIN R. I said it ! " 

LEONORA. There he goes again ! 

TOVEY. But how did you get to know about that, Rattray ? 

CAPTAIN R. You told me of the woman, and she has 
admitted that it was she. 

TOVEY. I ’m lost ! 

MRS. TOVEY. Jack, you are incorrigible ! 

LEONORA. Tell him. Jack. 

TOVEY. Bobbin, it ’s all right. Leonora never actually did 
it. It ’s just the sort of thing,that we often say of her she would 
do. So silly about her brats, you know. 

{The Captain is unspeakably relieved.) 

LEONORA {reproachful). How could you think such a thing 
of me ? 

CAPTAIN R. (yjvith equal justice). Why did you deceive me ? 

LEONORA {sweetly). To pay you back for the melon. 

CAPTAIN R. {as it becomes clearer). I ’m glad. But, i say, 
I am so sorry I made you cry. 

MRS. TOVEY {merciless to the real delinquent). You didn’t 
make her cry. Captain Rattray. 

' LEONORA. At any rate my eyes are red — oh, dear, and so 
many people coming. 

MRS. TOVEY. Many people ? Whatever makes you think 
that ? 

LEONORA. Captain Rattray said so* 
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CAPTAIN R. You told me of seven ladies, Jack. 

(mrs. tovey bestows on her husband the sad look of wives.) 

MRS. TOVEY. Jack, wliy doesn’t the law let me give you up ! 

TOVEY. The fact is, Bobbin — ^you see, Leonora — I — ah — 
the fact is 

(The dinner announcement comes opportunely.) 

LEONORA (only half enlightened). But — but — the others ? 

Aren’t we to wait for them ? 

CAPTAIN R. (still entirely benighted). Y es, the other guests — 
all those ladies ? 

TOVEY. You thick-headed sailor-man, give my wife your 
arm and come into dinner. There are no other ladies. This 
lady — is all those ladies. 

LEONORA (as she goes into dinner with him). You wretch. 
Jack! 

CAPTAIN R. (who needs a momett longer to grasp it). All the 
seven ? But how can — I see it, I see it. Mrs. I'ovey, she is 
all the seven 1 

MRS. TOVEY. She is indeed — ^and some more. (She takes 
his arm.) 

CAPTAIN R. Just one other word ; is she a widow ? 

MRS. TOVEY. Yes. 

CAPTAIN R. Good I 
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It is a winter evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Brand and their 
daughter with one guest are sitting round the fire in their small 
country house near Ivondon. He is a prosperous man of about 
sixty who goes by car to liis work in the city daily, and is 
generally liked. Mrs. Brand, somewhat younger, is knitting 
and is as quiet as her husband is cheery ; she has perhaps used 
up her emotions long ago. I'hey are both devoted to their 
daughter. Carry, an engaging girl of twenty, whp is very 
animated at present ; she has onlv been ‘ engaged ’ since five 
o’clock, '^riie visitor is a gentle, elderly clergyman, Mr. Carroll, 
much loved by his parishioners because he never looks trouble 
in the face. ^Fhey have been dining together in honour of 
the engagement, and Mr. Carroll is sipping a mild glass of 
whisky and water. 

STEPHEN (/>/ his best jocular manner). Well, well, all I 
can say, Carroll, is. Be thankful that you never had a 
daughter. Just when one is getting used to them, they give 
notice. 

CARROLL (/« the same spirit). Ah me ! 

CARRY {all impetuosity). Mother, they are laughing at me. 

MRS. BRAND {all placidity), I wouldn’t torment her, Stephen. 
An engagement ring is quite enough excitement for one evening; 
and she isn’t strong. 

STEPHEN {immediately solicitous). There, there. Carry ; but 
you are strong now, aren’t you ? 

CARRY {displaying her musclesy or the want of them), I«^im 
frightfully strong now. 

CARROLL. You haven’t been bothered by those headache^ 
lately. Carry ? 

CARRY. Not for ever so long. 

STEPHEN. Ah, wd mustn’t boast. Less than a month ago, 
wasn’t it, Agnes, that one kept her in bed all day ? 
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MRS. KRAND. Ycs, Icss tliaii a month. 

(carry puts her hand in her mothe?'*Sy who presses it softly 
to her breast.) 

CARRY {cajoling). \ ou are fond of Dick, aren’t you, father ? 

STEPHEN. He is great, {She fondles his face,) Not that he' 
is worthy of my Carry — no man could be quite that — clu 
Agnes ? ' 

(mrs. brand does not answer.) 

Agnes ? 

MRS. brand. No, of course wc think that. {She rises.) It 
is past our bed-time. Carry. 

CARROLL. And I must be stepping across to the rectory. 

STEPHEN. Stay a bit, Carroll. 

MRS. BRAND. Do, if you will Lxcuse our leaving you. 
Stephen ^its late, you know. 

STEPHEN. I am a bad ^leeper^ and I use this room now 
{indicating a door on the right\ so as not to disturb the house. 
I ’ll be glad of your company, Carroll. It ’s a gloomy house 
when one is alone. 

CARRY. It is the darlingest house. 

STEPHEN. But it is gloomy. It isn’t well lit. 

CARRY {mischievously. Just think, Mr. Carroll, father is 
afraid of the dark. 

• CARROLL. Eh, what ? 

STEPHEN. That is her fun. 

MRS, BRAND {not liking the Subject). Come, Carry, say good- 
night. 

CARRY {to carroll). But he is ! He sleeps with the lamp 
burning. 

STEPHEN. How do you know that ? 

carry. I have seen it. 

s'l'EPHEN. You have been downstairs in the night time ? 
(carry looks to her mother.) 

♦MRS. brand {as quietly as ever). Yes, it was once I couldn’t 
sleep, and I sent her down for a book. {fTo carroll) Carry 
^ sleeps in my room. 

STEPHEN {hardly aware yet that she is grown up). It gives me 
the creeps to think of Carry wandering about the house in the 
night. * 

MRS. BRAND. It was oiily the once. 
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STEPHEN. I should think so. 

CARRY (to Carroll). Ciood-night, my dears. 

(She has a loving moment with her father ^ kissing him im- 
pulsively on different parts of his head^ which she carefully 
selects,) 

STEPHEN. Excuse mc, Carroll j she is my only child 
{^Affectionately to his wife) Good-night, Agnes. {He kisses 
her^ but she does not respond,) We shall still have each 
other, Agnes. 

MRS. BRAND. YeS. 

{She and carry go out by the door at the back^ carry 
flitting like a butterfly,) 

CARROLL {looking afte)\ them). A very happy picture — very 
— very. By the way, what did Carry mean by saying^y<;u were 
afraid of the dark ? 

STEPHEN {looking at him as if hbout to answer^ then turning 
away from the subject). Make yourself comfortable, Carroll ; 
fill up again. 

CARROLL {resuming his seat). No, thank you — I Vc not 
finished yet, and besides I never exceed the one glass. {Remin- 
iscent) Ah, Brand, do you remember when you came to live 
here how I wouldn’t take even the one glass in this house } 

S'rEPHEN {genially). You thought that in keeping it here for 
*iny friends I was doing an unwise thing ; putting temptation 
in my own way. 

CARROL!.. I didn’t know how strong you were. 

STEPHEN {thankfully). I haven’t touched it once in these 
three years, Carroll. I haven’t the smallest desire to do so. 

CARROLL {sipping). A splendid victory. 

STEPHEN {holding up the decanter). Iniddy me, to look at the 
thing, and think it had me for the best part of my life ! Ugh ! 
Well, if you ’re sure you won’t have any more I ’ll lock it away. 
I always do that in case the servants — I wouldn’t like to tliink 
I left it in their way. 

CARROLL {finishing his glass). Quite right. I do the s«uiie 
thing myself. 

(s'i’EPHEN locks up the decanter in a cupboard and returns 
the key to his pocket.) 

STEPHEN {grimly), I can remember a time when, wherever 
this key had been hidden, I would have found it ! 
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CARROLL {to avoid unpleasant subjects). I wouldn’t nikc up 
the past, Brand ; it ’s all dead and done with long ago. 

STEPHEN {also settling down by the fire). Yes, yes. Dead 
and done with. It was a big thing I did, Carroll. 

CARROLL. A great self-conquest. 

STEPHEN. Not many men have done it. 

CARROLL. Very few. 

STEPHEN. Wonderful, isn’t it, that the thing has left no 
mark on me ? 

, CARROLL. Very wonderful. 

STEPHEN. It hasn’t, you know. 

CARROLL. Not that I can sec. 

STEPHEN {quite prepared to take offence if it is given). I ’ve 
got off almost too cheaply — eh ? 

CARROLL. True repentance 

STEPHEN. That ’s it. True repentance. {Half triumph- 
antly) Very few of my friends ever knew what a slave I was to it. 
You see what my home life is. I haven’t even suffered in 
business. Why, even when I was a clerk 

CARROLL. Was it going on even then ? Of course I didn’t 
know you at that time. 

STEPHEN {lowering his voice). Carroll, it was then that it 
began. I had no predilection for it. No, none. I ordered 
my glass because the others did — a piece of swagger — ^but at 
first it was nauseous to me, and I remember wondering whether 
they really liked it. 

CARROLL. Evil companions. 

STEPHEN. They weren’t so bad, and they never exceeded as 
I did, but as it got grip of me I dropped them, I became secretive. 
I could keep from it almost easily for stretches of time, and then 
— ^then — ^it was as if something came over me that there was no 
resisting. That is the best description I can give of it — some- 
thing came over me. Yet I was forging ahead at the office. 
It is a strange thing to say, but those bouts seemed to do me no 
harm — they were like a fillip to me. 

CARROLL {uncomfortable). I don’t like you to say that. Brand. 

STEPHEN. I know it ’s not according to the preachers, but 
it is how I felt. 

CARROLL {sonorously). Your conscience, ‘ the still small 
voice of conscience.’ 
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STEPHEN {somehow confidential to-night). Do you know, I 
don’t think conscience worried me as much as it disturbs 
people in the books. Not nearly so much as fear. I have 
held my breath at the narrowness of some of my escapes. But 
I got off so often that I grew to have a mighty faith in my luck. 
I backed it. 

CARROLL. Not luck, no, no. {Happily) You were being 
reserved for a great end. 

STEPHEN. I see that now. But at the time Then 

when I was in the thirties — I met Agnes. 

CARROLL {beaming). Ah, that is what I want to hear of, and 
how your love for her made you a new man. 

STEPHEN {emphatic). , My love was there all right, but, 
Carroll, I was still the same man. 

CARROLL. Not you, Brand. No, no ! And if ^ver after- 
wards you yielded — at least you ibid her ? 

STEPHEN. By no means. I gave it up for a time — I tried. 
But we hadn’t been long married before I was as bad as ever. 
For two years or more I contrived to keep it from her. T'he 
cunning of me ! My real reason for taking a house in the 
country was that I could stay a night in town now and again — 
a night with jV, Carroll. 

CARROLL. Please, please ! 

STEPHEN {considering). Yet in all other matters I was a 
truthful man, scrupulously hoin^'st in business, and there was a 
high moral tone about me. That seems strange, but it ’s 
true. 

CARROLL {fidgeting). Don’t dwell on that. Tell me of the 
awakening. 

STEPHEN. At last she found out. It was one night 

{He shudders.) We won’t go into that. 

CARROLL {hastily). Much better not. 

STEPHEN. I told her everything then. And I said I 
couldn’t alter myself. 

CARROLL. Come, come ! But she ? 

STEPHEN. She was fine. She insisted that we should fight 
it together. 

CARROLL {relieved^}. And so it was love that did it after all ! 

{rather ptczzJed). No, Carroll, it wasn’t. I made 
big efforts, but they failed. It ’s odd to think that I succeeded 
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long after she had abandoned all attempts to help me. For in 
the end I did it alone. * 

CARROLL. Masterful ! What was it that gave you strength? 
Ah, I know. 

STEPHEN. No, you don’t. What I feel is that I must just 
have tried harder than before, and finding myself winning I got 
fresh courage. 

CARROLL. I like to hear that. 

STEPHEN. At first I didn’t dare to tell Agnes. I couldn’t 
be sure of myself. And when at last I did tell her she doubted 
me. But 'time convinced her. I haven’t touched it these 
three years. I haven’t wanted to. 

CARROLL. She must be proud of you. Brand, as I am. 

STEPHEN. Y es, she is. 

CARROL'i-. As you must be of yourself. 

STEPHEN. I don’t pretend not to know that I have done a 
big thing. {Mystified nevertheless) Yet, you know, it wasn’t so 
difficult as you might think. In the end it was almost easy. 

CARROLL. What an encouragement to others ! 

STEPHEN. Y es, that ’s so. 

CARROLL. Of course Carry knotvs nothing about this ? 

STEPHEN. Not a breath. 

CARROLL. Tell me now, what did she mean by saying you 
were afraid of the dark ? 

STEPHEN. Oh, that ! It ^ only her fun. 

CARROLL. Of course, of course. 

{But there is something on brand’s mind,) 

STEPHEN. Carroll, do you ever sit up late at the rectory 
alone ? 

CARROLL. Often. 

STEPHEN {not so cosuol Qs he affects to be). Odd the way the 
shadows go creeping about the walls and floors of old houses, 
isn’t it ? 

CARROLL. You mean shadows from the fire ? 

STEPHEN. Of course. {Sharply) What else could I mean ? 
{{'Losing hold of himself) There is something devilish about them, 
Carroll ! 

CARROLL. In what way ? , 

STEPHEN. They know me. They have some connection 
with me, I don’t know what it is. 
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CARROLL [soothingly). You have been working too hard. 
What connection could they have with you ? 

STEPHEN. I don’t know — [husky) I don’t want to know. 
But they know. Perhaps I ’ll know some night, Carroll ! 

CARROLL. What do you mean by that ? What is the matter 
with you, Brand ? [He wishes he had gone home,) Have you 
spoken of this to any one ? 

STEPHEN. Only to Agnes. 

CARROLL. I mean, to a doctor. 

STEPHEN [irritably). No, I ’m quite well. 

CARROLL. You are not. A long holiday 

STEPHEN. All baby talk. I ’m past that now. In the 
daytime it doesn’t worry me at all. I ’m doing my work as 
well as ever. 

CARROLL. That is good, very good. You ’ll sAoA be all 
right. Turn your back on the thing, Brand, and it will cease 
to exist. 

S'rEPiiEN {fuming his back on carroll). You are no help to 
me, my friend. 

CARROLL [weakly). What do you want me to say ? 

STEPHEN. It is no use your saying only what I want you to 
say ; it has gone beyond that. That is why you are no help 
to me. 

CARROLL. Brand, I [He finds no inspiration^ 

STEPHEN [roughly). See herc^ man, can it have anything to 
do — with the past ? [Scared) T. hey are so familiar with me — 
as if they were old friends come back. 

CARROLL [clinging to this). Nerves, merely nerves. 

STEPHEN [eager). Yes, yes — that is what I wanted you to 

say, that is just Ah, Carroll, you merely say it because it 

is* what I wanted you to say. 

CARROLL. Not at all, I — I [He stretches out a weak 

kindly hand,) 

STEPHEN. I won’t keep you any longer. I ’ll come ^ith 
you and lock up. 

CARROLL [at the door^ anxious to get into the more salubriot^ 
night). Of course if I could — ^but it is getting late ; I ’ll see 
you to-morrow. It ’s nothing, I assure you ; it will pass away, 
pass away. You look tired and dead sleepy, Brand. 

STEPHEN. Yes, I am. 
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CARROLL. A good iiiglit’s rcst is my prescription. You will 
laugh at this in the morning, laugh at it. 

STEPHEN. Morning is all right. 

CARROLL {cheerily). The man who won that great fight 
isn’t going to be worried by shadows ! 

STEPHEN {eager). After what I have done, it wouldn’t be 
fair on me, would it ? 

CARROLL. Ignore them. Let the dead bury their dead. 

STEPHEN. Yes- — ^but do they ? Carroll, in those old days 
when I sq often escaped the consequences, I had sometimes a 
dread that I was only being saved for some worse punishment : 
I have never paid, you know ; don’t you pleach that every- 
thing has to be paid for ? , 

CARROLL {clutching his hat). ^Fake the word of a clergyman 
that you have nothing to fear. 

STEPHEN {less perturbed). ^ Thank you, Carroll. I think I 
feel a bit better. 

CARROLL. How balmy is the night ! A good omen. 

{After seeing him out brand returns and stafids staring at 
the fire. He opens a hook^ and puts it away. He lights a 
lamp and carries it into the hedrootUy shutting the door. 
TJie room is 7ioiv only dimly lit by the fire. He reappears 
^ without the lamp^ looking like one tvho has just been begmning 

to undress and has changed his mind. He leaves the door 
ajary aiid we see a little light coming from the bedroom y 
which shotvs that he has left the lamp burming there. He 
hesitates y then sits in his chair by the fire. He is tired out. 
Soon he is asleep. A coal in the firefallsy and a flame shoots 
up. Moving shadows are cast against the %valls. They 
flicker and fall. The door at the back opens covertly^ atid 

CARRY is seen in her night-gozvfiy carrying a lighted tapltr. 
The back of the chair zvould prevent her seeing Stephen, 
but it never trikes her to look for hhn there. She makes 
sure that she is ?iot being follow edy otherzvise her attention 
is fixed on the bedroom door. She lingers at this door. 
Then she pushes it open mch by inch and enters noiselessly. 
In a second she is out agaiuy startledy bewilderedy sees 
STEPHEN asleep in the chair and blozos out the taper y intent 
on stealing azvay. In her hurry she has left the bedroom 
door half ope7iy afid this lights the sitting-room to an extent^ 
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She hesltateSy and heats her hands togetheVy then like one 
who must go on witH what she has to do she comes softly to 
STEPHEN, cautiously takes his keys from his pocket — she 
knoivs which pocket to find them in — then steals hurriedly 
to the cupboard in which he had locked the decanter y and she 
is on her knees opening the door when Stephen wakes up. He 
sits staring at her^ and as it comes to him what the situa- 
tion means he rises and cries out. carry starts to her feety 
fright enedy and then is immediately cunning in self-defence.) 
CARRY {brightly). Oh, father, how you startled me. I 
thought you were in bed. 

s'rEPHKN. What are you doing, Carry r 
CARRY. Mother couldn’t sleep. I came down to look for 
the smelling-salts for her. She left them on the table. 
STEPHEN. I ’ll take them to her. 

CARRY {afraid). No. {Ctmmng again) I promised not to 
disturb you. 

STEPHEN. Carry ! 

CARRY {terrified kst any noise brings down her mother). 
Don’t ! Y ou ’ll wake her. (^She has exposed herself.) 
STEPHEN. Mv child ! 

CARRY {heating her hands). Oh ! 

STEPHEN. What were you doing there r 
CARRY {shrinking). Father, don’t look at me so. 

STEPHEN. What did you come down for ? 

CARRY. I don’t know ; I couldn’t help it. 

STEPHEN. What is that in your hand ? 

CARRY. In my hand ? Nothing. 

STEPHEN. What is it. Carry ? 

{She has to show the keys ; he takes them.) 

CARRY. Father ! 

STEPHEN. I see ! 

CARRY. I couldn’t help it. What are you to do to me ? 
{He takes her in his arms.) 

STEPHEN. Carry, you ’ll tell me the truth, won’t you i 
CARRY {a child again). Yes. 

STEPHEN. Has this ever happened before ? 

CARRY. No. 

STEPHEN. That night you — said you came down f(3r a book 
for your mother ? 
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CARRY. I'hat once— only that once. 

STEPHEN. Your headaches — wa?» that what they meant ? 

CARRY. No. 

S'rEi'HEN {strobing her hair). My little Carry, you used to 
come into my room, didn’t you — while I was asleep — ^and get 
that key ? 

CARRY. Don’t — don’t ! 

STEPHEN. No dear, I won’t. Your mother — if she were 
to know ! 

CARRY {simply). Mother knows. 

'STEPHEN. What ? 

CARRY. That is why I sleep in her room. Father, I didn’t 
mean to come to-night. But all at once — it — it came over me. 

STEPHEN {listening to his ozvn phrases\ Came over you ! 

carrV. t I held my breath till she was asleep, and then — 
then — I don’t know how I can be your daughter. 

{He shudders.) 

Here is mother. 

(mrs. brand in a wrapper appears zvith a candle^ which 
lights the room a little more.) 

STEPHEN. Agnes, Agnes ! 

MRS. brand {quietly). So you know now, Stephen. 

STEPHEN. I know now. 

{She puts down the candle.) 

Why did you keep it from me ? 

CARRY. Mother said it would be so awful to you to know. 

STEPHEN. Not more awful than to you, Agnes. 

CARRY. She said you have always been so good all your life. 

STEPHEN. You said that, Agnes ? 

MRS. BRAND. YeS. 

STEPHEN {overcome). I'o have kept it from me — ^and to have 
given her such a reason — the love of woman ! 

MRS. BRAND {still quietly). ‘I'he love of woman ! ’ You 
think? it was my love for you that made me spare you ? 

STEPHEN. What else ? 

.>MRS. BRAND. When after 1 married you I found out what 
you were, I — yes, the love of woman still made me forgive you, 
pity you, try to help you. But from the day when I discovered 
what legacy you had given my child — the love of woman 
changed into something harsher. 
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CARRY {^hewilder ed). Legacy ? 

MRS. BRAND. She clocsw’t kiiow wluit I mean. I he only 
reason T haven’t told her is that 1 believed she might be able to 
fight it better if she thought the blame was hers. 

STEPHEN. She must know now. Carry, what your mother 
means — ^tind it is all true — is that for many years I was as you 
are, but a hundred times worse. 

CARRY {unable to grasp it). You, father — not you — oh no. 

STEPHEN. Yes. And what your mother means is that you 
get it from me j can that be possible ! 

MRS. BRAND, ^'hat is the only way I can reasoif it out. 

CARRY {clinging to mrs. brand). Mother ! 

MRS. brand. You are not to blame, my own ; he never 
gave you a chance. I h&ve no pity left for you, Stephen \ it has 
all gone to her. 

STEPHEN. Let her have everj^drop of it! 

carry. Father, do you think there is any hope ? 

STEPHEN {cheered). Hope ? Of course there is. Carry, 
I fought it long ago, and beat it. 

carry {wondering). * Are you sure ? 

STEPHEN. Your mother knows. Many times I failed, but 
at last I won. And listen to this, in the end I found it almost 
easy. 

carry {pondering still more). Easy ? 

MRS. brand. So easy that you were sometimes puzzled, 
Stephen, just as you see it puzzles Carry now. 

STEPHEN. Yes ; I suppose it was my doggedness. 

MRS. BRAND. Oh, Stephen ! 

carry. I don’t see how it can have been easy. 

MRS. brand. It was easy, Carry, because he didn’t do it. 

STEPHEN, Agnes ! 

MRS. brand. He thinks he did. 

STEPHEN. Haven’t I given it up ? 

MRS. BRAND, Not as I have thought the thing out, Stephen. 
I don’t think you gave it up — I think it gave up you. I was 
looking on ; I saw. It wearied of you, and left you. But Jt 
has come back now — for her. Easy enough to find a way back 
to the house — for such an old friend of yours, I may be wrong, 
but that is what 1 make of it. 

CARRY. 'Fhere is Dick — there is Dick, 
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STEPHEN. Dick, yes. Isn’t it a shame, Agnes, to keep this 
from him ? , 

MRS. BRAND. A shame ? Of course it is a shame. But it 
is her best chance, and I won’t let it go. 

CARRY. Mother, I want Dick to know. 

MRS. BRAND. If all isn’t well, dear, in a year’s time he shall 
be told. That is why I said that the engagement must last a 
year. As for hope, my own, of course there is hope. It is 
just an ailment you have caught. 

CARRY. Please always watch me. But do you think it will 
bei.any use? I feel I shall be watching you, and sometimes 
you will tire, but will I ever tire ? 

MRS. BRAND. You will tire before I do. Stephen, you 
will help us, won’t you ? ' 

STEPKEiJ. I ’ll try. 

CARRY {stroking his arm) ,Poor Carry, but poor fiither too. 
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Two middle-aged ladies are drinking tea in the parlour of a 
cottage by the sea. It is far from London, and a hundred yards 
from the cry of children, of whom middle-aged ladies have often 
had enough. Were the room Mrs. Page’s we shodld make'a 
journey through it in search of character, but she is only a bird 
of passage ; nothing of herself here that has not strayed from 
her bedroom except somi cushions and rugs : touches of char- 
acter after all maybe, for they suggest that Mrs. Page likes to 
sit soft. 

The exterior of the cottage is probably picturesque, with a 
thatched roof, but we shall never know for certain, it being 
against the rules of the game to-day to step outside and look. The 
bowed window of the parlour is of the engaging kind that still 
brings some carriage folk to a sudden stop in villages, not neces- 
sarily to sample the sweets of yester-year exposed within in 
bottles ; its panes are leaded ; but Mrs. Quickly will pht some- 
thing more modern in their place if ever her ship comes homft. 
'riiey will then be used as the roof of the hencoop, and ultimately 
some lovely lady, given, like the chickens, to ‘picking up things,’ 
may survey the world through them from a window in Mayfair. 
The parlour is, by accident, like some woman’s face that scores 
by being out of drawing. At present the window is her smile, 
but one cannot fix features to the haphazard floor, nor to the 
irregular walls, which nevertheless arc part of the invitation to 
come and stay here. There arc two absurd steps leading up to 
Mrs. Page’s bedroom, and perhaps they are what give the room 
its retroussie touch. There is a smell of seaweed ; twice a*day 
Neptune comes gallantly to the window and hands Mrs. Page 
the smell of seaweed. He knows probably that she does not 
like to have to go for for her seaweed. Perhaps he also suspects 
her to be something of a spark, and looks forward to his evening 
visits, of which we know nothing. 

'rhis is a mere suggestion that there may be more in Mrs. 
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Page (when the moon is up, say) than meets the eye, but we see 
at present only what does meet thd eye as she gossips with her 
landlady at the tea-table. Is she good-looking ? is the universal 
shriek ; the one question on the one subject that really thrills 
humanity. But the question seems beside the point about this 
particular lady, who has so obviously ceased to have any interest 
in the answer, ^'o us who have a few moments to sum her up 
while she is still at the tea-table (just time enough for sharp ones 
to form a wrong impression), she is an indolent, sloppy thing, 
this Mrs. Page of London, decidedly too plump, and averse to 
pulling the strings that might contract her ; as Mrs. Quickly 
may have said, she has let her figure go and snapped her fingers 
at it as it went. Her hair is braided back at a minimum of 
labour (and the brush has been left on the parlour mantelpiece). 
She wfcaKj at tea-rime a loose and dowdy dressing-gown and 
large flat slippers. Such a dazy woman (shall we venture ?) 
that if she were a beggar and you offered her alms, she would 
ask you to put them in her pocket for her. 

Yet we notice, as contrary to her type, that she is not only 
dowdy but self-consciously enamoured of her dowdiness, has a 
kiss for it so to speak. T.'his is odd, and perhaps we had better 
have another look at her. TL'he thing waggling gaily beneath 
the table is one of her feet, from which the sprawling slipper has 
dropped, to remain where it fell. It is an uncommonly pretty 
foot, and one instantly wonders what might not the rest of her 
be like if it also escaped from its moorings. 

The foot returns into custody, without its owner having to 
stoop, and Mrs. Page crosses with cheerful languor to a chair by 
the fire. She has a drawling walk that fits her gown. There is 
no footstool within reach, and she pulls another chair to her with 
her feet and rests them on it contentedly. '^Fhe slippers almost 
hide her from our view. 

Uame quickly. You Mrs. Cosy Comfort ! 

MRS. PAGE (whose votce is as laxy as her walk), 'lliat is what 
^ am. Perhaps a still better name for me would be Mrs. 
Treacly Contentment. Dame, you like me, don’t you ? 
Come here, and tell me why. ^ 

DAME. What do I like you for, Mrs. Page ? Well, for one 
thing, it is very kind of you to let me sit here drinkinj^; tea and 
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gossiping With you, for all the world as if I were your equal. 
And for another, you always pay your book the day I bring it to 
you, and that is enough to make any poor woman like her lodger, 

MRS. PAGE. Oh, as a lodger I know I ’m well enough, and 
I love our gossips over the teapot, but that is not exactly what I 
meant. Let me put it in this way : If you tell me what you 
most envy in me, I shall tell you what I most envy in you. 

DAME (wzV/r no need to reflect). Well, most of all, ma’am, I 
think I envy you your contentment with middle-age. 

MRS. PAGE [purring), I am middle-aged, so why should I 
complain of it .? 

DAME [who feels that only yesterday she was driving the youim 
to desperation). You even say it as if it were a pretty word. 

MRS. PAGE. But isn’t'it ? 

DAME. Not when you arc up to the knees in it, asJ Am. 

MRS. PAGE. And as I am. But I dote on it. It is such a 
comfy, sloppy, pull-the-curtains, carpet-slipper sort of word. 
When I awake in the morning. Dame, and am about to leap 
out of bed like the girl I once was, I suddenly remember, and I 
cry ‘ Hurrah, I ’m middle-aged.’ 

DAME. You just dumbfoundcr me when you tell me things 
like that. [He7'e is something she has long imnted to ask.) You 
can’t be more than forty, if I may make so bold ? ’ 

MRS. PAGE. I am forty and a bittock, as the Scotch say. 
That means forty, and a good wee bit more. 

DAME. There ! And you can say it without blinking. 

MRS. PAGE. Why not ? Do you think I should call myself 
a 3o-to-45, like a motor car ? Now what I think I envy you 
for most is for being a grandmamma. 

DAME [smiling tolerantly at some picture the words have called 
up). 'Lhat ’s a cheap honour. 

MRS. PAGE [summing up pr obably her whole conception of the 
duties of a grandmother). I should love to be a grandmamma, 
and toss little toddlekins in the air. 

DAME [who knows that there is more hi it than that). I dare 
say you will be some day. 

[The eyes of both turn to a photogr aph on the mantelpiece. 
It r epresents a pretty woman in the dress of Rosalind. T he 
DAME fingers it for the hundredth time^ and mrs. page 
regards her tranquilly.) 
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DAME. No one can deny but your daughter is a pretty piece. 
How old will she be now ? t 

MRS. PAGE. Dame, I don’t know very much about the stage, 
but I do know that you should never, never ask an actress’s age. 

DAME. Surely when they are as young and famous as this 
puss is. 

MRS. PAGE. She is getting on, you know. Shall we say 
twenty-three ? 

DAME. Well, well, it ’s true you might be a grandmother by 
now. I wonder she doesn’t marry. Where is she now ? 

•■MRS. PAGE. At Monte Carlo, the papers say. It is a place 
where people gamble. 

DAME (shaking her head). Gamble ? Dear, dear, that ’s 
terrible. (But she hiows of a woman who once won a dinner 
servicehviihout anything untoward happenmg afterwards.) And 
yet I would like just once to put on my shilling with the best 
of them. If I were you I would try a month of that place 
with her. 

MRS. PAGE. Not I, I am just Mr^. Cosy Comfort. At 
Monte Carlo I should be a fish out of water. Dame, as much as 
Beatrice would be if she were to try a month down here with me. 

DAME (less in disparagement of local society than of that sullen 
bore the 'sea^ and blissfully unaware that it intrudes even at Monte 
Carlo). Yes, I ’m thinking she would find this a dull hole.' 
(In the spirit of adventure that has carried the Ernglish far) And 
yet, play-ac tress though she iJe, I would like to see her, God 
forgive me. 

(She is trimming the lamp when there is a knock at the door. 
She is pleasantly flustered^ and indicates with a gesture that 
something is constantly happening in this go-ahead village.) 

DAME. It has a visitor’s sound. 

{The lodger is so impressed that she takes her feet off the 
chair. Thus may mrs. quickly’s ancestors have stared 
at each other in this very cottage a hundred years ago when 
they thought they heard Napoleon tapping.) 

• MRS. PAGE (keeping her head). If it is the doctor’s lady, she 
wants to arrange with me about the cutting out for the mothers’ 
meeting. ^ 

DAME (who has long ceased to benefit from these gatherings). 
Drat the mothers’ meetings. 
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MRS. PAc?E. Oh no, I dote on them. {She is splendidly 
active ; in short, the spirited woman has got up,) Still, I want my 
evening snooze now, so just tell her I am lying down. 

DAME {thankful to he in a plot), I will. 

MRS. PAcjK. Yes, but let me lie down first, so that it won’t 
be a fib. 

DAME. There, there. 'I'hat ’s such a middle-aged thing 
to say. 

{In the most middle-aged way mrs. page spreads herself on 
a couch. They have been speaking in a zvhispery and as the 
DAME goes to the door zve have just time to taki note that 
MRS. PAGE whispered most beautifully : a softer whisper 
thayi the dame’s, but so clear that if ?nighi be heard across 
a field. This is the most tell-tale thing zve have discovered 
about her as yet. 

Before mrs. quickly ha% reached the door it opens to 
admit an impatient young man in knickerbockers and a 
Norfolk jackety all aglozv zvith raindrops. Public school 
{and the particular one) is zvriiten on his forehead, and 
almost nothing else ; he has scarcely yet begun to surmise that 
anything else may be required. He is modest and clear-eyed, 
and would ring for his tub in Paradise ; reputably athletic 
also,y zvith an instant smile always in reserve for* the an- 
tagonist who accidentally shins him. Whatever you, as hh 
host, ask hhn to do, he says he zvould like to awfully if you 
do}it mind his being a priceless dujfer at it ; his vocabulary 
is scanty, and in his engaging mouth ‘ priceless ’ sums up all 
that is to be knozvn of good or ill in oia varied existence ; at 
a pinch it zvould suffice him for most of his simple zvants,just 
as one ?nay traverse the Continent zvith Combien r His 
brain is quite as good as another's, but as yet he has referred 
scarcely anything to it. He respects learning in the aged, but 
shrinks uncomfortably from it in contefuporaries, as persons 
zvho have somehozv failed. To him the pr oper zvay toHook 
upon ability is as something zve must all come to in the end. 
He has a nice taste in the arts^ that has come to him by th^ 
zvay oj socks, spats and slips, and of these he has a lar ge and 
happy collection,^ zvhich he laughs at jollily in public {for his 
sense of humour ts sufficient), but in the privacy of his chamber 
he sometimes spreads them out like troutlet on the river^s bank 
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and has his quiet thrills of exultation. Having lately left 
Oxfordy he is facing the world confidently with nothing to 
impress it except these arid his Fives Choice [having beaten 
Hon, Billy Minhorn in the final). He has not yet decided 
whether to drop into business or diplomacy or the baf. 
[There will be a lot of fag about this) ; and all unknown to 
him^ there is a grim piece of waste land waiting for him in 
Canada y which he will make a hash ofy or it will make a man 
of him, Billy will be there too,) 

CHARLES [on the threshold), I beg your pardon awfully, but 
^knocked three times. 

DAME [liking the manner of himy and indeed it is the nicest 
manner in the %vorld). What ’s your pleasure ? 

CHARLES. Y ou sce liow jolly wet my things are. [These boys 
get on delightful terms of intimacy at once,) I am on a walking 
tour — not that I have walkc^^ much — [they 7iever boast ; he has 
really walked well and far ) — and I got caught in that shower. 
I thought when I saw a house that you might be kind enough 
to let me take my jacket off and wariu my paws, until 1 can 
catch a train. 

DAME {unable to whisper to mrs. pace * He is good-looting ’). 
I ’m sorry, sir, but I have let the kitchen fire out. 

charges [peeping over her shoidder), T.'his fire ? 

‘ DAME, "rhis is my lodger’s room. 

CHARLES. Ah, I see. Still, I dare say that if he knew 

{He has edged farther into the rooniy and becomes aware that there 
is a lady with eyes closed on the sofa,) I beg your pardon ; I 
didn’t know there was any one here. 

[But the lady on the sofa replies noty and to the dame this 
is his dismissal,) 

DAME. The station is just round the corner, and there is^.a 
waiting-room there. 

CHARLES. A station waiting-room fire ; I know them. 
Is she asleep ? 

DAME. Yes. 

* CHARLES {^ho nearly always gets 7'ound them when he pouts), 
'^riien can’t 1 stay r 1 won’t disturb her. 

DAME [obdurate), 1 ’m sorry. ^ 

CHARLES [cheerily — he will pr'obably do ivell on that fr uit- farm), 
Heigho ! Well, here is for the station waiting-room. 
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[And^he is about to go ivhen mrs. page signs to the dame 
that he may stay. V/ e have given the talk betzveen the 
DAME and CHARLES hi order to get it over^ but our sterner 
eye is all the time on mrs. page. Her eyes remain closed as 
if in sleep and she is lying on the sofa, yet for the first time 
since the curtahi rose she has come to life. As if she knew 
zve were zvatching her she is again inert, but there zuas a 
twitch of the mouth a moment ago that let a sunbeam loose 
upon her face. It is gone already, popped out of the box and 
returned to it with the speed of thought. Noticeable as is 
MRS. page’s mischievous smile, far more noticeable is Iser 
control of it. A sudden thought occurs to us that the face 
zve had thought stolid is made of elastic.) 

DAME {cleverly). After all, if you ’re willing just to sit 
quietly by the fire and take a book 

CHARLES. Rather. Any book. Thank you immensely. 
{And in his delightful way of making himself at home he zvhips off 
his knapsack and steps inside the fender. ‘ He is saucy, thank 
goodness^ is zvhat the dame’s glance at mrs. page conveys. That 
lady^s eyelids flicker as if she had discovered a zvay of zvatching 
CHARLES zvhile she slumbers. Anon his eye alights on the 
photograph that has already heeft the subject of conversation, and 
he is instantly exclamatory ) 

DAME (warningly). Now, you promised not to speak. 

CHARLES. But that photograph. How funny you should 
have it ! 

DAME {severely). Hsh ! It ’s not mine. 

CHARLES {guoith his first glance of interest at the sleeper). Hers ? 
{The eyelids have ceased to flicker. It is placid mrs. page 
again. Never zvas such an inelastic face.) 

DAME. Y es ; only don’t talk. 

CHARLES. But this is priceless {gazing at the photograph). I 
must talk. (He gives his reason.) I know her {a reason that 
zvould be complimentary to any young lady). It is Miss Beatrice 
Page. 

i>AME (wAo knoivs the creature man). You mean you ’w 
seen her ? 

CHARLES [youthfully). 1 know her quite well. I have had 
lunch with her twice. She is at Monte Carlo just now. 
[Swelling) I was one of those that saw her off. 
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DAME. Y es, that ’s the place. Read what is wfitten across 
her velvet chest. « 

CHARLES {deciphering the ivriting on the photograph), ‘ To 
darling Mumsy with heaps of kisses.’ {His eyes gleam. Is he 
in the middle of an astonishing adventure?) You don’t tel? 
me Is that ? 

DAME {as coolly as though she were passing the butter). Yes, 
that ’s her mother. And a sore trial it must have been to her 
when her girl took to such a trade. 

CHARLES {waving aside such nonsense). But I say, she never 
spoke to irie about a mother. 

DAME. I'he more shame to her. 

CHARLES {deeply versed in the traffic of the stage), I mean 
she is famed as being almost the only 'actress who doesn’t have 
a mother. < 

DAME {bewildered). What ? 

CHARLES {seeing the uselessness of laying pearls before this lady). 
Let me have a look at her. 

DAME. It is not to be thought of. {But an unexpected nod 
from the sleeper indicates that it may he permitted,) Oh, well, 
I see no harm in it if you go softly. 

{He tiptoes to the sofa^ but perhaps mrs. page is a light 
slleperyfor she stirs a little^ just sufficiently to become more 
' compact y while the slippers rise into startling prominence,* 

Some humorous dreamy as it might he, slightly extends her 
mouth and turns the ovhl of her face into a round. Her 
head has sunk into her neck. Simultaneously y as if her 
citxulation zvere suddenly held upy a shadozv passes over her 
complexion. This is a had copy of the mrs. page we haz>e 
seen hithertOy and zvill give Charles a poor impression 
of her,) 

CHARLES {peering over the slippers). Yes, yes, yes. 

DAME. Is she like the daughter, think you ? 

cPitARLES {judicially). In a way, very. Hair ’s not so pretty. 
She is not such a fine colour. Heavier build, and I should say 
not so tall. None of Miss Page’s distinction, nothing svelte 
about her. As for the feet {he might almost have said the pali- 
sade ) — the feet {He shudders a little y and so do the feet,) 

DAME. She is getting on, you see. She is forty and a 
bittock. 
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CHARLES. A whattock ? 

DAME {^ho has never s^tudicd the Doric). It may be a 
whattock. 

CHARLES {gallantly). But there ’s something nice about her. 
1 could have told she was her mother anywhere. {JVith which 
handsome compliment he returns to the fire^ and mrs. page, ?io 
doubt much gratified^ throws a kiss after him. She also signs to the 
DAME a mischievous desire to be left alone zvith this blade,) 

DAME {discreetly). Well, I ’ll leave you, but, mind, you are 
not to disturb her. 

{She goes y with the pleasant feelhig that there are tzvo clever 
zvomen in the house ; and zvith zvide-open eyes mrs. pac^e 
zvatches Charles dealing amorously zvith the photograph. 
Soon he returns to her side^ and her eyes are closcdy but 
she does not trouble to repeat the trifling "*iviih her 
appearance. She probably knozvs the strength of first 
impressions,) 

CHARLES {murmuring the zvord as if it zvere szveet music), 
Mumsy. {IVith conviction) You lucky mother. 

MRS. PACJE (/;/ a dream). Is that you, Beatrice ? 

(fThis makes him scurry azvayy but he is soon back again, and 
the soundness of her slumber annoys him,) 

CHARLES (/;/ a reproachful zvhisper). Woman, w.ikc"^ up and 
talk to me about your daughter. 

{The selfish thing sleeps on, and somezvhai gingerly he pulls 
azvay the cushion from beneath her head, Nice treatment 
for a lady, mrs. page starts up, and at first is not quite 
sure zvhere she is, you knozv,) 

MRS. page. Why — what 

CHARLES {contritely), 1 am very sorry. I ’m afraid 1 dis- 
turbed you. 

MRS. page {blankly). 1 don’t know you, do 1 ? 

CHARLES {yvho has his inspirations). No, madam, but it is 
my misfortune. 

MRS. page {making sure that she is still in the dame’s cottage). 
Who are you ? and what arc you doing here ? ** 

CHARLES {for truth is best). My name is Roche. I am 
nobody in particular. , I ’m just the usual thing ; Eton, Oxford, 
and so to bed — ^as Pepys would say. I am on a walking tour, 
on my way to the station, but there is no train till seven, and 

Y 
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your landlady let me in out of the rain on the promise that I 
wouldn’t disturb you. # 

MRS. PAGE {taking it all in with a womnn^s quickness), I see. 
{Suddenly) But you have disturbed me. 

CHARLES. I ’m sorry. 

MRS. PAGE {with a covert eye on him). It wasn’t really your 
fault. This cushion slipped from under me, and I woke up. 

CHARLES {manfully). No, I — I pulled it away. 

MRS. PAGE {indignant). You did ! {She advances upon him 
like a stately ship,) Will you please to tell me why ? 

* CHARLES {feebly), I didn’t mean to pull so hard. {Then he 
gallantly leaps into the breach,) Madam, I felt it was impossible 
for me to leave this house without first waking you to tell you 
of the feelings of solemn respect with which f regard you. 

MRst p*age. Rfally ! 

CHARLES. I suppose I tfoiisider you the cleverest woman 
in the world. 

MRS. PAGE. On so short an acquaintance 

CHARLES {lucidly), I mean, to have had the priceless clever- 
ness to have her 

MRS. PAGE. Have her ? {A light breaks on her,) My 
daughter ? 

CHARLES. Yes, I know her. {As who should say^ Isn^t it a 
jolly world ?) 

MRS. PAGE. You know Beatrice personally ? 

CHARLES {not surprised that it takes her a little time to get used 
to the idea), I assure you I have that honour. {In one mouth’^ 
ful) I think she is the most beautiful and the cleverest woman I 
have ever known. 

MRS. PAGE. I thought I was the cleverest. 

CHARLES. Yes, indeed ; for I think it even cleverer to h;ive 
had her than to be her. 

MRS. PAGE. Dear me. I must wait till I get a chair before 
thinking this out. {A chair means two chairs to her^ as we have 
seen^ but she gives the one on which her feet wish to rest to Charles.) 
You can have this half, Mr. — ^ah — Mr. ? 

CHARLES. Roche. 

MRS. PAGE {resting from her labours of (he last minute). You 
are so flattering, Mr. Roche, I think you must be an actor 
yourself. 
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CHARLES (succinctly). No, 1 ’m nothing. My father says 
I ’in just an expense. But; when I saw Beatrice’s photograph 
there (the nice hoy pauses a moment because this is the first time 
he has said the 7iame to her mother ; he is taking off his hat to it) 
'fdth the inscription on it 

MRS, PAGE. That foolish inscription. 

CHARLES (arrested). Do you think so ? 

MRS. PAGE. 1 mean foolish, because she has quite spoilt the 
picture by writing across the chest, lliat beautiful gown 
ruined. 

CHARLES (fondly tolerant). 'I'hcy all do it, even across th»ir 
trousers 5 the men, I mean. 

MRS. PAGE (interested). Do they ? I wonder why. 

CHARLES (rememhering 7iozv that other callings don^t do it). 
It does seem odd. (But after all the others are probaljy hissing 
something.) 

MRS. PAGE (shakmg her zuise head). I know very little about 
them, but I am afraid they are an odd race. 

CHARLES (zvho has doted on many of theyn^ though he has not 
hiozvn them). But very attractive, don’t you think ? I'he 
ladies, I mean. 

MRS. PAGE (luxuriously). 1 mix so little with them. I am 
not a Bohemian, you sec. Did 1 tell you that I have never even 
seen Beatrice act ? 

CHARLES. You havcii’t ? How very strange. Not even 
her Rosalind ? 

MRS. PAGE (stretching he?'self). No. Is it cruel to her ? 

CHARLES (giving her one). Cruel to yourself. (But this is 
no policy for an adfnher of miss page.) She gave me her photo- 
graph as Rosalind. (Hurriedly) Not a postcard. 

MRS. page (who is very likely sneerhig). With writing across 
the chest, I ’ll be bound. 

CHARLES (stoutly). Do you think 1 value it the less for that ? 

MRS. PAGE (wiblushing). Oh no, the more. You have 
it framed on your mantelshelf, haven’t you, so that when the 
other young bloods who are just an expense drop in they may 
read the pretty words and say, ^ Roche, old man, you are going it.’ 

CHARLES. Do you really think that I 

MRS. PAGE. Pooh, that was what Beatrice expected when 
she gave it you. 
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CHARLES. Silence ! (She raises her eyebrows^ and he is 
stricken.) I beg your pardon, I should have remembered that 
you are her mother. 

MRS. PAGE (smling on hisn). I beg yours. T should like to 
know, Mr. Roche, where you do keep that foolish photograpk. 

CHARLES {yvith a swelling). Why, here. {He produces it in 
a case from an honoured pocket.) Won’t you look at it ? 

MRS. PAGE {vAth proper solemnity). Yes. It is one I like. 

CHARLES {coclang his head). It just misses lier at her best. 

MRS. PAGE. Her best ? ^ ou mean her way of screwing 

hlr nose ? ' 

CHARLES {who was never' sent up for good jor lucidity — or 
perhaps he was). That comes into it. I mean — I mean her 
naivete. 

MRS'. R.\GE. Ah yes, her naivete. 1 have often seen her 
practising it before a glass. 1 - 

CHARLES {with a disarming smile). Excuse me ; you haven’t, 
you know. 

MRS. PAGE {disarmed). Haven’t I ? ^ Well, well, 1 dare say 
she is a wonder, but, mind you, when all is said and done, it is 
for her nose that she gets her salary. May I read what is 
written on the chest ? {She reads.) The baggage ! {Shaking 
her head at him). But this young lady on the other side, who 
k she, Lothario ? 

CHARLES {boyish and stumbling). T.'hat is my sister. She died 
three years ago. We were father — chums — ^and she gave me 
that case to put her picture in. So I did. 

{He jerks it out, glaring at her to see if she is despising him. 
But MRS. PAGE, though she cannot be sentimental for long, 
can be very good at it while it lasts.) 

MRS. PAGE {quite moved). Good brother. And it is a dear l^e. 
Butyou should not have put my Beatrice opposite it, Mr. Roche : 
your sister would not have liked tliat. It was thoughtless of you. 

diHARLES. My sister would have liked it very much. 
{Floundering) When she gave me the case she said to me — ^you 
know what girls are — she said, ‘ If you get to love a woman, 
put her picture opposite mine, and then when the case is closed 
I shall be kissing her.’ ^ 

{His face implores her not to think him a silly. She is really 
more troubled than we might have expected.) 
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MRS. pag‘e (rising). Mr. Roche, I never dreamt 

CHARLES. And that is vihy I keep the two pictures together. 

MRS. PAGE. You shouldn’t. 

CHARLES. Why shouldn’t I ? Don’t you dare to say any- 
thing to me against my Beatrice. 

MRS. PAGE (with the sfnile of ocean on her face). Your 
Beatrice. You poor boy. 

CHARLES. Of course I haven’t any right to call her that. 
I haven’t spoken of it to her yet. I ’m such a nobody, you see. 
(F ery nice and candid of him ^ hut we may remember that his love 
has not set him trying to make a soynehody out of the yiohody. AVe 
you perfectly certain^ Charles, that to he seen with the celebrated 
PAGE is yiot almost more delightful to you than to be with her ? 
Her mother at all events gives him the benefit of the doubts or so 
we interpret her sudden action. She tears the^photograpKm two. 
He protests indignayiily.) 

MRS. PAGE. Mr. Roche, be merry and gay with Beatrice 
as you will, but don’t take lier seriously. (She gives him back 
the case.) I think you ^aid you had to catch a train. 

CHARLES (surveying his torn tteasure. He is very fiear to 
tears y but decides rather recklessly to be a strong man). Not yet ; 
I must speak of Iili* to you now. 

MRS. pa(;k (a strong woman without having to decide). I 
forbid you. 

CHARLES {yuhoy if he knetv himself y might see that a good deal of 
gloomy entertammeyit could be got 'by desisting here and stalkmg 
Londoyi as the persecuted of his ladfs /rumima). I have the right. 
There is no decent man who hasn’t the right to tell a woman 
that he loves her daughter. 

MRS. PA(iK (determined to keep him to ear th though she has to 
hold him down). She doesn’t love you, my friend. 

CHARLES (though a hopeless passion tvotdd be ayiother rather 
jolly thing), liow do you know ? You have already said 

MRS. page (rather desperate). I wish you had never come 
here. 

CHARLES (manfully). Why are you so set against me ? I 
think if I was a woman I should like at any rate to take a good 
straight look into the t^yes of a man who said he was fond of her 
daughter. You might have to say ‘ No ’ to him, but — often 
you must have had thoughts of the kind of man who would one 
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day take her from you, and though I may not be the kind, I 
assure you, I — I am just as fond of^her as if I were. (Not bad 
for CHARLES. Se7it up for good this tune,) 

MRS. PAGE (beating her hands together in distress), Y ou are 
torturing me, Charles. 

CHARLES. But why ? Did I tell you my name was 
Charles ? (With a happy thought) She has spoken of me to you ! 
What did she say ? 

(If he were thinking less of himself and a little of the woman 
before him he would see that she has turned into an exquisite 
supplicant,) 

MRS. PAGE. Oh, boy — you boy ! Don’t say anything 
more. CJo away now. , 

CHARLES. I don’t understand. 

MRS, pJvGE. I fiever had an idea that you cared in that way. 
I thought we were only jolly friends. 

CHARLES. We ? 

MRS. PAGE (ymth a wry Up for the word that has escaped her), 
Charles, if you must know, can’t yov help me out a little ? 
Don’t you see at last i 

(She has come to him with undulations as lovely as a 
swuillow^s flighty mocking^ beggings not at all the %V07nan we 
have been watching ; she has bet oftie suddenly a disdainful^ 
melting armful. But chari es does not see.) 

CHARLES (the obtuse), I — -I 

MRS. pa(;e. Very well. But indeed I am sorry to have to 
break your pretty toy. (Drooping still farther on her stem,) 
Beatrice, Mr. Roche, has not had a mother this many a year. 
Do you see now 
CHARLES. No. 

MRS. PAGE. Well, well. (Abjectly) Beatrice, Mr. Rociie, 
is forty and a bittock. 

CHARLES. I — you — but — oh no. 

MRS. PAGE (for better^ for voorse). Yes, I am Beatrice, (fie 
looks to the photograph to rise up and give her the lie.) The 
writing on the photograph ? A jest, I can explain that. 

CHARLES. But — but it isii’t only on the stage I have seen 
her. I know her off too. 1 

MRS. PACiE. A little. I can explain that also. (He is a 
very woeful young 7nan,) I am horribly sorry, Charles. 
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CHARLEb {with his last kick). Even now 

MRS. PAGE. Do you remember an incident with a pair of 
scissors one day last June in a boat near Maidenhead ? 

CHARLES. When Beatrice — ^when you — when she — cut her 
.vrist ? 

MRS. PAGE. And you kissed the place to make it well. It 
left its mark. 

CHARLES. I have seen it since. 

MRS. PAGE. You may see it again, Charles. {She offers him 
her wristy but he does not look. He knows the mark is there. 
For the moment the comic spirit has deserted her^ so anxious is ^she 
to help this tragic boy. She speaks in the cooing voice that proves 
her to be Beatrice better than any wrist-mark.) Am I so 
terribly unlike her as you knew her ? 

CHARLES {Ah^ to he stabbed zvith the voice you hsavc loved). 
No, you are very like, only — ^ye?^ 1 know now it ’s you. 

MRS. PAGE {pricked keenly). Only I am looking my age to- 
day. {Forlorn) This is my real self, Charles — if I have one. 
Why don’t you laugh, my friend ? I am laughing. (A^o, not 
yet^ though she tvill be presently.) You won’t give me away, 
will you ? {He shakes his head.) I know you won’t now, but 
it was my first fear when I saw you. {With a sigh) And now, 
I suppose, 1 owe you an explanation. 

CHARLES {done %vith the world). Not unless you wish to. 

MRS. PAGE. Oh yes, I wish to. iffhe laughter is bubbling 
up now.) Only it will leave jou a wiser and a sadder man. 
You will never be twenty-three again, Charles. 

CHARLES {recalling his distant youth). No, I know I won’t. 

MRS. PAGE {now the laughter is playing round her mouth). 
Ah, don’t take it so lugubriously. You will only jump to 
^wenty-four, say. {She sits down beside him to make full con- 
fession.) You must often have heard gossip about actresses’ 
ages .? 

CHARLES. I didn’t join in it. 

MRS. PAGE, 'rhen you can’t be a member of a club. 

CHARLES. If they began it 

MRS. PAGE. You wouldn’t listen ? 

CHARLES. Not about you. I dare say I listened about the 
others. 

MRS. PAGE. You nice boy. And now to make you twenty- 
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four. {Involuntarily y true to the calling she adornSy she makes the 
surgeon^ s action of turning up her deeves,) You have seen lots 
of plays, Charles ? 

CHARLES. Yes, tons. 

MRS. PAGE. Have you noticed that there are no parts \k 
them for middle-aged ladies ? 

CHARLES {who has had too happy a life to yiotice this or almost 
anything else). Aren’t there ? 

MRS. PAGE. Oh no, not for ‘ stars.’ There is nothing for 
them between the ages of twenty-nine and sixty. Occasionally 
one of the less experienced dramatists may write such a part, 
but with a little coaxing we can always make him say, ‘ She 
needn’t be more than twenty-nine.’ And so, dear Charles, 
we have succeeded in keeping middle-agc for women off the 
stage. Why? even Father Time doesn’t let on about us. He 
waits at the wings with a dark cloth for us, just as our dressers 
wait with dust-sheets to fling over our expensive' frocks ; but 
we have a way with us that makes even Father Time reluctant 
to cast his cloak ; perhaps it is the coquettish imploring look 
we give him as we dodge him ; perhaps though he is an old 
fellow he can’t resist the powder on our pretty noses. And so 
he says, ‘ The enchanting baggage, I ’ll give her another year.’ 
When yea come to write my epitaph, Charles, let it be in these 
delicious words, ‘ She had a long twenty-nine.’ 

CHARLES. But off the stage — I knew you off. {Recalling 
a gay phantom) Why, T was one- of those who saw you into your 
train for Monte Carlo. 

MRS. PAGE. You thought you did. I'hat made it easier 
for me to deceive you here. But I got out of that train at the 
next station. 

{She makes a ynovement to get out of the train here. W p 
begin to note how she suits the action to the word in obedience 
to Shakespeare^ s lamentable injunction ; she cannot mention 
the tongs without forking Hvo of her fingers.) 

CHARLES. You cainc here instead ? 

.MRS. PAGE. Yes, stole here. 

CHARLES {surveying the broken pieces of her). Even now I can 
scarcely You who seemed so young and gay. 

MRS. PAGE {who is really very good-natured y else would she 
clout him on the head). T was a twenty-niiK*. Oh, don’t look 
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so solemn, ‘ Charles. It is not confined to the stage. The 
stalls are full of twenty-nines. Do you remember what fun it 
was to help me on with my cloak ? Remember why I had to 
put more powder on my chin one evening ? 

CHARLES {with a groan). It was only a few weeks ago. 

MRS. PAGE. Yes. Sometimes it was Mr. Time I saw in 
the mirror, but the wretch only winked at me and went his 
way. 

CHARLES {ungallantly). But your whole appearance — so 
girlish compared to 

MRS. PAGE {gallantly). To this. I am coming to ‘ this,’ 
Charles. {Confidentially ; no one can be quite so delightfully 
confidential as Beatrice page.) You •see, never having been 
more than twenty-nine, not even in my sleep — for we have to 
keep it up even in our sleep — T began to wonder wltUt middle- 
age was like. I wanted to feel* the sensation. A woman’s 
curiosity, Charles. 

CHARLES. Still, you couldii’t 

MRS. PAGE. Couldji’t I ! Listen. 'I'wo summers ago, 
instead of going to Biarritz — see pictures of me in the illustrated 
papers stepping into my motor-car, or going a round of country 
houses — ^see photograph of us all on the steps — the names, 
Charles, read from left: to right — instead of doing any* of these 
things I pretended I went there, and in reality I came down 
here, determined for a whole calendar month to be a middle- 
aged lady. I had to get some new clothes, real, cosy, sloppy, 
very middle-aged clothes \ and that is why I invented mamma ; 
I got them for her, you see. I said she was about my figure, 
but stouter and shorter, as you see she is. 

CHARLES {fits eyes wandering up and down her — and 7iowhere 
a familiar place). I can’t make out 

MRS. PAGE. No, you are too nice a boy to make it out. 
You don’t understand the difference that a sober way of doing 
one’s hair, and the letting out of a few strings, and sundry other 
trifles that are no trifles, make ; but you see I vowed that if the 
immortal part of me was to get a novel sort of rest, my figute 
should get it also. Foild ! And thus all cosy within and with- 
out, I took lodgings in the most on t-of- the- world spot I knew 
of, in the hope that here I might find the lady of whom I was 
in search. 
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CHARLES. Meaning ? 

MRS. PAcjE {rather grlmh). Meaning myself. Until two 
years ago she and I had never met. 

CHARLES {the cynic). And how do you like her ? 

MRS. PAGE. Better than you do, young sir. She is reaHy 
rather nice. I don’t suppose I could do with her all the year 
round, but for a month or so I am just wallowing in her. You 
remember my entrancing little shoes r {she ivickedly exposes her 
flappings slippers). At local dances I sit out deliciously as a 
wallflower. Drop a tear, Charles, for me as a wallflower. I 
p^ay cards, and the engaged ladies give me their confidences 
as a dear old thing ; and I never, never dream of setting my 
cap at their swains. 

CHARLES. How Strange. You who, when you liked 

MRS.* PAGE {plaipively). Yes, couldn't I, Charles .? 

CHARLES {falling into the sxare). It was just the wild gaiety 
of you. 

MRS. PAGE {who is in the better position to know). It was 
the devilry of me. ^ 

CHARLES. Whatever it was, it bewitched us. 

MRS. PAGE {candidly y hut forgiving herself). It oughtn’t to. 

CHARLES. If you Weren’t all glee you were the saddest 
thing orT earth. 

* MRS. PAGE. But I shouldn’t have been sad on your shoulders^ 
Charles. 

CHARLES {appealing. You weren’t sad on all our shoulders, 
were you ? 

MRS. PAGE {reassuring). No, not on all. 

Oh the gladness of her gladness when she ’s glad, 

And the sadness of her sadness when she ’s sad, 

But the gladness of her gladness 
And the sadness of her sadness 
Are as nothing, Charles, 

To the badness of her badness when she ’s bad. 

{This dagger-to-her^hreast business is one of her choicest tricks 
offence^ and is very dangerous if you can coo like Beatrice, j 

CHARLES {pinked). Not a word against yourself. 

MRS. PAGE {already seeing what she has %een up to). Myself ! 
I suppose even now I am only playing a part. 
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CHARLES'" {who has become her haPidkerchief). No, no, this 
is your real self. 

MRS. PAGE [warily). Is it ? I wonder. 

CHARLES. I never knew any one who had deeper feelings. 

» MRS. PAGE. Oh, I am always ready with whatever feeling 
is called for. I have a wardrobe of them, Charles. Don’t 
blame me, blame the public of whom you are one ; the pitiless 
public that has made me what I am. I am their slave and their 
plaything, and when 1 please them they fling me nuts. {Her 
voice breaks ; no voice can break sc naturally as Beatrice’s.) I 
would have been a darling of a wife — don’t you' think i^o, 
Charles — but they wouldn’t let me. I am only a bundle of 
emotions ; I have two characters for each day of the week. 
Home became a less thin'g to me than a new part. Charles, if 
only I could have been a nobody. Can't you picture nlfe, such 
a happy, unknown woman, daivjing along some sandy shore 
with half a dozen little boys and girls hanging on to my skirts ? 
When my son was old enough, wouldn’t he and I have made a 
rather pretty picture for the king the day he joined his ship ? 
And 1 think most of all I should have loved to deck out my 
daughter in her wedding-gown. 

When her mollicr tends her before llic laughing mirror, 
lying up her laces, looping up her hair 

But the public wouldn’t have it, and I had to pay the price of 
my success. 

CHARLES [heart-broken for that wet face). Beatrice ! 

MRS. PAGE. I became a harum-scarum, Charles j some- 
times very foolish — [ivith a queer insight into herself) chiefly 
through good-nature, I think. 'Fhere were moments when 
there was nothing I wouldn’t do, so long as I was all right for 
the play at night. Nothing else seemed to matter. I have 
kicked over all the traces, my friend. You remember the 
Scottish poet who 

Keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer ilaine, 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name. 

[Sadly enough) I'houghtless follies laid her low, Charles, and 
stained her name. 
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CHARLES {ready to fling down his glove in her defence)* I don^t 
believe it. No, no, Beatrice — Mr». Page 

MRS. PAGE. Ah, it ’s Mrs. Page now. 

CHARLES. You are crying. 

MRS. PAGE {with some satisfaction). Yes, I am crying. 

CHARLES. This is terrible to me. I never dreamt your life 
was such a tragedy. 

MRS. PAGE {coming to). Don’t be so concerned. I am 
crying, but all the time I am looking at you through the corner 
of my eye to sec if I am doing it well. 

'CHARLES fhurt). Don’t — don’t. 

MRS. PAGE {well aware that she will alvoays he her best audience). 
Soon I ’ll be laughing again. When 1 have cried, Charles, 
then it is time for me to laugh. 

CHAkLES. Plea^se, I wish you wouldn’t. 

MRS. PAGE {already in the grip of another devil). And from 
all this, Charles, you have so nobly offered to save me. You 
are prepared to take me away from this dreadful life and let me 
be my real self, (charles distinctly blanches.) Charles, it is 
dear and kind of you, and I accept your offer. {She gives him a 
come-and~take-me curtsey and a%vaits his rapturous response. The 
referee counts ten^ hut Charles has not risen from the floor. Goose 
that he is ; she trills with merriment^ though there is a touch of 
bitterness in it.) You see the time for laughing has comC 
already. You really thought I wanted you, you conceited boy. 
{Rather grandly) I am not for the likes of you. 

CHARLES {abject). Don’t mock me. 1 am very unhappy. 

MRS. PAGE {putting her hand on his shoulder in her dangerous^ 
careless y kindly way). There, there, it is j ust a game. All life ’s 
a game, 

{It is here that the telegram comes. MRS. quickly brings 
it in ; and the better to read iV, but with a glance at 
CHARLES to observe the effect on him, mrs. page puts on 
her large horn spectacles. He sighs.) 

DAME. Is there any answer ? The girl is waiting. 

MRS. page. No answer, thank you. 

(mrs. QUICKLY goeSy Wondering what those two have had 
to say to each other.) 

CHARLES {glad to be a thousand miles away from recent matters). 
Not bad news, I hope ? 
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MRS. PAOE {wiping her spectacles). From my manager. It 
is in cipher, but what it n)eans is that the summer play isn’t 
drawing, and that they have decided to revive As You Like It. 
^rhey want me back to rehearse to-morrow at eleven. 

CHARLES {indignant). They can’t even let you have a few 
weeks. 

MRS. PAGE {returning from London). What ? Heigho, is 
it not sad ? But I had been warned that this might happen. 

CHARLES {evolving schemes). Surely if you 

{But she has summoned mrs. quickly.) 

MRS. PAGE {plaintively). Alas, Dame, our pleas&nt gossrps 
have ended for this year. I am called back to London 
hurriedly. 

DAME. Oh dear, the* pity ! {She has already asked herself 
%uhat might he in the telegram.) \ our girl has come*baCk, and 
she wants yow ? Is that it ? 

MRS. PAGE. That ’s about it. {Her quiets sad manner says 
that we must all dree our weird.) I must go. Have I time to 
catch the express ? 

CHARLES {dispirited). It leaves at seven. 

MRS. PAcjE {bravely). I think I can do it. Is that the train 
you are to take 

CHARLES. Yes, but only to the next station. 

MRS. PAGE {grozDH humble in her misfortune). Even tor that 
moment of your company I shall be grateful. Dame, this 
gentleman turns out to be a frieifd of Beatrice. 

DAME. So he said, but I suspicioned him. 

MRS. PAGE. Well, he is. Mr. Roche, this is my kind 
Dame. I must put a few things together, 

DAME. If I can help 

,MRS. PAGE. You can send on my luggage to-morrow ; but 
here is one thing you might do now. Run down to the 
Rectory and tell them why I can’t be there for the cutting-out. 

DAME. I will. 

MRS. PAGE. I haven’t many minute's. Good-bye, you dear, 
for I shall be gone before you get back. 1 ’ll write and settle 
everything. {With a last look round) Cosy room ! I have had 
a lovely time. 

{Her face quivers a little^ but she does not break down. She 
passes, a courageous figure, into the bedroom. The slippers 
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plop as she mounts the steps to it. Her back looks older 
than we have seen it ; at leasts such is its intention.) 

DAME {^ho has learned the uselessness of railing against fate). 
Dearie dear, what a pity ! 

CHARLES (less experienced). It ’s horrible. 

DAME (xvisely turnmg fate into a gossip). Queer to think of 
a lady like Mrs. Page having a daughter that jumps about for a 
living. (Good Gody thinks Charles, how little this wornan knozvs 
of life.) What I sometimes fear is that the daughter doesn’t 
take much care of her. I dare say she ’s fond of her, but does 
she do the Kttle kind things for her that a lady come Mrs. Page’s 
age needs ? 

CHARLES (wincing). She ’s not so old. 

DAME (whose mind is probably runnihg on breakfast in bed and 
such-liki matters). No, but at our age we arc fond of— of quiet, 
and I doubt she doesn’t get it4/ 

CHARLES. I know she doesn’t. 

DAME (stumbling among fine words zvhich attract her like a 
display of drapery). She says it ’s her right to be out of the 
hurly-burly and into what she calls tlie delicious twilight of 
middle-age, 

CHARLES (zvith di%%ying thoughts in his brain). If she is so 
fond of k, isn’t it a shame she should have to give it up ? 

• DAME. The living here ? 

CHARLES. Not so iiiuch that as being middle-aged. 

DAME. Give up being miUdle-aged ! How could she do 
that ? 

{He is saved replying by mrs. page, zuho calls from the 
bedroom.) 

MRS. PAGE. Dame, I hear you talking, and you promised 
to go at once. 

(The DAME apologisesy and is off. Charles is left alone 
with his great resolve y which is no less than to do one of the 
fine things of history. It carries him toward the bedroom 
doory but not quickly ; one can also see that it has a rival 
who is urging him to fly the house.) 

CHARLES (with a drum beating inside him), Beatrice, I 
want to speak to you at once. 

MRS. PAGE (through the closed door). As soon as I have packed 
my bag. 
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CHARLEtf [finely). Don’t pack it. 

MRS. PAGE. I must. 

CHARLES. I have something to say. 

MRS. PAGE. I can hear you. 

CHARLES [xvho had been honourably mentioned for the school 
prize poem). Beatrice, until now I hadn’t really known you 
at all. 'rhe girl I was so fond of, there wasn’t any such girl. 

MRS. PAGE. Oh yes, indeed there was. 

CHARLES [now in full sail for a hero's crown). Xhere was 
the dear woman who was Rosalind, but she had tired of it. 
Rosalind herself grew old and gave up the forest of»Arden, but 
there was one man who never forgot the magic of her being 
there ; and I shall never forget yours. [Strange that between 
the heatings of the drum 'he should hear a little voice within him 
calling, * ^ss, Charles, you ass ! ’ or words to that effect. But 
he runs nobly on.) My dear, I vjant to be ^our Orlando to the 
end. [Surely nothing could be grander. He is chagritied to get 
no response beyond what might be the breaking of a string.) Do 
you hear me ? 

MRS. PAGE. Yes. '[J brief answer, but he is off again.) 

CHARLES. I will take you out of that hurly-burly and 
accompany you into the delicious twilight of middle-age. I 
shall be staid in manner so as not to look too young, and I will 
.make life easy for you in your declining years. (‘ Jss, Charles, 
you ass ! ’) Beatrice, do come out. 

MRS. PAGE. I am coming ncJw. [She comes out carrying her 
bag.) .You naughty Charles, I heard you proposing to mamma. 
[The change that has come over her is far too subtle to have 
gronvn out of a wish to surprise hhn, but its effect on 
CHARLES is as if she had struck him in the face. 

Too subtle also to be only an affair of clothes, though she 
is now in bravery hot from Mdme. Make-the-woman, 
tackle by Monsieur, a Rosalind cap jaunty on her head, her 
shoes so small that one wonders whether she was gnee a 
child in China. She is a tall, slim young creature, 
easily breakable ; elegant is the word that encompasses 
her as we watch the flow of her figure, her head arching 
on its long stem, and the erect shoulders that we seem, 
God bless us, 'to remember as a little hunched. Her eyes 
dance with life but are easily startled, because they are 
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looking fresh upon the worlds wild fjotes in them^as from the 
woods. Not a %voman this but a maidy or so it seems to 
CHARLES. 

She has been thinking very little about himy but is 
properly gratified by what she reads in his face,) 

Do I surprise you as much as that, Charles ? 

{She puts down her hagy Beatrice page'^s famous bag. If 
you do not knotv ity you do noty alaSy know Beatrice. It 
is seldom out of her handy save when cavaliers have been 
sent in search of it. She is always late for everything 
excepi her cally and at the last moment she siveeps all that 
is most precious to her into the hagy and runs, "Jewels ? 
Oh noy pooh ; letters from nobodies y postal orders for themy 
a piece of cretonne that^must match she forgets whaty bits of 
string she forgets whyy a hook given her by darling What V 
his-namey a broken miniaUireypart of a watch'-chainy a dog^s 
coilary such a neat parcel tied with ribbon {golden gift or 
biscuits ? she means to find out some day)y a pursCy but not 
the right onCy a bottle of frozen guniy and a hundred good- 
naturedy scatter-brained things besides. Her servants 
{ivho all adore her) hate the hag as if it %vere a little dog ; 
swains hate it because it gets lost and has to he found in the 
middle of a declaration ; managers hate it because she carries 
it at rehearsalsy when it hursts open suddenly like a too 
tightly laced ladyy and its contents are stream on the stage ; 
authors ?nake engaging remarks about it until they discover 
that it has an artful trick of burstmg because she does not 
know her lines. If you complahiy really furious this timCy 
she takes you all in her arms, JFelly welly but what we 
meant to say was that xvhen BKArKicE sees Charles’s 
surprise she puts down her bag,) 

CHARLES. Good God ! Is there nothing real in life } 

{She curves toward him in one of those swallow-flights 
^which will haunt the it age long after Beatrice page is but 
a 7nemory, What they say and hozv they said it soon passes 
away ; zvhat lives on is the pretty movements like Beatrice’s 
swallow-flights. All else may gOy but the pretty movements 
remain and play about the stage for ever. They are the 
only ghosts of the theatre,) * 

MRS. page. Heaps of things. Rosalind is real, and I am 
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Rosalind ; and the forest of Arden is real, and I am going back 
to it ; and cakes and ale are real, and I am to eat and drink them 
again, f'verything is real except middle-age. 

[She puts her hand on his shoulder in the old^ dangerous^ 
kindly^ too friendly way. That impulsive trick of yours ^ 
madaniy has a deal to aitswer for.) 

CHARLES. . But you Said 

[She flings up her hands in mockery ; they are such subtle 
hands that she can stand with her hack to youy andy putting 
them behind hery let them play the drama.) 

MRS. PAGE. I said ! [She is gone from him in another flight.) 
I am Rosalind and I am going back. Hold me down, Charles, 
unless you want me to go mad with glee. 

CHARLES [gripping he} I feci as if in the room you came 
out of you have left the woman who went into it fi^e minutes 
ago. 

MRS. PAGE [slipping fl'om him as she slips frojn all of us.) I 
have, Charles, I have. I left the floppy, sloppy old frump in a 
trunk to be carted to the nearest place where they store furniture ; 
and I tell you, my frieild [she might have said friends y for it is a 
warning to the Charleses of every age)y if I had a husband and 
children I would cram them on top of the cart if they sought to 
come between me and Arden. 

CHARLES [with a shiver). Beatrice ! 

MRS. PAGE, ^riie stage is waiting, the audience is calling, 
and up goes the curtain. Oh, n?y public, my little dears, come 
and foot, it again in the forest, and tuck away your double chins. 

CHARLES. You Said you hated the public. 

MRS. PAGE. It was mamma said that. They are my slaves 
and my playthings, and I toss them nuts. [He knows not how 
she got there y but for a moment of time her head caressingly skims 
his shoulder y and she is pouting in his f me.) Everv one forgives 
me but you, Charles, every one but you. 

CHARLES [delirious). Beatrice, you unutterable delight-i 

MRS. PAGE {yvorlds away). Don’t forgive me if you would 
rather not. 

Here ’s a sigh to those who love me. 

And a smile to those who hate. 

CHARLES [pursuing her). 'Fhere is no one like you on earth, 
Beatrice. Marry me, marry me [as if he could catch her). 
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MRS. PAGE {cruelly). As a staff for my declining years ? 

CHARLES. Forget that rubbish find marry me, you darling 
girl. 

MRS. PAGE. I can’t and I won’t, but 1 ’m glad I am your 
darling girl. {Very likely she is about to he delightful to him^ b¥t 
suddenly she sees her spoil-sport of a hag.) I am trusting to you 
not to let me miss the train. 

CHARLES. I am coming with you all the way (as if she needed 
to be told). We had better be off. 

MRS. PAGE (seizing the bag). Charles, as we run to the 
station we ‘will stop at every telegraph post and carve something 
sweet on it — ‘ From the East to Western Ind ’ 

CHARLES (inspired). ‘ No jewel is like Rosalind ’ 

MRS. PAGE. ‘ Middle-age is left behind ’ 

CHARLJjs. ‘ For ever young is Rosalind.’ Oh, you dear, 
Motley ’s the only wear. • 

MRS. PAGE. And all the way up in the train, Charles, you 
shall woo me exquisitely. Nothing will come of it, but you are 
twenty-three again, and you will have a lovely time. 

CHARLES. I ’ll win you, I ’ll win you. 

MRS. PAGE. And eventually you will marry the buxom 
daughter of the wealthy tallow-chandler 

CHARLES Never, I swear. 

* MRS. PAGE (screwing her 7wse). And bring your children to 
see me playing the Queen in Hamlet. 

(Here Charles roche. Bachelor y kisses the famous Beatrice 
PAGE. Another sound is heard.) 

CHARLES. 'Fhe whistle of the train. 

MRS. PAGE. Away, away ! ’Tis Touchstone calling. 
Fool, I come, I come. (To bedroom door) Tl'a-ta, mamma ! 
(They are gone.) 
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The scene is any lawyer’s office. 

It may be, and no doubt will be, the minute reproduction of 
some actual office, with all the characteristic appurtenances 
thereof, every blot of ink in its proper place 5 but for the purpose 
in hand any bare room would do just as well. The only thing 
essential to the room, save the two men sitting in it, is a framed 
engraving on the wall of Queen Victoria, which dates suffi- 
ciently the opening scene, and will be changed presently ^o King 
Edward ; afterwards to King 'George, to indicate the passing 
of time. No other alteration is called for. Doubtless different 
furniture came in, and the tiling of the fireplace was renewed, 
and at last some one discovered that the flowers in the window- 
box were dead, but alhthat is as immaterial to the action as the 
new blue-bottles ; the succession of monarchs will convey 
allegorically the one thing necessary, that time is passing, but 
that the office of Devizes, Devizes, and Devizes goes pn. 

The two men are Devizes Senior and Junior. Senior, wjio 
is middle-aged, succeeded to a good thing years ago, and as the 
curtain rises we see him bent over his table making it a better 
thing. It is pleasant to think that before he speaks he adds 
another thirteen and fourpence, say, to the fortune of the firm. 

Junior is quite a gay dog, twenty-three, and we catch him 
skilfully balancing an office ruler on his nose. He is recently 
from Oxford 

If you show him in Hyde Park, lawk, how they will stare, 

Tho’ a very smart figure in Bloomsbury Square. 

Perhaps Junior is a smarter figure in the office (amoAg the 
clerks) than he was at Oxford, but this is one of the few things 
about him that his shrewd fiither does not know. 

I'liere comes to them by the only door into the room a middle- 
aged clerk called Surtees, who is perhaps worth looking at, 
though his manner is that of one who has long ceased to think 
of himself as of any importance to cither God or man. Look 
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at him again, however (which few would do), and you may guess 
that he has lately had a shock — ^toucjhed a living wire — ^atid is a 
little dazed by it. He brings a card to Mr. Devizes, Senior, 
who looks at it and shakes his head. 

MR. DEVIZES. ‘ Mr. Philip Ross.’ Don’t know him. 

suRi'EEs [who has an expj essionless voice). He says he wrote 
you two days ago, sir, explaining his business. 

MR. DEVIZES. T have had no letter from a Philip Ross. 

ROBER'r. Nor I. 

[He ns more interested in his feat with the ruler than in a 
possible clienty bid surtees looks at him oddly.) 

MR. devizes. Surtees looks as if he thought you had. 

(ROBERT obliges by reflecting in the light of surtees’s 
ci^unfenance.) 

ROBERT. Ah, you think ij ihay have been that one, Surty ? 

MR. DEVIZES [sharply). What one ? 

ROBERT. It was the day before yesterday. You were out, 
father, and Surtees brought me in some letters. His mouth was 
wide open. [T bought f idly) 1 suppose that was why I did it. 

MR. DEVIZES. What did you do ? 

ROBERT. I must have suddenly recalled a game we used to 
play at GWord. You try to fling cards one by one into a hat. 
It* requires great skill. So I cast one of the letters at Surtees’s# 
open mouth, and it missed liim and went into the fire. It may 
have been Philip Ross’s letter. • 

MR. DEVIZES [wrinkling his brows). Ifoo bad, Robert. 

ROBERT [blandly). Yes, you see I am out of practice. 

SURTEES. He seemed a very nervous person, sir, and quite 
young. Not a gentleman of much consequence. 

ROBERT [airily). Why not tell him to write again .? 

MR. DEVIZES. Not fair. 

SURTEES. But she 

ROiERT. She ? Who ? 

SURTEES. There is a young lady with him, sir. She is 
crying. 

ROBERT. Pretty ? 

SURTEES. I should say she is pretty, sir, in a quite inoffensive 
way. 

ROBERT [for his own gratification). Ha ! 
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MR. DEV2ZES. Well, wlicii I ring show them in. 

ROBERT {tvith roguish finger). And let this be a lesson to you, 
Surty, not to go about your business with your mouth open. 
(suRTEES tries to smile as requested^ but with poor success.) 
Nothing the matter, Surty } You seem to have lost your 
sense of humour. 

SURTEES {humbly enough). 1 ’m afraid I have, sir. I never 
had very much, Mr. Robert. 

{He goes quietly. There has been a suppressed emotion 
about him that makes the incident poignant.) 

ROBERT. Anything wrong with Surtees, father ?• 

MR. DEVIZES. Never mind him. I am very angry with 
you, Robert. 

ROBERT {like one conceding a point in a debating society). And 
justly. • 

MR. DEVIZES {frowning). AlUwe can do is to tell this Mr. 
Ross that we have not read his letter. 

ROBERT {bringing his knowledge of the world to hear). Is that 
necessary ? 

MR. DEVIZES. We must admit that we don’t know what he 
has come about. 

ROBERT {tolerant of his father^ s limitations). But don’t we ? 

MR. DEVIZES. Do yoU ? 

ROBERT. I rather think I can put two and two to^^^iher. 

MR. DEVIZES. Clever boy ! Well, I shall leave them to you. 

ROBERT. Right. 

MR. DEVIZES. Your first case, Robert. 

ROBERT {undismayed). It will be as good as a play to you to 
sit there and watch me discovering before they have been two 
minutes in the room what is the naughty thing that brings 
them here. 

MR. DEVIZES {drily). I am always ready to take a lesson from 
the new generation. But of course we old fogies could do that 
also. 

ROBERT. How ? 

MR. DEVIZES. By asking them. 

ROBERT. Pooh. What did I go to Oxford for ? 

MR. DEVIZES. God kiiows. Are you ready ? 

ROBERT. Quite. 

(mR. DEVIZES rittgs.) 
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MR. DEVIZES. By the way, we don’t know the lady’s name. 

ROBERT. Observe me finding it^out. 

MR. DEVIZES. Is shc married or single 

ROBERT. I ’ll know at a glance. And mark me, if she is 
married it is our nervous gentleman who has come between hf r 
and her husband ; but if she is single it is little Wet Face who 
has come between him and his wife. 

MR. DEVIZES. A Daniel ! 

young man and woman are shown in : very devoted to 
each other ^ though Robert does not know it, Tet it is the 
one ihing obvious about them ; more obvious than his cheap 
suity which she presses carefully beneath the mattress every 
nighty or than the strength of his boyish face. Thinking of 
him as he then was by the lighi of subsequent events one 
bonders whefher if he had come alone his face might have 
revealed something disifuieting which zvas not there while 
she was by. Probably not ; it was certainly already there y 
blit had not yet reached the surface. With hery tooy though 
she is to be what is called changed before we see them agaiuy 
all seems serene ; no warning signals ; nothing in the way of 
their happiness in each other but this alarming visit to a 
lawyer's office. The stage direction might he ‘ Enter two 
loaders,' He is scarcely the less nervous of the twOy but he 
enters stoutly in front of her as if to receive the first charge*. 
She has probably nodded valiantly to him outside the doory 
where she let go his hand.) 

ROBERT {master of the situation). Come in, Mr. Ross {and 
he bows reassurhigly to the lady). My partner — indeed my 
father, (mr. devizes bows but remains in the background.) 

PHILIP {with a gulp). You got my letter ? 

ROBERT. Y es — yes. 

PHILIP. I gave you the details in it. 

ROBERT. Yes, I have them all in my head. {Cleverly) Y ou 

will At down. Miss I don’t think I caught the name. 

{Js much as to sayy ‘ You see y father y I spotted that she was 
single at once.') 

MR. devizes {yjoho has also formed his opinion). You didn’t 
ask for it, Robert. 

ROBERT {airily). M iss ? 

PHILIP. This is Mrs. Ross, my wife. 
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(ROBERT is a little taken ahack^ and has a cofiviction that 
his father is s?niling.) ^ 

ROBERT. Ah yes, of course ; sit down, please, Mrs. Ross. 
(She sits as if this made matters rather worse.) 

PHILIP (standing guard by her side). My wife is a little 
agitated. 

ROBERT. Naturally. (He tries a ^ feeler.^) 7'hese affairs 
— very painful at the time — but one gradually forgets. 

EMILY (with large eyes). That is what Mr. Ross says, but 

somehow I can’t help (The eyes fill). You see, we have 

been married only four months. ’ » 

ROBERT. Ah — that does make it — yes, certainly. (He 
becomes the wife's champion^ afid frotuns on piiiiip.) 

PHILIP. I suppose the sum seems very small to you 

ROBERT (serenely). I confess that is the impression it ‘makes 
on me. 

PHILIP. I wish it was more. 

ROBERT (at a venture). You are sure you can’t make it 
more ? 

PHILIP. How can T? 

ROBER'r. Ha ! 

EMILY (xvith sudden spirit). I think it ’s a great deal. 

PHILIP. Mrs. Ross is so nice about it. 

. ROBERT (taking a strong line). I think so. But she must 
not be taken advantage of. And of course we shall have some- 
thing to say as to the amount. 

PHiLi? (blankly). In what way ? "I'here it is. 

ROBERT (guardedly). Hum. Yes, in a sense. 

EMILY (breaking doivn). Oh dear ! 

ROBERi' (?nore determined than ever to do his best for this 
wrpnged zvoman). 1 am very sorry, Mrs. Ross. (Sternly) I 
hope, sir, you realise that the mere publicity to a sensitive 
woman 

PHILIP. Publicity .? 

ROBERT (feeling that he has got him on the rim). Of course 
for her sake we shall try to arrange* things so that the names ds) 
not appear. Still 

PHILIP. 'I'he naines ? 

(By this time emily is tn tears.) 

EMILY. I can’t help it. I love him so. 
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ROBERT {still benighted). Enough to forgive him ? {Seeing 
himself suddenly as a mediator) Mr§. Ross, is it too late to patch 
things up ? 

PHILIP {now in flame). What do you mean, sir ? 

MR. DEVIZES {who has been quietly enjoying himself). Y/?s, 
Robert, what do you mean precisely ? 

ROBERT. Really I — {he tries brow-beating) I must tell you at 
once, Mr. Ross, that unless a client gives us his fullest con- 
fidence we cannot undertake a case of this kind. 

PHILIP. A case of what kind, sir ? If you are implying 

anything against my good name 

ROBERT. On your honour, sir, is there nothing against it ? 
PHILIP. I know of nothing, sir. 

EMILY. Anything against my hus'oand, Mr. Devizes ! He 
is an a'ligd. 

ROBERT {suddenly seeing that Yttile JVet Face must he the culprit). 
Then it is you ! 

EMILY. Oh, sir, what is me .? 

PHILIP. Answer that, sir. 

ROBER p. Yes, Mr, Ross, I will. "{But he finds he cannot.) 
On second thoughts I decline. I cannot believe it has been 
all this lady’s fault, and I decline to have anything to do with 
such a painful case. 

• MR. DEVIZES {promptly). Then I will take it up. 

PHILIP {not to be placated). I think your son has insulted 
me. ' 

EMILY. Philip, come away. „ 

MR. DEVIZES. One moment, please. As / did not see your 
letter, may I ask Mr. Ross what is your business with us ? 

PHILIP. I called to ask whether you would be so good as 
to draw up my will. , 

ROBERT {blankly). Your will ! Is that all 
PHILIP. Certainly. 

MR. DEVIZES. Now wc kiiow, Robert. 

ROBERT. But Mrs. Ross’s agitation ? 

• PHILIP {taking her hand). She feels that to make my will 
brings my death nearer. 

ROBERT. So that ’s it ! 

PHILIP. It was all in the letter. 

MR. DEVIZES {coyly). Anything to say, Robert ? 
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ROBER'r. 'Most — ^ah — extremely [He has an inspiration.) 

But even now I ’m puzzled,. You are Edgar Charles Ross ? 

PHILIP. No, Philip Ross 

ROBERi' [brazenly). Philip Ross ? We have made an odd 
njistake, father. [There is a twinkle in mr. devizes’s eye. He 
watches interestedly to see how his son is to etnerge from the mess.) 
T^^he fact is, Mrs. Ross, we are expecting to-day a Mr. Edgar 

Charles Ross on a matter — well — of a kind Ah me ! 

[IVith fitting gravity) His wife, in short. 

EMILY [who has not read the nezvspapers in vain). How 
awful. How sad. 

ROBERT. Sad indeed. You will quite understand that pro- 
fessional etiquette prevents my saying one word more. 

PHILIP. Yes, of course — we have no desire But I did 

write. 

ROBERT. Assuredly. But about a will. 'Fhat is my 
father’s department. No doubt you recall the letter now, 
father ? 

MR. DEVIZES [who if he wont hinder won^t help). I can’t 
say I do. 

ROBERT [unabashed). Odd. You must have overlooked it. 

MR. DEVIZES. Ha ! At all events, Mr. Ross, I am quite 
at your service now. 

PHILIP. Thank you. 

ROBERT’ [still ready to saciifice himself on the call of duty). 
You don’t need me any more, father ? 

MR. ‘DEVIZES. No, Robert ; many thanks. ^ ou run off 
to your club now and have a bit of lunch. You must be tired. 
Send Surtees in to me. [To his clients) My son had his first 
case to-day. 

PHILIP [politely). I hope successfully. 

MR. DEVIZES. Not SO bad. He rather bungled it at first, 
but he got out of a hole rather cleverly, I think you ’ll make 
a lawyer yet, Robert. 

ROBERT. Thank you, father. [He goes jauntily^ with a 
flower in his button-hole.) 

MR, DEVIZES. Now, Mr. Ross. 

{f£he young v'ife^s hand goes out for comfoj't and finds 
Philip’s waiting for it.) 

PHILIP. What I want myself is that the will should all go 
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into one sentence, ‘ I leave everything of which I die possessed 
to my beloved wife/ ^ 

MR. DEVIZES {thawing to the romance of this young couple). 
Well, there have been many worse wills than that, sir. 

(emily is emotional.) 

PHILIP. Don’t give way, Emily. 

EMILY. It was those words, *' of which I die possessed.’ 
(Imploring) Surely he doesn’t need to say that — ^please, Mr. 
Devizes ? 

MR. DEVIZES. Certainly not. I am confident I can draw 
up. the will without mentioning death at all. 

EMILY (huskily). Oh, thank you. 

MR. DEVIZES. At the same time, of course, in a legal 

document in which the widow is the sble 

(‘EM^LY again needs attention.) 

PHILIP (reproachfully). What was the need of saying 
‘ widow ’ ? 

MR. DEVIZES. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Ross. I un- 
reservedly withdraw the word ‘ widow.’ Forgive a stupid old 
solicitor. (&he smiles gratefully through her tears, surtees 
comes in.) Surtees, just take a few notes, please, (surtees sits 
in the background and takes notes,) 'I'he facts of the case as I 
understand, Mrs. Ross, are these : Your husband — (quickly) who 
is ‘in the prime of health — but knows life to be uncertain 

EMILY. Oh ! 

MR. DEVIZES. — though fisually, as we learn from holy 
script itself, it lasts seven times ten years — and believing*.that he 
will in all probability live the allotted span, nevertheless, because 
of his love of you, thinks it judicious to go through the form — 
it is a mere form — of making a will. 

EMILY (fervently). Oh, thank you. 

MR. DEVIZES. Any details, Mr. Ross ? 

PHILIP. I am an orphan. I live at Belvedere, 14 "Fulphin 
Road, Hammersmith. 

EMILY (to whom the address has a seductive sound). We live 
there. 

PHILIP. And I am a clerk in the employ of Curar and Gow, 
the foreign coaling agents. ^ 

MR. DEVIZES. Yes, yes. Any private income ? 

(They cannot help sniggering a little at the quaint question.) 
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PHILIP. Oh no ! 

MR. DEVIZES. I see it will be quite a brief will. 

PHILIP (to whom the remark sounds scarcely worthy of a great 
occasion). My income is a biggish one. 

vMR. DEVIZES. Yes ? 

EMILY (important). He has ^^170 a year. 

MR. DEVIZES. Ah ! 

PHILIP. I began at But it is going up, Mr. Devizes, 

by leaps and bounds. Another this year. 

MR. DEVIZES. Good. 

PHILIP (darkly). I have a certain ambition. 

EMILY {eagerly), 'Idl him, Philip. 

PHILIP {luith a big breath). We have made up our minds to 
come to ^365 a year befoi’e 1 — retire. 

EMILY. 'Fhat is a pound a day. 

MR. DEVIZES {smiling sympathetically on them). So it is. My 
best wishes. 

PHILIP. 'I'hank you. Of course the furnishing took a 
good deal. 

MR. DEVIZES. It would. 

EMILY. He insisted on my having the very best. {She 
ceases. She is probably thinking of her superb spare bedroom,) 

PHILIP. But we are not a penny in debt ; anti 1 have 

zoo saved. 

MR. DEVIZES. I think you have made a brave beginning. 

EMILY. U hey have the highest opinion of him in the 
office. • 

PHILIP, 'riicii I am insured for /,500. 

MR. DEVIZES. 1 am glad to hear that. 

PHILIP. Of course 1 would like to leave her a house in 
Kensington and a carriage and pair. 

MR. DEVIZES. Who kiiows, pcrhaps you will. 

EMILY. Oh ! 

MR. DEVIZES. Forgive me. 

EMILY. What would houses and horses be to me without 
him ? 

MR. DEVIZES {soothingly). Quite so. What 1 take Mr. Ross 
to mean is that when he dies — if he ever should die — everything 
is to go to his — his spouse. 

PHILIP {dogged). Yes. 
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EMILY {dogged). No. 

PHILIP {sighing), I'his is the only difference wc have ever 
had. Ml'S. Ross insists on certain 'bequests. You see, I have 
two cousins, ladies, not well off, whom I have been in the way 
of helping a little. But in my will, how can I i 
MR. DEVIZES. You must think first of your wife. 

PHILIP. But she insists on my leaving ;^'50 to each of them. 

{lie looks appealingly to his tvife,) 

EMILY {grandly), £iOO, 

PHILIP. £50, 

^EMiLY. . Dear, /‘loo. 

MR. DEVIZES. Let us say ^75. 

PHILIP {reluctantly). Very well. 

EMILY. No, /,ioo. 

PHiijP.^ She ’ll have to get her way. Here are their names 
and addresses. ^ 

MR. DEVIZES. Anything else ? 

PHILIP {hurriedly). No. 

EMILY. The convalescent home, dear. He was in it a year 
ago, a»d they were so kind. 

PHILIP. Yes, but 

EMILY. £ I o. {lie has to yield, luith a reproachful, admiring 
look,) 

n MR. DEVIZES. Then if that is all, I won’t detain you. If 
you look in to-morrow, Mr. Ross, about this time, we shall have 
everything ready for you. 

( T heir faces fall , ) „ 

EMILY. Oh, Mr. Devizes, if only it could all be drawn up 
now, and done with. 

PHILIP. You see, sir, we are screwed up to it to-day. 

(‘ Oicr fate is in your hands ^ they might he saying, and the 
lawyer smiles to find himself such a power,) 

MR. DEVIZES {looking at his watch). Well, it certainly need 
not t?.ke long. You go out and have lunch somewhere, and 
then come back. 

^EMiLY. Oh, don’t ask me to eat. 

PHILIP. We are too excited. 

EMILY. Please may we just walk about the street ? 

MR. DEVIZES {smiling). Of course you may, you ridiculous 
young wife. 
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EMILY. •! know it ’s ridiculous of me, but I am so fond of 
him. 

MR. DEVIZES. Yes, it is ridiculous. {Kindly^ and zvith almost 
a warning note) But don’t change ; especially if you get on in 
tb^ world, Mr. Ross. 

PHILIP. No fear ! 

EMILY {hacking from the zvilly which may now be said to he in 
existence). And please don’t give us a copy of it to keep. I 
would rather not have it in the house. 

MR. DEVIZES {nodding reassuringly). In an hour’s time. 
{They go, and the lawyer has his lunch, zvhich is simpler thgn 
Robert’s : a sandwich and a glass of zmne. He speaks as he eats,) 
You will get that ready, Surtees. Here are the names and 
addresses he left. {Cheenly) A nice couple. 

SURTEES {zvho is hearing another voice), Yes^ sir. 

MR. DEViZFS {unbending), 'little romance of its kind. 
Makes one feel quite gay. 

SURTEES. Yes, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {struck perhaps by the deadnas of his voice). You 

don’t look very gay, Surtees. » 

SURTEES. I ’m sorry, sir. We can’t all be gay. {He is 
going out zvithout looking at his €?nptoyer,) I ’ll see to this, sir. 

MR. DEVTZES. Stop a minute. Is there anything , wrong ? 
(^URTEES has difficidty in anszvering, and MR. devizes goes to him 
kindly,) Not worrying over that matter we spoke about ? 
(suR'i’EES inclines his head,) Is th>2 pain worse ? 

surtje:;es. It ’s no great pain, sir. 

MR. devizes {uncomfortably), I ’m sure it ’s not — what you 
fear. Any specialist would tell you so. 

SURTEES {zvithout looking up), I have been to one, sir — 
yesterday. 

MR. devizes. Well ? 

SURTEES. It ’s — that, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. He couldn’t be sure. 

SURTEES. Yes, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. An operation 

SURTEES. 'loo late, he said, for that. If I had been 
operated on long ago there might have been a chance. 

MR. DEVIZES. But you didn’t have it long ago. 

SURTEES. Not to my knowledge, sir ; but he says it was 
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there all the same, always in me, a black spot, not so big as a pin’s 
head, but waiting to spread and destroy me in the fulness of time. 
All the rest of me as sound as a bell. {That is the voice that 
SURTEES has been hearing,) 

MR. DEVIZES {helpless). It seems damnably unfair. 

SURTEES {himihly), 1 don’t know, sir. He says there s a 
spot of that kind in pretty nigh all of us, and if wc don’t look 
out it docs for us in the end. 

MR. DEVIZES {hurriedly). No, no, no. 

SURTEES. He called it the accursed thing. J tliink he 
meant wc should know of it and be on the watch. {He pulls 
himself together,) I ’ll see to this at once, sir. 

{He goes out, mr. devizes continues his lunch. 

The curtain falls here for a moment only^ to indicate the 
paSoing of a manher of years. When it rises wc see that the 
engraving of Queen Victoria has given way to one of King 
Edzvard, 

ROBERT is discovered^ immersed in affairs. He is nozv 
a middle-aged man zvho has long forgotten hozv to fling cards 
into a hat. To him comes sennet, a brisk clerk.) 

SENNE'r. Mrs. Philip Ross to see you, sir. 

ROBERT. Mr. Ross, don’t you mean, Sennet ? 

SENNET. No, sir. 

ROBERT. Ha. It was Mr. Ross I was expecting. Show her 
in. {Tr owning And, Sennet, less row in the office, if you please. 

SENNEi' {glibly). It was those young clerks, sir 

ROBERT. They mustn’t be young here, or they go. 'lell 
them that. 

SENNET {glad to be gone). Yes, sir. 

{He shows in mrs. ross. We have not seen her for twenty 
years and zvould certainly 7iot recognise her m the street. 
So shrinking her first entrance into this room^ but she sails hi 
now like a galleon. She is not so much dressed as richly up- 
holstered. She is very sure of herself. Tet she is not a 
different zvoman from the emii.y we remember ; the pity 
of it is that sotnehow this is the same woman.) 

ROBERT {who 7nakes much of his important visitor and is also 
wondering why she has co?ne). This is a delightful surprise, 
Mi*s. Ross. Allow me. {He removes her fine cloak tuith proper 
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solicitude^ and emily walks out of it in the manner that makes 
it worth possessing.) This chair, alas, is the best I can 
offer you. 

EMILY (who is still a good-natured woman if you attempt no 
noti^ense with her). It will do quite well. 

ROBERT (gallantly). Honoured to sec you in it. 

EMILY (smartly). Not you. You were saying to yourself. 
Now, what brings the woman here ? ‘ 

ROBERi'. Honestly, I 

EMILY. And I *11 tell you. You arc expecting Mr. Ross, 
1 think ? 

ROBER'r (cautiously). Well — ^ah 

EMILY. Pooh ! 'Fhe cunning of you lawyers. I know he 
has an appointment with )ou, and that is why I ’ve come. 

ROBER'r. He arranged with you to meet him here, ? ' 

EMILY (preenmg herself). I 'vfoukhi’t say that. I don't 
know that he will be specially pleased to find me here when he 
comes. 

ROBER'i’ (guardedly). Oh ? 

EMILY {y.vho is flow a vboinan that goes straight to her goni). I 
know what he is coming about. To jiiakc a new will. 

ROBERT (admitting it). After all, not the first he has made 
with us, Mrs. Ross. 

^ EMILY (promptly). No, the fourth. 

ROBERT (zvarmifig his hands at the thought). Such a wonder- 
ful career. He goes from success* to success. 

¥.MiLY,^(complacently). Yes, we *re big folk. 

ROBERT. You are indeed. 

EMILY (sharply). But the last will covered everything. 

ROBERT (on guard again). Of course it is a matter I cannot 
well discuss even with you. And I know nothing of his 
intentions. 

EMILY. Well, 1 suspect some of them. 

ROBERT. Ah ! 

EMILY. And that *s why I ’m here. Just to see that he 
does nothing foolish. 

(She settles herself more comfortably as mr. ross is an- 
nounced. A city magnate tvalks in. You know he is that 
^ i ^ before you see that he is Philip ross.) 

PHILIP (speaking as he enters). How do, Devizes, how do. 

z 
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Well, let us get at this thing at once. Time is*^ money, you 
know, time is money. {Then he sees his wife,) Hello, Emily. 

EMiLY {unperturbed). You didn’t ask me to come, Philip, 
but I thought I might as well. 

PHILIP. That ’s all right. 

{His brow had lowered at first sight of her y but now he gives 
her cleverness a grin of respect,) 

EMILY. It is the first will you have made without taking 
me into your confidence. 

PHILIP. No important changes. I just thought to save 
you the — unpleasantness of tlie thing. 

EMILY. How do you mean ? 

PHILIP {fidgeting). Well, one can’t draw up a will without 
feeling for the moment that he is bringing his end nearer. Is 
that not *^ 0 , Devizes ? 

ROBERT {who will quite possibly die intestate). Some do have 
that feeling. 

EMILY. But what nonsense. How can it have any effect 
of that kind one way or the other ? 

ROBERT. Quite so. 

EMILY {reprovingly). Just silly sentiment, Philip. I should 
have thought it would be a pleasure to you, handling such a 
big sum. 

- PHILIP {ivincing). Not handling it, giving it up. 

EMILY. To those you love. 

PHILIP {rather shortly), d ’m not giving it up yet. You 
talk as if I was on my last legs. 

EMILY {imperturbably). Not at all. It ’s you that arc doing 
that. 

ROBERT {to the rescue). Here is my copy of the last will. I 
don’t know if you would like me to read it out ? , 

PHILIP. It ’s hardly necessary. 

EMILY. We have our own copy at home, and we know it 
well. 

PHILIP {sitting back in his chair). What do you think 1 ’m 
ivorth to-day, Devizes ? 

{Every one smiles. It is as if the sun had peeped in at the 
window,) 

ROBERT. I daren’t guess. 

PHILIP. An easy seventy thou. 
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EMILY. And that ’s not counting the house and the country 
cottage. We call it a cottage. You should sec it ! 

ROBERT. I have heard of it. 

EMILY {more sharply ^ though the sun still shines). Well, go 
otf, Philip. I suppose you arc not thinking of cutting me out 
of anything ? 

PHILIP {heartily). Of course not. 'Fherc will be more to 
you than ever. 

EMILY {coolly). There ’s more to leave. 

PHILIP {hesitating). At the same time 

EMILY. Well It ’s to be mine absolutely, of courSe. 
Not just a life interest. 

PHILIP {doggedly). That is a change I was thinking of. 

EMILY. Just what I*have suspected for days. Will you 
please to say why ? 

ROBERT {whose client after all is the man). Of course it is 
quite common. 

EMILY. I didn’t think my husband was quite common. 

ROBERT. I only mc^n that as there are •children 

PHILIP. That ’s what I mean too. 

EMILY. And I can’t be trusted to leave my money to my 
own children ! In what way have I ever failed them before .? 

PHILIP {believing it too). Never, Emily, never. A more 

d'bvoted mother If you have one foiling it is that you 

spoil them. 

EMILY. 'I'hen what ’s your reason ? 

PHILIP {Jess sincerely). Just to save you worry when I ’m 
gone. 

EMILY. It ’s no worry to me to look after my money. 

PHILIP {bridling). After all, it ’s my money. 

EMILY. I knew that was what was at the back of your 
mind. 

PHILIP {reverently). It ’s such a great sum. 

EMILY. One would think you were afraid I might marry 
again. 

PHILIP {snappmg). One would think you looked to my 
dying next week. 

EMILY. Tuts ! 

(PHILIP is unable to sit still.) 

PHILIP. My money. If you were to invest it badly and 
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lose it ! I tell you, Devizes, I couldn’t lie quiet in my grave 
if I thought my money was lost by, injudicious investments. 

EMILY {coldly). You are thinking of yourself, Philip, rather 
than of the children. 

PHILIP. Not at all. 

ROBERT {hastily). How are the two children ? 

EMILY. Though I say it myself, there never were bettei. 
Harry is at Eton, you know, the most fashionable school in the 
country. 

ROBERT. Doing well, 1 hope ? 

* PHILIP {chuckling). We have the most gratifying letters 
from him. Last Saturday he was caught smoking cigarettes 
witli a lord. {With pardonable pride) 'Fhey were ,sick 
together. 

ROBERi". And, Miss Gwendolen ? She must be almost 
grown up now. ’ 

{^he parents exchange important glances.) 

EMILY. Should we tell him ? 

PHILIP. Under the rose, you know, Devi/.es. 

ROBERT. Am I to congratulate her ? 

EMILY. No names, Philip. 

PHILIP. No, no name’s — ^but she won’t be a plain Mrs., 
no, sir.’ 

ROBERT. Well done. Miss Gwendolen. {With fitti.:g 
jocularity) Now I see why you want a new will. 

PHILIP. Yes, that ’s my main reason, Emily. 

EMILY. But none of your life interests for me, Philip. 

PHILIP {shying). We ’ll talk that over presently. 

ROBERT. Will you keep the legacies as they are ? 

PHILIP. Well, there ’s that £,$00 for the hospitals. 

EMILY. Yes, with so many claims on us, is that necessary ? 

PHILIP {becoming stouter). I ’m going to make it £\ooo. 

EMILY. Philip ! 

PHILIP. My mind is made up. I want to make a splash 
with the hospitals. 

ROBERT {hurrying to the next item). There is £$o a year 
each to two cousins, ladies. 

PHILIP. I suppose we ’ll keep that as it is, Emily ? 

EMILY. It was just gifts to them of ;£ioo each at first. 

PHILIP. I was poor at that time myself. 
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EMILY. Do you think it ’s wise to load them with so much 
money ? They ’ll not kno\vr what to do with it. 

PHILIP. I'hey ’re old. 

EMILY. But they’re wiry. a year between them 

would surely be enough. 

PHILIP. It would be if they lived together, but you see they 
don’t. They hate each other like cat and dog. 

EMILY. That ’s not nice between relatives. You could 
leave it to them on condition that they do live together. That 
would be a Christian action. 

PHILIP. There ’s something in that. 

ROBERT. Then the chief matter is whether Mrs. Ross 

jjMiLY. Oh, I thought that was settled. 

PHILIP (with a sigh). I ’ll have to give in to her, sir. 

ROBERT. Very well. I suppose my father; will wa^it tb draw 
up the will. I ’m sorry he had t® be in the country to-day. 

EMILY (affable now that she has gamed her point). I hope he 
is wearing well ? 

ROBERT. Wonderfully. He is away piaying golf. 

PHILIP (grinning). Golf. I have no time for ^amcs. 
(Considerately) But he must get the drawing up of mv will. 
I couldn’t deprive the old man of that. 

ROBERT. He will be proud to do it again. 

** PHILIP (well satisfied). Ah ! There ’s many a one would 
like to look over your father’s shoulder when he ’s drawing up 
my will. I wonder what I ’ll cut up for in the end. But I 
must be‘going. 

EMILY. Can I drop you anywhere ? I have the greys out. 

PHILIP. Yes, at the club. 

(Now MRS. ROSS walks Vito her cloak.) 

G^od-day, Devizes. I won’t have time to look in again, so 
tell the old man to come to me. 

ROBERT (deferentially). Whatever suits you best. (Ringing.) 
He will be delighted. I remember his saying to me on thb day 
you made your first will 

PHILIP (chuckling). A poor little affair that 

ROBERT. He said to me you were a couple whose life looked 
like being a romance.^ 

PHILIP. And he was right — eh, Emily ? — though he little 
•thought what a romance. 
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EMILY. No, he little thought what a romance. *• 

{They make a happy departure^ afid Robert is left re- 
fleeting. 

The curtain again fallsy and rises immediately y as the 
engraving showSy on the same office in the reign of King 
George. It is a foggy morning arid a fire burns briskly. 
MR. DEVIZES, SENIOR, arrives f Or the day's work just as he 
came daily for over half a century. But he has ?to right 
to be here now. A year or two ago they got hi?n to retire y 
as he was grown feeble ; and there is an under sta^idhig 
that he does not go out of his house alone. He haSy as it 
werey escaped to-day y and his feet have car ried him to the 
old office that is the home of his mind. He was abnost 
portly when we saw him first y but he has become little again 
arid as light as the schocJSoy whose deeds are Clearer to him 
than many of the events of later years. He arrives at the 
officey thinking it is old timeSy and a clerk surveys him un- 
comfortably from the door.) 

CREED {not quite knowing what to do). Mr. Devizes has not 
come in yet, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {considering). Yes, I have. Do you mean 
Mr. Robert ? 

CREED. Yes, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {querulously).^ Always late. Can’t get that 
boy to settle down. {Leniently) Well, well, boys will, be boys 
— eh, Surtees ? 

CREED {wishing MR. ROBERT would come). My name is 
Creed, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {sharply). Creed ? Don’t know you. Whqre 
is Surtees ? 

CREED. 'I'here is no one of that name in the office, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {growing timid). No ? I remember now. 
Poor Surtees ! {But his mind cannot grapple with troubles.) 
Tell him I want him when he comes in. 

{He is changingy after his old customy into an office coat.) 

CREED. That is Mr. Dev — Mr. Robert’s coat, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. He has no business to liang it there. That 
is my nail. 
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CREED. He has hung it there for years, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. Not at ajl. I must have it. Why does 
Surtees let him do it ? Help me into my office coat, boy. 

(creed helps him into the coat he has taken off^ and the old 
man is content.) 

CREED {seeing him lift up the correspondence). I don’t think 
Mr. Devizes would like you to open the office letters, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES {pettishly). What ’s that ? Go away, boy. 
Send Surtees. 

{To the relief of CKEB-H., Robert arrives, and, taking in the 
situation, signs to the clerk to go. He has a more youthful 
manner than when last we saw him has Robert, but his 
hair is iron grey. He is kindly to his father.) 

ROBERT. You here, hither ? 

MR. DEVIZES {after staring at hi?n). Yes, you are Robert. 
{A little frightened) You are an old man, Robert. 

ROBERT {yvithout wincing). Getting on, father. But whv 
did they let you come ? You haven’t been here for years. 

MR. DEVIZES {pusesded). Years ? 1 think I just came in the 

old way, Robert, without thinking. 

ROBERT. Yes, yes. I ’ll, get some one to go home with 
you. 

MR. DEVIZES {rather abject). Let me stay, Robert. I like 
baing here. I won’t disturb you. I like the smell of the office, 
Robert. 

ROBERT. Of course you may Stay. Come over to the fire. 
{He settles his father by the fire in the one arm-chair.) There ; 
you can have a doze by the fire. 

MR. DEVIZES. A doze by the fire. That is all I ’m good 
for now. Once — but my son hangs his coat there now. 
{Then he looks up fearftdly) Robert, tell me something in a 
whisper ; Is Surtees dead ? 

ROBERT {fvho has forgotten the name). Surtees ? 

MR. DEVIZES. My clerk, you know. 

ROBERT. Oh, why, he lias been dead this thirty years, father. 

MR. DEVIZES. So long. Sccms like yesterday. 

ROBERT. It is j ust far back times that seem clear to you now. 

MR. DEVIZES {meekly). Is it ? 

(ROBERT Opens his letters, and his father falls asleep. 
CREED comes.) 
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CREED. Sir Philip Ross. 

(The great sir philip enferfy fiearly sixty noWy strong of 
frame stilly but a lost man. He is in mourningy and carries 
the broken pieces of his life with an air of braggadocio. It 
should he understood that he is not a * sympathetic ^ party 
and any actor who plays him as such will be rolling the play 
in the gutter.) 

ROBERT (on his feet at once to greet such a client). You, Sir 
Philip ? 

PHILIP (head erect). Here I am. 

» ROBERT (because it will out). How are you 

PHILIP (as if challenged). I ’in all right — ^grcat. (IVith 
defiant jocularity) Called on the old business. 

ROBERT. To make another will ?* 

phiLipj' You ’ye guessed it — the very first time. (He sees 
the figure by the fire.) * 

ROBERT. Yes, it’s my father. He’s dozing. Shouldn’t 
be here at all. He forgets things. It ’s just age. 

PHILIP (grimly). •-Forgets things. ^Fhat rqust be fine. 

ROBERT (conventionally). I should like. Sir Philip, to offer 

you my sincere condolences. In ^ the midst of life we are 

How true that is. I attended the funeral. 

PHiLFP. I saw you. 

' ROBERT. A much-esteemed lady. I had a great respeet 
for her. 

PHILIP (almost with relish)) Do you mind, when we used 
to come here about the will, somehow she — we — ^alwtiys took 
for granted I should be the first to go ? 

ROBERT (devoutly). These things are hid from mortal 
eyes. 

PHILIP (yjoith conviction). There ’s a lot hid. We needn’t 
have worried so much about the will if — well, let us get at it. 
(Fiercely) I haven’t given in, you know. 

RC^BERT. We must bow our heads 

PHILIP. Must we .? Am I bowing mine ? 

•ROBERT (uncomfortably). Such courage in the great hour — 
(res — ^and I am sure Lady Ross 

PHILIP (with the ugly humour that ha.^ come to him). She 
wasn’t that. 

ROBERT. The honour rump «jo ^lA-^^riyards — I feel she 
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would like ‘to be thought of as Lady Ross. I shall always 
remember her as a fine lady, richly dressed who used 

PHILIP (harshly). Stop it. That ’s not how I think of her. 
'^rhere was a time before that — she wasn’t richly dressed — (he 
stiMmps upon his memories). TL'hings went wrong, I don’t know 
how. It ’s a beast of a world. I didn’t come here to talk about 
that. Let us get to work. 

ROBERT (turning with relief from the cemetery). Yes, yes, 
and after all life has its compensations. You have your son 
who 

PHILIP (snapping). No, I haven’t. (This startles the lawyeY.) 
I ’m done with him. 

ROBERT. If he has been foolish 

PHILIP. Foolish ! (Some dignity comes into the man.) Sir, 
I have come to a pass when foolish as applied to my own son 
would seem to me a very pretty ^ord. 

ROBERT. Is it as bad as that ? 

PHILIP. He ’s a rotter. 

ROBERT. It is very painful to me to hca*r you say that. 

PHILIP. More painful, think you, than for me to ^y it ? 
(Clenching his fists) But I ’ve ^hipped him off. TL'he law had to 
wink at it, or I couldn’t have done it. Why don’t you say I 
pampered him and it serves me right It ’s what they are all 
saying behind my back. Why don’t you ask me about my 
girl ? That ’s another way to rub it in. 

ROBERT. Don’t, Sir Philip.' I knew about her. My 
sympathy 

PHILIP. A chauffeur ! that is what he was. The man 
who drove her own car. 

ROBERT. I was deeply concerned 

•PHILIP. I want nobody’s pity. I ’ve done with both of 
them, and if you think I ’m a broken man you ’re much mis- 
taken. I ’ll show them. Have you your papers there ? 
Then take down my last will. I have everything in my head. 
I ’ll show them. 

ROBERT^ Would it not be better to wait till a calmer 

PHILIP. Will you do it now, or am I to go across the street ? 

ROBERT. If I must. 

PHILIP. Then down with it. (He wets his lips.) I, 
Philip Ross« of 77 Bath Street, W., do herebv revoke all former 
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wills and testaments, and I leave cvcrytliing of which I die 

possessed ^ 

ROBERT. Yes? 

PHILIP. Everything of which I die possessed 

ROBERT. Yes ? ty 

PHILIP. I leave it — I leave it (The game is up.) 

My God, Devizes, I don’t know what to do with it. 

ROBERT. I — I — really — come 

PHILIP (cynically). Can’t you make any suggestions ? 
ROBERT. Those cousins are dead, I think ? 

• PHILIP. ' Y ears ago. 

ROBERT (troubled). In the case of such a large sum 

PHILIP (letting dll his hoarded gold run through his fiugefs). 
The money I ’ve won with my blood. God in heaven. 
(Showing ^is teeth.) Would that old man like it to play with ? 
If I bring it to you in sacks, >/ill you fling it out of the window 
for me ? 

ROBERT. Sir Philip ! 

PHILIP (taking a •paper from his pocket). .Here, take this. 
It hasVhe names and addresses of the halJ’-dozen men I’ve fought 
with most for gold 5 and I ’ve beaten them. Draw up a will 
leaving all my money to be divided between them, with my 
respectful curses, and bring it to my house and I ’ll sign it. 
ROBERT (properly shocked). But really I can’t possibly—*’ 
PHILIP. Either you or another ; is it to be you ? 

ROBERT. Very well. ' 

PHILIP. Then that ’s settled. (He rises with an u^y laugh. 
He regards mr. devizes quiTsdcally.) So you weren’t in at the 
last will after all, old Sleep by the Fire. 

{fTo their surprise the old man stirs.) 

MR. DEVIZES. What ’s that about a will ? 

ROBERT. You are awake, father ? 

MR. DEVIZES (whose eyes have ope7ied on Philip’s face). I 
don’t know you, sir. 

ROBERT. Yes, yes, father, you remember Mr. Ross. He 
i^ Sir Philip now. 

MR. DEVIZES (courteously). Sir Philip ? I wish you joy, 
sir, but I don’t know you, ,, 

ROBERT (encouragingly). Ross, father, 

MR. devizes. I knew a Mr. Ross long ago. 
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ROBERT. * 'Fhis is the same. 

MR. DEVIZES [annoyed). ^ No, no. A bright young fellow 
lie was, witli such a dear, pretty wife. They came to make a 
will. [He chuckles.) And bless me, they had only twopence 
hiUfpenny. I took a fancy to them ; such a happy pair. 

ROBERT [apologetically). The past is clearer to him than the 
present nowadays. That will do, father. 

PHILIP [brusquely). Let him go on. 

MR. DEVIZES. Poor souls, it all ended unhappily, you know. 

PHILIP [who is not brusque to him). Yes, I know. Why did 
things go wrong, sir ? I sit and wonder, and I carl’t find the 
beginning. 

^R. DEVIZES. That ’s the sad part of it. There was never 
a beginning. It was always there. He told me all about it. 

ROBERT. He is thinking of something else ; I don’t Ivio^ what. 

PHILIP. Quiet. What was*ii that was always there ? 

MR. DEVIZES. It was always in them — ^a spot no bigger than 
a pin’s head, but waiting to spread and destroy them in the 
fulness of time, 

ROBERi’. I don’t know what he has got hold of. 

PHILIP. He knows. Could they have done anything to 
prevent it, sir ? 

MR. DEVIZES. If they had been on the watch. Hut they 
didn’t know, so they weren’t on the watch. Poor souls ! 

PHILIP. Poor souls ! 

MR. DEVIZES. It ’s Called the Accursed thing. It gets nearly 
everybody in the end, if they don’t look out. 

[He sinks hack into his chair and forgets them.) 

ROBERT. He is just wandering. 

PHILIP. The old man knows. 

[He slowly tears up the paper he had given Robert.) 

ROBER'r [relieved). I am glad to see you do that. 

PHILIP. A spot no bigger than a pin’s head. [A wish wells 
up in himy too late perhaps.) I wish I could help some )\)ung 
things before that spot has time to spread and destroy them as it 
has destroyed me and mine. 

ROBERT [brightly). With such a large fortune 

PHILIP [summing up his life). It can’t be done with money, 
sir. 

[He goes away ; God knows where.) 
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If quite convenient (as they say about cheques) you are to 
conceive that the scene is laid in your own house, and that Harry 
Sims is you. Perhaps the ornamentation of the house is a trifle 
ostentatious, but if you cavil at that we are willing to re-decora<e : 
you don’t get out of being Harry Sims on a mere matter of plush 
ar\,d dados. It pleases us to make him a city man, but (rather 
than lose you) he can be ‘turned with a scrape of the pen into a 
K.C., fashionable doctor. Secretary of State, or whs^ you will. 
We conceive him of a pleasant rotundity with a thick red neck, 
but we shall waive that point if you know him to be thin. 

It is that day in your career when everything went wrong 
just when everything seemed to be supcrls^ively right. 

In Harry’s case it was a woman who did the mischief. She 
came to him in his great hour and told him she did not admire 
him. Of course he turned her out of the house and was soon 
himself again, but it spoilt the morning for him. This is the 
■subject of the play, and quite enough too. 

Harry is to receive the honour of knighthood in a few days, 
and we discover him in the sumptuous ‘ snuggery ’ of his home 
in Keraington (or is it Westminster ?), rehearsing the ceremony 
with his wife. They have been at it all the morning, a pleasing 
occupation. Mrs. Sims (as wc may call her for the last time, 
as it were, and strictly as a good-natured joke) is wearing her 
presentation gown, and personates the august one who is about 
to dub her Harry knight. She is seated regally. Her jewelled 
shoulders proclaim aloud her husband’s generosity. She must 
be an extraordinarily proud and happy woman, yet she* has a 
drawn face and shrinking ways as if there were some one near 
her of whom she is afraid. She claps her hands, as the signal to' 
Harry. He enters bowing, and with a graceful swerve of the 
leg. He is only partly in costume, the sword and the real 
stockings not having arrived yet. With a gliding motion that 
is only delayed while one leg makes up on the other, he reaches 
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his wife, and, going on one knee, raises her hand superbly to his 
lips. She taps him on the shoulder with a paper-knife and says 
huskily, ‘ Rise, Sir Harry.’ He rises, bows, and glides about the 
room, going on his knees to various articles of furniture, and 
rising from each a knight. It is a radiant domestic scene, and 
Harry is as dignified as if he knew that royalty was rehearsing 
it at the other end. 

SIR HARRY {complacently). Did that seem all right, eh ? 

LADY SIMS {much relieved). I think perfect. 

SIR HARRY. But was it dignified 

LADY SIMS. Oh, very. And it will be still more so when 
you have the sword. , 

SIR HARRY. The sword will lend it Un air. There are really 
the five nvjments {suiting the action to the word) — the glide — 
the dip — the kiss — the tap — you back out a knight. It ’s 
short, but it ’s a very beautiful ceremony. {Kin^y) Anything 
you can suggest ? 

LADY SIMS. No— ,-oh no. {Nervously, seeing him pause to 
kiss the' tassel of a cushion) You don’t think you have practised 
till you know what to do almost too well 

{fie has been in a blissful temper, but such niggling criticism 
wokuld try any man.) 

•3IR HARRY. I do not. Don’t talk nonsense. Wait till 
your opinion is asked for. 

LADY SIMS {abashed). I ’m ‘sorry, Harry. {A perfect butler 
appears and presents a card.) ‘ The Flora T)^e-Writing 
Agency.’ 

SIR HARRY. Ah, yes. I telephoned them to send some 
one. A woman, I suppose, Tombes ? 

TOMBES. Yes, Sir Harrjr. 

SIR HARRY. Show her in here. {He has very lately become 
a stickler for etiquette^ And, Tombes, strictly speaking, you 
know,* I am not Sir Harry till Thursday. 

TOMBES. Beg pardon, sir, but it is such a satisfaction to us. 

SIR HARRY {good-naturedly). Ah, they like it downstairs, 
do they ? 

TOMBES {unbending). Especially the fenjales. Sir Harry. 

SIR HARRY. Exactly. You can show her in, Tombes. 
{The butler departs on his mighty task.) You can tell the woman 
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what she is» wanted for, Emmy, while I change. {He is too 
modest to boast about himself ^ and prefers to keep a wife in the 
house for that purpose.) You can tell her the sort of things 
about me that will come better from you. {Smiling happily) 
You heard what Tombes said, ‘ Especially the females.’ And 
he is right. Success ! The women like it even better than 
the men. And rightly. For they share. You share. Lady 
Sims. Not a woman will see that gown without being sick 
with envy of it. I know them. Have all our lady friends in 
to see it. It will make them ill for a week. 

{These sentiments carry him off light-heartedly , and presently 
the disturbing element is shown in. She is a mere typist, 
dressed in uncommonly good taste, but at contemptibly small 
expense, and she is tarrying her typewriter in a friendly way 
rather than as a badge of ^slavery, as cf course k is'. Her 
eye is clear ; and in odd cotstrast to lady sims, she is self- 
reliant and serene.) 

KATE {respectfully, but she should have waited to be spoken to). 
Good morning, jnadana. 

LADY SIMS {in her nervous way, and scarcely noticing ihat the 
typist is a little too ready vfth her tongue). Good morning. 
{As a first impression she rather likes the woman, and the woman, 
though it is scarcely worth mentioning, rather likes het\ lady 
MMS has a maid for buttoning and unbuttoning her, and probably 
another for waiting on the maid, and she gazes with a little envy 
perhaps at a woman who does things for herself.) Is that the 
type-wniting machine ? 

KATE {who is getting it ready for use). Y es (wo/ ‘ Yes, madam, 
as it ought to be). I suppose if I am to work here I may take 
this off. I get on better without it. {She is referring to her 
hat.) 

LADY SIMS. Certainly. {But the hat is already off.) I 
ought to apologise for my gown. I am to be presented this 
week, and I was trying it on. {Her tone is not really apologetic. 
She is rather clinging to the glory of her gown, wistfully, as if not 
absolutely certain, you know, that it is a glory.) 

KATE. It is beautiful, if I may presume to say so. {She 
frankly admires it. ,She probably has a lest, and a second best 
of her own : that sort of thing.) 

LADY SIMS {with a flush of pride in the gown). Yes, it is very 
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beautiful. {The beauty of it gives hey^ courage,) ' Sit down, 
please. 

KATE {the sort ofzvoman who would have sat down in any case), 
I suppose it is some copying you want done ? I got no par- 
ticulars. I was told to come to this address, but that was all. o 

LADY SIMS {almost with the humility of a servant). Oh, it is 
not work for me, it is for my husband, and what he needs is not 
exactly copying. {Swellings for she is proud of harry) He 
wants a number of letters answered — hundreds of them — 
letters and telegrams of congratulation. 

Kate {as if it were all in the day^s work). Yes ? 

LADY SIMS {remembering that harry expects every wife to do 
her duty). My husband is a remarkable man. He is about, to 
be knighted. {Pause ^ but kate does not fall to the floor,) He 
is to be knighted for his services to — {on reflection) — for his 
services. {She is conscious thftt she is not doing harry justice,) 
He can explain it so much better than I can. 

KATE {in her business-like way). And I am to answer the 
congratulations .? •- 

LADY SIMS {afraid that it will be a hard task). Yes. 

KATE [blithely). It is work I have had some experience of. 
{She proceeds to type,) 

LADY^'siMs. But you caii’t begin till you know what he 
wants to say. 

KATE. Only a specimen letter. Won’t it be the usual 
thing ? 

LADY SIMS {to whom this is a yiew idea). Is thereof usual 
thing ? 

KATE. Oh yes. 

{She continues to type^ and lady sims, half-mesmerised^ 
gazes at her nimble fingers. The useless womayi watches 
the useful one^ and she sighs, she could not tell why,) 

LADY SIMS. How quickly you do it. It must be delightful 
to be^able to do something, and to do it well. 

KATE {thankfully). Yes, it is delightful. 

Yady SIMS {again remembering the source of all her greatness). 
But, excuse me, I don’t think that will be any use. My hus- 
band wants me to explain to you that his Is an exceptional case. 
He did not try to get this honour in any way. It was a complete 
surorise to him 
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KATE {^ho is a practical Kate and no dealer in sarcasm). That 
is what I have written. 

LADY SIMS {in whom sarcasm would meet a dead wall). But 
how could you know } 

KATE. I only guessed. 

LADY SIMS. Is that the usual thing ? 

KATE. Oh yes. 

LADY SIMS. They don’t try to get it ? 

KATE. I don’t know. That is what we are told to say 
in the letters. 

{Jlo her at present the only important thing about the letters 
is that they are ten shillings the hundred.) 

»LADY SIMS (Returning to surer ground). I should explain 
that my husband is not a man who cares for honours. So long 
as he does his duty 

KA'PE. Yes, I have been putting that in. 

LADY SIMS. Have you ? But he particularly wants it to be 
known that he would have declined a title were it not-; 

KATE. I have got ijt here. 

LADY SIMS. What have you got ? 

KATE {reading). ^ Indeed I would have asked to be allowed 
to decline had it not been that I want to please my wife.’ 

LADY SIMS {heavily). But how could you know it \Vas that ? 

KATE. Is it ? 

LADY SIMS {who after all is th( one with the right to ask ques~ 
tions). Do they all accept it for that reason ? 

KATfe. That is what we are told to say in the letters. 

LADY SIMS {thoughtlessly). It is quite as if you knew my 
husband. 

KATE. I assure you, I don’t even know his name. 

LADY SIMS {suddenly showing that she knows him). Oh, he 
wouldn’t like that. 

{And it is here that harry re-enters in his city garments^ 
looking so gay y feeling so jolly that we bleed for him. ^ How- 
ever j the annoying Katharine is to get a shock also.) 

LADY SIMS. This is the lady, Harry. 

SIR harry {shooting his cuffs). Yes, yes. Good morning, 
my dear. 

{Then they see each other ^ and their mouths open^ but not for 
words. After the first surprise katf seems to find some 
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humour in the situation^ hut harry lowers like a thunder- 
cloud,) 

LADY SIMS {^ho has seen nothing, I have been trying to 
explain to her 

SIR HARRY. Eh — what ? {He controls himself,) Leave* it 
to me, Emmy ; I ’ll attend to her. 

(lady SIMS goes^ with a dread fear that somehow she has 
vexed her lord^ and then harry attends to the intruder,) 

SIR HARRY (wiVA concentrated scorn). You ! 

KATE (as if agreeing with him). Yes, it ’s funny. 

SIR HARRY. The shamelessness of your daring to come 
here ! 

KATE. Believe me, it is not less a surprise to me than it is*to 
you. I was sent here in the ordinary way of business. I was 
given only'^he number of the h^use. I was not told the name. 

SIR HARRY (withering her), The ordinary way of business ! 
This is what you have fallen to— a typist ! 

KATE (unwithered). Think of it ! 

SIR HARRY. After going through , worse • straits, I ’ll be 
bound.' 

KATE (with some grim memories).\- Much worse straits. 

SIR HARRY (alas^ laughing coarsely). My congratulations, 

KATE.' Thank you, Harry. 

SIR HARRY {yA)ho is annoyed, as any man would be, not to find her 
abject). Eh ? What was that you called me, madam ? 

KATE. Isn’t it Harry ? On my soul, I almost forget. 

SIR HARRY. It isn’t Harry to you. My name is Sims, if 
you please. 

KATE. Yes, I had not forgotten that. It was my name, 
too, you see. 

SIR HARRY {in his best manner). It was your name till yoVi 
forfeited the right to bear it. 

KATE. Exactly. 

siR^ HARRY (gloating). I was furious to find you here, but 
on second thoughts it pleases me. (From the depths of his moral 
nature) There is a salt justice in this. 

• KATE (sympathetically). Tell me ? 

SIR HARRY. Do you know what you^were brought here 
to do ? 

KATE. I have j ust been learning. Y ou have been made a 
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knightj ancl I was summoned to answer the messages of con- 
gratulation. 

SIR HARRY. That ’s it, that ’s it. You come on this day 
as my servant ! 

KAYE. I, who might have been Lady Sims. 

SIR HARRY. And you arc her typist instead. And she has 
four men-servants. Oh, I am glad yoii saw her in her presenta- 
tion gown. 

KA'rE. I wonder if she would let me do ' 'Y washing. Sir 
Harry 

[Her %vant oj taste disgusts him,) 

SIR HARRY [with dignity). You can go. '^I hc mere thought 
that only a few flights of stairs separates such as you from my 
innocent children - 

[He will never know why a new light has come into her face.) 

KATE [slowly). You have children ? 

SIR HARRY (inflated). 'Fwo. 

[He wonders why she is so long in answering.) 

KATE (resorting to impertinence). Sucl\ a nice number. 

SIR HARRY (with ar^ extra turn of the screw). Both boys. 

KATE. Successful in everything. Are they like you, Sir 
Harry ? 

SIR HARRY (expanding). They are very like me. 

KA rE. That ’s nice. 

(Even on such a subject as this she can he ribald.) 

SIR HARRY. Will you pleasc^to go. 

KAT^. Heigho ! What shall I say to my employer ? 

SIR HARRY. That is no affair of mine. 

KATE. What will you say to Lady Sims ? 

SIR HARRY. I flatter myself that whatever I say, Ivady Sims 
vill accept without comment. 

(She smiles^ heaven knows why^ unless her next remark 

explains it.) 

KATE. Still the same Harry. 

siR HARRY. What do you mean ? 

KATE. Only that you have the old confidence in jr)ui 
profound knowledge of the sex. 

SIR HARRY (beginning to think as little of her mtellect as of her 
morals). I suppose I know my wife. 

KATE {hopelessly dense). I suppose so. 1 was only remem- 
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bering that you used to think you knew her in the days when I 
was the lady. (He is merely wasting his time on her^ and he 
indicates the door. She is not sufficiently the lady to retire worsted) 
Well, good-bye, Sir Harry. Won’t you ring, and the four men- 
servants will show me out ? 

[But he hesitates,) 

SIR HARRY [in spite of himself). As you are here, there is 
something I want to get out of you. [fVishing he could ask it 
less eagerly) Tell me, who was the man ? 

[The strange woman — it is evident now that she has 

^ always been strange to him — smiles tolerantly,) 

KATE. You never found out ? 

SIR HARRY. I could never be sure. 

KATE [reflectively), I thought that would worry you. 

SIR HARRY [sneering). It ’s plain that he soon left you. 

KATE. Very soon. , 

SIR HARRY. As I could have told you. [But still she 
surveys him with the smile of the free. The badgered man has 
to entreat,) Who was he ? It was fourteen years ago, and 
cannot, matter to any of us now. Kate, tell me who he 
was ? 

[It is his first youthful moment^ and perhaps because of that 
she; does not wish to hurt him,) 

KATE [shaking a motherly head). Better not ask. 

SIR HARRY, I do ask. Tell me. 

KATE. It is kinder not to tfcll you. 

SIR HARRY [violently). Then, by James, it was onq of my 
own pals. Was it Bernard Roche ? [She shakes her head,) 
It may have been some one who comes to my house still. 

KATE. I think not. [Reflecting) Fourteen years ! You 
found my letter that night when you went home ? 

SIR HARRY [impatient). Yes. 

KATE. I propped it against the decanters. I thought you 
would be sure to see it there. It was a room not unlike this, 
and the furniture was arranged in the same attractive way. 
How it all comes back to me. Don’t you see me, Harry, in hat 
and cloak, putting the letter there, taking a last look round, and 
then stealing out into the night to meet ^ 

SIR HARRY. Whom ? 

KATE. Him. Hours pass, no sound in the room but the 
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tick-tack of the clock, and then about midnight you return 
alone. Y ou take 

SIR HARRY {gruffly). I wasn’t alone. 

KATE {the peture spoilt). No ? oh. {Plaintively) Here have 
I ^11 these years been conceiving it wrongly. {She studies his 
face.) I believe something interesting happened ? 

SIR HARRY {growling). Something confoundedly annoying. 

KATE {coaxing). Do tell me. 

SIR HARRY. We won’t go into that. Who was the man ? 
Surely a husband has a right to know with whom his wife bolted. 

KATE {who is detestably ready with her tongue). * Surely {he 
wife has a right to know how he took it. {fThe woman* s love of 
bargaining comes to her aid.) A fair exchange. You tell me 
what happened, and I will tell you who he was. 

SIR HARRY. You will ? Very well. [It is the^ first point 
on which they have agreed^ an dy forgetting himself he takes a place 
beside her on the fire-seat. He is thinkmg only of what he is to 
tell hery but she, woman-like, is conscious of their proximity.) 

KATE {tastelessly). Quite like old tim^. {He moVes away 
from her indignantly.) * Go on, Harry. 

SIR HARRY [who has a manful shrmking from saying anything 
that is to his disadvantage). Well, as you know, I was dining 
at the club that night. 

KATE. Yes. 

SIR HARRY. Jack Lamb drove me home. Mabbett (jrceii 
was with us, and I asked them t6 come in for a few minutes. 

KATp. Jack Lamb, Mabbett Green ? I think I remember 
them. Jack was in Parliament. 

SIR HARRY. No, that was Mabbett. I'hey came into the 
house with me and — {tmth sudden horror) — was it him r 

KATE [bewildered). Who ? 

SIR HARRY. Mabbett ? 

KATE. What ? 

SIR HARRY, 'riie man ? 

KATE. What man ? {Understanding) Oh no. I thought 
you said he came into the house with you. 

SIR HARRY. It might have been a blind. 

KATE. Well, it Yv^asn’t. Go on. 

SIR HARRY. They came in to finish a talk we had been 
having at the club. 
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KATE. An interesting talk, evidently. 

SIR HARRY. The papers had been full that evening of the 
elopement of some countess woman with a fiddler. What was 
her name ? 

KATE. Does it matter ? 

SIR HARRY. No. (Thus ends the countess.) We had been 
discussing the thing and — (he pulls a wry face ) — and T had been 
rather warm 

KATE (with horrid relish). I begin to see. You had been 
saying it served the husband right, that the man who could not 
look after -his wife deserved to lose her. It was one of your 
favourite subjects. Oh, Harry, say it was that ! 

SIR HARRY (sourly). It may have been something like that. 

KATE. And all the time the letter’was there, waiting ; and 
none of yQU knew except the clock. Harry, it is sweet of you 
to tell me. (His face is not sweet. The illiterate womanhas used 
the wrong adjective.) I forget what I said precisely in the letter. 

SIR HARRY (pulverising her). So do I. But I have it still. 

kate («o^ pulverised). Do let me see it again. (She has 
observe. i his eye wandering to the desk.) 

SIR HARRY. You are welcome to it as a gift. (The fateful 
letter, a poor little dead thing, is brought to light from a locked 
drawer.) 

• KATE {taUng it). Yes, this is it. Harry, how you dir! 
crumple it ! (She reads, not without curiosity.) ‘ Dear husband 
— I call you that for the last ttfiie — I am off. I am what you 
call making a bolt of it. I won’t try to excuse myself nor to 
explain, for you would not accept the excuses nor understand the 
explanation. It will be a little shock to you, but only to your 
pride ; what will astound you is that any woman could be such 
a fool as to leave such a man as you. I am taking nothing with 
me that belongs to you. May you be very happy. — Your 
ungrateful kate. P.S . — You need not try to find out who he 
is. ^ou will try, but you won’t succeed.’ (She folds the nasty 
Httle thing up.) I may really have it for my very own ? 

SIR HARRY. You really may. 

KATE (impudently). If you would care for a typed copy ? 

SIR HARRY (in a voice with which he used to frighten his grand- 
mother). None of your sauce. (Wincing) I had to let them 
see it in the end. 
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KATE, i can picture Jack Lamb eating it. 

SIR HARRY. A pennilcsg parson’s daughter. 

KATE. That is all I was. 

SIR HARRY. We searched for the two of you high and 
lew. 

KATE. Private detectives ? 

SIR HARRY. They couldn’t get on the track of you. 

KATE (smiling). No ? 

SIR HARRY. But at last the courts let me serve the papers by 
advertisement on a man unknown, and I got my freedom. 

KATE. So I saw. It was the last I heard of you! 

SIR HARRY (each word a blow for her). And I married again 
ju^jt as soon as ever I could. 

KATE. 'I'hey say thjft: is always a compliment to the first 
wife. 

SIR HARRY (violently). I showed them. 

KATE. You soon let them see that if one woman was a fool, 
you still had the pick of the basket to choose from. 

SIR HARRY. ,By James, I did. 

KATE (bringing him to earth again). But still, you wflndered 
who he was. ^ 

SIR HARRY. I suspected everybody — even my pals. I felt 
like jumping at their throats and crying, ‘ It ’s you ! ’ » 

KATE. You had been so admirable to me, an instinct told 
you that I was sure to choose another of the same. 

SIR HARRY. I thought, it caii’t be money, so it must be 
looks. ^’Some dolly face. (He stares at her in perplexity.) He 
must have had something wonderful about him to make you 
willing to give up all that you had with me. 

KATE (as if he was the stupid one). Poor Harry ! 

. SIR HARRY. And it couldn’t have been going on for long, 
for I would have noticed the change in you. 

KATE. Would you ? 

SIR HARRY. I knew you so well. 

KATE. You amazing man. 

SIR HARRY. So who was lie ? Out with it. 

KATE. You are determined to know ? 

SIR HARRY. Your promise. You gave your word. 

KATE. If I must (She is the villain of the piece^ but it 

'must be conceded that in this matter she is reluctant to pam him.) I 
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am sorry I promised. [Looking at him steadily) There was 
no one, Harry ; no one at all. 

SIR HARRY {rising). If you think you can play with me 

KATE. I told you that you wouldn’t like it. 

SIR HARRY {rasping). It is unbelievable. 

KATE. I suppose it is ; but it is true. 

SIR HARRY. Your letter itself gives you the lie. 

KATE. That was intentional. I saw that if the truth were 
known you might have a difficulty in getting your freedom ; 
and as I was getting mine it seemed fair that you should have 
yours also.* So I wrote my good-bye in words that would be 
taken to mean what you thought they meant, and I knew the 
law would back you in your opinion. For the law*, like you, 
Harry, has a profound understanding of women. 

SIR KARjaiY {trying to straighten himself). I don’t believe you 
yet. ‘ 

KATE {looking not unkindly into the soul of this man). Perhaps 
that is the best way to take it. It is less unflattering than the 
truth. 3ut you we^»:e the only one. {Summing up her life.) 
Yousisrfficed. 

SIR HARRY. Then what mad impulse 

KATE. It was no impulse, Harry. I had thought it out 
for a yea,^. 

'SIR HARRY {dazed). A year ? One would think to hear 
you that I hadn’t been a good husband to you. 

KATE {with a sad smile). You were a good husband accord- 
ing to your lights. » 

SIR HARRY {stoutly). I think so. 

KATE. And a moral man, and chatty, and quite the phil- 
anthropist. 

SIR HARRY {on Sure ground). All women envied you. 

KATE. How you loved me to be envied. 

SIR HARRY. I swaddled you in luxury. 

KAC'E {making her great revelation). That was it. 

SIR HARRY {blankly). What ? 

ivATE {yjoho can he serene because it is all over). How you 
beamed at me when I sat at the head of your fat dinners in my 
fat jewellery, surrounded by our fat friend;?. 

SIR HARRY {aggrieved). They weren’t so fat. 

KATE {a side issue). All except those who were so thin. 
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Have you ever noticed, Harry, that many jewels make women 
either incredibly fat or incredibly thin ? 

SIR HARRY [shouting), i have not, [Is it worth while to 
argue with her any longer ?) We had all the most interesting 
so<;iety of the day. It wasn’t only business men. • There were 
politicians, painters, writers 

KATE. Only the glorious, dazzling successes. Oh, the fat 
talk while we ate too much — ^about who had made a hit and who 
was slipping back, and what the noo house cost and the noo 
motor and the gold soup-plates, and who was to be the noo knight. 

SIR HARRY {yx)ho it will be observed is unanswerable from first 
to last). Was anybody getting on better than me, and con- 
sequently you ? 

KATE. Consequently ♦ me ! Oh, Harry, you and your 
sublime religion. 

SIR HARRY [honest heart). My religion .f* I never was one 
to talk about religion, but 

KATE. Pooh, Harry, you don’t even know what your 
religion was and is and will be till the dj\y of your expensive 
funeral. [And here is the lesson that life has taught her,) One’s 
religion is whatever he is most interested in, and yours is 
Success, 

SIR HARRY [quoting from his morning paper). Ambition — it 

is the last infirmity of noble minds. 

KATE. Noble minds ! 

SIR HARRY [at last grasping what she is talking about). You 
are not/>aying that you left me because of my success ? 

KATE. Yes, that was it. [And nozv she stands revealed to 
him,) I couldn’t endure it. If a failure had come now and 
then — ^but your success was suffocating me. [She is rigid zvith 
emotion,) The passionate craving I had to be done with it, 
to find myself among people who had not got on. 

SIR HARRY [yvith proper spirit). There are plenty of them. 

KATE. 'Fhere were none in our set. When they began 
to go down-hill they rolled out of our sight. 

SIR HARRY [clinching it), I tell you 1 am worth a quarter 
of a million. 

KATE [unabashed), 'I'hat is what you are worth to yourselt. 
I ’ll tell you what you are worth to me : exactly twelve pounds. 
•For I made up my mind that I could launch myself on the world 
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alone if I first proved my mettle by earning twelve pounds ; 
and as soon as I had earned it I left you. 

SIR HARRY (in the scales). Twelve pounds ! 

KATE. That is your value to a woman. If she can’t make 
it she has to stick to you. « 

SIR HARRY {remembering perhaps a rectory garden). You 
valued me at more than that when you married me. 

KAT% (seeing it also). Ah, I didn’t know you then. If only 
you had been a man, Harry. 

SIR HARRY. A man ? What do you mean by a man ? 

•KATE (leaving the garden). Haven’t you heard of them ? 
They are something fine ; and every woman is loath to admit 
to herself that her husband is not one. When she marries, 
even though she has been a very trivial person, there is in her 
some vague stirring toward a worthy life, as well as a fear of 
her capacity for evil. She kr.ows her chance lies in him. If 
there is something good in him, what is good in her finds it 
and they join forces against the baser parts. So* I didn’t give 
you up *willingly, Harry. 1 invented all sorts of theories to 
explairf you. Your hardness — I said it was a fine want of 
mawkishness. Your coarseness — i-I said it goes with strength. 
Your contempt for the weak — I called it virility. Your want 
of ideals •was clear-sightedness. Your ignoble views of women 
—I tried to think them funny. Oh, I clung to you to save 
m)?self. But I had to let go ; you had only the one quality, 
Harry, success ; you had it so strong that it swallowed all the 
others. , 

SIR HARRY (not to be diverted from the main issue). How 
did you earn that twelve pounds ? 

KATE. It took me nearly six months ; but I earned it 
fairly. (She presses her hand cm the typewriter as lovingly tis 
many a woman has pressed a rose.) I learned this. I hired it 
and taught myself. I got some work through a friend, and 
with tny first twelve pounds I paid for my machine. Then I 
considered that I was free to go, and I went. 

SIR HARRY. All this going on in my house while you were 
J'ving in the lap of luxury ! (She nods.) By God, you were 
determined. , 

KATE (briefly). By God, I was. 

SIR HARRY (staring). How you must have hated me. 
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KATE [smling at the childish word). Not a bit — after I saw 
that there was a way out. From that hour you amused me, 
Harry ; I was even sorry for you, for I saw that you couldn’t 
help yourself. Success is just a fatal gift. 

VSiR HARRY. Oh, thank you. 

KATE {thinldng, dear friends in front, ^ of you and me perhaps). 
Y es, and some of your most successful friends knew it. One or 
two of them used to look very sad at times, as if they thought 
they might have come to something if they hadn’t got on. 

SIR HARRY (who has a horror of sacrilege). 'Fhe battered 
crew you live among now — what are they but folk- who have 
tried to succeed and failed ? 

KAi'E. 'I'hat ’s it ; they try, but they fail. 

.SIR HARRY. And always will foil. 

KATE. Always. Poor souls — I say of tliem. Poor soul — 
they say of me. It keeps us nwman. 'I'hat is why I never 
tire of them. 

SIR HA'BiBiY^{comprehensively). Bah ! Kate, 1 tell you I ’ll 
be worth half a million yet. 

KATE. I ’m sure ydu will. You ’re getting stout, Harry. 

SIR HARRY. No, I ’ill llOt. 

KATE. What was the tiamc of that fat old fellow who used 
to fall a.slecp at our dinner-parties ? 

SIR HARRY. If you mean Sir William Crackley 

KATE. 'Fhat was the man. Sir William was to me a perfect 
picture of the grand success, i'le had got on so well that he 
was very, very stout, and when he sat on a chair it was thus {her 
hands meeting in front of her) — as if he were holding his success 
together. That is what you are working for, Harry. You 
will have that and the half million about the same time. 

.SIR HARRY (who has surely been very patient). Will you 
please to leave my house. 

KATE {putting on her gloves, soiled things). But don’t let us 
part in anger. How do you think I am looking, Harry, 
compared to the dull, inert thing that used to roll round in your 
padded carriages ? 

SIR HARRY (in masterly fashion). I forget what you wece^ 
like. I ’m very sure you never could have held a candle to 
the present Lady Sims. 

KATE. That is a picture of her, is it not ? 
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SIR HARRY {seizing his chance again). In her wedding-gown. 
Painted by an R.A. 

KATE {wickedly). A knight ? 

SIR HARRY (deceived). Yes. 

KATE {who likes LADY SIMS : a piece of presumption on her 
part). It is a very pretty face. 

SIR HARRY {with the pride of possession). Acknowledged to 
be a beauty everjrwhere. 

KATE. There is a merry look in the eyes, and character in 
the chin. 

..SIR HARRY {like an auctioneer). Noted for her wit. 

KATE. All her life before her when that was painted. It 
is a spirituelle face too. {Suddenly she turns on him with anger^ 
for the first and only time in the play.) ' Oh, Harry, you brute ! 

SIR HABRY {staggered). Eh ? What ? 

KATE. That dear creature capable of becoming a noble 
wife and motlier — she is the spiritless woman of no account 
that I saw here a few minutes ago. I forgive you for myself, 
for I escaped, but thet poor lost soul, oh, Harry, Harry ! 

SIR HARRY {waving her to the door). I ’ll thank you 

If ever there was a woman proud of her husband and happy in 
her married life, that woman is Lady Sims. 

KATE*. I wonder. 

’ SIR HARRY. Then you needn’t wonder. 

KATE {slowly). If I was a husband — it is my advice to all 
of them — I would often waten my wife quietly to see whether 
the twelve-pound look was not coming into her eyes. Two 
boys, did you say, and both like you ? 

SIR HARRY. What is that to you ? 

KATE {with glistening eyes). I vras only thinking that some- 
where there are two little girls who, when they grow up — the 
dear, pretty girls who are all meant for the men that don’t get 
on ! Well, good-bye. Sir Harry. 

SIR* HARRY {showing a little human weakness, it is to be feared). 
Say first that you ’re sorry. 

'KATE. For what ? 

y SIR HARRY. That you left me. Say you regret it bitterly. 
You know you do. {She smiles and shades her head. He is 
pettish. He makes a terrible announcement.) You have spoilt 
the day for me. 
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KATE [to^hearten him). I am sorry for that ; but it is only 
a pin-prick, Harry. J suppose it is a little jarring in the 
moment of your triumph to find that there is — one old friend 
— who docs not think you a success ; but you will soon forget 
it * Who cares what a typist thinks ? 

SIR HARRY [heartened). Nobody. A typist at eighteen 
shillings a week ! 

KATE [proudly). Not a bit of it, Harry. I double that. 

SIR HARRY [neatly). Magnificent ! 

[There is a timid knock at the door.) 

LADY SIMS. May I come in ? 

SIR HARRY [rather appealingly). It is Lady Sims. 

^KATE. I won’t tell. She is afraid to come into her hus- 
band’s room without knocking ! 

SIR HARRY. She is not. [Uxoriously) Come in, dearest. 
[Dearest enters carrying the sxvcrd. She might have had the 
sense not to bring it in while this annoying person is here.) 

LADY siMS^ [thinking she has brought her ivelcome with her). 
Harry, the sword has come. .i 

SIR HARRY [%vho wiH dote on it presently). Oh, all right. 

LADY SIMS. But I thought you were so eager to practise 
with it. 

[The person smiles at this. He zvishes he had not looked 
to see if she was smiling.) 

SIR HARRY [sharply). Put it down. 

(lady SIMS flushes a little hs she lays the szvord aside.) 

KATE [yx)ith her confounded courtesy). It is a beautiful sword, 
if I may say so. 

LADY SIMS [helped). Y es. 

[The person thmks she can put him in the zvrong, docs she ^ 
He 7/ show her.) 

SIR HARRY [with one eye on kate). Emmy, the one thing 
your neck needs is more jewels. 

LADY SIMS [faltering). More ! 

SIR HARRY. Some ropes of pearls. I ’ll sec to it. It ’s a 
bagatelle to me. (kate conceals her chagrin^ so she had hettef' bi 
shown the door. He rings.) I won’t detain you 
longer, miss. ^ 

KATE. Thank you. 

LADY SIMS. Going already ? You have been very quick. 
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SIR HARRY. The person doesn’t suit, h^mmy. 

LADY SIMS. I ’m sorry. 

KATE. So am I, madam, but it can’t be helped. Good-bye, 
your ladyship— good-bye. Sir Harry. (There is a suspicion of 
an impertinent curtsey^ and she is escorted off the premises 
TOMBES. The air of the room is purified by her going, sir harry 
notices it at once.) 

lady SIMS (whose tendency is to say the wrong thing). She 
seemed such a capable woman. 

SIR harry (on his hearth). I don’t like her style at all. 

^ady SIMS (meekly). Of course you know best. (This is the 
right kind of woman.) 

SIR harry (rather anxious for corroboration). Lord, liow 
she winced when I said I was to give you those ropes of pearls. 

r,ADY s^^s. Did she ? T didn’t notice. I suppose so. 

SIR HARRY (frowning), Sijpposc ? Surely 1 know enougfi 
about women to know that. 

LADY SIMS. Yes, oh yes. , 

SIR HARRY. (O44 confident a man should ask this.) 

Emm3tj I know you well, don’t I ? I can read you like a book, 
ch? 

LADY SIMS (nervously). Yes, Harry. 

SIR HARRY (jovially y but with an inquiring eye). Wliat a 
different existence yours is from that poor lonely wretch’s. 

LADY SIMS. Yes, but she has a very contented face. 

SIR HARRY (yjoith a stamp of his foot). All put on. What ? 

LADY SIMS (timidly), I didn’t say anything. 

SIR HARRY (snapping). One would think you envied her. 

LADY SIMS. Envied ? Oh no — ^but I thought she looked 
so alive. It was while she was working the machine. 

SIR HARRY. Alive ! That ’s no life. It is you that j\re 
alive. (Curtly) I ’m busy, Emmy. (He sits at his writing-table.) 

LADY SIMS (dutifully), I ’m sorry ; I ’ll go, Harry. (In- 
consequentially) Are they very expensive ? 

SIR HARRY. What ? 

^LADY SIMS. Those machines ? 

(When she has gone the possible meaning of her question 
startles him. The curtain hides him f^om uSy hut we may be 
sure that he will soon be bland again. W e have a comfortable 
feelingyyou and /, that there is nothing ofwKiscsci sims in us.f 
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Anv room nowadays, must be the scene, for any father and any 
son are the dramatis persona. We could pick them up in 
Mayfair, in Tooting, on the Veldt, in rectories or in grocers’ 
back parlours, dump them d&wn on our toy stage and tell them 
to begin. It is a great gathering to choose from, but our needs 
arp small. Let the company shake hands, and all go away 
but two. Ill other woi'ds, it is war-time. 

'rhe two who have remained (it is discovered wi inquiry) 
arc Mr. Torrance and his boy ? so let us make use of them, 
'ron ance did not linger in order to be chosen, he was anxious, 
like all of thwn, to be off ; but we recognised him, and sternly 
’signed to him t(^ stay. Not that we knew him personally, but 
the fact is, we remembered him (wc never forget a face) as the 
legal person who reads out, the names of the jury before the 
court opens, and who brushes aside your reasons for wanting to 
be let off. It pleases our humour to tell Mr. 'I'orrance that 
we cannot let him off. 

He does not look so formidable as when last we saw him, 
and this is perhaps owing to our no longer being hunched with 
others on those unfeeling benches. It is not because he is 
without a wig, for we saw him, on the occasion to which we 
are so guardedly referring, both in a wig and out of it j he passed 
behind a screen without it, and immediately (as quickly as we 
write) popped out in it, giving it a finishing touch rather like 
the butler’s wriggle to his coat as he goes to the door. There 
are the two kinds of learned brothers, those who use the screen, 
and those who (so far as the jury knows) sleep in their*wigs. 
The latter are the swells, and include the judges ; whom, 
however, we who write have seen in public thoroughfares 
without their wigs, a horrible sight that has doubtless kJ. 
many an onlooker to crime. 

Mr. Torrance, then, is no great luminary ; indeed, when 
"We accompany him to his house, as we must, in order to set 
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our scene properly, wc find that it is quite a suburban affair, 
only one servant kept, and her niece engaged twice a week to 
crawl about the floors. There is no fire in the drawing-room, 
so the family remain on after dinner in tlie dining-room, which 
rather gives them away. '^Dien' is really no one in the room 
but Roger. Tliat is the truth of it, though to the unseeing eye 
all the family are there except Roger. They consist of Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Torrance. Mr. I'orrance is enjoying his 
evening paper and a cigar, and every line of him is insisting 
stubbornly that nothing unusual is happening in the house. In 
the home circle (and now thav we think of it, even in 
court) he has the reputation of being a somewhat sarcastic 
gentleman ; he must be dogged, too, otherwise he would 
have ceased long ago to be sarcastic to his wife, on whom 
wit falls hke pellets on sandbags ; all the dents they make 
are dimples. 

Mrs. Torrance is at present exquisitely employed ; she is 
listening to Roger’s step overhead. You know what a delight- 
ful step* the boy has And what is more remarkable is that 
Emma is listening to it too, Emma who is seventeen, and who 
has been trying to keep Roger in his place ever since he first 
compelled her to bowl to him. Things have come to a pass 
when a sister s(3 openly admits that she is only number two in 
the house. 

Remarks well worthy of beijig recorded fall from these two 
ladies as they gaze upward. " ‘ I think — didn’t 1, Emma ? ’ 
is the mother’s contribution, while it is Emma who rephes in a 
whisper, ‘ No, not yet ! ’ 

Ml. ^ronance calmly reads, or seems to lead, for it is not 
possibk that there can be anything in the papei as good as this. 
Indeed he o('casionally casts a humorous glam c at his women- 
folk. Perhaps he is trying to steady them. Let us liope he 
has some such good reason for breaking in from time to time 
on thtir entrancing occupation. 

*iviR. 'irmRANCE. Listen to this, dear. It is very important. 
'*"hc paper says, upon apparently good authority, that love 
laughs at locksmiths. 

[His wife miswers without lowering her eyes,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. Did you Speak, John ? I am listening. 
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MR. TORRANCE. Ycs, I WES telling you that the Hidden 
Hand has at last been discovered in a tub in Russell Square. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I hear, John. How thoughtful ! 

MR. TORRANCE. And SO they must have been made of 
margarine, my love. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I shouldn’t woiid^T, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Hcnce the name Petrograd. 

MRS. 'I'ORRANCE. Oh, was that the reason ? 

MR. TORRANCE. You will bc pleased If) hear, B'dien, that 
the honourable gentleman then resumed his seat. 

MRS. TORRANCE. 'Fhat v\fas nice of him. 

MR. TORRANCE. As I {good-fwturedly) now resume mine, 
haying made my usual impression. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Y es*, John. 

(emma slips upstairs to peep through a keyhole^ and it strikes 
her ynother that joun has-been saying something. They 
are on too good teryns to ynake an apology necessary.) 

MRS. TORRANCE {blandly). John, I haven’t heard a word 
^ou said. 

MR. TORRANCE. I ’ill surc you liavfui’t, woman. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I caii’t Jiclp being like this, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Go Oil being like yourself, dear. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Am I fooHsll ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Um. 

MRS. TORRANf^'E. Oh, but, JoliTi, liow Call you be so calm — 
with him up there ? 

MR. f/oRRANCE. He luis bceii up there a good deal, you 
know, since we presented him to an astounded world nineteen 
years ago. 

MRS. TORRANCE. But lie — he is not going to be up there 
iTUich long(*r, John. {She sits on the arm of his chaiy\ so openly 
to wheedle him that it is not worth his while to smile. Her voice 
/f tremulous ; she is a woman tvho can conceal yiothing.) You 
will be nice to him — to-night — won’t you, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE {a little pained). Do I just begin to-night, 
Ellen ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oil iio, iio ; but I think he is rather— 
shy of you at times. 

MR. TORRANCE {wryly). That is because he is my son, 
Ellen. 
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MRS. TORRANCE. Ycs — it ’s Strange ; but — yes. 

MR. TORRANCE [wtth a twifikle that is not all humorous). Did 
it ever strike you, Ellen, that I am a'bit — shy of him ? 

[She is indeed surprised,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. Of Rogic ! 

MR. TORRANCE. I suppose it IS bccausc I am his father. 

[She presumes that this is his sarcasm again ^ and lets it 
pass at that. It reminds her of what she wants to say,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. You are so sarcastic [she has fiever quite 
got the meaning of this word) to Rogie at times. Boys don’t like 
that, John. ’ 

MR. TORRANCE. Is that SO, Ellen ^ 

MRS. TORRANCE. Of course I doii’t mind your being 
sarcastic to me 

MR. TOR,RANC£. Mucli good [groaning) my being sarcastic 
to you ! Y oil are so seldom arvarc of it. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I am iiot asking you to be a mother to 
him, John. 

MR. t6rrance. Thank you, my dear. 

{^She does not hiow that he is sarcastic again,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. I quite understand that a man can’t think 
all the time about his son as a mother does. 

MR. TORRANCE. Can’t he, Ellen ? What makes you so 
sure of that ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. I mean that a boy naturally goes to his 
mother with his troubles rathci’ than to his father. Rogie tells 
me everything. 

MR. TORRANCE [venturing), I dare say he might tell me 
things he wouldn’t tell you. 

[She smiles at this. It is very probably sarcasm,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. I waiit you to Sc scHous just now. Why 
not show more warmth to him, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE [with an unspoken sigh). It would terrify 
him, Ellen. Two men show warmth to each other ? Shame, 
woman ! 

MRS. TORRANCE. T^'wo meii ! {indignantly), John, he is 
jonly nineteen. 

MR. TORRANCE [patting her hand). That ’s all. Ellen, it 
is the great age to be to-day, nineteen. 

(emma darts in,) 
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EMMA. Mother, he has unlocked the door ! He is taking 
a last look at himself in the mirror before coming down ! 

[Having made the great announcement^ she is off again.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. You won’t bc sarcastic, John 

MR. TORRANCE. I give you my word — if you promise not 
to break down. 

MRS. TORRANCE [rashly). I promise. [She hurries to the 
door and hack again.) John, I *11 contrive to leave you and him 
alone together for a little. 

(mr. TORRANCE is as alarmed as if the judge had looked 
over the bench and asked him to step up.) 

MR. TORRANCE. For God’s sake, woman, don’t do that. 
Father and son ! He ’ll bolt ; or if he doesn’t, I will. 

(emma TORRANCE throws Open the door grandly^ and we 
learn what all the to-do is about.) 

EMMA. Allow me to introduce 2nd Lieutenant Torrance 
of the Royal Sussex. Father — your son ; 2nd Lieutenant 
Torrance — your father. Mother — your little Rogie. 

(ROGER, in uniform^ walks in, strut g up for the occasion. 
Or the uniform comes forward with roger inside zt. He 
has been a very ordinary nice boy up to nozv, dtdl at his 
‘ books ’ ; by an effort mr. torrance had sent him to an 
obscure boarding-school, hut at sixteen it was evidert that an 
office was the proper place for Roger. Before the war 
broke out he was treasurer of the local lawn tennis club, and 
his golf handicap was seven ; he carried his little bag daily 
to and from the city, and his highest relaxation was giggling 
with girls or about them. Socially he had fallen from the 
standards of the home ; even now that he is in his uniform 
the hasty might say something clever about ‘ temporary 
gentleman.’* But there are great ideas buzzing in Roger’s 
head, which would never have been there save for the war. 
At present he is chiefly conscious of his clothes. His mother 
embraces him with cries of rapture, while mr. torrance 
surveys him quizzically over the paper ; and emma, rushing 
to the piano, which is of such an old-fashioned kind thdt it 
can also he used as a sideboard, plays * See the Conqueri. g 
Hero Comes.’*) 

ROGER (/;/ an agony). Mater, do stop that chit making an 
ass of me. 
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[He must he excused for his ‘ mater,^ That zvas the sort 
of school ; and his mother is rather proud of the phrase^ 
though it sometimes makes his father zvince,) 

MRS. TORRANCE. Kmnia, please, don’t. But I ’m sure you 
deserve the words, my darling. Doesn’t he, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE (missing his chance). Hardly yet, you knovv^. 
Can’t be exactly a conquering hero the first niglit you put them 
on, can you, Roger ? 

ROGER fhotly). Did I say I was ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh, John ! Do turn round, Rogie. I 
never did — never did ! * 

EMMA. Isn’t he a pet ! 

ROGER. Shut up, Emma. , 

MRS. I'ORRANCE {challengwg the zv&rld), Thcmgh 1 say it 
who shoulcki’t — -and, yet, why shouldn’t I 

MR. 'roRRANCE. 1 11 any case you will — so go ahead, ‘ mater.’ 

MRS. TORRANCE. I Iciiew he would look splendid ; but I — 
of course I couldn’t know that he would look quite so splendid 
as this. '■ I 

ROG^k. I know I look a bally ass. Tt'hat is why I was such 
a time in coming down. 

MR. TORRANCE. We thought wc heard you upstairs strutting 
about. 

Mrs. TORRANCE. John ! Don’t mind him, Rogie. 

ROGER {haughtily), I don’t. 

MR. TORRANCE. Oil ! ’ 

ROGER. But I wasn’t strutting. i 

MRS. TORRANCE. ^Eliat dreadful sword ! No, I would 
prefer you not to draw it, dear — not till necessity makes you. 

MR. TORRANCE. Coiiie, coiiic, Elleii ; that ’s rather hard 
lines on the boy. If he isn’t to draw it here, where is Ik^ to 
draw it ? 

EMMA {with pride). At the Front, father. 

MR.* Torrance. I thought they left them at home now- 
adays, Roger ? 

rV)ger. Yes, mater ; you sec, they are a bit in the way. 

MRS. TORRANCE {fooUshly), Not when you have got used 
to them. 

MR. TORRANCE. T^'liat isii’t what Roger means. 

{His son glares,) 
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EMMA (tihho, though she has not formerly thought much oj roger, 
is now proud to trot by his side and will henceforth count the salutes), 

I know what he means. 1 f you carry a sword the snipers know 

you are an officer, and they try to pick you off. 

#MRs. TORRANCE. It ’s iio wondcr they are called Eluns. 
hancy a British sniper doing that ! J^.oger, you will be very 
careful, won’t you, in the trenches ? 

ROGER. Honour bright, mater. 

MRS. I'ORRANCE. Abovc all, don’t look up. 

MR. 'j'ORRANCE. 'fhc trcnclics ought to be so deep that they 
can’t look up. 

MRS. TORRANCE. What a good idea, John ! 

^ROGER. He ’s making game of you, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE (imrttffted). Is he, my own ^ — very likely. 
Now about the question of provisions 

ROGER. Oh, lummy, you talk as if I was going off to-night ! 
I mayn’t go^for months and months. 

MRS. TORRtiVNCE. I kiiow — ^iiiid, of coursc, there is chance 
that you may npt be needed at all. 

RO(iER {poor hoy'^ None of that, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Tlicr^' is something 1 want to ask you, 
John — How long do you thitik the war is likely to last ? {Her 
JOHN resumes his paper.) Rogic, 1 know you will* laugh at 
file, but there arc some things that 1 could not help getting 
for you. 

ROGER. You know, you have knitted enough things already 
to fit i#p my whole platoon. 

MRS. TORRANCE {proud almost to tears), ilis platoon ! 

EMMA. .Have you noticed how line all the words in -oon 
are ? Platoon ! Dragoon ! 

• MR. TORRANCE. SpittOOn. 

EMMA. Colonel is good, but rather papaish ; Major is nosey; 
Admiral of tlx; Fleet is scrumptious, but Marcchal dc France 
— that is the best of all. 

MRS, TORRANCE. I think tlicrc is no word so nice as 2nd 
Lieutenant. {Gulping) Lot of little boys. 

ROGER. Mater ! 

MRS. TORRANCE. ■ I mcaii, just tliiiik of their cold feet. {She 
produces many parcels and displays their strange contents.) 'Fhesc 
arc for nutting inside your socks. Those are for outside your 

2 A 2 
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socks. I am told that it is also advisable to have straw in 
your boots. 

MR. TORRANCE. Have you got him some straw ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. I thought, J<jhn, he could get it there. 
But if you think . 

ROGER. He ’s makiryr fun of yo\i again, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I shouldn’t wonder. Here are some 
overalls. One is leather and one fur, and this ojie is waterproof. 
The worst of it is that they are from different shops, and each 
says that the others keep the damp in, or draw the feet. They 
have such 6dd names, too. Thele are new names for every- 
thing nowadays. Vests are called cuirasses. Are you laughing 
at me, Rogie ? , 

MR. TORRANCE {sharply). If he is baughing, he ought to be 
ashamed of-himself.. 

ROGER (barking). Who was laughing ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. John ! 

(emma cuffs her father playfully.) 

MR. TORRANCE. All very well, Emma, bqt it ’s past youi 
bedtim^. ' , 

EMMA (indignantly). You can’t expect me to sleep on a 
night like this. 

MR. TORRANCE. Y ou Can try. 

Mrs. TORRANCE. 2nd Lieutenant ! 2nd Lieutenant ! 

MR. TORRANCE (alarmed). Ellen, don’t break down. You 
promised. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I am not going to break down but — 

but there is a photograph of Rogie when he was very small 

MR. TORRANCE. Go to bed ! 

MRS. TORRANCE. I happen — to have it in my pocket 

ROGER. Don’t bring it out, mater. •> 

MRS. TORRANCE. If I break down, John, it won’t be owing 
to the picture itself so much as because of what is written on 
the baCk. 

(She produces it dolefully.) 

Mr. TORRANCE. Then don’t look at the back. 

•' (lie takes it from her.) 

MRS. TORRANCE (not Very hopeful of herself). But I know 
what is written on the back, ‘ Roger John Torrance, aged two 
years four months, and thirty-three pounds.’ 
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MR, TOR*RANCE. Correct. (She weeps softly,) There, 
there, woman. {He signs imploringly to emma.) 

EMMA {kissing him). I ’m going to by-by. ’Night, mammy. 
’Night, Rog. {She is about to offer him her cheeky then salutes 
inftead^ and rushes off^ with Roger in pursuit.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. T shall Icavc you ibgether, John. 

MR. TORRANCE {half liking ity hut nervous). Do you think 
it ’s wise ? {IVith a groan) You know what I am. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Do bc iiice to him, dear. (roger’s 
return finds her very artful ijideed.) I wonder where I |)ut 
my glasses ? 

ROGER. I ’ll look for them. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Noj 1 rciTicmbcr now. 'I'hry arc up- 
stairs in such a funny place that I must go myself. Do you 
remember, Rogie, that I hoped thc^ would reject you on account 
of your eyes ? 

ROGER. I ‘suppose you couldn’t help it. 

MRS. TORRANCE {learning on her husband). Did you believe 
I really meant it,* John i 

MR. TORRANCE {cJtrious). Didy^«, Roger ? 

ROGER. Of course. Didn’t you, father ? 

MR. TORRANCE. No ! 1 kiiew the old lady better. 

{He takes her hand.) 

MRS. TORRANCE {sweetlv). 1 shouldn’t have liked it, Rogie 
dear. I ’ll tell you something# You know your brother 
Harry djed when he was seven. To you, I suppose, it is as if 
he had never been. You were barely five. 

ROGER. I don’t remember him, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. No — iio. But I do, Rogic. He would 
be twenty-one now j but though you and Emma grew up I 
have always gone on seeing him as just seven. Always till the 
war broke out. And now I see him a man of twenty-one, 
dressed in khaki, fighting for his country, same as yoy. 1 
wouldn’t have had one of you stay at home, though I had had 
a dozen. That is, if it is the noble war they all say it is. I jm 
not clever, Rogie, I have to take it on trust. Surely the^ 
wouldn’t deceive mothers. I ’ll get my glasses. 

{She goes away^ leaving the father and son somewhat moved. 

It is MR. TORRANCE who spcaks firsty gruffly.) 

MR. T,ORRANCE. Like to cliaiige your nuither, Roger ? 
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ROGER {grujfly), Whiit Ao you think ? 

(Theu silence fulls. These two arc very conscious of being 
together y without so much as the tick of a clock to help them. 
The father clings to his cigat\ sticks his knife into it, studies 
the leaf, tries crossing his legs another way. The *^on 
examines the pictures on the walls as if he had never seen 
them before, and is all the time edging toward the door. 
MR. TORRANCE wets his Ttps ; it must he now or never.) 
MR. TORRANCE. Not going, Roger ? 

ROGER [counting the chairs). Yes, T thought 

”mr. TORRANCE. Won’t you — sit down and — liavc a chat r 
ROGER {bowled over). A what ? You and me ! 

MR. TORRANCE. Wily iiot ? {rather truculently). 

ROGER. Oh — oh, all right {sitting uncomfortahh). 

{The cigar gets several trior e stabs.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I suppok' you catch an early train to- 
morrow ? 

ROGijR. The 5.20. I have flag-signalling at half-past six^ 
MRj^ TORRANCE. "'Plicw ! Hours before h shall be up. 
ROGER. I suppose SO. • 

MR. TORRANCE. Well, you nc?edn’t dwell on it, Roger. 
ROGER {indignantly). I didn’t. {lie starts up.) Good- 
night, father. 

MR. TORRANCE. Good-niglit. Daiiiii. Coiiic back. My 
fault. Didn’t I say I wantc 4 to have a chat with you ? 

ROf,ER. I thought we had had it. 

MR. TORRANCE {gloomUy). No such luck. * 

{There is another pause. A frightened ember in the fire 
makes an appeal to some one to say something, mr. tor- 
range rises. It is nozv he tvho is casting eyes at the door. 
He sits again, ashamed of himself.) * 

MR. I'ORRANCE {pleasantly). I like your uniform, Roger. 
RoCiER {yt)riggling). Haven’t you made funof me enough r 
MR. TORRANCE {sharply). 1 ’ni not making fun of you. 
Don’t you sec I ’in trying to tell you that I ’m proud of you i 
(ROGER is at last aware of it, with dread.) 

ROGER. Good lord, father, arc not going to begin now 
{The father restrains himself ) ' ' 

MR. TORRANCE. Do you remember, Roger, my saying thjp 
I didn’t want yoi| to smoke till you were twenty ? 
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ROGER. ^Oh, it ’s that, is it ? [Shutting his mouth tight) 

I never promised. 

MR. TORRANCE [ulmost with a shout). It ’s not that. 

( Kindly) Have a cigar, my boy ? 

•ROGER. Me ? 

[A rather shaky hand passes hipi a cigar-case, roger 
selects from it and lights up nervously. He is now prepared 
for the worst,) 

MR. TORRANCE, Havc you cvci* wondered, Roger, what sort 
of a fellow I am ? 

ROGER [guardedly), OfteA. 

(mr. TORRANCE casts all scfjse of decency to the winds ; such 
is one of the effects of war.) 

MR. 'I’ORRANC'E. 1 luiVc often wondered what sort of fellow 
you are, Roger. We luwe both been at^ it on tJie sly. I. 
suppose that is what makes a fattier and son so uncomfortable 
in each other’s presence. 

(ROGER* is not yet prepared to meet him half-wav., hut he 
casts a Jiy*] 

ROGER. r)o yow feel the creeps wh(*n you are left alone 
with me ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Mortally. My first instinct is to slip 
aWay. 

ROGER ['with deep feeling). So is mine. 

MR, a'ORRANCE, Y ou don’t say so ! [with such surprise that 
the father undoubtedly goes up a step in the son's esthnation). I 
always fteem to know what you are thinking, Roger. 

ROGER. Do you ? Same here. 

MR. 'i'ORR^\NCE. As a coiisequeiice it is better, it is right, it 
is only decent that you and I should be very chary of contidences 
wkh each other. 

ROGER [relieved). I ’m dashed glad you see it in that way. 

MR. TORRAtK:E. Oh, (|uite. And yet, Roger, if you had 
to answer tins question on oath, ^ Whom do you think ybu are 
most like in this world .? ’ — I don’t mean superficially, but deep 
down in your vitals — what would you say ? Your motfier, 
your uncle, one of youi ti lends on the golt links ? 

ROGER. No. 

MR. TORRANCE. WllO ? 

ROGER [darkly). You. 
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MR. TORRANCE. Just how I feel. 

{There is such true sympathy in the manly avowal that 

KOCJER cannot but be brought closer to his father,) 

ROGER. It ’s pretty ghastly, father. 

MR. TORRANCE. It IS. I don’t know for which it, is 
worse. 

{They cofisider each other without bitterness.) 

MR. TORRANCE. You are a bit of a wag at times, Roger. 

ROGER. You soon shut me up. 

MR. TORRANCE. I liavc heard that you sparkle more freely 
in, my abscmce. # 

ROGER. I'hey say the same about you. 

MR. TORRANCE. Aiid HOW that you menticui it, I believe it 
is true ; and yet, isn’t it a bigger satisfaction to you to catch*me 
relishing your jokes than any other person ? 

ROGER {his eyes opening wid^)\ How did you know that ? 

MR. roRRANCE. Bec.iuse I am so bucked if I see you relish- 
ing mine. 

ROGEk. jire yoi^? {His hold on the certain things in life h 
slipping,) You don’t show it. ** 

MR. TORRANCE. That is becausc of our awkward relationship. 

ROGER {lapsing into gloo?fi). We have got to go through 
with it. , 

• MR. TORRANCE {kicking the coals), ^'here ’s no way out. , 

ROGER. No. 

MR. TORRANCE. We hav^, as it were, signed a compact, 
Roger, never to let on that we care for each other. A^gentle- 
men we must stick to it. 

ROGER. Yes. What arc you getting at, father ? 

MR. TORRANCE. '^Fhere is a war on, Roger. 

ROGER. 'I'hat needn’t make any difference. 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, it does. My boy, be ready ; .1 hate 
to hit you without warning. I ’m going to cast a grenade into 
the middle of you. It ’s this, I ’m fond of you, my boy. 

ROGER {squirmmg). Father, if any one were to hear you ! 

UK. TORRANCE. They won’t. ^I'he door is shut, Amy is 
gone to bed, and all is quiet in our street. Won’t you — won’t 
you say something civil to me in return, l^oger ? 

(ROGER looks at him and atvay from him.) 

ROGER. 1 sometimes — bragged about you at school. 
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MR. TORRANCE {absuvdly pleased). Did you ? What sort 
of things, Roger ? 

ROGER. I — I forget. 

MR. TORRANCE. Come on, Roger. 

ROGER. Is this fair, father ? 

MR. TORRANCE. No, I supposc ijt isii’t. (He attacks the 
coals again,) You and your mother have lots of confidences, 
haven’t you ? 

ROGER. I tell her a good deal. Somehow 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, somehow one can. (With the arU 
fulness that comes of years) l*’m glad you tell her everything. 

ROGER (looking down his cigar). Not everything, father. 
There are things — about oneself 

MR. TORRANCE. Aren’t there, Roger ! 

ROGER. Best not to tell hej*. 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes — yes. If there are any ot them you 
would care to tell me instead — just if you want to, mind — ^just 
if you aie in»a hole or anything ? 

ROGER (stijffljf}. No, thanks. 

MR. TORRANCE.^ Any little debts, for instance ? 

ROGER. That ’s all right now. Mtnher 

MR. TORRANCE. She did ? 

ROGER (ready to jump at him). I was willing to speak to you 
about them, but 

MR. 'roRRANCE. She said, ‘ Not worth while bothering father.’ 

ROGER. How did you know ? 

MR.* TORRANCE. Oh, I liavc met your mother before, you 
see. Nothing else ? 

ROGER. • No. 

MR. TORRANCE. Haven’t been an ass about a girl or any- 
thing of that sort ? 

R'boER. Good lord, father ! 

MR. TORRifNCE. I shouldn’t liavc said it. In my young 
days we sometimes It ’s all different now. * 

ROGER. I don’t know. I could tell you things that would 
surprise you. 

MR. TORRANCE. No ! Not about yourself,? 

ROGER. No. At least 

MR. roRRANCE. Just as you like, Roger. 

ROGER. It blew over long ago. 
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MR. TORRANCE. Thcii thcrc ’s iio need ? 

ROGER. No — oh no. It was — you know — the old, 

old story. 

[He eyes his father suspiciously y hut not a ?nuscle in MR. 
'roRRANCE’s countenance is out of place.) • 

MR. TORRANCE. 1 se(;. It hasn’t — left you bitter about the 

sex, Roger, I hope ? 

ROGER. Not now. She — you know what women arc. 

MR. TORRANCE. YcS, yCS. 

ROGER. You needn’t mention it to mother. 

WiR. 'roRRANCE. I woii’t. [tie is elated to share a secret 
with ROGER about which mother is fiot to know.) 'Fhink your 
mother and I are an aged pair, Rc^gcr ? • 

ROGER. I never of course you are not young. 

MR. TORRANCE. ♦How long lijive you known that ? I mean, 
it ’s true — but I didn’t know if till quite lately. 

ROGER. I'hat you ’re old ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Haiig it, Roger, not so bfid as that — 
elderly. This will stagger you ; but assure you that until 
the Other day I jogged along thinking of myvdf as on the whole 
still one of the juveniles, [lie makes a wry face.) I crossed 
the bridge, Roger, without knowing it. 

ROGER.‘ What made you know ? 

MR. TORRANCE. What makcs us know all the new things 
— the war. I ’ll tell you a ^secret. When we realised in 
August of 1914 that myriads of us were to be needed, my first 
thought wasn’t that I had a son, but that I must get fit Inyself. 

ROGER. You ! 

MR. TORRANCE. Fuiiiiy, isn’t it? But, as I itell you, I 
didn’t know I had ceased to be young. I went into Regent’s 
Park and tried to run a mile. 

ROGER. Lummy, you might have killed yourself. 

MR. TORRANCE. 1 nearly did — especially as'^ 1 had put a 
weight® on my shoulders to nqiresent my kit. I kept at it 
for a week, but I knew the game was up. T!'he discovery was 
pretty grim. 

"ROGER. Don’t you bother about that part of it. Y ou are 
doing your share, taking care of mother and* Emma. 

(mr. 'I'ORRANCE emits a laugh of self-contempt.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I am iiot taking care of them. It is you 
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who arc taking care of them. My fri(*nd, you are the head of 
the house now. 

RocjER. Father ! 

MR. TORKANCE. Ycs, wc liavc come back to hard facts, and 
th-^ defender of the house is the head of it. 

ROGER. Me ? Fudge. 

MR. TORRANCE. It ’s truc. 'I'he thing that makes me 
wince most is that some of my contemporaries have managed 
to squeeze back : back into youth, lioger, though I guess they 
were a pretty tight tit in the turnstile. 'I'here is Coxon ; he 
is in khaki now, with his hai# dyed, and when he and I meei at 
the club we know that we belong to different generations. I ’m 
a decent old fellow, but I don’t really count any more, while 
Coxon, lucky dog, is beiifg damned daily on parade. 

ro(;er. I hate your feeling it in that way, father^ 

MR. aoRRANCE. I don’t say lit is a palatable draught, but 
when the war is over we shall all shake down to the new condi- 
tions, No fear of my being sarcastic to you then, Roger. 1 ’ll 
have to be jolly respectful. 

ROGER. Shut uy, father ! 

MR. 'roRRANCE. You ’v^‘ bcguii, you see. Don’t worry, 
Roger. Any rawness 1 might feel in having missed the chance 
of "seeing whether I was a man — like Coxon, confoujid him ! 
-•—is swallowed up in the pride of giving the chance to you. 

I ’m in a shiver about you, but It ’s all true, Roger, what 

your mother said about 2nd Lieutenants. Till the other day 
we werr so little of a military nation that most of us didn’t know 
there were 2nd Lieutenants. And now, in thousands of homes 
we feel thaj there is nothing else. 2nd incutenant ! It is 
like a new word to us — one, 1 dare say, of many that the war 
w^l add to our language. We have taken to it, Roger. If a 
son of mine were to tarnish it 

ROGER {growling), I ’ll try not to. 

MR. TORRANCE. If you did, I should just know tha^* there 
had been something wrong about me. 

ROGER {gruffly)- You ’re all right. 

MR. TORRANCE. If I am, you are. {It is a xvinning f^e 
that MR. TORRANCE \nrns on his son,) I suppose you have been 
asking yourself of late, what if you were to turn out to be 
a funk. ! 
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ROGER. How did you know ? 

MR. TORRANCE. I know bccausc you are me. because 
ever since there was talk of this commission I have been thinking 
and thinking what were you thinking — so as to help you. 

(This itself is a help. Roger’s hand — but he withdraws 
it hurriedly.) 

ROGER (zvistfully). They all seem to be so frightfully brave, 
father. 

MR. TORRANCE. I expect that the best of them had the 
same qualms as you before their first engagement. 

rROGER. * I — I kind of think, father, that I won’t be a funk. 

MR. TORRANCE. I kind of think so too, Roger, (mr. 
TORRANCE himself) Mind you don’t be rash, my b 9 y ; 
and for God’s sake, keep your head d6wn in the trenches. 

(rooer has caught him out. He points a gay finger at his 
anxious father . ) * 

ROGER. You know you laughed at mother for saying that ! 

MR, TORRANCE. Did I ? Youi* mother thinks that I have 
an unfoftunate manwer with you. 

ROG^iiR [magnanhnously). Oh, 1 doi/t know. It ’s just the 
father-and-son complication. ^ 

MR. TORRANCE. 'Fliat is really all it is. But she thinks I 
should show my affection for you more openly. 

' ROGER (wriggling again). I wouldn’t do that. Of couric 
for this once — but in a general way 1 wouldn’t do that. JVe 
know, you and I. ’ 

MR. TORRANCE. As long as wc kiiow, it ’s no oi^e else’s 
affair, is it ? 

RO(iER. 'That ’s the ticket, father. 

(It is to he feared that mr. torrance is now taking 
advantage of his superior slyness.) 

MR. tcjrrance. Still, before your mother — to please ‘her — 
eh ? 

RofeER (faltering). I suppose it would. 

MR. I’ORRANCE. Well, wliat do you say ? 

ROGER. I know she would like it. 
tf.?MR. TORRANCE. Of course you and I know that such 
display is all bunkum — repellent even to our natures. 

‘ ROGER. Lord, yes ! 

■^MR. ' 1 ‘ORRANCE. But to gratify her ? 
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ROGER. , I should be so conscious. 

MR. TORRANCE. So should I. 

ROGER {considering it). *How far Would you go ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Oh, not far. Suppose I called you ‘ Old 
Boogie ’ ? There ’s not much in that. 

ROGER. It all depends on the way one says these things. 

MR. TORRANCE. I should be quite casual. 

ROGER. Hum. What would you like me to call you 

MR. TORRANCE {severely). It isn’t what would / like. But 
I dare say your mother would beam if you called me ‘ dear 
father.’ 

ROGER. I don’t think so. 

MR. TORRANCE. You kiiow quite well that you think so, 
Roger. 

ROGER. It ’s so effeminate. 

MR. roRRANCE. Not if you say it casually. 

ROGER {with something very like a snort). How does one say 
a thing like ^at casually ? 

MR, TORRANCE. Well, foi* iiistaiicc, ypu could wh’^tle while 
you said it — or aiiythihg of that sort. 

ROGER. Hum.^ Of course you — if we were to — be like 
that, you wouldn’t do anything. 

•^MR. TORRANCE. How do you mean ? 

ROGER. You wouldn’t paw me ? 

MR. TORRANCE {zuith sojtie natural indignation). Roger ! you 
forget yourself. {But app<oehtly it is for him to continue.) 
That reminds me of a story I heard the other day of a French 
general. He had asked for volunteers from his airmen for 
some specially dangerous job — ^and they all stepped forward. 
Pretty good that. 'I'hen three were chosen and got their 
orders and saluted, and were starting off when he stopped them. 
‘ Siix:e when,’ he said, ‘ have brave boys departing to the post 
of danger omitted to embrace their father i ’ They did it then. 
Good story ? 

RotjER {lozvering). 'Fhey were French. 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, I Said so. Don’t you think, it >? 
good ? 

ROGER. Why dp you tell it to me ? 

MR. 'roRRANCE. Becausc it ’s a good story. 

ROGER {steryily). You are sure that there is no other reason r 
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(mr. TORRANCE tvies to hra*z.en it out^ hut he looks givlty,) You 
know, flither, that is barred. 

iyust because he knoivs that ^he has been playing it lo%Vy 
MR. TORRA NCE sfiaps angrily,) 

MR. TORRANCE. What is barred ? 

ROGER. You know. 

MR. TORRANCE (shouting), I kiiow that you are a young ass. 

ROGER. Really, father 

MR. TORRANCE. Hold your tongue. 

(ro(;er can shout also.) 

RocjEK. * I must say, father 

MR. TORRANCE. Be quict, I tell you. 

[It is hi the middle of this cotnpetition that the lady who 
dotes on them both chooses to come buck^ still wit hold her 
spectacles.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. ** Oil dear#!' And I had hoped Oh, 

John 1 

(mr. TORRANCE would like to kick himself.) I 
MR. T6RRANCE. fault. 

MRS.fTORRANCE. But whatcvci* is the matter ? 

Rocjer. Nothing, mater. [The war is \dready making him 
quite clever.) Only father wouldii^t do as I told him. 

MR. TORRANCE. Why the dickens should I ? 

• (rocjer is imperturbable ; this will he useful in Finance.) •• 
ROGER. You see, mater, he said I was the head of the 
house. ‘ 

MRS. TORRANCE. ou, Rogic I [She goes to her hu&bayuTs 
side.) What nonsense ! 

ROGER [grinning). Do you like my joke, father ? 

[The father smiles upon him and is at once uproariously 
happy. He digs his boy boldly in the ribs.) 

MR. TORRANCE. Roger, you scoundrel 1 
MRS. TORRANCE. 'Fliat ’s better. 

Rocj/CR [feeling that things have perhaps gone fa?' enough). I 

thiiik 1 ’ll go to my room now. You will come up, mater ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Yes, dear. I shan’t be five minutes, 
JoJm. 

MR. TORRANCE. More like half an hout. 

MRS. TORRANCE [hesitating). Xhere is nothing wrong, is 
there ? I thought I noticed a — a 
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MR. TOR*RANCE. A Certain liveliness, my dear. No, we 
were only having a good ta)k. 

MRS. TORRANCE. What about, John ? 

ROGER (hurriedly). About the war. 

*MR. TORRANCE. About tactics and strategy, wasn’t it, 
Roger ? 

ROGER. Yes. 

MR. TORRANCE. Hie fiict IS, EII1.11, x liave been helping 
Roger to take his first trench. (It^ith a hig breath) And we 
took it too, together, didn’t we, Roger ? 

ROCiER (valiantly), Y ou \)et. 

MR. TORRANCE (siglihig). Though I suppose it is one of 
tltose trenches that the enemy retake during the night. 

ROGER. Oh, I — I don’t know, father. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Whatcvcf are you tv.io talking about ? 

MR. TORRANCE (in high feather^ patting her^ hut unable to 
resist a slight boast). It is very private. IFe don’t tell you 
everything^ )fou know, Ellen. 

(She heamSi thoygh she does not understand.) 

ROGER. Comcj on, mater, it ’s only his beastly sarcasm 
again. , ’Night, father ; I won’t see you in the morning. 

MR. 'lORRANCE. ’Night. 

(But ROGER has not gone yet. He seems to he looking for 
something — a hooky perhaps. Then he begins to whistle — 
casually.) 

ROGER, (jood-night, dear father. 

*(mr. JOHN TORRANCE is left alotiey rubbing his hands.) 
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A WELL-REMEMBERED VOICE 

Out of the darkness comes tlie voice of a woman speaking to 
her dead son. 

‘ But that was against your wish, was it not ? Was that 
against your wish ? Would, you prefer me not to ask that 
question ? ’ 

The room is so dark that we cannot see her. All we know 
is that she is one of fo\ir.^hapes gathered round a small table. 
Beyond the darkness is a great ingle-nook, in which is seated on 
a settle a man of lifty. Him wev:|n discern fitfully by the light 
of the fire. It is not sufficiently bright to enable him to read, 
but an eveningyaper lies on his knee. lie is paying no attention 
tck the party found the table. When he hears their voices it is 
only as empty sounds. 

The mother conthiues. ‘ Perhaps I am putting the question 
in the wrong way. Are you ’not able to tell us any more ? ’ 

Amman’s voice breaks in. ‘ There was a distinct movement 
that time, but it is so irregular.’ , 

‘ I thought so, but please don’t talk. Do you want to tell 
us more ? Is it that you can’t Iwar me distinctly ? He seems 
to want ^o tell us more, but something prevents him.’ 

‘ In any case, Mrs. Don, it is extraordinary. 'Phis is the 
first seance I have ever taken part in, but I must believe now.’ 

‘ Of coursb. Major, tlu-se are the simplest manifestations. 
They are only the first step. But if we are to go on, the less 
we taljc the better. Shall we go on ? It is not agitating you 
too much, Laura ? ’ 

A girl answers. ‘ There was a moment when I — ^but Jewish 
I was braver. I think it is partly the darkness. I suppose we 
can’t have a little light ’ 

‘ Certainly we can, dear. Darkness is quite unnecessary, 
but I think it helps one to concentrate.’ 

The Major lights a lamp, and though it casts shadows we see 
row that the room is an artist’s studio. The silent figure in the 

761 
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ingle-nook is the artist. Mrs, Don is his wife ; ^he two men 
are Major Armitage and an older friend, Mr. Rogers. The girl 
is Laura Bell. These -four are sitting round the table, their 
hands touching : they are endeavouring to commune with one 
who has ‘ crossed the gulf.’ , 

The Major and Mr. Rogers are but passing shadows in the 
play, and even nice Ladra is only to flit across its few pages for 
a moment on her way to happier things. We scarcely notice 
those three in the presence of Mrs. Don, the gracious, the 
beautiful, the sympathetic, whose magnetic force and charm arc 
such that v'e wish to sit at her feet at once. She is intellectual, but 
with a disarming smile ; religious, but so charitable ; masterful, 
and yet loved of all. None is perfect, and there must be a flaw 
in her somewhere, but to find it would necessitate such a rum- 
mage among her many adornments as there is now no time 
for. Perfiaps we hiay come,uj)on it accidentally in the course 
of the play. 

She is younger than Mr, Don, who, despite .her efforts for 
many years to cover j;iis deficiencies, is a man of no great accouitt 
in a household where the bigger personality ofliis wife swallows 
him like an Aaron’s rod. Mr. Don’s deficiencies ! She used 
to try very hard, or feirly hard, to conceal them froih Dick ; 
but Dick knew. His mother was his chum. All the Ic-.ely 
things which happened in that house in the days when Dick w?s 
alive were between him and her ; those two shut the door softly 
on old Don, always anxious rtot to hurt his feelings, and then 
ran into each other’s arms. • 

In the better light Mr. Don is now able to read his paper if 
he chooses. If he has forgotten the party at the table, they have 
equally forgotten him. 

• 

MRS. DON. You have not gone away, have you ?* We 
must be patient. Are you still there ? 

ROpERS. I think I felt a movement. 

‘MRS. DON. Don’t talk, please. Are you still there ? 

. (The table moves,) 

Yes ! It is your mother who is speaking ; do you understand 
that .? 

(The table moves,) 

Yes. What shall I ask him now ? 
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ROGERS. We leave it to you, Mrs. Don. 

MRS. DON. Have you any message you want to send us ? 
Yes. Is it important ? Are we to spell it out in the 

usual way ? Y es. Is the first letter of the first word A ? 
Is itB? 

{She continues through the alphabet to L, when the table 
responds. Similarly she finds thaVthe second letter is O,) 
Is the word Love ? Yes. But I don’t understand that 
movement. You are not displeased with us, are you ? No. 
Does the second word begin with A .? — with B ? Yes. 

{The second word is spelf^out Bade and the third^Mft.) 

Love Bade Me If it is a quotation, I believe *1 know 

it ! Is the fourth word Welcome ? Y es. 

lAura. Love Bade M*c Welcome. 

MRS. DON. That movement again ! Don’t you want me 
to go on ? 

LAURA. Let us stop. 

MRS. DON. *^Not unless he wishes it. Why are those words 
5c» importanf? Does the message end there? Is riny one 
working against j^ou ? * Some one antagonistic ? Yes. ^ Not 
one of ourselves, surdy ? No. Is it any one we know ? Y es. 
Can I ge^ the name in the usual way ? Y es. Is the first letter 

of this person’s name A ? — B ? 

{It proves to be F,> One begins to notice a quamt peculiarity 
of MRS. don’s. She is so accustomed to homage that she 
expects a prompt response e 9en from the shades) 

Is the sqyond letter A ? 

{The table moves,) 

FA. Fa ? 

{She is*sudde7ily enlightened,) 

Is tjie word Father ? Yes. 

{They all turn and look for the first time at MR. don. He 
has heard^ and rises apologetically,) 

MR. DON {distressed), I had no intention Should I 

go away, Grace ? 

{She answers sweetly without a trace of the annoyance ,she 
must surely feel,) 

MRS. DON. Perhaps you had better, Robert. 

ROGERS. I suppose it is because he is an unbeliever ? He 
is not openly antagonistic, is he ? 
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MRS. DON [sadly enough), I am afraid he is. 

[They tend to discuss the criminal as if he was not present,) 

MAJOR. But he must admit thact we do get messages. 

MRS. DON [reluctantly). He says we think we do. He says 
they would not want to communicate with us if they had siich 
trivial things to say. 

ROGERS. But we are only on the threshold, Don. This is 
just a beginning. 

LAURA. Didn’t you hear, Mr. Don — ‘ Love Bade Me 
Welcome ’ ? 

MR. DON. Does that strike yau as important, I.aura ? 

LAURA. He said it was. 

MRS. DON. It might be very important to him, though we 
don’t understand why. 1 

[She speaks gently^ but there is an obstinacy in him^ despite 
his meekness,) ^ ^ 

MR. DON. I didn’t mean to be antagonistic, Grace. I 
thought — I wasn’t thinking of it at all. 

MRS. tftiON. Not thinking of Dick, Robert ? And it 
only fi?^e months ago ! 

MR. DON [who is somehow^ ivithout meaning it^ ahvays in the 
wrong), I ’ll go. 

ROGERS. A boy wouldn’t turn his father out. Ask hi»^? 

MR. DON [forlornly). As to that — ^as to that 

MRS. DON. I shall ask him if you wish me to, Robert. 

MR. DON. No, don’t. 

ROGERS. It can’t worry you as you arc a disbeliever 

MR. DON. No, but — 1 shouldn’t like you to think that he 
sent me away. 

ROGERS. He won’t. Will he, Mrs. Don ? 

MR. DON [knowing what her silence implies), Y o\i see, D;ck 
and I were not very — no quarrel or anything of that sort —but 
I — I didn’t much matter to Dick. I ’m too old, perhaps. 

MRS. DON [gently), I won’t ask him, Robert, if you would 
prefer me not to. 

MR. DON. I ’ll go. 

MRS. DON. I ’m afraid it is too late now. [She turns away 
fy‘om earthly things,) Do you want me to break off ? 

[The table moves,) 

Yes. Do you send me your love, Dick i Ye*i, And to* 
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Laura ? Yf^s. {She raises her eyes to don, and hesitates.) 
Shall 1 ask him ? 

MK. DON. No, tjo, doirtJ 

ROGERS. It would be all right, Don. 

NR. don. I don’t know. 

{They leave the table.) 

LAURA {a little agitated). May I go to my room, Mrs. Don ? 
I feel I — should like to be alone. 

MRS. don. Yes, yes, Laura dear. I shall come in and 
see you. 

(laura bids them good-‘thght and goes. She likes MR. DO/s, 
she strokes his hand when he holds it out to her] but she 

^ can't help saying, ‘ Oh, Mr. Don, how could you ? ’) 

ROGERS. I think we must all want to be alone after such an 
evening. I shall say good-night, Mrs. Don. 

MAJOR. Same here. I go yowr way, Rogers, hut you will 
^nd me a silent companion. One doesn’t want to talk ordinary 
ihings to-nigNt, Rather not. Thanks, awfully. 

“ ROGERS. Good-night, Don. It ’s a pity, you kno\^ ; a bit 
hard on your wife. * 

MR. DON. Goo(/-night, Rogers. Good-night, Major. 

{^the husband and wife, left together, have not much to say 
to each other. He h depressed because he has spoilt things 
for he}. She is^iot angry. She knows that he cant htip 
being as he is, and that there ate fine spaces in her mind 
where his thoughts can neher lualk tuith hers. Rut she 
v^ould forgive him seventy times seven because he is her 
husband. She is standing looking at a case of fishing-rods 
against the V)all. There is a Jock Scott still sticking in 
one nj them.) 

MR. DON {as if somehow they wci e evidence against him). 
Dick’fe fishing-rods. 

MRS. DON {j'^rgivingly). I hope you don't mind my keeping 
them in the studio, Robert. They arc sacred things to trie. 

MR. DON. 'That ’s all right, Grace. 

MRS. DON. i think 1 shall go to l>aura now. 

MR. DON {in his inexpressive way). Yes. 

MRS. DON. Poor,child ! 

MR. DON. I ’m afraid I hurt her. 

MRS. DON, Dick wouldn’t have liked it — but Dick ’s gone. 
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{^She looks a little wonderingly at hiw. After all these years y she 
can sometimes wonder a little stilL) I suppose you will resume 
your evening paper ! ' ^ 

{He answers quietly ^ hut with the nohle doggedness which is 
the reason why zve write this chapter in his life.) r 
MR. DON. Why not, Grace ? 

{She considers y for she is so sure that she must know the 
anszver better than he.) 

MRS. DON. I suppose it is just that a son is so much more to 
a mother than to a father, 

« MR. DON. I dare say. ^ 

MRS. DON {a little gust of passion shaking her). How you can 
read about the war nowadays ! , 

MR. DON {firmly to her — he has hall to say it a good many times 
to himself). T ’m not going ni give in. {Apologetically) 1 am so 
sorry I was in the way, Gratfc. I wasn’t scouting you, or any- 
thing of that sort. It is just that I can’t believe, in it. 

MRS. DON. Ah, Robert, you would believe if I^ick had been 
to you ^hat he was to me, 

MRl DON. I don’t know. * , 

MRS. DON. In a sense you may be glad that you don’t misa 
him in the way I do. 

MR. DON. Yes, perhaps. 

MRS. DON. Good-night, Robert. 

MR. DON, Good-night, dear. 

{He is alone now. He stands fingering the fishing-rods y 
then zvanders hack into the ingle-nook. In the Voom we 
could scarcely see him, for it has gone slowly dark there, a 
grey darkness, as if the lamp, though still burning, zvas be- 
coming unable to shed light. Through the greynrss zve see 
him zjery zvell beyond it in the glozv of the fire. He sito on 
the settle and tries to read his paper. He fails. He is a 
^icry lonely man. 

In the silence something happens. A zvell-tanembercd 
voice says, ‘ Father.^ MR. don looks into the grey ness 
from zvhich this voice comes, and he sees his son. We 
see no one, but we are to understand that, to MR. don, 
DICK is standing there in his habit us he lived. He goes 
to his boy.) 

MR. DON. Dick ! 
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DICK. I have come to sit with you for a bit, father. 

(If is the gayy young y careless voice.) 

MR. DON. It ’s you, Dich j it ’s yoil ! 

DICK. It ’s rn(‘ all right, father. I say, don’t be startled, 
or apything of that kind. Wc don’t like that. 

MR. DON. My boy ! 

(Evidently dick is the taller yjor mk. don has to look up to 
him. He puts his hands on the boy\ shoulders.) 

DICK. How am I looking, father ? 

MR. DON. You haven’t altered, Dick. 

DICK. Rather not. It ’s yolly to see the old studio agaiij ! 
(In a cajoling voice) T say, father, don’t fuss. Let us’ be our 
ordinary selves, won’t you ? 

MR. DON. 1 ’ll try, I ’ll try. You didn't say you had come 
to sit with me^ Dick ? Not with me ! 

DICK. Rather ! 

MR. DON. But your mother 

DICK. It Xyoti I want. 

MR. DON. Me 'i 

DICK. We can only^come to one, you see. 

MR. DON. Then why me ? 

DICK. * T hat ’s the reason. (He is evidently moving ahout^ 
lookl'yg curiously at old acquaintances.) Hullo, here ’s your old 
jajpket, greasier than ever ! 

MR. DON, Me ? But, Dick, it is as if you had forgotten. 
It was your mother who was ev^^ry thing to you. It can’t be 
you if y4>u have forgotten that. I used to feel so out of it ; 
but, of course, you didn’t know. 

DICK. I didn’t know it till now, father ; but heaps of things 
that I didn’t know once are clear to me now. 1 didn’t know 
thanyou were the one who would miss me most ; but I know 
now. 

(Though the voice ii as boyish as every there iji a neiv note in 
it of which his fathet' is awaj c. dick may not have grozvn 
much wiser, but zvhatever he does knozv nozv he seems io 
know for certain.) 

MR. DON. Me miss you most ? Dick, I try to paint just^^s 
before. I go to the c]ub. Dick, I have been to a dinner-party. 
I said I wouldn’t give in. 

' dick. We like that. 
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MR. DON. But, my boy ^ 

(mr. don’s arms have gone out to him again, dick evi~ 
dently wriggles aivay from t\em. He speaks coaxingty.) 
DICK. I say, father, let ’s f»el away from that sort of thing. 
MR. DON. That is so like you, Dick ! I ’ll do anytliing 
you ask. 

DICK. Then keep bright face. 

MR. DON. 1 Ve tried to. 

DICK. Good man ! I say, put 011 your old greasy ; you 
are looking so beastly clean. 

{The old greasy is the jacket, and mr. don obediently gets 
ihto it.) 

MR. DON. Anything you like. No, that ’s the wrong sleeve. 
Thanks, Dick. . t ' 

{They are in the ingle ■•nook nnxv, and the 7nischievoiis hoy 
cafehes his father by th^^ Vhoulders.) 

DICK. Here, let me shove you into your old scat. 

(mr. don is propelled on to the settle.) 

How ’sfthat, umpire ! 

MR^ DON (^smilin^. Dick, that ’s jutt how you used to butt 
me into it long ago ! ' 

(dick is probably standing with his back to the fire, thucklintr,\ 
DICK. When I was a kid. 

MR. DON. With the palette in my hund. 

DICK. Or sticking to your trousers. 

MR. DON. 'rhe mess we r^.ade of oursclvco, Dick ! 

DICK. 1 sneaked behind the settle and climbed up ft. 

MR. DON. Till you fell off. 

DICK. On top of you and the palette. 

{It is good fun for a father and son ; and the crafty boy has 
suneeded in making the father laugh.) 

MR. DON {sadly). All, Dick. 

{The son frowns. He is not going to stand any nonsense.) 
DigK. Now then, behave ! Wliat did I say about that face ? 
* (mr. don smiles at once, obediently.) 

Tljat ’s better. I Ml sit here. 

{We see from his father s face, which is smiling with 
difficulty, that dick has plopped intg^ the big chair on the 
other side of the ingle-nook. His legs are probably dangling 
over one of its arms.) ^ 
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DICK, {rather sharply). Oot your pipe ? 

MR. DON. I don’t — I don’t seem to care to smoke nowadays, 
Dick. ^ ’ 

DICK. Rot ! Just because I am dead. You that pretend 
to be plucky ! I won’t have it, you know. You get your 
pipe, and look slippy about it. 

MR. DON (obediently). Yes, Dick. '(He Jills his pipe from a 
jar on the mantelshelf. W e may be sure that dick is watching 
closely to see that he lights it properly.) 

DICK. Now, then, burn your thumb with the match — ^you 
always did, you know. Thaj; ’s the style. You ’ve forgotten to 
cock your head to the side. Not so bad. That’s you. ‘ Like'it ? 

MR. DON. It s rather nice, Dick. Dick, you and me by 
the' fire ! 

DICK. Yes, but sit still. How often we might have been 
like this, father, and weren’t. ’ 

MR. DON. Ah ! 

DICK. Face ! How is Fido ? 

MR. DON. Never a dog missed her ina^^tcr more. 

DICK (frotvniAg). She doesn’t want to go and sit..on my 
grave, or any of that tosh, does she ? As if I were there ! 

MR. CON (hastily). No, no ; she goes ratting, Dick. 

.ntcK. Good old Fido ! 

MR. DON. Dick, here ’s a good one. We oughtn’t to keep 
a dog at all because we are on rations now ; but what do you 
think Fido ate yesterday ? 

DICK, Let me guess. The joint ? 

MR. DON. Almost worse than that. She ate all the cook’s 
meat tickets. 

(They laugh together.) 

DICK. I'hat dog will be the death of me. 

-■ (His father shivers but dick does not notice this ; his eyes 
have drawn him to the fishing-rods.) 

Hullo ! 

MR. DON. \'es, those are your old fishing-rods. 

DICK. Here s the little hickory ! Do you remember, 
father, how I got the seven-pounder on a burn-trout cast ? !^o, 

you weren’t there. ^ That was a day. It was really only six 
und three-tjuarters. I put a stone in its mouth the second time 
we weighed it ! 
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MR. DON. You loved fishing, Dick. 

DICK. Didn’t I ? Why weren’t you oftener with me ? 
I ’ll tell you a funny thing. Wh^n I went a-soldiering I used 
to pray — just standing up, you know — that I shouldn’t lose my 
right arm, because it would be so awkward for casting. ^He 
cogitates as he returns to the ingle-nook.) Somehow I never 
thought I should be killed. Lots of fellows thought that about 
themselves, but I never did. It was quite a surprise to me. 

MR. DON. Oh, Dick ! 

DICK. What ’s the matter ? Oh, I forgot. Face ! {He 

is , apparently looting down at his father wonderingly.) Haven’t 
you got 'over it yet, father ? I got over it so long ago. I wish 
you people would understand what a little thing it is. 

MR. DON. Tell mej Dick. » ' 

DICK. ^ All right. {He is in the chair again.) Mind, I 
can’t tell you where I was killbd ; it ’s against the regulations. 

MR. DON. I know where. 

DICK {curiously). You got a wire, I suppose 

MR. DON. Yes. , 

DKx:. There ’s always a wire for* officers, even for and 
Lieutenants. It ’s jolly decent of them. ’ 

MR. DON. Tell me, Dick, about the — the veil. I 'tnean the 
veil that is drawn between the living and the • 

DICK. The dead ? Funny how you jib at that word. 

MR. DON. I suppose the veil is like a mist ? 

DICK. The veil ’s a rumnty thing, father. Y es, like a mist. 
But when one has been at the Front for a bit, you cap’t think 
how thin the veil seems to get 5 just one layer of it. I suppose 
it seems thin to you out there because one step takes you through 

it. We sometimes mix up tliose who have gone through with 

those who haven’t. I dare say if I were to go back to my old 
battalion the living chaps would just nod to me. , 

MR. DON. My boy ! 

DKK. Where ’s that pipe ! Death ? Well, to me, before 
riiy day came, it was like some part of the line I had heard a 
lot about but never been in. I mean, never. been in to stay, 
tjecause, of course, one often popped in and out. 

MR. DON. Dick, the day that you j- 

DicK. My day ? I don’t remember being hit, you know. 
I don’t remember anything till the quietness came. When ydu 
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have been killed it suddenly becomes very quiet ; quieter even 
than you have ever known it at home. Sunday used to be a 
pretty quiet day at my tutorls, when I'rotter and I flattened out 
on the first shady spot up the river j but it is quieter than that. 
I am not boring you, am I ? 

MR. DON. Oh, Dick ! 

DICK. When I came to, the veil was so thin that I couldn’t 
see it at all 5 and my first thought was. Which side of it have I 
come out on ? The living ones lying on the ground were 
asking that about themselves, too. There we were, all sitting 
up and asking whether we were alive or dead ; and •some were 
one, and some were the other. Sort of fluke, you know. 

MR. DON. I — I 

DICK. As soon as each had found out about himself he 
wondered how it had gone with his chums. I halloo’d to 
Johnny Randall, and he halloo’o back that he was dead, but that 
'I'rotter was living. That ’s the way of it. A good deal of 
chaflF, of course. By that time the veil was there, and getting 
thicker, and we lined up on our right sides. Then I could 
only see the living ones! in shadow and hear their voices 'from a 
distance. They sang out to us for a while ; but just at first, 
father, ic was rather lonely when we couldn’t hear their tread 
any .longer. What are you fidgeting about? You, needn’t 
worry ; that didn’t Ia!»t long ; we were heaps more interested 
in ourselves than in them. Y ou should have heard the gabbling ! 
It was all so frightfully novel, you see ; and no one quite knew 
what to. do next, whether all to start off together, or wait for 
some one to come for us. I say, what a lot I ’m talking ! 

MR. DON. What happened, Dick ? 

DICK (^a proud ring coming into the voice). Ockley came for 
us.. He used to be alive, you know — the Ockley who was 
kecpe,': of the fives in my first half. I once pointed him out 
to mother. I was jolly glad he was the one who came for us. 
As soon as I saw it was Ockley I knew we should Ise all 
right. 

MR. DON. I like that Ockley. 

DICK. Rather. I wish I could remember something fun“vy 
to tell you, though. ,, There are lots of jokes, but I am such a 
one for forgetting them. 

(He laughs boisterously, fVe may be sure that he flings 
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hack his head. Tou remember hew dick used to fling back 
his head when he laughed ? — No, you didn*t know him.) 
Father, do you remember iittleliWantage who was at my 
private and came on to Ridley’s house in my third half ? His 
mother was the one you called Emily. 

MR. DON. Emily Wantage’s boy ? 

DICK. That’s the ‘card. We used to call him Jemima, 
because he and his mother were both caught crying when lock- 
up struck, and she had to clear out. . 

MR. DON. She was very fond of him. 

< DICK. • Oh, I expect no end. «" Tell her he ’s killed. 

MR. DON. She knows. 

DICK. She had got a wire. 'I'hat isn’t the joke, though. 
You see he got into a hopeless muddle about which side of the 
veil he had come out on ; and he went off with the other ones, 
and they wouldn’t have him,<ahd he got lost in the veil, running 
up and down it, calling to us ; and just for the lark wc didn’t 
answer. {He chuckles) I expect he has beepme a ghost ! 
{With iudden consideration) Best not tell his mother that. '• 
'•(mr. don rises, wincing, and Dick also is at once on his feet ^ 
full of compunction.) 

Was that shabby of me ? Sorry, father. We are ^1 pretty 
young, you know, and we can’t help having our fun still. • 

' MR. don. I ’m glad you still have JDur fun. Let me look 
at you again, Dick. There is such a serenity about you 
now. 

DICK. Serenity — that ’s the word ! None of *!is could 
remember what the word was. It ’s a ripping good thing to 
have. I should be awfully bucked if you would have it, too. 

MR. DON. I ’ll try. 

DICK. I say, how ray tongue runs on ! But, after 3 II, it 
was my show. Now, you tell me some things. 

MR. DON. What about, Dick ? The war, ? 

DtCK {almost in a shout). No. We have a fine for speaking 
about the war. And you know, those fellows we were fighting 
— “I forget who they were ? 

MR. DON. The Germans. 

DICK. Oh yes. Some of them were on the same side of 
the veil with us, and they were rather decent ; so we chummed 
up in the end and Ockley took us all away together. They 
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were jolly lu^:ky in getting Ockley. There I go again ! Come 
on, it ’s your turn. Has the bathroom tap been mended yet ? 

MR. DON. I ’m afraid ii is — just tied up with that string 
still, Dick. It works all right. 

’■oicK. It only needs two screw-nails, you know. 

MR. DON. I ’ll see to it. 

DICK. Do you know whether any one at my tutor’s got his 
fives choice this half ? 

MR. DON. I ’m sorry, but 

DICK. Or who is the captain of the boats ? 

MR. DON. No, I 

DICK. Whatever have you been doing ? (He is moving 
about the room,) Hullo, here ’s mother’s workbox ! Is mother 
all right ? 

MR DON. Very sad about you, Dick. 

DICK. Oh, I say, that isri’t fair. Why doesn’t she chee] 
up ? 

MR. DON. -It isn’t so easy, my boy. 

DICK. It ’s pretty hard lines on me, you know. 

MR. DON. How is that ? 

DICK. If you are sad, I .have to be sad. T['hat ’s how we 
have got to work it off. Y ou can’t think how we want to be 
brigiit. 

' MR. DON. I ’ll always remember that, and I ’ll tell yoar 
mother. Ah, but she won’t believe me, Dick ; you will have 
to tell her yourself. 

DICK? I can’t do that, father. I can only come to one. 

MR. DON. She should have been the one ; she loved you 
best, Dick. , 

DICK. Oh, I don’t know Do you ever (with a slight 
hesitation) see Laura now ? 

mr: don. She is staying with us at present. 

DICK. Is she ? I think I should like to sec her, 

MR. DON. If Laura were to see you 

DICK. Oh, she wouldn’t see me. She is not dressed in 
black, is she ? " 

MR. DON. No, in white. 

DICK. Good girl #! I suppose mother is in black ? 

MR. DON. Of course, Dick. 

DICK. It ’s too bad, you know. 
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MR. DON. You weren’t exactly — engaged to ]paura, were 
you, Dick ? {Apologetically) I never rightly knew. 

DICK {confidentially). Father, I sometimes thought of it, 
but it rather scared me. I expect that is about how it was with 
her, too. 

MR. DON. She is veiy broken about you now. 

DICK {irritated). Oh, hang ! 

MR. DON. Would you like her to forget you, Dick ? 

DICK. Rather not. But she might help a fellow a bit. 
Hullo ! 

{JVhat calls forth this exclamation is the little table at which 
the s lance had taken place. The four chairs are still stand- 
ing round it, as if they were guarding something.) 

DICK. Here ’s something new, father ; this table. 

MR. Dot}. Yes, it is usually in the drawing-room. 

DICK. Of course. I remember. 

MR. DON {setting Ms teeth). Does that table suggest anything 
to you, Dick? ! 

DicK.^ To me ? ,• Let me think. Yes, I used to*play backr 
gammon on it. What is it doing here ?' 

MR. DON. Your mother brought it in. ' 

DICK. To play games on ? Mother ! 

MR. DpN. I don’t — know that it was a game, Dick. 

■DICK. But to play anything ! I ’nn(' precious glad she can 
do that. Was Laura playing with her ? 

MR. DON. She was helping’ner. 

DICK. Good for Laura. {He is looking at some slips tf paper 
on the table.) Are those pieces of paper used in the game .? 
There is writing on them : ‘ The first letter is H— the second 
letter is A — ^the third letter is R.’ What does it mean ? 

MR. DON. Does it convey no meaning to you, Dick ? 

DICK. To me .? No ; why should it .? 

(mr. don is enjoying no triumph.) 

MR!» DON. Let us go back to the fire, my boy. 

(dick follows him into the ingle-nook.) 

DICK. But why should it convey a meaning' to me .? I was 
ne^er much of a hand at indoor games. {Brightly) I bet you 
Ockley would be good at it. {After a joyous rumble) Ockley’s 
nickname still sticlra to him ! 

MR. DON. I don’t think I know it. 
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DICK. He was a frightful swell, you know. Keeper of the 
field, and played at Lord’s the same year. I suppose it did 
go just a little to his head. 

(They are back in their old seats y and MR. don leans forward 
in gleeful anticipation. Probably dick is leaning forward 
in the same way^ and this old father is merely copying him.) 

MR. DON. What did you nickname him, Dick ? 

DICK. It was his fags that did it ! 

MR. DON. I should like to know it. I say, do tell me, 
Dick. 

DICK. He is pretty touchy about it now, you know. 

MR. DON. I won’t tell any one. Come on, Dick. 

DICK. His fags called him K.C.M.G. 

MR. DON. Meaning, Dick ? 

DICK. Meaning ‘ Kindly Call Me God ! ’ 

(mr. DON flings back his ne.nd ; so %ve know what dick is 
doing. They are a hilarious pairy perhaps too 7 ioisyy for 
suddenly MR. don looks at the door.) 

MR. DON. I think I heard some one, Dick ! 

DICK. Perhaps it ’s mother ! 

MR. DON (nervously). She may have heard the row. 

(dick’s eyes must be twinkling.) 

LICK. I say, father, you ’ll catch it ! 

MR. don, I can’t believe, Dick, that she won’t see you. 

DICK. Only one may see me. 

MR. DON. You will speak to her, Dick. Let her hear 
your voice. 

DICK. Only one may hear me. I could make her the one 5 
but it would mean your losing me. 

MR. DON. I can’t give you up, Dick, 

,, (mrs. DON comes in, as beautiful as ever, but a little 
» aggrieved.) 

MRS. DON, . I called to you, Robert. 

MR. DON. Yes, I thought — I was just going to ^ 

(He has come from the ingle-nook to meet her: He looks 
from her to dick, whom he sees so clearly, standing now 
by the fire. An awe falls upon MR. don. He says her 
name, meaning, ^ See, Grace, who is with usJ* 

Her eyes follozv his, but she sees nothing, not even two 
arms outstretched to her.) 
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MRS. DON. What is it, Robert ? What is the matter ? 

(She does not hear a voice say ‘ Mother*) 

I heard you laughing, Robert ; whixt on earth at ? 

(The father cannot speak.) 

DICK (in a mischievous voice). Now you ’re in a hole, fethq*" ! 

MRS. DON. Can I not be told, Robert ? 

dick: Something in the paper. 

(mr. don lifts the paper feebly, and his wife understands.) 

MRS. DON. Oh, a newspaper joke ! Please, 1 don’t want 
to hear it. 

MR. don. Was it my laughing that brought you back, 
Grace ? ' 

MRS. DON. No, that would only have made me shut my 
door. If Dick thoughtryou could laugh ! (She goes to the little 
table.) 1 9 ame back for these slips of paper. (She lifts them and 
presses them to her hr east.) VHese precious slips of paper ! 

DICK (forgetting that she cannot hear him). How do you mean, 
mother ? Why are they precious ? T 

(Mr. don forgefs also and looks to her for an answer.) 

MRS.*DON. What is it, Robert ? ' 

MR. DON. Didn’t you hear — ^anything, (jrace ? 

MRS. DON. No. Perhaps I^aura was calling ; I 'left her 
on the s^ir. 

■MR. DON. I wish Laura would conte back and say good'* 
night to me. 

MRS. DON. I dare say she Arill. 

MR. DON. And, if she could be — rather brighter, Gnace. 

MRS. DON. Robert ! 

MR. DON. I think Dick would like it. 

(Her fine eyes reproach him mutely.) 

MRS. DON. Is that how you look at it, Robert ? Very well, 
laugh your fill — ^if you can. But if Dick were to appear 
before me to-night 

•(In his distress mr. don cries aloud to the figure by the fire.) 

MR. DON. Dick, if you can appear to your mother, do it. 
(There is a pause in which anything may happen, but nothing 
happens. Yes, something has happened : dick has stuck 
to his father.) 

MRS. DON. Really, Robert ! 

(JVithout a word of reproach, she goes away. Evidently 
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comes to his father y who has sunk into a chair y and 
puts a loving hand on him. mr. don clasps it without 
looting up.) 

DICK. Father, that was top-hole of you ! Poor mother, 

I Jiould have liked to hug her ; but I can’t. 

MR. DON. You should have gone to her, Dick ; you 
shouldn’t have minded me. 

DICK. Mother ’s a darling, but she doesn’t need me as 
much as you do. 

MR. DON. I don’t know. 

DICK. I do. I ’m glad * she ’s so keen about that game, 
though. 

[He has returned to the ingle-nook when laura comes 
eager to make amends to father if she hurt him when 

she went out.) 

LAURA {softly). I have cofne lo say good-night, Mr. Don. 

MR. DON {taking both her hands). It ’s nice of you, Laura. 

DICK. I want her to come nearer to the fire ; I can’t see 
ner very well there. 

{For a moment mr. don is caught out again ; but laura 
has heard nothing.) 

MR. DON. Your hands arc cold, Laura ; go over rn rbp fire, 
I w'arit to look at you. 

{She sits on the hearthstone by dick’s 

LAURA {shyly). Am 1 all right ? 

DICK. You ’re awfully pretty, Laura. You are even 
prettier than I thought. I remember I used to think, she can’t 
be quite as pretty as I think her ; and then when you came you 
were just a jittlc prettier. 

LAURA {who has been zvat'ming her hands). Why don’t you 
say anything ? 

Mr. don. 1 was thinking of you and Dick, Laura. If 
Dick had lived, do you think tliat you and he ? 

LAURA {with shining eyes). I think — if he had wahted it 
very much. 

MR. don. 1 expect he would, my dear. 

{There is an odd candour about dick’s contribution.) 

jncK. I think too, but I never was quite sure. 

LAURA {who is trembling a little). Mr. lion 

MR. don. Yes, Laura ? 


2 B 2 
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LAURA. I think there is something wicked about me. I 
sometimes feel — quite Iight-hearted-;-though Dick has gone. 

MR. DON. Perhaps, nowadays, the fruit trees have that sort 
of shame when they blossom, Laura ; but they can’t help 
doing it. I hope you are yet to be a happy woman, a happy 
wife. _ , 

LAURA. It seems so heartless to Dick. 

DICK. Not a bit ; it ’s what I should like. 

MR. DON. It ’s what he would like, Laura. 

DICK. Do you remember, Laura, I kissed you once. It was 
undbr a lilac in the Loudon Woods.** I am afraid you were angry. 
[His sweetheart has risen, tasting something bitter-sweet,) 
MR. DON. What is it, Laura ? , 

LAURA. Somehow — -I don’t know how — ^but, for a moment 
.1 seemed t<r smell lilac. Dick jvas once — nice to me under a 

lilac. Oh, Mr. Don * ‘ 

{She goes to him like a child, and he soothes find pets her. 
He^ takes her to the door.) 

MR. DON. Good-ifight, my dear. 

LAURA. Good-night, Mr. Don. 

DICK. Good-bye, Laura. . 

(mr. don is looking so glum that the moment they are alone 
DiQK has to cry warningly, ‘ Face / ’) * 

Pretty awful things, these partings. Father, don’t feel hurt? 
though I dodge the good-bye business when I leave you. 

MR. DON. That ’s so like you, Dick ! 

DICK. I ’ll have to go soon. 

MR. DON. Oh, Dick ! Can’t you 

DICK. There ’s something I want not to miss, )40u see. 

MR. DON. I ’m glad of that. 

DICK. I ’m not going yet ; but I mean that when I do I* ’ll 
just slip away. • 

MR. DON. What I am afraid of is that you won’t come back, 
pic^!. I will — honest Injun — if you keep bright. 

^ MR. DON. But, if I do that, Dick, you might think I wasn’t 
missing you so much. 

SicK. We know better than that. You see, if you ’re 
bright, I ’ll get a good mark for it. ' ‘ 

MR. DON. I ’ll be bright. 

(rick pops him into the settle again.) 
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DICK. R.emember your pipe. 

MR. DON. Yes, Dick. 

DICK. Do you still go to that swimming-bath, and do your 
dumb-bell exercises ? 

MR. DON. No, I 

DICK. You must. 

MR. DON. All right, Dick, I will. 

DICK. And I want you to be smarter next time. Your 
hair ’s awful. 

MR. DON. I ’11^ get it cut. 

DICK. Are you hard at Work over your picture, of thDsc 
three Graces ? 

MR. DON. No, I put that away. I ’m just doing little 
things nowadays. 1 can *t 

DICK. Look here, sonny, you Ve got , to go cn with it. . 
You don’t seem to know *hoW interested I am in your 
future. 

MR. DON. ^ ’Very well, Dick ; I ’ll bring it out again. 

{He hesitates.) ' 

Dick, there is som^ething I have wanted to ask you all the 
time. 

{Some fear seems to co?ne into the hoy^ s voice.) 

DICK, Don’t ask it, father. 

' MR. DON. I shall go on worrying about it if I don’t — but 
just as you like, Dick. 

DICK. Go ahead ; ask me. 

MR. DON. It is this. Would you rather be — here — than 
there ? 

DICK. Not always. 

MR. DON. What is the great difference, Dick ? 

DICK. Well, down here one knows he has risks to run. 

MR. DON. And you miss that ? 

DICK. It mast be rather jolly. 

MR. DON. Did you know that was what I was to ask'? 

DJCK. Yes. But, remember, I ’m young at it. 

MR. DON. And your gaiety, Dick ; is it all real, or only put 
on to help me ? 

DICK. It ’s — it ’s‘half and half, father. Face ! 

MR. DON. When will you come again, Dick ? 

DICK. There ’s no saying. One can’t always get through. 
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They keep changing the password. {His voice grmfs troubled.) 
It ’s awfully difficult to get the password. 

MR. DON. What was It to-night ^ 

DICK. Love Bade Me Welcome. 

(mr. don rises ; he stares at his son.) 

MR. DON. How did you get it, Dick ? 

DICK.’ I ’m not sure. {He seems to go closer to his father, as 
if for protection^ There are lots of things I don’t understand 
yet. 

DON. There are things I don’t understand either. Dick, 
did^ou eydr try to send messages-*-from there — to us ? 

DICK. Me i No. 

MR. DON. Or get messages from us ? 

DICK. No. How dould we ? • 

MR. DOi^ Is th^re anything^in it ? 

(He is not speaking to his shn. He goes to the little table 
and looks long at it. Has it taken on a sinister aspect ? 
Those chairs, are they guarding a secret s’) t 
Dick, this table — yo»r mother — ^how could they — »- 
(^e turns to find that dick has gone.) 

Dick ! My boy ! Dick ! , * 

{fThe well-remembered voice leaves a message behind it.) 
DICK. „ Face ! 
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BARBARA’S WEDDING 

TpE Colonel is in the sitting-room of his country cottage, 
staring through the open windows at his pretty garden. He is a 
/ery old man, and is sometimes bewildered nowaday?. You 
must understand that at the beginning of the play he is just 
seeing visions of the past. No real people come to him, though 
lie thinks they do. He calls to Dering, the gardener, who is on 
1 ladder, pruning. Dering, who comes to him,, is a rough, 
capable young fellow with fingers that are already .becoihing 
stumpy because he so often uses his hands instead of a spade. 
This is a sign that Derin^ will never gpt on in the world. His 
mind is in the same condition as his fingers, working back to 
clods. He will get a rise of /prle.and sixpence in a year or two, 
and marry on it and become duller and heavier ; and, in short, 
the clever oijes could already write his epitaph. 

COLONEL. A beamtiful morning, Dermg. 

BERING. Too^much sun, sir. The roses be complaining, 
and, to make matters worje. Miss Barbara has been watering 
of |hem — in the heat of the day. 

COLONEL. Has she ? She means well. {But that is not 
what is troubling him. He approaches the subject diffidently.) 
Dering, you heard it, didn’t yoy ? {He is longing to be told that 
BERING heard it.) 

BERING. What was that, sir ? 

COLONEL. The thunderstorm — early this morning. 

BERING. • There was np thunderstorm, sir. 

COLONEL {dispirited). That is what they all say. {He is too 
courteous to contradict any one, but he tries again ; there is about 
him the insistence of one who knows that he is right.) It was at 
four o’clock. ' I got up and looked out at the window. 'I he 
evening primroses were very beautiful. 

BERING {equally dogged). I don’t hold much with evening 
primroses, sir ; but I was out and about at four ; there was nh 
thunderstorm. 

{The colonAl still thinks that there was a thunderstorm, 
but he wants to placate Bering, j 
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COLONEL, I suppose I just thought there was one. Perhaps 
it was some thunderstorm of long ago that I heard. They do 
:ome back, you know. • 

DERING (heavily). Do they, sir ? 

COLONEL. I am glad to see you moving about in the garden. 
Dering, with everything just as usual. 

{There is a cautious slyness about this^ as if the colonel was 
fishing for information ; but it is too clever for dering, who 
is going with a ^ Thank you, sir/) 

Vo, don’t go. (The old man lowers his voice and makes a 
onfession reluctantly.) I am — ^a l^tle troubled, Dering. 

(dering knows that his master has a wandering mind, and 
he answers nicely.) 

DERING. Everything be all right, 

COLONEL (with relief). I ’m glad of that. . It is pleasant to 
;ee that yot have cOmc back, J>eving. Wliy did you go away 
br such a long time ? 

DERING. Me, sir ? (He is a little aggrieved/) 1 haven’t 
lad a day off since Christmas. 

COLONEL. Haven^ you ? I thought 

ifThe COLONEL tries to speak casually^ buMhere is a trembling 
eagerness in his voice.) * 

COLONEL. Is everything just as usual. Dering ? 

DERiNd. Yes, sir. There never w^-e a place as cnanges, 
ess than this. 

COLONEL. That ’s true. Thank you, Dering, for saying 
hat. (But next moment he has lowered his voice again.) leering, 
here is nothing wrong, is there ? Is anything happening that 
r am not being told about ? 

DERING. Not that I know of, sir? 

COLONEL, lhat is what they all say, but — 1 don’t knqjv. 
[He stares at his old sword which is hanging on the wall.) ^A^hcre 
is every one ? 

DER^NG. They ’re all about, sir. There is a cricket match 
3n at the village green. 

* cof.ONEL. Is there ? 

DERING. If the wind had a bit of south in it you could hear 
heir voices. You were a bit of a nailer at cricket yourself, sir. 
{The COLONEL sees himself standing up to fast ones. He is 
gleeful over his reminiscences.) 
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COLONEL. Ninety-nine against Mallowfield, and then bowled 
off my pad^. Bigge st score I ever made. Mallowfield wanted 
to add one to make it the hundred, but I wouldn’t let them. I 
was pretty good at steering them through the slips. Dering ! 
Do you remember my late cut ? It didn’t matter where point 
stood, I got past him. You used to stand at point, Dering. 

DERING. That was my grandfather, sir. If he was to be 
believed, he used to snap you regular at point. 

(The COLONEL is crestfallen^ but he has a disarming smile,) 

COLONEL. Did he \ I dare say he did. I can’t play now, 
but I like to watch it syll. {He becomes troubled again ) 
Dering, there ’s no cricket on the green to-day. I tiave been 
down to look. I don’t understand it. Dering. When I got 
tlA^re the green was all ^dotted with them. But as I watched 
them they begjyi to go aw^y, one»and two at a time ; they 
weren’t given out, you kne^*, fhey went* as if thby had been 
called away. Some of the little shavers stayed on — ^and then 
they went off, as if they had bean called away , too. The stumps 
were left ]ying about. Why is it ? 

DERING. It*’s jusfe fancy, sir. I saw Tviaster Will filing his 
bat yesterday. 

COLONEL [avtdly). Did* you ? I should have liked to sec 
that. I have often oiled their bats for them. Careless lads, 
they always forget. ♦Was that nice German boy witb him ? 

DERING. Mr. Karl ? Not far off, sir. He was sitting by 
the bank of the stream playing ©n his flute ; and Miss Barbara, 
she lia^d climbed one of my apple-trees — she says they arc your 
trees. {He lowers,) 

COLONEL {meekly), Ulicy are, you know. Dering. 

DERfNG. * Yes, sir, in a? sense, but T don’t like any of you to 
middle with them. And there she sat, pelting the two of them 
witl\ green apples. 

COLONEL. ^ How like her ! [He shakes his head indulgently,) 
I don’t know how we are to make a demure young lady; of her. 

DERING. They say in the village, sir, that Master Will 
would like to try. 

{To the COLONEL this is wit of a high order,) 

COLONEL. Ha ha ! he is just a colt himself. {But the 
laughter breaks off. He seems to think that he will get the truth 
if DERING comes closer,)* Who are all here now. Dering ^ in 
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the house, I mean ? I sometimes forget. They grow old so 
quickly. They go out at one door in the bloom of youth, and 
come back by another, tired and grey. Haven’t you noticed it ? 

DERING. No, sir. The only visitors staying here are Miss 
Barbara and Mr. Karl. There ’s just them and yourselves, sir, 
you and the mistress and Master Will. That ’s all. * 

COLONEL. Yes, that 's all. Who is the soldier. Dering ? 

DERING. Soldier, sir ? ^'here is no soldier here except 
yourself. 

COLONEL. Isn’t there ? There was a nurse with him. 
Who is ill 

derinC. No one, sir. I'here 's no nurse. (He backs away 
rom the old man,) Would you like me to call the mistress, sir ? 

COLONEL. No, she has gone down^to the village. She t<5ld 
me why, but I forget. Miss Barbara is with her. 

DERING. ^ Miss Barbara is doWn by the stream, sir. 

COLONEL. Is she ? I think they said they were going to a 
wedding. (With an old man^s curiosity) Who is bteing married 
to-day, Dcring ? 

DERii^G. I have licard of no weddkig, sil. But here is 
Miss Barbara. 

(It is perhaps the first time that dering has been* glad to 
see miss Barbara, who romps in^ a merry hoyden^ running 
over with animal spirits,) 

COLONEL (gaily). Here ’s the tomboy ! 

(BARBARA looks suspiciousfy from one to the other,) 

BARBARA. Dering, 1 believe you are complaining ,to the 
Colonel about my watering the flowers at the wrong time of 
day. 

{fThe COLONEL thinks she is iven wittier than dering, 
who is properly abashed,) 

DERING. I did just mention it, miss. 

BARBARA. You horrid ! (She shakes her mop of hair at the 
gardenir.) Dear, don’t mind him. And every time he says 
thefy are his flowers and his apples, you tell me, and I shall say 
to hi? face that they are yours, • . 

COLONEL. The courage of those young things ! 

(dering’s underlip becornes very pronounced, but he goes off 
into the garden, Barbara attempts to attend to the 
colonel’s needs,) 
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BARBARA. Let iiie make you comfy — the way granny 
does it. 

(She arranges his cus}iions clumsily,) 

COLONEL. That is not quite the way she does it. Do you 
cajl her granny, Barbara ? 

BARBARA. She askcd me to — for practice. Don’t you 
remember why ? 

(Of course the colonel remembers.) 

COLONEL. I know ! Billy boy. 

BARBARA. You are quick to-day. Now, wait till I get 
your cane. 

COLONEL. I don’t neea my cane while I ’m sittiilg. 

BARBARA. You look SO bcau’ful, sitting holding your cane. 
(She knocks over his cushions.) Oh dea^r ! I am a clumsy. 

COLONEL (politely). Not at all, but perhaps if I were to do it 
for myself. (He makes huAself comfortable.) That ’s better.* 
Thank you, Barbara, very much. 

BARBARA.) 1 didn’t do it.» I ’m all thumbs. What a 
ghastly mirse I should make. 

COLONEL. Nurse f (The colonel’s troubles return to him.) 
Who is she, Barbara ? 

BARBARA. Who is who, dear ? 

troLONEL. That nurse ? 

BARBARA. T'hcrt^’s no nurse here. 

COLONEL. Isn’t there ? 

BARBARA (feeling that she k of less use than ever to-day). 
WherE is granny ? 

COLONEL. She has gone down to the village to a wedding. 

BARBARA. There ’s no wedding. Who could be being 
married ? 

♦COLONEL. I think it ’s people I know, but I can’t remember 
whew they are. I thought you went too, Barbara. 

BARBARA. , Not I. Catch me missing it if there had been 
a wedding ! 

COLONEL. You and the nurse. 

BARBARA. • Dear, you have just been imagining things jagaiit. 
Shall I play to you, or sing ? (She knocks over a chair.) Oh 
dear, everything catches in me. Would you like me to sing 
Robin Adair,’ dear ? 

COLONEL (politCy but firm). No, thank you, Barbara. (/V 
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a few moments he forgets her ; his mind has gone wandering again,) 
Barbara, the house seems so empty. Where are Billy and Karl ? 
BARBARA. Billy is where Karl if, you may be sure. 
COLONEL. And where is Karl ? 

BARBARA. He is whcrc Billy boy is, you may be sure. 
COLONEL. And where are they both ? 

BARBARA. Not far from where Barbara is, you bet. (She 
flutters to the window and waves her hand.) Do you hear 
Karl’s flute ? They have been down all the morning at the 
pool where the alder is, trying to catch that bull-trout. 
qoLONEL*. They didn’t get liiiR, 1 ’ll swear ! 

BARBARA. YoU CRH RSlc them. 

COLONEL. I spent a lot of my youth trying to get that bull- 
trout. I tumbled in there sixty years«ago. 

BARBARi^ I tumbled Vn sixty minutes ago ! ft can’t be 
:he same trout, dear. ^ 

COLONEL. Same old rascal ! 

(billy ^«//karl coyne in'hy the windtnVy leaving a fishing-- 
rod outside, Tlhey are gay, careless, attractive vouths.) * 
BARBARA (with her nose in the air). You muddy things ! 
COLONEL (gaily firing his dart). ^Did you^get the bull-trout. 
Billyboy? 

BILLY. ^ He ’s a brute that. 

COLONEL. He is, you know. 

BILLY. He came up several times and had a look at my fly. 
Didn’t flick it, or do anything £s complimentary as that. Just 
y/^wned and went down. r 

COLONEL. Yawned, did he ? Used to wink in my time. 
Did you and Billy fish at Heidelberg, Karl ? ^ 

KARL. We were more worthily'employed, sir, but we did 

unbend at times. Billy, do you remember (He begins 

a gay dance,) # 

BILLY. Not I. [Then he joins in,) • 

BARiiARA. Young gentlemen, how disgraceful ! (She joins 

/«.)• 

' cocoNEL. Harum-scarums ! * • 

K^^RL. Does he know about you two ? 

BILLY. He often forgets. 1 ’ll tell him again. Grand- 
father, Barbara and I have something to say to you. It ’s this. 
(He puts;, his arm round Barbara.) 
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COLONEL {smiling). I know — I know. There ’s nothing 
like it. I 'm very glad, Barbara. 

BARBARA. You scc, d^ar, I ’ve loved Billy boy since the 
days when he tried to catch the bull-trout with a string and a 
b^nt pin, and I held on to his pinafore to prevent his tumbling 
in. We used to play at school at marrying and giving in 
marriage, and the girl who was my bridegroom had always to 
take the name of Billy. ‘ Do you, woman, take this man Billy 
— ^ ’ the clergyman in skirts began, and before I could answer 
diffidently, some other girl was sure to shout, ‘ I should rather 
think she does.’ 

COLONEL {in high good humour). Don’t forget* the ring, 
Billy. You know, when I was married I couldn’t find 
th'e ring ! , 

KARL. Were you married here,>sir ? 

COLONEL. Yes, at the viUi^g^ church. 

BILLY. So were my father and mother. 

COLONEL his eyes wander to the gardpt). I remember 
•walking ]jafck with my wife and bringing her in here through 
the window. She kissed some of the furniture. 

BILLY. I supiA)se you would like a grander affair, rjaroara ? 

BArfbARA. No, just the* same. 

leiLLY. I hoped you would say that. 

BARBARA. But, Billy, I ’m to have such a dfcam qf a 
wedding-gown. Granny is going with me to London to choose 
it {laying her head on the coaonel’s shoulder) if you can do 
without her for a day, dear. 

COLONEL {gallantly). I shall go with you. I couldn’t trust 
you and granny to choose the gown 

KARL. You must often be pretty lonely, sir, when we arc 
all out and about enjoying ourselves. 

cpLONEL. They all say that. But that is the time when 
I ’m not lon^^ly, Karl. It ’s then I see things most clearly — 
the i5ast, I suppose. It all comes crowding back to me— India, 
the Crimea, India again — and it ’s so real, especially the people. 
ITey come a»d talk to me. I seem to see them ; I don't kno^ 
they haven’t been here, Billy, till your granny tells me after- 
wards. 

BILLY. Yes, I know. I wonder where granny is. 

BARBARA. It isii’t ®ften she leaves you for so long, dear. 
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COLONEL. She told me she had to go out, but 1 forget where. 
Oh, yes, she has gone down to the village to a wedding. 

BILLY. A wedding ? ‘ 

BARBARA. It ’s curfous how he harps on that. 

COLONEL. She said to me to listen and I would hear t^e 
wedding-bells. 

BARBARA. Not to-day, dear. 

BILLY. Best not to worry him. 

BARBARA. But granny says we should try to make things 
clear to him. 

BILLY. Was any one with granny when she said she was 
going to a'^wedding ? 

COLONEL {like one begging her to admit it). You were there, 
Barbara. v 

BARBARA. No, dear. He said that to me before. And 
something about a nurse. ' ' ' 

COLONEL [obstinately). She was tlicrc, too. 

BILLY. Any one else ? " 

COLONE*.. There v^as that soldier. 

BARBARA. A soldier also ! 

COLONEL. Just those three. 

BILLY. But that makes four. Ciranny and Barbara' and a 
nurse and a soldier. 

COLONEL, They were all there ; but there were only three. 

BILLY. Odd. 

BARBARA [soothingly). Never mind, dear. Granny will 
make it all right. She is the one for you. 

COLONEL. She is the one for me. 

KARL. If there had been a wedding, wouldn’t she have 
taken the Colonel with her ? 

BARBARA. Of COULSC shc WOuld. 

KARL. You are not too old to have a kind eye for a 
wedding, sir. 

COLONEL {wagging his head). Aha, aha ! You know, if 
I had gone, very likely I should have kissed the bride. Brides 
Ic jk so pretty on their wedding day. They are often not pretty 
at other times, but they are all pretty on their wedding day. 

KARL. You have an eye for a pretty girl still, sir I 

COLONEL. Yes, I have ; yes, I have ! 

BARBARA. I do bclievc I see it all. Granny has been talking 
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to you about Billy boy and me, and you haven’t been able to 
wait ; you have hurried on the wedding ! 

BILLY. Bravo, Barbara., you ’vc got it. 

COLONEL {doubtfully). That may be it. Because I am sure 
yovi were to be there, Barbara. 

BARBARA. Our Wedding, Billy ! 

KARL. It doesn’t explain those othfer people, though. 

{fThe COLONEL moves about in agitation,) 

BARBARA. What is it, dear ? 

COLONEL, I can’t quite remember, but I think that is why 
she didn’t take me. It is y®ur wedding, Barbara, but I don’t 
think Billy boy is to be there, my love. 

BARBARA. Not at my wedding ! 

BILLY. Grandfather > 

COLONEL. There ’s something sad about it. 

BARBARA. There can’t be anything sad about a wedding, 
dear. Granny didn’t say it was a sad wedding, did she ? 

COLONEL. , She was smiling. 

BARBARt^v.* Of course she was. 

COLONEL, But I think that was only to please the Aurse, 

BARBARA. Thift iiurse ^ again ! Dear, don’t think any 
more about iu There ’s no wedding. 

CtoLONEL {gently j though he zvondej's why they can go on 
deceiving him). Is there not ? 

{The village wedding-bells beghi to ring. The colonel 
is triumphaiit,) 

I told you ! There is a wedding ! 

{The bells ring on gaily, billy and Barbara take a step 
nearer to each other, but can go 7io closer. The bells ring 
on, and the three yoimg people fade from the scene. 

When they are gone and he is alone, the colonel still 
addresses them. 

Soon the bells stop. He hwws that he is alofie now, hut 
he does not understand it. The sun is shining br ightly, but 
he sits very cold in his chair. He shivers. From this 
point to *the end* of the play it is the real people he. see.* 
as they are now. He is very glad to see his zvife corying 
to him through the open window. She is a dear old lady, 
and is dressed brightly, as becomes one who has been to a 
wedding. Her fdee beams to match her gown. ^ She is 
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really quite a happy woman agahiy for it is several years 
since any deep sorrow struck her ; and that is a long time. 
No oney you blow y under standU the colonel as she doeSy 
no one can soothe him and bring him out of his imaginings 
as she can. He hastens to her. He is no longer col4- 
That is her great rezvard for all she does for him.) 

ELJ.EN- {p'anquilly). T have come back, John. It hasn’t 
seemed very long, has it ? 

COLONEL. No, not long, Ellen. Had you a nice walk ? 
(She continues to smthy but she is watching him closely.) 

ELLEN. I haven’t been for a vr^alk. Don’t you remember 
where I t61d you I was going, John ? 

COLONEL. Yes, it was to a wedding. 

ELLEN (leather tremulously). Youehaven’t forgotten whose 
wedding, have you ? 

COLONEL. Tell me, Ellen.' 

- {JHe is no longer troubled. He knows that kllkn will tell 
him.) • ' . . 

ELLEN.' 1 have been seeing Barbara married, Johr?. 

colo> el. Yes, it was Barbara’s wedding. 'Fhcy wouldn’t 
Ellen, why wasn’t I there ? 

ELLEN (like one telling him amusing gossip). I thought you 
might be a little troubled if you went, John. Sometimes yuur 
mind — ^not often, but sometimes if you a^e agitated — ^and then 
you think you see — ^people who aren’t here any longer. Oh 
dear, oh dear, help me with the^e bonnet strings. 

COLONEL. Yes, I know. I ’m all right when you ar^ with 
me, Ellen. Funny, isn’t it ? 

(She raises her shoidders in a laugh .) , 

ELLEN. It is funny, John. I ran back to you. I was 
thinking of you all the time — even more than of Billy boy. • 
(T'he COLONEL is very gay.) t 

COLONEL. Tell me all about it, Ellen. Did Billy boy lost 
the rin<g ? We always said he would lose the ring. 

(She looks straight into his eyes.) 

Ei.LEN. You have forgotten again,' John. ' Barbara isn’ 
married to Billy boy. 

(He draws himself up.) 

COLONEL. Not marry Billy ? I ’ll see about that ! 

(She presses him into his chair.) ’ 
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ELLEN. Sit down, dear, and I ’ll tell you something again. 
It is nothing to trouble you, because your soldiering is done, 
John y and greatly done. . My dear,' there is war again, and 
our old land is in it. Such a war as my soldier never knew. 

(He rises. He is a stern old man.) 

COLONEL. A war ! That ’s it, is it ? So now I know ! 
Why wasn’t I told ? I ’m not too old'yet. 

ELLEN. Yes, John, you are too old, and all you can do now 
is to sit here and — and take care of me. You knew all about 
it quite clearly this morning. We stood together upstairs by 
the window listening to the aircraft guns. 

COLONEL. I remember ! I thought it was a 'thunder- 
storm. Dering told me he heard nothing. 

ELLEN. Dering .? 

COLONEL. Cur garuv.. — , ^ou know. {His vpice become 
husky,) Haven’t I been talking with him, 'Ellen ? 

ELLEN. It is a long time since we had a gardener, Jolm. 

COLONEL. Is it ? So it is !* A war ! That is why there 
Is no tnorq cricket on the green. 

ELLEN, ^'hey hav6 all gone to the war, John. 

COLONEL. I'h^t ’s* it ; ^ even the little shavers. (He 
whispers) Why isn’t Billy boy fighting, Ellen ? 

iTllen. Oh, John ! 

COLONEL. Is Bill)^boy dead ? (She nods,) Was he killed 
in action } Tell me, tell me ! (She ?iods again,) Good for 
Billy boy. I knew Billy boy v^as all right. Don’t cry, Ellen. 
I ’ll take care of you. All ’s well with Billy boy. 

ELLEN. Yes, I know, John. 

{He hesitates before speaking again,) 

3LONEL. Ellen, who is the soldier ? He comes here. He 
captain. 

LLEN. He is a very gallant man, John. It is he who was 
ried to Barbara to-day. 

COLONEL (bitterly). She has soon forgotten. 

ELLEN (shaking her brave head). She hasn’t forgotten, dear. 
And it ’s nearly three years now since Billy died. 

COLONEL. So long ! We have a medal he got, haven’t jve ? 

ELLEN. No, Jolvi > he died before he could win any medals. 

COLONEL. Karl will be sorry. They were very fond of 
each other, those two bdys, Ellen. 
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ELLEN. Karl fought against us, dear. He ^ied in the 
same engagement. They may even have killed each other. 

COLONEL. They hadri’t known, Ellen. 

ELLEN {with thin lips), I dare say they knew. 

COLONEL. Billy boy and Karl ! 

{She tells him some more gossip.) 

ellenT. John, I had Barbara married from here because she 
has no people of her own. I think Billy would have liked it. 

COLONEL. That was the thing to do, Ellen. Nice of you. 

I remember everything now. It ’s Dering she has married. 
He was once my gardener ! 

ELLEN. The world is all being re-made, dear. He is 
worthy of her. 

{He lets this pass. ' He has remembered something almost 
as surprising.) ' , 

COLONEL. Ellen, is Barbara a liurse ? 

ELLEN. Yes, John, and one of the staidest and most serene. 
Who would have thought it of the merry madcap another days ! 
They are coming here, John, to say good-bye to yen. The}/ 
have only a few days’ leave. She is in Ftance,'too, you know. 
She was married in her nurse’s uniform. * 

COLONEL. Was she ? She told me to-day that— no, it 
couldn’t have been to-day. '* 

ELLEN. You have been fancying yoi/ saw them, I suppose^ 
{She grows tremulous again.) You will be nice to them, John, 
won’t you, and wish them luck ’? They have their trials before 
th^m. c 

COLONEL {eagerly). 'Fell me what to do, Ellen. 

ELLEN. Don’t say anything about Billy boy, Jo}in. 

COLONEL. No no, let ’s pretend.' 

ELLEN. And I wouldn’t talk about the garden, John ; just 
in case he is a little touchy about that. 

COLONEL {beginning to fancy himself as a tactician). Not a 
word .t 

ELLEN {yoho knows what is the best way to put him on his 
^rnettk). You see, I ’m sure I should make a miss of it, so I ’m 
trus?-ing to you, John. 

COLONEL {yery pleased). Leave it all to-me, Ellen. I ’ll be 
frightfully sly. You just watch me. 

{She goes to the window and calls to the married couple. 
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CAPTAIN DERING, in khaH^ is a fine soldierly figure. 

BARBARA, in her Red Cross unifornr h quiet and resourceful. 

An artful old hoy greets them.) 

COLONEL. Congratulations, Barbara. No, no, none of 
yo'ir handshaking 5 you don’t get past an old soldier in that 
way. Excuse me, young man. {He kisses Barbara and looks 
at his wife to make sure that she is adintring him.) And to you, 
Captain Dering — you have won a prize. 

DERING {a gallant gentleman). I know it ; 1 ’ll try to show 
I know it. 

COLONEL (perturbed). I haven’t given Barbara a wedding 
present, Ellen. I should like 

BARBARA. Indeed you have, dear, and a lovely one. You 
haven’t forgotten ? 

(Granny signs to the colonel and he immeffiately says^ 
with remarkable cimning ;) • 

COLONEL. ^ Oh — that ! I was just quizzing you, Ba;»bara. 
I hope you will be as happy, dear, staid Barbara, as if you had 
married — i — 

{He sees that he has nearly given away the snuatlon. He 
looks triumphantly at granny as much as to say^ ‘ Observe 
me ; 1 ^m not going to say a word about him? Granny 
comes to his aid.) 

LLEN. perhaps Captain Dering has some little tumgs* to 
do : and you, too, Barbara. They are leaving in an hour, John. 
(For a mometit the coLOisfEL is again in danger.) 

COLDNEL. If you would like to take Barbara into the 

garden. Captain Bering [He recovers himself instantly.) 

No, not the^ garden, you wouldn’t know your way about in the 
garden. 

DERING {smiling). Wouldn’t I, Colonel ? 

cc-'LONEL. No, certainly not. I ’ll show it you some day. 
{file makes gleeful signs to granny.) But there is a nice meadow 
just beyond the shrubbery. Barbara knows the waj* ; she 

often went there with {file checks hhnself. Granny tigns 

to them to gOy 'and Barbara kisses both the colonel’s hands.) 
The Captain will be jealous, you know ! 

BARBARA. Let oic, dear (arranging his cushions professionally.) 

ELLEN. She is much better at it than I am now, John. 

(The COLONEL ha} one last piece of advice to give^) 
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COLONEL. I wouldn’t go down hj the stream^ Barbara — 
not to the pool where the alder is. There ’s — there ’s not a 
good view there, sir ; and a hoy— a boy I knew, he often — 
nobody in particular — just a boy who used to come about the 
house — he is not here now — ^he is on duty. I don’t think you 

should go to the alder pool, Barbara. 
barba'ra. We won’t go there, dear. 

(She and her husband go outy and the colonel scarcely 
?ntsses themy he is so eager to hear what his wife thinks of 
him,) 

COLONEL.' Did 1 do all right, Ellen ? 

ELLEN. Splendidly. 1 was proud of you. 

COLONEL. I put them completely off the scent ! They 
haven’t a notion ! I dan be very sty, you know, at times. 
Ellen, I thv/ik I shquld lilce to J'ave that aldef tree cut down. 
There is no boy now, you see. ^ 

elLen. I would leave it alone, John. There, will be boys 
again. Shall I reUd to you ; you like that, don’t y 9 u,? 

COLONEL. Yes, rcad to me — ^something ^funny, if you 
please. ‘About Sam Weller ! No, I expect Sam has gone to 
the wars. Read about Mr. Pickw,ick. * He is very amusing. 
I feel sure that if he had tried to catch the bull-trout he would 
have fallen in. Just as Barbara did this morning. ‘ 

£llen. Barbara ? ‘ 

COLONEL. She is down at the alder pool. Billy is there with 
that nice German boy, 'Fhe noise they make, shouting and 
laeghing ! • 

(She gets from its shelf the best book for war-time,) 

ELLEN. Which bit shall I read ? , , , 

COLONEL. About Mr. Pickwick going into the lady’s bed- 
room by mistake. •* 

ELLEN. Yes, dear, though you almost know it by heart. 
Y ou see, you have begun to laugh already. < 

coLCfNEL. You are laughing too, Ellen. I can’t help it ! 
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Three nice old ladies and a criminal, who is even nicer, arc 
discussing the war over a cup of tea. 'Fhe criminal, who is the 
hostess, calls it a dish of tea^ which shows that she comes from 
Caledonia ; but that is not her crime. 

They are all London charwomen, but three of them, includ- 
ing the hostess, are what are called professionally ‘ charwomen 
and' or simply^* ands.’ ‘ An ‘andj is also a caretaker when 
required ; her name is entered, as such in iak in a rv.gistry book,, 
financial transactions take pface* across a counter between her 
and the registrar, and altogethej* she is of a very different ’social 
status frotai Ane who, like Mrs. Haggerty, is'a charwoman but 
nothing dlse. Mrs. ^Haggerty, though present, is not at the 
party by invitation ; having seen Mrs. Dowey buying the 
winkl'is, she followed her downstairs, and so has shuffled into 
th^ play and sat down in it against our wish. We would 
remove her by force, at least print her name in snvall letters, 
were it not t4iat she takes offence very readily and says tliat 
nobody respects her. So, as i^ou have slipped in, you can sit 
there, ^Mrs. Haggerty ; but keep quiet. 

There is nothing doing at present in the caretaking way for 
Mrs. Dowey, our hostess ; but this docs not damp her, care- 
taking being only to'such.:-is she an extra financially and a halo 
socially. 'If she had the honour of being served with an income- 
tax paper she would probably fill in one of the nasty little com- 
partments with the words, ‘ Trade — charring ; Profession (if 
any)-<-caretalcing.’ 'Fhis home of hers (from which, to look 
after your house, she makes occasionally temporary departures 
in great style, yscorting a barrow) is in one of those what-care-I 
streets that you discover only when you have lost your way ; 
on discovering them, your duty is to report them to the <futh- 
orities, who immediately add them to the map of London. 
wThat is why we are npw reporting Friday Street. We shall 
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call it, in the rough sketch drawn for to-morrow’s press, ‘ Street 
in which the criminal resided ’ ; and you will find Mrs. Dowey’s 
home therein marked with a X- 

Her abode really consists of one room, but she maintains that 
there are two 5 so, rather than argue, let us say that there are 
two. The other one has no window, and she could not swish 
her old skirts in it wfchout knocking something over ; its 
grandest display is of tin pans and crockery on top of a dresser 
which has a lid to it ; you have but to whip off the utensils and 
raise the lid, and, behold, a bath with hot and cold. Mrs. Dowey 
is very proud of this possession, an^ when she shows it off, as she 
does perhaps too frequently, she first signs to you with closed 
fist (funny old thing that she is) to approach softly. She then 
tiptoes to the dresser and pops off the lid, as if to take the bath 
unawares. Then she sucks her lips, and is modest if you have 
the grace to do the exclamaticub. 

In the real room is a bed, though that is putting the matter 
too briefly. The fair way to begin, if you love Mrs. Dowey, 
is to say "-o her that it is a pity she has no bed. If she is in her 
best form she will cluickle, and agree that the want of a bed 
tries her sore ^ she will keep you on the he >ks, so to speak, as 
long as she can 5 and then, with that mouse-like mc/ement 
again, she will suddenly spring the bed on you. You thought it 
was a wardrobe, but she brings it down ff-om the wall ; and lo, 
a bed. There is nothing else in her abode (which we now see 
to contain four rooms — kitchrn, pantry, bedroom, and bath- 
room) that is absolutely a surprise ; but it is full of ‘ bits.*’ every 
one of which has been paid ready money for, and gloated over 
and tended until it has become part of its owner. Genuine 
DowtySy the dealers might call them, though there is probably 
nothing in the place except the bed that would fetch half-a- 
crown. 

Her home is in the basement, so that the view is restricted to 
the lower half of persons passing overhead beyond the area 
stairs. Here at the window Mrs. Dowey sometimes sits of a 
summer evening gazing, not sentimentally at a flower-pot which 
contains one poor bulb, nor yearningly at some tiny speck of 
sky, but with unholy relish at holes in stockings, and the like, 
which are revealed to her from her point of vantage. You, 
gentle reader, may flaunt by, thinkir g that your finery awu 
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the street, but Mrs. Dowey can tell (and does) that your soles 
are in needt>f neat repair. 

Also, lower parts being as expressive as the face to those 
whose view is thus limited, she could swear to scores of the 
passers-by in a court of law. 

*These four lively old codgers are having a good time at the 
tea-table, and wit is flowing free. As you can see»by their 
everyday garments, and by their pails and mops (which are 
having a little tea-party by themselves in the corner), it is not a 
gathering by invitations stretching away into yesterday, it is a 
purely informal aflFair 5 so ^much more attractive^ don’t ^ou 
think ? than banquets elaborately prearranged. Yl)u know 
how they come about, especially in war-time. Very likely 
Mrs. Dowey met Mrs. [I'wymlcy and Mrs. Mickleham quite 
casually in the street, and meant to do no more than pass the 
time of day ; then, naturally jeiicjjgh, the word camouflage was 
mentioned, and they got heated, but in the end Mrs. Twymley 
apologised 5 then, in the odd v;ay in which one thing leads to 
another, the 'winkle man appeared, and Mrs. Dowey remem- 
bered that she had that pot of jam and that Mrs. Mickleham 
had stood treat ^ast, time j and soon they were all three 
descending the area stairs, followed cringingly by the Haggerty 
Wornan, 

'Fhey have been ex^/*emely merry, and never were four hard- 
worked old lauies who deserved it better. All a woman can do 
in war-time they do daily and cheerfully, just as their men-folk 
arc doi/ig it at the Front ; and now, with the mops and pails 
laid aside, they sprawl gracefully at ease. 'There is no intention 
on their part to consider peace terms until a decisive victory has 
been gained in the field (Sarah Ann Dowey), until the Kaiser 
is put to the right-about (Emma Mickleham), and singing very 
small (Amelia Twymley). 

At this tea-party the lady who is to play the part of Mrs. 
Dowey is sure to want to suggest that our heroine has a secret 
sorrow, namely, the crime ; but you should see us knocking 
that idea out ^f her head ! Mrs. Dowey knows she r is a 
criminal, but, unlike the actress, she does not know that^she 
is about to be found out ; and she is, to put it bluntly in her own 
Scotch way, the merriest of the whole clanjamfry. She presses 
Liore tea on her guests, but they wave her away from them in 
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the pretty nuniier of ladies who know that they have already 
had more than enough. * 

MRS. DOWEY. Just one more wiiiklej IV'Irs. Mickleham ? 
{Indeed there is only one more. But mrs. mickleham 
indicates politely that if she took this one it would have* to 
svym for it tPiE haggerty woman takes it long 
afterwards when she thinks^ erroneously, that no one is 
looking, • 

MRS. TWYMLEY is suiting, Evidently some one has 
contradicted her. Probably f he haggerty woman.) 

MRS. TiVYMLEY. I Say it Is SO. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I Say it may be so. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. I suppose I ougly: to know : me that has 
a son a prisoner in Germany. {She has so obviously scored that all 
^ood feeling^seems to tall upon herfn end here. But she continues 
rather shabbily,) Being the only lady present that has that 
proud misfortune. {The other s*-arc stung,) ' 

MRS. DDWEY. My son is fighting in France. "‘'J 

MRS. ^'HCKLEHAM. Mine is woundcdiin two places. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Mine is at Sal(?iiaiky. 

{The absurd pronunciation of this uneducated personr moves 
the others to mirth,) 

MRS. DOWEY. You ’ll cxcuse us, M^'s. Haggerty, but the 
correct pronounciation is Salonikky. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN {to^ cover her confusion), I don’t 
think. {She feels that even this does not prove her case,)^ And 
I speak as one that has War Savings Certificates. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Wc all havc them. 

(the HAGGERTY WOMAN whimpcrSy uud the other guests 
regard her with unfeeling disdain,) 

MRS. DOWEY {to rcstorc cheerfulness). Oh, it s a terrible 
war. 

ALL {brightening). It is. You may say so. 

'Mrs. DOWEY {encouraged). What I say is, the men is 
splendid, but I ’m none so easy about the stafF.^ That ’s your 
weak point, Mrs. Mickleham. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM {oH the defence, but determined to reveal 
nothing that might be of use to the enemy), Vou may take it from 
me, the staff ’s all right. 
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MRS. DOWEY. And very relieved I am to hear you say it. 

{It is^here that the haggerty woman has the remaining 
winkle,) ^ 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. You doii’t understand properly about 
trench warfare. If I had a map 

MRS. DOWEY {getting her finger to draxv lines on the 
table). That ’s the river Sommy. Now, if we had* barrages 
here 

%IRS. twymley. Very soon you would be enfilidcd. 
Where ’s your supports, my lady ? (mrs. dowey is damped,) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. What none of you grasps is*t-h;it tl\is is 
a artillery war 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN {strengthened by the winkle). I say 
that the word is Salonaikjr. [The other s^purse their lips,) 

MRS. TWYMLRY {with terrible meaning). We ’ll change the 
subject. Have you seen thist wrick’s Fashion Chat\ {She has 
evidently seen and devoured it herself ^ and even licked up the 
crumbs.) 'l*he gabardine with accordion tplcats has quite 
gone out. ^ 

MRS. [her ^old face sparkling), ivly sakcs*! You 

tell me ? 

MRS. TWYMLEY {with the touch of haughtiness that comes of 
greAt topics), 'Phe plain smock has come in again, ^with silk 
Jacing, giving that chrjrming chic effect. 

MRS. DOWRY. Oho ! 


MRS. MICKLEHAM. I iiiust !iay 1 was always partial to the 
straight line [thoughtfully regarding the want of line in mrs. 
twymley’s person)^ though trying to them as is of too friendly 
a figure. 

[^It is here that the Iiaggerty woman’s fingers close un- 
ostentatiously upon a piece of sugar,) 

Mi^. twymley {sailing into the Empyrean), Lady Dolly 
Kanistef was .seen conversing across the railings in a dainty 
de jou\ 

MRS. dowey. Fine would I have liked to see her. 

MRS. twymrey. She is equally popular as maid, wife^ and’ 
munition-worker. Her two children is inset. Lady Pops 
Babington was inarrjed in a tight tulle. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. What was her going-away dress ? 

MRS. twymley. a <lhampagny cream velvet with^dreamy 
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corsage. She’s married to Colonel the Hon. Chingfoid — 
‘ Snubs,’ they called him at Eton. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN (having dtsposed of the suga7'). Very 
likely he ’ll be sent to Salonaiky. 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. Wherever he is sent, she ’ll have the 
same tremors as the rest of us. She ’ll be as keen to get the 
letters Wrote with pencife as you or me. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Them pencil letters ! 

MRS. DOWEY (in her sweet Scotch voiccy timidly^ afraid she tnay 
he going too far). And women in enemy lands gets those pencil 
letters and then stop getting them, the same as ourselves. Let ’s 
occasionally think of that. 

(She has gone too far. Chairs are pushed back.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I ask yc^i ! 

MRS. Mi^^KLEHAM. 'Eilat ’s hardly language, Mrs. Dowey. 

MRS. DOWEY (scared). Kfeidlry excuse. I swear to death 
I ’mmonc of your pacifists. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Freely granted. 

MRS. fwYMLEY. ,I ’ve heard of females that Lkve no mak 
relatiorfti, and so they have no man-party at Vhe wars. I ’vc 
heard of them, but I don’t mix with them. ♦ 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. What caii t^ie likes of us have t6 say to 
them ? ^It ’s not their war. 

"MRS. DOWEY (wistfully). 'They are to be pitied. ^ 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. But the place for them, Mrs. Dowey, is 
within doors witli the blinds detwn. 

, MRS. DOWEY (hurriedly). 'Ehat ’s the place for theii^ 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. 1 saw oiie of tlicm to-day buying a flag. 
I thought it was very impudent of her. 

MRS. DOWEY (meekly). So it wa^. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM (frying to look jnodest %vith indiffeVent succ/.ss). 
I had a letter from my son, Percy, yesterday. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Alfred sent me his photo. , 

THM hag(;erty WOMAN. Letters from Salonaiky Ms less 
common. 

• (Three bosoms heavey but 7ioty alaSy mrs. dojvey’s. Never- 

, theless she doggedly knits her lips.) 

MRS. DOWEY (the uirnmal). Rennetl^ writes to me every 
week. (There are excla?nations. The dauntless old thing holds 
aloft a f)acket of letters.) Lookut this. All his. 
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(the HAGGERTY WOMAN 

MRS. twVmley. Alfred has little time for writing, being a 
bombardier. 

MRS. DOWEY {relentlessly). Do your letters begin ‘ Dear 
mpther ’ ? 

MRS. twymley. Generally. 

MRS. MiCKLEHAM. Invariable. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Every time. 

'MRS. DOWEY {delivering the knock-out blow). Kenneth’s 
begin ‘ Dearest mother.’ 

{No one can think of the right reply.) 

MRS. TWYMLEY {doing her best). A short man, I ^oulcf say, 
judging by yourself. 

{She ought to have left it alone.) • 

MRS. DOWEY.. Six feet two — ^and a fialf. 

{The gloom deepens.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM {against her better judgment). A, kilty, 
did you tell pie ? 

MRS. DpVEY. Most certainly. He ’s in the famous Black 
Watch. 

THE HAGGERTi WOMAN {producing her handkerchief). I'he 
Surrey Rifles is the famousest. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. There you and the King disagrees, 
Mrs. Haggerty. His choice is the Buffs, same as ,my 
Percy’s. 

MRS. TWYMLEY {tnagnanimoksly). Give me the R.H.A. and 
you c?n keep all the rest. 

MRS. DOWEY. 1 ’m sure I have nothing to say against the 
Surreys and the R.H.A. and the Buffs ; but they are just 
breeches regiments, I undbrstand. 

,THE HA*GGERTY WOMAN. Wc caii’t all be kilties. 

MRS. DOWEY {crushingly). That ’s very true. 

MRS.*TWYiN{iLEY (// is fooHsh of her ^ hut she cartel help saying it). 
Has j^our Kenneth great hairy legs ? 

MRS. DOWEY. TL'remendous. 

{The wicked woman : hut let us also say ‘ Poor Sara}} An^^ 
Dowey.^ For at this moment^ enter Nemesis. In other 
zvords^ the less impor tant part of a clergyman appears upon 
the stair.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. It ’s the reverent gent ! 
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MRS. DOWRY {little knowing what he is bringing her). I see 
he has had his boots heeled. ' 

(7/ may^ be said of Mk. wileingj that his happy smile always 
walks in front of him. This smile makes music of his life ; 
it means that once again he has been chosen, in his opinion, 
as the central figure in romance. No one can well have 
led a more drab existence, but he will never know it ; he 
will always think of himself, humbly though elatedly as the 
chosen of the gods. Of him must it have been originlilly 
written that adventures are for the adventurous. He 
meets them at every street corner. For instance, he assists 
an hid lady off a bus, and asks her if he can be of any further 
help. She tells him that she wants to know the way to 
Maddox the butcher's. Then c(imes the kind, triumphant 
smile ; it always cofnes fir^t, followed by its explanation. 

I was there yesterday ! ^ This is the merest sample of the 
adventures that keep mr. willinos up to the mark. 

Since the war broke gut, his zest for lijy has become 
althost terrible. , He can scarcely lift a newspafep and reaL 
of a hero without remembering that he khows some one oj 
the same name. The Soldiers' Rest h. is connected with 
was once a china emporium, and {mark my words) Vip had 
bought his tea service at it. Such is life when you are in 
the thick of it. Sometimes he feek that he is part of a 
gigantic spy drama. In the course of his extraordinary 
comings and goings he nfiets with Great Personages, of 
course, and is the confdential recipient of secrete news. 
Before imparting the netvs he does not, as you might expect, 
first smile expansively ; on the contrary, there comes over 
his face an awful solemnity, iuhich, however, means the 
same thing. When divulging the names of the person- 
ages, he first looks around to make sure that no suspicious 
character is about, and then, lowering his voice, tells you, 
R 7 had that from JHr . Farthing himself— he is the secretary 
of the Bethnal Green Branch, — h'sh I ' 

There is a commotion about finding a worthy chair for the 
reverent, and there is also some furtive pulling down of 
sleeves, but he stands smveying the ladies through his 
triumphant smile. This amazing man knows that he is 
about to score again.) 
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MR. wiLLiNGS (wavtng asid^ irs). I thank you. But 

not at all. Friends, I have news. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. N(^WS ? 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. From the Front ? 

IRS. TWYMLEY. My Alfred, sir ? 

{They are all grown suddenly anxious — all except the 
hostess y who knows that there can never be any news from 
the Front for her.) 

MR. WILLINGS. I tell you at once that all is well. The 
news is for Mrs. Dowey. 

{She stares.) 

MRS. DOWEY. News for me ? 

^ MR. WILLINGS. Your SOU, Mrs. Dowey — he has got five 
days’ leave. {She shahs her head sUghtly^ or perhaps it only 
trembles a little on its stem.) ^ow,tiow, good newg doesn’t kill. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. We ’re*gl^ti, Mrs.^Dowey. 

MRS. DOWEY. You ’re sure ? 

MR. wiLijiNGS. Quite sure? He has arrived. 

MRS. powEY. He is in T>ondon ? 

MR. WILLINGS. He is. I have spoken to him. 

MRS. MiCKLEHkM. You lucky womaii. 

{They might see that she is not looking lucky ^ but expermice 
has told them how differently these things take people.) 

MR. WILLINGS {matvelUng more and more as he unfolds his talef 
Ladies, it is quite a romance. I was in the — {fe looks around 
cautiously y but he knows that tney are all to be trusted) — in the 
Chur jh Army^ quarters in Central Street, trying to get on the 
track of one or two of our missing men. Suddenly my eyes — 
I can’t ac9ount foy it — ^but suddenly my eyes alighted on a 
Highlandpr seated rather* drearily on a bench, with his kit at 
hij feet. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. A big man ? 

MR. WILLINGS. A great brawny fellow, (the haggerty 
WOMAN groans.) ‘ My friend,’ I said at once, ‘ welcome back 
to Blighty.’ I make a point of calling it Blighty. ‘ I wonder,’ 
I said, ‘ if there is anything I can do for you ? ’ He shook his 
head. ‘ What regiment ? ’ I asked. {Here he very py'operly 
lowers his voice to ? whisper.) * Black Watch, 5th Battalion,’ 
he said. ‘ Name i ’ I asked. ‘ Dowey,’ he said. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. 1 decHi'c ! I do declare ! 
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• 

MR. wiLLiNGS {showifig how the thing was done^ with the help 
of a chair). I put my hand on his shoulder as it might be thus. 
‘ Kenneth Dowey,* I said, ‘ I know ^^our mother.’ 

MRS. DOWRY {^vetting her lips). What did he say to that ? 
MR. WILLINGS. He was incredulous. Indeed, he seemed 
to think I was balmy. But I offered to bring him straight to 
you. I fold him how much you had talked to me about him. 
MRS. DOWRY. Bring him here ! 

MRS. MiCKLRHAM. I wonder he needed to be brought. 

MR. WILLINGS. He had just arrived, and was bewildered by 
the great city. He listened to me»in the taciturn Scotch way, 
and then he gave a curious laugh. 

MRS. TWYMLRY. Laugh ? 

MR. WILLINGS {whos^ ^wild life has (brought him into contact 
with the stpangest peoplef. T|he Scotch, Mrs. I'wymley, 
express their emotions .differently •from us. With them tears 
signify a rollicking mood, while merriment denotes that they 
are plunged in gloom. When 5 had finished he said, at once 
‘ Let us g^/ and see th<? old lady.’ ' , 

MRS. DOWRY {backings which is the first rfiovement she has made 
since he began his tale). Is he — comjng ? ♦ * 

MR. WILLINGS [gloriously). He has come. He is up there. 
I told him J thought I had better break the joyful news toy6u. 
(Three women rush to the whidowi mrs. .dowry looks 
at her pantry door^ but perhaps she remembers that it does 
not lock on the inside. Slie stands rigid^ though her face 
, has gone very grey.) * 

MRS. DOWRY. Kindly get them to go away. 

MR. WILLINGS. Ladics, I think this happy occasipn scarcely 
requires you. (He is not the man to ask of woman a sacrifice that 
he is not prepared to make himself.) I also am going instantlyv 
(fThey all survey mrs. dowry, and understand — or think 
they understand.) ^ 

MRS. crwYMLRY (pail and mop in hand). I would thank none 
for their company if my Alfred was at the door. 

' MRS* MICKLRHAM (similarly burdened). '' The s&me from me. 
Shall J send him down, Mrs. Dowey ? (The old lady does not 
hear her. She is listenings terrifiedy for a step on the stair.) Look 
at the poor, joyous thing, sir. She has his letters in her hand. 
(The three women go. mr/ wilLings puts a kind hand 
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on MRS. dowey’s shoulder. He thinks he so thoroughly 
understands the situation.) 

MR. willings. a good son, Mrs. Dowey, to have written 
to you so often. 

{Our old criminal quake s^ hut she grips the letters more 
tightly. PRIVATE DOWEY descends}) 

Dowey, my friend, there she is, waiting for you, with your 
letters in her hand. 

DOWEY {^grimly). That ’s great. 

(mr. willings ascends the stair voithout one backward 
glance^ like the good gentleman he is ; and the powEYS are 
left together^ with nearly the whole room between them. 
He is a great rough chunk of Scotland^ howked out of her 
not so much neatly as liberally ; ^and in his Black Watch 
uniform^ all caked with mud^ his kit and nearly all his 
worldly possessions on Hs backy he is inn apparition scarcef 
less fearsome (but so much less ragged) than those ancestors 
of his who trotted with Prince Charlie to Derby. He 
stands silent y scowling at the old lady^ daring h'^r to raise 
her head •; and^she would like very much to do if, for she 
!ongs to ha^^e a^ first glimpse of her son. When he does 
^peaky it is to jeer at %er.) 

Oo you recognise your loving son, missis ? (‘ Ohy the fine 

Scotch tang of himj she thinks.) 

MRS. dowey (trembling). I ’m pleased I wrote so often. 
(‘ Ohy but he *s raised j she thinh.) 

(He strides toward hery and seizes the letters roughly.) 
DOWEY. Let ’s see them. 

(There is a string round the package y and he unties /V, and 
examines the letters at his leisure xvith much curiosity. The 
envelopes are in order y all addressed in pencil to mrs. 
DOWEY, with the proud words * Opened by Censor ’ on them. 
But the letter paper inside contains not a ivord of writing.) 
DO^EY. Nothing but blank paper ! Is this your writing 
in pencil on the envelope ? 

(She nod^y and he gives the matter further consideration.) 
The covey told me you were a charwoman ; so I suppose 
you picked the envelopes out of waste-paper baskets, or such 
like, and then changed the addresses ? 

(She nods again ; still she dare not look upy but she is 
2C2 
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admiring his legs, lichen y hotv every he would cast the 
letters into the jirey she flames up with sudden^ spirit. She 
clutches them.) 

MRS. DOWEY. Don’t you burn Acm letters, mister. 

DOWEY. They ’re not real letters. 

MRS. DOWEY. They ’re all I have. 

DOWEj^ {returning to hony). I thought you had a son ? 

MRS. DOWEY. I never had a man nor a son nor anything. 
I just call myself Missis to give me a standing. 

DOWEY. Well, it ’s past my seeing through. 

{lie turns to look for some ^explanation from the walls. 
Shi gets a peep at )iim at last. Ohy tvhat a grandly set-up 
man ! Ohy the stride of him. Ohy the noble rage of him. 
Ohy Samson had h^en like this before that woman took him 
in hand.) ' ♦ , 

DOWRY {^whirlmg Yound on What made you do it ? 

DOWEY. It was everybody’s war, mister, except mine. 
[She beats her arrr{s.) I wanted it to be my war tck). 

DOWE\i. You ’ll need to be plainer. And yeV t ’m d — d 
if I care, to hear you, you lying old trickster. 

{fThe words are 7nerely what were Jo l^e expected y and so 
are endurable ; hut he has mohed towards the door.^y 
MRS. DOWRY. You ’re not going already, mister ? 

POWey". Yes, I just came to give yop an ugly piece of my 
mind. ' 

MRS. DOWRY [holdmg out henarms longingly). You haven’t 
gave it to me yet. 

DOWEY. You have a cheek ! 

MRS. DOWEY [giving further proof of it). You wouldn’t 
drink some tea ? 

- DOWEY. Me ! I tell you I came here for the olie purpose 
of blazing away at you. 

[It is such a roarhig negative that it blows her mto^a tnair 
f^ut she is up again in a ynomeyity is this spirited old lady.) 
MRS. DOWEY. You could drink the tea while you was 
Mazing away. There ’s winkles. 

DOWEY. Is there ? 

* {He turns interestedly toward the table y but his proud Scots 
character checks hiniy ivhich is just as welly for what she 
should have said was that there had been winkles.) 
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Not me. ^ ou ’re just a common rogue. {He seats himself 
far from the table,) Now, then, out with it. Sit down ! 
{She sits meekly ; there is nothing she xvould not do for him.) As 
you char, I suppose you are on your feet all day. 

MRS. DOWRY. I ’m more on my knees. 

DOWRY. That ’s where you should be to me. 

MRS. DOWRY. Oh, mister, I ’m willing. 

DOWRY. Stop it. Go on, you accomplished liar. 

MRS. DOWRY. It ’s true that my name is Dowey. 

DOWRY. It ’s enough to make me change mine. 

MRS. DOWRY. I Ve beey charring and charringand charring 
as far back as I mind. I ’ve been in London this twbnty years. 

DOWRY. We ’ll skip your early days. I have an appoint- 
ntent. 

MRS. DOWRY, And tlien when I was old the war broke out. 

DOWRY. How could it a^oit you ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Oh, mister, that ’s the* thing. It didn’f affect 
me. It affteted everybody bvit me. The^neighbours looked 
down on ftie. Even the posters, on thj walls, of tile woman 
saying, ‘*Go, My boy,’ leered at me. 1 sometimes# cried by 
myself in the dar^. *You won’t have a cup of tea ? 

DC/WRY. No. 

^iRS. DOWRY. Sudden-like the idea came to me to pretend 
I had a son. • 

DOWRY. Tou depraved old liinmer ! But what in the 
name of Old Nick made you choose me out of the whole 
Britisji Army ? 

MRS. DOWRt {giggling). Maybe, mister, it was because I 
liked you best. 

DO v> R Y. * N ow, how. Woman. 

,MRS. Df)WRY. I read one day in the papers. In which 
he was assisted by Private K. Dowey, 5 th Battalion, Black 
Watcht’ 

DCfWEY {flattered). Did you, now ! Well, I expect that ’s 
the only time I was ever in the papers. 

MRS. DOWRir {tryh^ it on again). I didn’t choose ypu fer 
that alone. I read a history of the Black Watch first, to make 
sure it was the best^regiment in the world. 

DOWRY. Anybody could have told you that. 

{He is moving about nmjo in better humour y andy ineeting 
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the loaf in his stride ^ he ads a slice from it. He is hardly 
aware of this, but mrs. dowey knows.) 

I like the Scotch voice of you, woman. It drummles on like 
a hill burn. 

MRS. DOWRY. Prosen Water runs by where I was boni. 
Maybe it teachcd me to speak, mister. 

DOWEY. Canny, woman, canny. 

MRS. DOWEY. I read about the Black Watch’s ghostly piper 
that plays proudly when the men of the Black Watch do well, 
and prouder when they fall. 

DOWEY. .'I'here ’s some foolish , story of that kind. 

(Hd has another careless slice off the loaf.) 

But you couldn’t have been living here at that time, or they 
would have guessed. I aupposp you fl},tted ? 

MRS. DOWEY. .Yes, It CftSt me eleven and sixpence. 

DOWEY. ‘ How did ^ou gueps the K in my name stood for 
K-enneth ? 

MRS. DOWEY. Poes it ? 

DOWEY/ Umpha 

MRS. DOWEY. An angel whispered it to me i'n my sleep. 
DOWEY. Well, that’s the only angel in? the whole black 
business. 

{He chuckles.) 

You little' thought I would turn up ! {Wheeling suddenly on 
her) Or did you ? * 

MRS. DOWEY. I was bcginniKg to weary for a sight of you, 
Kenneth. 

DOWEY. What word was that ? 

MRS. DOWEY. Mister. 

{He helps himself to butter, and she holds out 'the jam pot 
to him, but he haughtily rejects it. Do you think she gii'es 
in now? Not a bit of it.) 

DOWEY {sarcastic again). I hope you ’re ple^sfcd with me 
now yoji see me. 

MRS. DOWEY. I ’m very pleased. .Does your folk live in 
S'cotlajtid ? 

DOWEY. Glasgow. 

MRS. DOWEY. Both living ? 

DOWEY. Ay. 

MRS. DOWEY. Is your motheiJ^ terrible proud of you ? 
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DowEY. Naturally. 

MRS. DOWRY. You ’ll be going to them ? 

DOWRY. After T ’ve Ijad a skitc in London first. 

MRS. DOWEY {sniffing). So she is in London ! 

DOWEY. Who ? 

MRS. DOWEY. Your young lady. 

DOWRY. Are you jealyoiis ? 

MRS. DOWEY. Not me. 

DOWRY. Youneednabe. She ’s a young thing. 

MRS. DOWRY. You surprises me. A beauty, no doubt ? 
DOWEY. You may be »ure. {Hs tries the jam.) Sly.' ’s a 
titled person. She is equally popular as maid, wife and munition- 
worker. 

(mrs. dowry rerti^mhers X.ady Oplly Kanisfer, so familiar 
to readers of fashionabl^gossip, and a vgry le^y expression 
indeed comes into her fkce^ ^ 

MRS. DOWRY. Tell me more about her, man. 

DOWF^. , She has sent me^ lot of things, especially cakes, 
and a weysted waistcoat, with a loving npessage on the enclosed 
card. 

{The old Ldy is noiv in a quiver of excitement. She loses 
control of her arms, which jump excitedly this way and that.) 
^RS. DOWEY. You ’ll try one of my cakes, mist<'r ? 

DOWRY. ,Not mrt 

MRS. DOWRY. They ’re of my own making. 

DOWEY. N o, I thank you? 

I {But with a funny little run she is in the pantry andffiack 
again. She pushes a cake before him, at sight of which he 
shapes.) ' 

MRS. DOWEY. What s the matter ? Tell me, oh, tell me, 
mister ! 

DOWEY. That ’s exactly the kind of cake that her ladyship 
sends ihe. * • 

(mrs. DOWEY is now a very glorious old character indeed.) 
MRS. DOWEY. Is the waistcoat right, mister ? I hopd the 
Black Watch •colours* pleased you. 

DOWEY. Wha — at ! Was it you ? 

MRS. DOWEY. J daredna give my own name, you sec, and 
I was always reading hers in the papers. 

{^The badge) ed 7ndn looms over her^ terrible for the last time.) 
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DOWRY. Woman, is there no getting rid of you ! 

MRS. DOWRY. Are you angry ? 

[He sits down with a groan.) 

DOWRY. Oh, hell ! Give me some tea. 

[She rushes about preparing a meal for hiniy every bit of hfr 
wanting to cry out to every other bit, ‘ Oh, glory, glory, 
glory ! * For a rfioment she hovers behind his chair. 

‘ Kenneth ! ’ she murmurs. * What ? ’ he asks, no longer 
aware that she is taking a liberty. ‘ Nothmg,^ she says, 

^ just Kenneth j and is ojf gleefully for the tea-caddy. But 
when his tea is poured out, and he has drunk a saucerful, the 
instinct of self-preservation rettmu to him between two 
bites.) 

DOWRY. Don’t you^bc thinJeing, nrgssis, for one minute that 
you have got me. . 

MRS. DOWRY. No, no. 

/Ow that understanding he unbends.) 

DOWRY. I have a theatre 1?o~night, followed randy- 
dandy. 

MRS. DOWRY. Oho ! Kciincth, this is & queer first meeting ! 
DOWRY. It is, woman, oh, it is. ^ [Guardeily) And it ’s also 
a last meeting. 

MRS. DOWRY. Yes, ycs. 

DOWRY. So here ’s to you — ^you old^'mop and pail. Ave 
atque vale. 

MRS. DOWRY. What ’s that 

DOWRY. That means Hail and Farewell. 

MRS. DOWRY. Arc you a scholar ? 

DOWRY. Being Scotch, there ’s almost nothing I don’t know. 
MRS. DOWRY. What was you to tfade ? 

DOWRY. Carter, glazier, orraman, any rough jobs. 

MRS. DOWRY. You ’rc a proper man to look at. 

DOWRY. I ’m generally admired. 

MRS.fDowEY. She ’s an enviable woman. 
d'Owey. Who ? 

MRvS. DOWRY. Yo\ir mother. 

DOWRY. Eh ? Oh, that was just protecting myself from 
you. ' I have neither father nor mother n<;»r wife nor grand- 
mama. [Bitterly) This party never even knew who his proud 
parents were. 
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MRS. DOWEY. Is that — — is that true ? 

DOWEY. It ’s gospel. 

MRS. DOWEY. Heavei} be praised* ! 

DOWEY. Kh ? None of that ! I was a fool to tell you. 
Rut don’t think you can take advantage of it. Pass the cake. 

MRS. DOWEY. I dare say it ’s true we ’ll never meet again, 
Kenneth, but — but if we do, I wondtr where it will be ? 
DOWEY. Not in this world. 

MRS. DOWEY. T^'herc ’s no telling. {^Leering ingratiatingly) 
It might be at Berlin. 

DOWEY. "I'od, if 1 eve" get to TJerlin, 1 believe I ’ll find 
you there waiting for me ! 

MRS. DOWEY. With a cup of tea for you in my hand. 
DOWEY. Yes, and very good tea too. 

, {He has partaken heavily y he is now in jiigh pood humour.) 
MRS. DOWEY. Kenneth,*wt? could come back oy Paris ! 
DOWEY. All the ladies likes to go to Paris. 

MRS. powEY. Oh, Kennelh, Kenneth, df just once before 
I die I C 9 uld be fitted for a Paris gown \jfith dreamy corsage ! 

DOWEY. \ ou ’rc all alike, old covey. We have a song about 
it. {He sings :) 

‘ Mrs. Gill is very ill, 

Nothing can improve her 
But U) see the 'Puileries 

And waddle through the Louvre.' 

{No song ever had a greater success, mrs. dowey is 
doubled up %vith mirth. When she comes to, when^ they 
both come to, for there are a pair of them y she cries :) 

MRS. DOWEY. You must learn me that {and off she goes in 
song also :) 

‘ Mrs. Dowey ’s very ill, 

Nothing can improve her.’ 

DOWEY. 

‘ But dressed up in a Paris gown 
To waddle through the Louvre 

{They /ting bacfc their heads y she points at hirUy he points i.t 
her.) 

MRS. DOWEY {ecstatically). Hairy legs ! 

{A mad remarky zvhich bi'ings him to his se?ises ; he re'- 
?nemhers zvho ana zvhat she is.) 
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DOWEY. Mind your manners ! [Rising) Well, thank 
you for my tea. I must be stepping. 

[Poor MRS. doweYj'A^ is putting on his kit,) 

MRS. DOWEY. Where are you living ? 

(He sighs,) 

DOWEY. That ’s the question. But there ’s a place caiied 
The Hut 5 where some ofthe 2nd Battalion are. They ’ll take 
me in. Beggars (bitterly) can’t be choosers. 

MRS. DOWEY. Beggars ? 

DOWEY. I ’ve never been here before. If you knew (a 
shadow comes over him) wjiat it is to«be in such a place without a 
friend. Pwas crazy with glee, when I got my leave, at the 
thought of seeing London at last, but after wandering its streets 
for four hours, I would almost Jiave be^n glad to be back in the 
trenches. 

(‘ If you hieWy^he has saiHy but indeed the old lady hiows.) 

MRS, DOWEY. ^'hat ’s my quandorum too, Kenneth. 

(He 7iods sympathetically.) • ^ , 

DOWEY.* I ’m sorrjj for you, you poor old bod^. \^houlder^ 
ing his kiu) ^ But I see no way out for eitht:r of us. 

MRS. DOWEY (cooing). Do you not ? 

DOWEY. Are you at it again ! 

(She knows that it must he now or never. She has left her 
. biggest guns for the end. In her e:^itement^ she is rising 
up and down on her toes.) 

MRS. DOWEY. Kenneth, I ’vi heard that the thing a man 
on leave longs for more than anything else is a bed with sheets, 
and a bath, 

DOWEY. You never heard anything trupr. 

MRS. DOWEY. Go into that pantry, Kennetn uoyv^ey, ana 
lift the dresser-top, and tell me what you see. • 

(He goes. There is an axvful stillness. He returns^ 
impressed.) 

DOW^Y. It ’s a kind of a bath ! 

MRS. DOWEY. You could do yourself there prettv^ half at a 
time. 

DOWEY. Me ? 

MRS^ DOWEY. There ’s a woman through tjie wall that would 
be very willing to give me a shake-down till your leave is up. 
(He s7iorts,) 
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DOWEY. Oh, is there ! 

[She has not got him yety but there is still ofie more gun,) 

MRS. DOWEY. Kenneth, look ! 

[With these simple xvords she lets down the bed. She says 
710 ?nore ; a7i effect like this would be spoilt by language. 
Fortunately he is 7 iot made of stone. He thrills,) 

DOWEY. Gosh ! ^riiat ’s the *dodgc wc neaJ in the 
trenches. 

* MRS. DOWEY. That ’s your bed, Kenneth. 

DOWEY. Mine ? [He grins at her,) You queer old 
divert. What can make 'you so keen to be burdened, by a 
lump like me ? 

MRS. DOWEY. He ! he ! he ! he ! 

DOWEY. I tell youjj ’m the comnjonest kind of man. 

MRS. DOWEV. I ’m just (he commonest# kind^ of old wifie 
myself. 

DOWEY. ^ I Ve been a kick-about all my life, and i ’m no 
great shake^j at the war. 

MRS. pbwEY. Yes, you are. Hovi many Gei\nans have 
you killed ? 

DOWEY. Just two for^certain, and there was no glory in it. 
It was just because they wanted my shirt. 

•mrs. DOWEY. Your shirt ? 

DOWEY. ,Well, they said it was their shirt. 

MRS. DOWEY. Have you took prisoners ? 

DOWEY. I once took haff a dozen, but that was a poor 
affair ‘too. 

MRS. DOWEY. How could one man take half a dozen ? 

DO^EY., Just i^ the usual way. I surrounded them. 

MRS. D^owEY. Kenneth, you ’re just my ideal. 

DOWEY. Y ou ’re easily pleased. 

[He turns again to the bed,) 

Let ’s see hcjw the thing works. 

[He kneads the mattress with his fisty and the result is so 
satisfactory that he puts down his kit,) 

Old lady, if you really want me, I ’ll bide. 

MRS. DOWEY. Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! 

[Her joy is so demonstrative that he has to drop a word of 
warning.) 

DOWEY. But, mind you,’ I don’t accept you as relation. 
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For your personal glory, you can go on pretending to the neigh- 
bours ; but the best I can say for you is that you ’re on your 
probation. I ’m a cautious charact^, and we must see how 
you ’ll turn out. 

MRS. DOWRY. Yes, Kenneth. 

DOWRY. And now, I think, for that bath. My theatre 
begins at 5ix-thirty. A cove I met on a bus is going with me. 
[She is a little alarmed.) 

MRS. DOWRY. You ’re sure you ’ll come back ? 

DOWRY. Yes, yes. [Handsomely) I leave my kit in pledge. 

MHS. DOWNEY. You won’t liquof up too freely, Kenneth ? 

DOWRY. You ’re the first [chuckling) to care whether 1 dc 
or not. [Nothing she has said has pleased the lonely man so much 
as this.) I promise. T<5d, I ’#n bcgiiviing to look forward tc 
being wakened iiKthe morning bj^ hearing yoif cry, ‘ Get* up, 
3^ou lazy swine.’ I ’ve Jkind of IrMed men that had womenfolk 
with the right to say that. , 

[He is passing to the batflroom ivhen a diverting notion 
stril?es him.) « 

MRS. d6wry. What is it, Kenneth ? 

DOWRY. The theatre. It would jie sht^widr if I took a lady, 
(mrs. vow ey feels a thumping at her breast.) 

MRS, DOY^RY. Kenneth, tell me this instant what you mean, 
Doir^t keep me on the jumps. 

{He turns her round') 

DOWRY. No, it couldn’t be done. 

MRS. DOWRY. Was it me you were thinking of ? 

DOWRY. Just for the moment [regretfully)^ but you have 
no style. ^ 

[She catches hold of him by the sleeve.) ^ 

MRS. DOWRY. Not ill this, of course. But, oh, Kenneth, 
if you saw me in my merino ! It ’s laced up the back in •the 
very latest. 

DOWRr. Hum [doubtfully) \ but let ’s see it. 

[It is produced from a drawer y to which the old lady rum 
with almost indecent haste. The comioissetir examines it 
(^itically.) 

DOWRY. Looks none so bad. Have yovt a bit of chijflFon 
for the neck ? It ’s not bombs nor Kaisers nor Tipperary that 
men in the trenches think of, it ’s Chiffon, 
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MRS. DOWRY. I swear I have, Kenneth. And I have a 
bangle, anJ a mufF, and gloves. 

DOWRY. Ay, ay. (H^e considers.) Do you think you could 
give your face less of a homely look ? 

MRS. DOWRY. I ’m sure I CiOuld. 

DOWRY. 'I'hen you can have a try. But, mind you, I 
promise nothing. All will depend oh the effect. 

{He goes into the pantry^ and the old lady is left alone. Not 
alone y for she is ringed round by entrancing hopes and dread- 
ful fears. They beam on her and jeer at her^ they pull her 
this way and that ; ixith difficulty she breaks*througl\ them 
and rushes to her pail^ hot water ^ soap^ and a looking-glass. 
Our last glimpse of her for this evening shows her staring 
{not discontentedly) at her soft old face y licking her palm^ and 
pressing it to her hair. » Her^ eves are ^arklin^. 

One evening a few days later mrs. twymi.ey and MRS. 
MJCf;lrham are in mrS. dowry’s housey awaiting that 
la^f s return from some fashionable dissipation. They 
have undoubt Idly been discussing the wary fol^ the first 
words weScatch are^:) 

MRS. micklrham. I tcll you flat, Amelia, I bows no knee 
to*junkerdom, 

MRS. twy^ley. •Sitting here by the fire, you and me, aa one 
to another, what do you think will happen after the war .? Are 
we to go back to being as we ^cre ? 

Mus. MiCKLEUAM. Speaking for myself, Amelia, nctf me. 
'Fhe war harf^ wakened me up to a understanding of my own 
importancf that is feally astonishing. 

MRS. ywYMREY. Same here. Instead of being the poor 
vwrms the like of you and me thought we was, we turns out" to 
be visible departments of a great and haughty empire. 

^{They^are well under weighy and with a little luck we might 
now hear their views on various passing problems of the day y 
such as the neglect of science in our public schools. But in 
comes i*HE hacJger^’Y woman, and spoils everything. She 
is attiredy like theniy in her besty but the effect of her is that 
her clothes have gone out for a walky leaving her at fiome.) 

MRS. micrleham {with deep distaste). Here ’s that sub- 
marine again. 
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(the HAGGERTY WOMAN crtHges to them, but gets no en- 
couragement.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. It ’s a terrible war. 

MRS. TWYMI.EY. Is that SO ? 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I wondcr what will happen whon 
it ends ? 

MRS. MKKLEHAM. I Ifavc no idea. 

{The intruder produces her handkerchief, hut does not use. 
it. After all, she is in her best.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Are they not back yet ? 

, (Perfeet ladies must, reply to avdirect question.) 

MRS. MitKLEHAM. No {idly). We have been waiting this 
half hour. They are at tlie theatre again. 

THE HAGGERTY woM^w. 'Viou tell /ne ! I just popped in 
with an insignifica^it present for him, as his leave is up. 

* MRS. TWYMLEY. Tjje Same lirnmd brought us. 

THE JiAGGERTY WOMAN. My present is cigarettes. 

{They have no intention of*telling her what their jbresents 
are, ^ut the secret leaps from them.) 

MRS. MfCKLEHAM. So is mine. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Mine too. 

{Triumph of the haggerty woman. But it is short- 
lived.^ * 

MRS. mickleham. Mine has gold tips.* 

MRS. TWYMLEY. So has mine. 

(the HAGGERTY WOMAN nfed not say a word. You have 
..only to look at her to know that her cigarette^ are nofgold- 
tipped. She tries to brazett it out, which is so often a 
mistake.) ' ^ ^ 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. What Care I ? Ming is Kx- 
quTsytos. 

[No wonder they titter.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Excuse US, Mrs. Haggerty * (if that ’s 
your nanfie), but the word is Exquisectos. 

TifE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Much obliged. {She weeps.) 
MRS.,MicKLEHAM. I think I heard a trfxi. * 

MRS. TWYMLEY. It will be her third this week. 

\They peer through the blind. They eve so excited that 
rank is forgotten.) 

THE HAPGERTY WOMAN, Whaf is sh? in ? 
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MRS. MiCKLEHAM. A iieW astrakhan jacket he gave her, 
with Venujf sleeves. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Has she Sold her gabardine coat ? 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Nbt her ! She has them both at the 
theatre, warm night though it is. She ’s wearing the astrakhan, 
and carrying the gabardine, flung careless-like over her arm. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I saw ^her Strutting about with 
him yesterday, looking as if she thought the two of tliem made 
*a procession^ 

MRS. TWYMLEY. H’sh ! {peeping). Strike me dead, if she ’s 
not coming mincing down the stair, hooked on hfe arm ! 

{Indeed it is thus that mrs. doVey enters. Serhaps she 
had seen shadows lurking on the hlind^ and at once hooked 
on to KENNETH to impress the visitors. She is quite 
capable oj^ it. 

Now we see what veth saw that ajte^^ioon jive dc^s 
ago when he emerged from the bathroom and found the old 
trembler awaiting his inipection. Here are the muff and 
tde gloves and the chiffon^ and such a kind old hopnet that it 
mhkesym laugh t^tice ; I don*t knlw how to describe it, but 
•it is trhnr^ed puith a kiss, as bonnets should he when the 
wearer is old and frail. W ? must take the merino joy 
granted until she steps out of the astrakhan. She is dressea 
up to the nines^ there is tio doubt about it. TeS, but is her 
face leis homely ? Above all, has she style ? The answer 
is in a stout affirmative. Ask kenneth. He knows. 
Many a time he has had to go behind a door to roar hilari-‘ 
ously atithe old lady. He has thought of her as a Park to 
tell his^mates about by and by ; but for some reason that 
he dannot fathom, die knows now that he will never do 
thht.) 

MRS. DOWEY {affecting surprise). Kenneth, we have visitors ! 

DOWEY.* ^ Your servant, ladies. 

{He is no longer mud-caked arid dour. A very smart figure 
is this PRIVATE DOWEY, and he winks engagingly at the 
visitor%, like on^ who knows that for jolly company you cantfpt 
easily beat charwomen. The pleasantries that he and they 
have exchanged this week I The sauce he has givJn them. 
The wit offuKS. mickleham’s retorts. The badinage of 

MRS. TWYMLE^II T^e tlCat giggles of THE HAGGERTY 
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WOMAN. There has been* noihhig like it since you took the 
countess in to dinner,) 

MRS. TWYMLEY. We should apologise. We ’re not mean- 
ing to stay. * 

MRS. DOWEY. You are very welcome. Just wait {the 
ostentation of this 1) till I get out of my astrakhan — ^and my 
muff — ^and my gloves — ^a^d (it is the bonne fs turn now) my 
Excelsior. 

{At last we see her in the merino (a triumph).) 

MRS. MiCKLEHAM. You Ve givcn her a glory time, Mr. 
Dowey. ^ ^ 

doVey.# It ’s her that has given it to me, missis. 

MRS. DOWEY. Hey ! hey ! hey ! hey ! He just pampers 
me (waggling her fists). The Lord forgive us, but this beirtg 
the last night, w^. hacf a. sit-down s*upper aj a restaurant! 
{Uehementl^*\ sw"ear»by God ihajf we had champagny wine. 
(There is a dead stillnesfy and she knows very well what it means ^ 
she has^ even prepared for it.) And to them as doubts mv words 
— here ’s tlje cork. 

(Sh£ places the corky in its lovely gold drapery y ^upon the 
tame.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. T ’ill SUrc 1 

MRS. TWYMLEY. I would thaiik you, Mrs. Dowey, iiot^o 
say a word 'against my Alfred. 

MRS. DOWEY. Me 1 

DOWEY. Come, come, ladies •(/>/ the 7nasterful way that is 
so hard for women to resist) \ if you say another word, I ’j] kiss 
the lot of you. 

(There is a moment of pleased confusion.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Really, them s(fdgers*! 

?;he HAGGERTY WOMAN. The kiltics is the worst ? 

MRS. TWYMLEY (heartily). I ’m sure we don’t grudge you 
your treats, Mrs. Dowey ; and sorry we are that vhis -is the 
end. • 

DOWEY. Yes, it’s the end (with a troubled look at his old 
la^y) ; I must be off in ten minutes. «. * 

(^The little soul is too gallant to break down hi company, 
t^he hurries into the pantry and shuts the door.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Poor thing 1 But we must run, for 
you ’ll be having some last words to say to her. 
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DOWEY. I kept her out long on purpose so as to have less 
time to say* them in. 

{He ?nore than half wishes that he could make a holt to a 
public-house.) • 

MRS. TWYMLEY. It ’s the best way. {In the important 
dffairs of life there is not inuch that any one can teach a 
charwoman,) Just a mere nothing, to wish you well, 
Mr. Dowey. 

{All three present him with the cigarettes.) 

MRS. MiCKLEHAM. A scrapiiig, as one might say. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN {enigmatically). The heart is warm 
though it may not be gold-fipped. 

DOWEY. You bricks ! 

THE LADIES. * Good luck, cocky. 

DOWEY. The same* to you.® And* if ycm see a sodger man 
up fhcre in a kilt, he is one fhjt is goingibafk with me. T^ll 
him not to come down, but — ^but to give me till the last minute, 
and theVi tc* whistle. ^ 

{his^ quite a grave man %vho is left alone ^ thinking what to 
dt%next.% He tries a horse laughs hht that proves of no help. 

. He says ‘ Hell I ^ to himself hut it is equally ineffective. 
Then he o\)ens the paniiy door and calls.) 

.DOWEY. Old lady. 

{She comes timidly to the doot\ her hand up as if to ward off 
a blow.) ** 

MRS. DOWEY. Is it time ?, 

{An encouraging voice answers her.) 

D()WEY. ^o, no, not yet. I Ve left word for Di^^^n to 
whistle when go I must. 

MRS. DOWEY. All is #jnded. 

DOWEf. Now, then, you promised to be gay. We w^re 
to help one another. 

Do,wEY. Y es, Kenneth. 

DOWEY. * It ’s bad for me, but it ’s worse for you. • 

MRS. DOWEY. 'The men have medals to win, you sic. 

DOWEY. w^men have their medals too. 

{He knows she likes him to order her about ^ so he tries if again.) 

DOWEY. Come here. No, I ’ll come to you. {Hct stands 
gaping at her wonHeringly. He has no power of words ^ nor does 
he quite know %vhat he ^fiould like to say.) God ! 
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MRS. DOWEY. What is it, Kcfiineth ? 

• DOWEY. You ’re a woman. 

MRS. DOWEY. I had near forgot it. 

[He wishes he was at the statioh with dixon. dixon is 
sure to have a bottle in his pocket. They will be roaring a 
song presently. But in the meantime — there is that sdh 
business. BletherSy the whole things of course — or mostly 
blethers. But it the way to please her.) 

DOWEY. Have you noticed you have never called me son 
MRS. DOWEY. Have I noticed it ! I was feared, Kenneth. 
You said I was on probation. 

doWey. - And so you were. Well, the probation’s ended. 
[He laughs uncomfortably,) The like of me ! But if you want 
me you can have me. 

MRS. DOWEY. ]^enn€th,.wili I do 
' -DOWEY [artfullygay). Wom^inj^^don’t be so forward. Wait 
till I have proposed. ' 

MRS. DOWEY. Propose for a igiiother ? ^ 

DOWEY. ^ What for no ? [In the grand style) Mjts. Dowey, 
you queer carl, you spunky tiddy, have I, your^irperaftssion to 
ask you tne most important question a neglected orphan can 
ask of an old lady ? ' • 

[She bubbles with mirth. Who could help ity the marl h^s 
such a zvay with him.) ^ 

MRS. DOWEY. None of your sauce, Kenneth. 

DOWEY. For a long time, Mrs. Dowey, you cannot nave 
been unaware of my sonnish feelings for you. 

MRS. DOWEY. Wait till I get my mop to you i 
DOWEY. And if you ’re not willing to be n;iy mother, 1 
swear I ’ll never ask another. 

- [The old divert pulls him down to her and strokes *his hair.) 
Was I a well-behaved infant, mother ? 

A MRS. DOWEY. Not you, soiiny, you were a -rampaging 
rogue. 

doweV. Was I slow in learning to walk ? 

^.MRS. DOWEY. The quickest in our street. He ! he ! he ! 
[She stdrts up.) Was that the whistle ? 

DOWEY. No, no. See here. In taking me over you have, 
in a manner of speaking, joined the Black Watch. 

MRS. DOWNEY. I like to think that, Kenneth. 
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DOWEY. Then you must behave so that the ghost piper can 
be proud of you. ’Tion ! (She stands bravely at attention,) 
That ’s the style. Now listen. I ’Ve sent in your name as 
being my nearest of kin, and your allowance will be coming to 
yqji weekly in the usual way. 

MRS. DOWEY. Hey ! hey ! hey ! Is it wicked, Kenneth ? 

DOWEY. I ’ll take the responsibilfty for it in botih worlds, 
you see, I want you to be safeguarded in case anything hap 

•MRS. DOWEY. Kenneth ! 

DOWEY. ’Tion ! Have no fear. I ’ll come back, covered 
with mud and medals. Mipd you haye that cup of tea waiting 
for me. {Jtle is listening for the whistle. He pulls* her on to 
his knee,) , 

*MRS. DOWEY. Hey !,hey ! Jicy ! they ! 

DcjwEY. Wkat fun we ’IL have* writinK^.to one another ! 
Real letters this time. 

• MRS. powEY. Yes. 

DOWEy. * It would be a gooc^plan if you bcigan the first letter 
iis soon as jf ’ve gone. 

MRS. doweyI I will, 

DOWEY. I hejpe It/ady Dolly will go on sending me cakes. 

MR^. DOWEY. You may be sure. 
ftle ties his scarf round her neck,) 

DOWEY. You nufst*have been a bonny thing when you 
.. ere young. 

MRS. DOWEY. Away with “you ! 

DOWEY. That scarf sets you fine. 

MRS. DOWEi. Blue was always my colour, 

{The whistle sounds,) 

DOWEY. Old lady, yo& arc what Blighty means to me now. 
[She hides in the pantry again. She is out of sight to 
hut she does something that makes private dowey take off 
His bonnet. Then he shoulders his equipment and departs. 
That is he laughing coarsely with dixon. 

We hhve one Hast glimpse of the old lady — a month qr tWy 
after Kenneth’s death in action. It would be rosemary 
to us to see he^ in her black dr'essy of which she is very ffroud ; 
but let us rather peep at her in the familiar garments that 
make a third to her mop wid pail. It is early morningy and 
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she is having a look at her medals before setting off on the 
daily round. They are in a drawer, with the scarf covering 
them, and on the scdrf a piece of lavender. First, the black 
frock, which she carries in her arms like a baby. Then her 
War Savings Certificates. Kenneth’s bonnet, a thin packet 
of real letters, and the famous champagne cork. She kisses 
thedetters, but she'‘does not blub over them. She strokes 
the dress, and waggles her head over the certificates and 
presses the bonnet to her cheeks, and rubs the tinsel of ihe 
cork carefully with her apron. She is a tremulous old ^un ; 
yet she exults, for she owns all these things, and also the penny' 
fla^ on her breast. She puts them away in the drawer, 
the scarf over them, the lavender on the scarf. Her air of 
triumph well becomes he^i She lifts the pail and the mbp, 
and slouches^ ff gamely to th{ day^s toil.) . ^ 
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For the past week the hospitable Sam Smith has been enter- 
taining a country house party, and we choose to raise the curtain 
on them towards the end of dinner, 'Fhey are seated thus, the 
host facing us ; 


ilOht 

(Mr. Dion Boucicault) 


Lady Jane 
{Miss Fay Cwnpton) 

Sir Joseph 
(Afr. Cyril Maude) 

Mrs Pr'en 
{Lady free) 

Mr. Vaile 
{Mr. Nelson Keys] 

Mr. Gourlay 
{Sir Johmion 
Forbes -Robertso, ) 



Lady Wrathie 
^{Mis.^Sybil Thorndike) 

Mr. Preen . 

(5'/> Charles Ha^trey) 
Miss Vaile 
\Miss Marie Lohr) 
Mrs. Bland 

{Miss Madge Titheradge) 
Capt. Jennings 
(Mr. Leon Quartermaine) 
Miss Isit 

{Miss Irene Vanbrugh) 


Mrs. Castro 
{Miss Liuah McCarthy) 

Butler 

{Sir Gerald du Muurie?) 
Maid 

{MijS Hilda Trevelyan) 


Smith is a little old bachelor, and sits there beaming on iiis 
guests Jike an elderly cupid. So they think him, but they are 
to b? undeceived. 'Fhough many of them have not met until' 
this week, they have at present that genial regard ^or each 
other whicli steals so becomingly over really nice people who 
Iiave eaten too much. 


'This is the fiL^t act of au uniiniblud play oiigiiially prudui e«l at th opiMimg 
of the Royal Dramatic Academy's 'riieatre, which accounts for the brilliancy 
of the cast, and the brilliancy of the cast excuses the proud author fer giving it 
in full. 


82 !) 
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Dolphin, the butler, is passing Vound the fruit. 'Fhe only other 
attendant is a maid in the background, as for an emergency, and she 
is as interested in the conversation as he is indifferent to it. If one 
of the guests were to destroy himself. Dolphin would merely sign 
to her to remove the debris while he continued to serve the fruit. 

In the midst of hilarity over •some quip that we are just too 
late to catch, the youthful Lady Jane counts the company and 
is appalled. 

LADY JANE. We are thirteen. Lady Wrathic. 

(Man^ fingers count.) 

LA»DY wiaATHiE. FouVteeii. 

CAPT. JENNINGS. Twelve. 

LADY JANE. We are thirteen. 

HOST. Oh deay, hoW qarefess of fne. Is, there anything 
I .can do ? * * 

SIR JOSEPH {of the citfij. Leave this to me. All keep your seats.. 

MRS. PREEN {perhaps rather thankfully). I am 'afraid Lady 
Jane has r^sen. ' 

(lady jane subVides.) , 

LADY WRATHiE. Joseph, you have rise,n yourself. 

(sir JOSEPH subsides.) • ' * 

MRS. CASTRO {a mysteHous widojvfrom Buenos Ayres). Wf re 
we thirtecFi all those other nights .? , ^ 

MRS. PREEN. We always had a guest or two Yrom outside, 
you remember. , 

miss isit {whose name obviously needs to he queried). All we 
have got to do is to make our number fourteen. * 

VAiLE. But how. Miss Isit ? 

MISS ISIT. Why, Dolphin, of course. 

.MRS. PREEN. It ’s too clever of you. Miss Isit. Mr. Smith. 
Dolphin may sit down with us, mayn’t he ? 

MRS. CASTRO. Pleasc, dear IVIr. Smith j just tor* a iivjincnr. 
That breaks the spell. * • 

sijt JOSEPH. We won’t eat you, Dolphin. {But he has 
crunched some similar ones.) 

HOSV. Let me explain to him. You see. Dolphin, there 
is a superstition that if thirteen people sit down at table some- 
thing staggering will happen to one of them ’before the night is 
out. That is it, isn’t it ? 
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MRS. BLAND {darkly). Namely, death. 

HOST [brightly). Yes, namely, death. 

LADY JANE. But not bcforc the .night is out, you dear ; 
before the year is out. 

HOST. I thought it was before the night is out. 

(dolphin is reluctant.) 

GOURLAY. Sit here. Dolphin. 

MISS VAiLE. No, I want him. 

MISS isiT. It was my idea, and I insist on having him. 

MRS. CASTRO [movtug farther to the left). Yes, here between us. 
(dolphin obliges.) 

MRS. PREEN [tvith chUdisli abandon).* Saved. 

host. As we are saved, and he does not seem happy, may 
ho resume his duties ? 

LADY wrXthie. Y vcs ; ^aii^ nt%w we ladies may with- 
draw*. , ^ 

PREEN [the most selfish of the company, md therefore perhaps the 
favourite). ^First, a glass of w^e with you. Dolphin. * 

VAILE seeking to undermine preen’s popularity^. Is this 
•wise i 

PREEN [determined to carry the thing through despite this 
felloz^). I'o the^health of our friend Dolphin. 

(dolphin’s health having been drunk, he withdraws his 
chair and return^ to the sideboard. As miss istt and 
MRS. cAs'I'RO had made room for him betiueen them exhctly 
opposite his ?naster, andjhe space remains empty, we have 
now a better viezv of the coynpany. Can this have been 
the aut^r^s object ?) 

sir JOSEPH fpleasantly detaining the ladies). One moment. 
Another titast., Fdlow-guests, to-morrow morning, alas, this 
party has'to break up, and I am sure you will all agree with me 
that we have had a delightful week. It has not beeii an eventful 
week it has been too happy for that. 

CiffpT. JENNINGS. I rise to protest. When I camoihere a 
week ago I had never met Lady Jane. Now, as you kAow, we 
are engaged. , I certainly call it an eventful week. 

i,ADY JANE. Yes, please, Sir Joseph. 

SIR JOSEPH. I stand corrected. And now we are in jhe last 
evening of it ; welfare drawing nigh to the end of a perfect day. 

PREEN {yvho is also an^orator). In seconding this motion 
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VAiLE. Pool). {He is the ^perfect little gentleman^ if socks 
and spats can do it) ^ 

SIR JOSEPH. Though I have known you intimately for but 
a short time, I already find it impc^»sible to call you anything 
but Sam Smith. 

MRS. CASTRO. In our hear/s, Mr. Smith, that is what we 
ladies call you also. 

PREEN. If I might say a word 

VAILE. Tuts. 

SIR JOSEPH. Ladies and gentlemen, is he not like a pocket 
edition of Mr. Pickwick ? 

G6URLAY artist). * Exactly. I'hat is how I should like 
to paint him. 

MRS. BLAND. Mr. Smith, you love, we think that if you 
were married you could not be "quite so nice. 

SIR JOSEPH. At any rate, he could not be quite so simple* 
For you are a very simple soul, Sam Smith. Well, we esteem 
you the more for your simplicity. Friends all, I give’ you the 
toast of Sam Smith. 

{The toast is dr^nk with acclamation^ and dolphin, who 
has paid no attention to ity again hovers round with wine.) 

HOST {rising in answer to their appeals and warming them with 
his Pickwickian smile). Ladies and gentlemen, you are/v.ery 
kind, and 5 don’t pretend that it isn’t pleasant to me to be praised. 
Tell me, have you ever wondered why I invited -you here ? 

miss isiT. Because you like us, of course, you muddle- 
headed darling. 

HC/ST. Was that the reason ? 

SIR JOSEPH. Take care, Sammy, you are not saying what 
you mean. 

. HOST. Am I not ? Kindly excuse. 1 dare say I am as 
simple as Sir Joseph says. And yet, do you really know me 1 
Does any person ever know another absolutely ? Has jjoi the 
jimple^t of us a secret drawer inside him with — with a lock to it ? 

MISS IsiT. If you have, Mr. Smith, be a dear and open it to us. 

MRS. CASTRO. How dcHcious. He is going to tell us of 
his first and only love. 

HOST. Ah, Mrs. Castro, I think I had one once, very nice, 
but I have forgotten her name. The person I loved best was 
my brother. 
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PREEN. I never knew you had a brother. 

HOST. I suppose none of you knew. He died two years ago. 

SIR JOSEPH. Sorry, Sam Smith. 

MRS. PREEN {drawing tlk chocolates nearer her). We should 
like to hear about him if it isn’t too sad. 

^osT. Would you ? He i^as many years my junior, and 
as attractive as I am commonplace. He died in a foreign land. 
Natural causes were certified. But there were suspicious cir- 
cupistances, and I went out there determined to probe the 
matter to the full. I did, too., 

PREEN. You didn’t say where the place was. 

HOST. It was Monte Carlo. 

{He pauses here^ as if to give time for something to happen^ 
hut nothing does, happen except that miss is it’s wine- glass 
slips ffom her haml to the floor ^ 
i^wij^hin, anotjier glass for IV^sSiilsit. 

LAT>Y JANE. Do gO on. 

HOST.* My inquiries were .glow, but 1 became convinced 
ihat my Brother had been poisoned. 

, Mjis. BiAND. * Hoy^ dreadful. You poor man. 

GodRLAY. I hope^ Sam Smith, that you got on the track of 
the cisiminals ? 

ijoftT. Oh yes. 

{J^ chair creaks,) 

Did you speakf, Miss Isii r 

Miss isiT. Did I ? I think not. What did you say about 
the criminals ? 

HOST. Noj/ criminals ; there was only one. 

PREEN. M^n or woman ? 

Hosv. We are rtot yet^ certain. What we do know is that 
my brother was visited in his rooms that night by some one who 
must have been the murderer. It was some one who spoke 
English, and »who was certainly dressed as a man, but it may have 
been a woman. There is proof that it was some one wBo had 
been to the tables that night. I got in touch wittf ei^ry 
‘ possible,’ though I h^d to follow some of them to distant parts. 

’lady wrathie. It is extraordinarily interesting. * 

• HOST. Outwardly many of them seemed to be qui-le re- 
spectable people. 

sir JOSEPH. Ah, 0116 can’t go by that, Sam Smith. 
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HOST, I didn’t. I made the most exhaustive inquiries into 
their private lives. I did it so cunningly that not one of them 
suspected why I was so anxious to make his or her acquaintance ; 
and then, when I was ready for therrt^ I invited them to my house 
for a week, and they are all sitting round my table this evening. 
{As the monstrous significance of this sinks into them^ there 
is a hubbub at the *able.) 

You wanted to know why I had asked you here, and I am afraid 
that in consequence I have wandered a little from the to?st ; 
but I thank you. Sir Joseph, I thank you all, for the too kind 
way in which you have drunk my health. 

{Hs sits down as modestly as he had riseUy but the smile has 
gone from his face ; and the curious — wHch includes all the 
diners — may note that he is licking his lips. In the bobel 
that again, bredks forfhy dolphin, who has remained 
statitnary and vacuous f^ fhe speech^ goes the rounds of the 
table refilling gtasses.) 

PREEN {the first to be wholly articulate). In "the name of 
every on^ of us, Mr, Smith, I tell you that this is an outrage, • 

HOST I was afraid you wouldn’t like it. 

SIR JOSEPH. May I ask, sir, whether all this week you have 
been surreptitiously ferreting into bur private affairs, perhaps 
even rummaging our trunks r 

HOST {brightening). That was it. You remember how I 
pressed you all to show your prowess on the tehnis courts and 
the golf links while I stayed at home r That was my time for 
the trunks. 

lAdy jane. Was there ever such a man^^ Did you — 
open our letters ? 

HOST. Every one of them. And there •wei'e some very 
queer things in them. There was one about a lundheon at the 
Ritz. ‘ You will know me,’ the man wrote, ^ by the gardenia 
I shall carry in my hand.’ Perhaps I shouldn’t hare mentioned 
that.*- But the lady who got that letter need not be frightened. 
She i^“ married, and her husband is here with her, but I won’t 
tell you any more. 

Miss isiT. I think he should be compelled to tell. 

PIEEN. Wrathie, there are only two ladies here with their 
husbands. 

SIR JOSEPH. Yours and mine, Preen. 
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LADY WRATHIE. Joscph, I don’t need to tell you it wasn’t 
your wife. * 

MRS. PREEN. It certainly wasn’t yours, Willie. 

PREEN. Of that I amlwell assured. 

SIR JOSEPH. Take care what you say, Preen, That is 
v^ry like a reflection on my w?fe. 

GOURLAY. Let that pass. The other is the serious thing — 
so serious that it is a nightmare. Whom do you accuse of doing 
away with your brother, sir ? Out with it. 

HOST. You are not all fuming against me, are you ? I 
assure you I don’t accuse any of you yet. I knoyvr that one of 
you did it, but I am not sure which ’one. I shall linow loon. 

VAiLE. Soon ? How soon ? 

HOST. Soon after the men join the ladies to-night, I ought 
to tell you thal^ I am (o try a fittle, ej^ierinjent to-night, some- 
thing I havQ thought out i]/t}ich I haVe»eV’ery cflnfidenc? will 
nuke the guilty person fall into my hands like a ripe plum. 
(fiZif in^catis rather horribly homo he will squeeze it.) 

LAD-^ >aVe (hitting his hand). Don’t do that. • 

SIR JOSEPH* (voic^g the general unrest). We ins^t. Smith, 
on hearing what thi| experiment is to be. 

HOST. Tha/ would spoil it. But I can tell you this. My 
sppdfch had a little pit in it, and all the time I was talking I was 
watching whether apy.of you would fell into that pit. 

MRS. PRE^ (rising). I didn’t notice any pit. 

HOST. You weren’t mea«it to, Mrs. Preen. 

PREEN. May I ask, without pressing the personal note, did 
any one fell into your pit ? 

HOST. I fhink so. 

caPt. jiNNSNGS.* Smit<h, we must have the name of this person. 

' \DY Vrathie. Mrs. Preen has feinted. 

(preen hurries slowly to his wife's assistance, and there is 
*som$ commotion.) 

M*RS. PREEN, Why — what — ^who — I am all riglft now. 
Willie, go back to your seat. Why are you all staring a'l roe so ? 

MISS isiT. » Dear, Mrs. Preen, we are so glad that you ajp 
better. I wonder what upset you ? * 

PREEN (imprudently). I never knew her feint before# 

MISS ISIT. I ekpect it was the heat. 

PREEN (nervous). Say it .was the heat, Emily. 
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MRS. PREEN. No, it Wasn’t 'the heat, Miss Isit. It was 
Mr. Smith’s talk of a pit. 

PREEN. My dear. 

MRS. PREEN. I suddenly remembtred how, as soon as that 
man mentioned that the place of the crime was Monte Carlo, 
some lady had let her wine-glass fell. That was why I feinteh. 

I can’t remember who shft was. 

LADY WRATHiE. It was Miss Isit. 

MRS. PREEN. Really ? 

MISS ISIT. There is a thing called the law of libel. If Lady 
Wrathie and Mrs. Preen will kindly formulate their charges 

GotniLAW. Oh, come, iet us keep our heads. 

HOST. That ’s what I say. 

GOURLA Y. What about a motive ? Scotland Y ard always 
seeks for that first. * ‘‘■ 

HOST. I 'iee t\^'o 'p<^ible motives. If a woman did It — 
well, they tended to ruit after my brother, and you all know of . 
what a woman scorned is capable. 

PREEN {vmniscent). Rather. ' - 

HOST. , Then, again, my brother had a .large cum cf money 
with him, which disappeared. 

SIR JOSEPH. If you could trace that'money if might be a feelp 

HOST. All sorts of things are a help. The way you ai'e ?11 
pretending to know nothing about the ma*^ter is a help. It might 
be a help if I could find out which of you has a dlammy hand 
that at this moment wants to creep beneath the table. 

{Not a hand creeps.) 

I ’ll tell you something more. Murderers’ hearts fe*at differently 
from other hearts. {He raises his finger.) Listen. 

{They listen.) 

Whose was it ? 

{yi cry from miss vaile brings her into imdesired pronun- 

ence.) « 

MISS Vaile {explaining. I thought I heard it. It seemed 
to come'from across the table. 

, {fThis does not give universal satisfaction.) 

Please don’t think because this man made me scream that I did 
it. I 'never was on a yacht in my life, at Monte Carlo or 
anywhere else. 

{Nor does even this have the desired effect.) 
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VAiLE {slfarply). Bella ! 

MISS VAILE. Have I said — ^anything odd ? 

GOURLAY. A yacht ? ^ There has been no talk about a yacht. 

MISS VAILE {shrinking). Hasn’t there ? 

HOST. Perhaps there should have been. It was on his 
pcht that my brother died. 

MRS. CASTRO. You Said in his rdbms. 

HOST. Y es, that is what I said. I wanted to find out which 

oT you knew better. 

LADY JANE. And Miss Vaile 

MISS VAILE. I can explain it all if — if 

MISS isiT. Yes, give her a little time. 

HOST. Perhaps you would all like to take a few minutes. 

MISS VAij E. I admit that I»was Monte Carlo — ^with my 
brother — ^whert an Englishnaan dild thereVathe^ m)?steriously 
on a )^cht. * When Mr. Sifli<J» told us,of his brother’s death* I 
concluded ^)iat it was probably the same person. 

VAILS. ,I presume that you accept my sister’s statement ? 

MISS js*iT. ^ Ab-sol-ute-ly. 

HOST. She is ndt the only one of you who knew that 3«cht. 
You *all admit kavirig bgen at Monte Carlo two years ago, I 
supBpse ? 

*CAPT. JENNINGS. One of US wasn’t. Lady Jan^ was never 
there. 

HOST {with beady eyes). What do you say to that. Lady J i ? 

(lady jANE/<7/r^rj.) 

C/iPT. JENNINGS. Tell him, Jane. 

HOST. Ves, tell me. 

CAjT. j^nSiings, You never were there ; say so. 

LADY JANE.* Why shouldn’t I have been there ? 

' CAPT. JENNINGS. No reason. But when I happened* to 
mention Monte Carlo to you the other day I certainly under- 

stoojl-^^ •* • Jane, I never forget a word you say,and^ou dfll 

say you had never been there. 

LADY JANE. So vou — you, Jack — you accuse me j ou — 
«ie 

CAPT. JENNINGS. I haven’t, I haven’t. 

LADY JANE. You havc all heard that Captain Jennin^ and I 
are engaged. I want you to understand that we are so no longer. 

CAPT. JENNINGS. Jane ' 
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{She removes the engagement ring from her, finger and 
hesitates how to transfer it to the donor, who is many seats 
apart from her. The ever-resoiprceful dolphin goes to her 
with a tray on which she deposits the ring, and it is thus con- 
veyed to the unhappy jeni^ngs. Next moment dolphin 
has to attend to the maid, who makes an audible gurgle of 
sympathy with lovel which is a breach of etiquette, lie 
opens the door for her, and she makes a shameful exit. He- 
then fills the Captain's glass.) 

HOST [in one of his nicer moods). Take comfort, Captain. 
If Lai^y Jane should prov^ to be the<person wanted — mind you, 
perhaps she isn’t — why, then the ring is a matter of small 
importance, because you would be parted in saiy case. I mean 
by the handcu£Fs. I forget to say that I, have them here, [ife 
gropes at hisf^et, wj^ere (ifhe'r peofh merely have' a table-napkin.) 
Pa^ them round, Dotphin. Peihaps some of you have never 
seen them before. , . 

preen, a pocket edition of Pickwick we called him ; he 
is more like a pocket ed'tion of the devil. 

HOST. ' Please, a little courtesy. After' all, I "am your. host. 
(dolphin goes the round of the tipble with, the handcuffs on 
the tray that a moment ago contained a lover's ring, ^ hey 
meet with no success.) 

Do take a look at them, Mrs. Castro ; ' they arc /in adjustable 
pair in case they should be needed for small wrists. Would you 
like to try them on. Sir Joseph ? Tney close with a click — ^ click. 
SIR JOSEPH [pettishly). We quite understand. < 

(mrs. bland rises.) * 

MRS. BLAND. How Stupid of US. We have al) forgotten 
that he said the murderer may have been a woman , in man’s 
clothes, and I have just remembered that when we played the 
charade on Wednesday he wanted the ladies to dress up as men. 
Was it t^ see whether one of us looked as if she could have p^ed 
for a mafli that night at Monte Carlo ? 

HOST. You ’ve got it, Mrs. Bland. 

• SIR JOSEPH. Well, none of you did dre.s up, at any rate, h 
MRS. BLAND [distressed). Oh, Sir Joseph. Some of us did 
dress up, in private, and we all agreed that — of course there ’s 
nothing in it, but we all agreed that the only figure which might 
have deceived a careless eye was Lady Wrathie’s. 
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PREEN. I say ! 

LADY WRATHiE. Joseph, do you sit there and permit this ? 

HOST. Now, now, there is nothing to be touchy about. 
Have I not been considerate ? 

^IR JOSEPH. Smith, I hold jrpu to be an impudent scoundrel. 

HOST. May not I, who lost a brother in circumstances so 
painful, appeal for a little kindly consideration from those of you 
ypho are innocent — shady characters though you be ? 

•PREEN. I must say that rather touches me. Some of us 
might have reasons for being reluctant to have our past at Monte 
inquired into without beings the person you are aslgng for. 

HOST. Precisely. I am presuming that to be tire position 
of eleven of you^ 

* LADY WRATHIE. ’Josephj I ^myst.ask you to come upstairs 
with me to pack our things. , • 

MISS isiT. • For my part^^fter poor Mr. Smith’s app{;al*I 
think it ;ivould be rather hea\;tless not to s&y and see the thing out. 
Especial^, Mr. Smith, if you would give u% just an inkling of 
what youi' — ^little experiment — in the di|iwing-roon> — is to be ? 

ifqpT. ' I c4n’t say anything about it except that ,it isn’t to 
take ^lace in tl^ djawing-room. You ladies are to go this 
eveifing to Dolpnin’s room, where we shall join you presently. 
{Even DjiLPHiN is taken aback.) 

MRS. PREEN. Wljy*should wc go there ? 

HOST. Because I tell you to, Mrs. Preen. 

LADY WRATHIE. I go to Ao siich Toom. I leave this house 
at- once. 

.MRS. PREE«J. I also. 

LADY JANE* All of US. I Want to go home. 

lad'y WRA-rtiiE.* Joseph, come. 

, MRS. PREEN. Willie, I am ready. I wish you a long 
gpo^-bye, Mr. Smith. 

{Thtijf dignified advance upon the door is spoilt on openin)c 
it by their finding a policeman {Mr. Norman 'Forbes) 
standing there. They glare at mr. smith.) 

HOST. The ladias will now adjourn to Dolphin’s room. 

LADY WRATHIE. I say no. 

MRS. CASTRO. Let US. Why shouldn’t the innocent ones 
help him ? 

{She gives SMiTi-'i her Jwnd ivith a disarming smile.) 
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HOST. I knew you would te on my side, Mrs. Castro. 
Cold hand — warm heart. That is the saying, isn’t it ? 

(She shrinks.) 

LADY WRATHiE. Those who Wish to leave this man’s 
house, follow me. ^ 

HOST (for her special benefit). My brother’s cigarette case 
was of lad^d green leather, and a hole had been burned in the 
back of it. 

(For some reason this takes the fight out of her, and she 
departs for dolphin’s room^ tossing her head, and followed 
^ by the other ladies.) _ t 

VAiLE (i^ieing SMITH drop a word to miss vaile as she goes). 
What did you saj? to my sister ? , 

HOST. I only said to her thsyt she isq’t your sister. (The Iasi 
lady to go is miss ism) So you nevf r met'my brother, Miss bsit i 
'MISS isiT. *’ Not thit I know\»fj>Mr. Smith. 
host;. I have a photc^raph of him that I should, like tc 
show you. • 

MISS ism I don’t (jare to see it. ' ' 

HOST. . You are going to see it. (It isnn his' pocket, and hi 
fuddenly puts it before her eyes.) 0 , 

MISS BIT (surprised). That is not-^ (She checks herfelf. 

HOST. No, that is not my brother. That i,' some one ybi 
have^never seen. But how did you knoU ic wasn’t/ny brother ? 

(She makes no answer.) 

I rather think you knew Dick, Miss Isit. 

MISS BIT (dropping him a curtsey). I rather think Ii-did, 
Mr. Sam. What then ? » 

(She goes impudently. Now that, the ladies have lefit the 
room, the men don't quite know iuhat to do' except stare at 
their little host. Decanter in one hand and a box of cigar- 
ettes in the other, he toddles down to what would have been 
the hostess's chair had there been a hostess.) 

HOST^ Draw up closer, won’t you ? 

«- (They don't want to, but they do, with the exception ^vaile, 
I who is studying a picture very near the door .) ' 

You are not leaving us, Vaile ? 

VAiLt;. I thought 

HOST (sharply). Sit down. 

VAILE. Oh, quite. 
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HOST. You are not drinking anything, Gourlay. Captain, 
the port is with you. 

(The wine revolves, hut no one' partakes.) 

PREEN (heavily). Smim, there are a few words that I think 
it my duty to say. This is a very unusual situation. 

HOST. Yes. You ’ll have a cigarette. Preen ? 

(The cigarettes are passed roulid arid share th» fate of the 
wine.) 

GOURLAY. I wonder why Mrs. Bland — she is the only one 
of them that there seems to b« nothing against. 

VAiLE. A bit fishy, th%t. 

PREEN (murmuring). It was rather odd nw wifeTainting. 
CAPT. jENNiijcs (yuho has been a drooping figure since a recent 
ihcident). J dare sa)f tlje ladies^ra saying the same sort of thing 
abopt us. (Ho lights \ cigangtte — one ^f his^ own. . dolphin is 
o^ering thenr liqueurs.) 

PREKN (sulkily). No, thanks. (But he takes one.) .Smith, 
am sure I speak for all of us Vhen I say w« would esteem it a 
avour if you ask Dolphin to withdraw. 

■ ftgsT.* He has bis duties. 

GOURLAY {pettishly., to dolphin), ino, thanks. He gets, 
on fay nerves. .Can nothing disturb this man ? 

CAPT. jENt^GS (also refusing). No, thanks. Evidently 
nothing. 

SIR JOSEPH (reverting to a more hopeful subject). Everything 
seems to point to its being a woman — ^wouldn’t you say. Smith ? 

•iK»ST. I wouldn’t say everything. Sir Joseph. Qolphin 
thinks it wras a man. 

SIR josEpip. One of us here ? 

(sMiTH*«o</j, and'they survey their friend dolphin with 
renewed distaste.) 

(jOURLAY. Did he know your brother r 
HOb*r. * He vras my brother’s servant out there. 

VAILE (rising). What ? He wasn’t the fellow who ? 

HOST. Who what, Vaile r 

PREEN, i say ! t 

VAILE (hotly). What do you say r 

PREEN. Nothing (doggedly). But I say ! 

(Though DOLPHIN is now a centre of interest, no one seems 
able to address fnm personally.) 
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GOURLAY. Are we to understand that you have had 
Dolphin spying on us here ? 

HOST. That was the idea. And he helped me by taking 
your finger-prints. 

VAiLE. How can that help ? ^ 

HOST. He sent them to Scotland Yard. 

SIR josERH {vindictively)i Oh, he did, did he ? 

PREEN. What shows finger-marks best ? 

HOST. Glass, I believe. 

PREEN {putting down his glass). Now I see why im. 
Americans went dry. ^ , 

SIR josEhn. Smith, how can you be sure that Dolphin 
wasn’t the man himself ? 

(mr. smith makes ^Osot^pjoir. dolphin. up si< 
Joseph’s napkin and rvturns^t to him.) 

Vreen. Somehow*! still clif\j!;*.to the hope that it was a 
woman, , 

VAILE. If it is a woman. Smith, what will you do 

HOST. She shall hapg by the neck until she is dead. You 
won’t try ihe benedictine, Vaile ? 

VAILE. No, thanks. 

(The maid returns with coffee, wUch she presents uMer 
dolphin’s superintendence. Most of the'K" accept. Tiu 
r cups are already full.) * « ^ 

SIR JOSEPH (j« his lighter manner). Did you notice whal 
the ladies are doing in Dolphin’s r6om, Lucy ? 

MAip (*« a tremble, and wishing she could fly from this h%usc) 
Yes, Sir Joseph, they are wondering, Sir Joseph, which of yov 
it was that did it. 

PREEN. How like women ! 

feouRLAY. By the way. Smith, do you know how tne poisoi 
was administered ? 

* HOST. Yes, in coffee! {He is about to help hims^ff.) 

MAiD.j You are to take the yellow cup, sir. 

HOST. Who said so ? 

MAID. The lady who poured out this evening,' sir. 

PREEN. Aha, who was she ? 

MAii). Lady Jane Wraye, sir. 

PREEN. I don’t like it. 

GOURLAY. Smith, don’t drink that c<5ffee. 
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CAPT. JENNINGS (»« Wrath). Why shouldn’t he drink it ? 

GOURLAY. Well, if it was she — a desperate woman — it was 
given in coffee the other time, remember. But stop, she 
wouldn’t be likely to do it^n the same way a second time. 

vAiLE. I ’m not so sure. Perhaps she doesn’t suspect that 
Smith knows how it was given the first time. We didn’t know 
till the ladies had left the room. 

PREEN {admiring him at last). I say, Vaile, that ’s good. 

*CAPT. JENNINGS. I have no doubt she merely meant that 
she had sugared it to his taste. 

VAILE {smiling). Sugar !• 

PREEN {pinning his faith to vaile). Sugar ! 

GOURLAY. Couldn’t we analyse it ? 

CAPT. JENNINGS {the me tbhois at present looking most like a 
murierer). Smith, I insist on your dnpkin^ that coffee. 

VAILE. Lady Jane ! Wli j would have -thought it ! 

PREE*i {become a mere echo of vaile). Lady Jane ! Who 
would h?ve thought it ! 

CAPT. JENNINGS. Give me the yellow cup. {He drains it 
to 'the dregs.) '• 

SIR JOSEPH. J^oWydojie, inanycase. Look here, Jennings 
— you are amonf^ friends — it hadn’t an odd taste, had it ? 

CAPT. jENNi <GS. Not a bit. 

VAILE. He wouldn't feel the effects yet. 

PREEN. He wouldn’t feel them yet. 

HOST. Vaile ought to know. 

pk.:en. Vaile knows. 

SIR josEPti. Why ought Vaile to know. Smith ? 

HOST He used to pii^ctise as a doctor. 

SIR JOSEPH. You never mentioned that to me, Vaile. 

VAILE. Why should I ? 

K OST. Why should he ? He is not allowed to practise now. 

, {W t ,:ew see that vaile has unpleasant teeth.) ^ 

PREEN. A doctor — ^poison — ease of access. {His. passion 
for .VAILE is shattered. He gives him back the ring, as c'apt. 
JENNINGS might say, and wanders the room despondently.) 

SIR JOSEPH. We are where we were again. 

(dolphin escorts out the maid, who is not in a condition 
to go alone.) 

CAPT. JENNINGS. At all}* rate that fellow has gone. 
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GOURLAY {the first to laugh for some time). Excuse me. I 
suddenly remembered that Wrathie had called this the end of 
a perfect day. 

HOST. It isn’t ended yet. 

(mr. preen in his wandfrings toward the sideboard in- 
counters a very large glass and a small bottle of brandy. He 
introduces them to edch other. He swirls the contents in the 
glass as if hopeful that it may climb the rim and so escape 
without his having to drink it. This is a trick which has 
become so common with him that when lost in thought he 
^ sometitnes goes through the motion though there is no glass 
in fas hand.) 

PREEN {communing tvith himself). I feel Lam not my old 
bright self. {Sips.) I pji’v bflit^e fcjr a momenjt that it was 
my wife. {Sips.) *’ An^yft — {sips ) — ^that feinting, you know. 
{Sips.) I should go a^y for a'fctt until it blew dver. {Sips.) 

I don’t think I should ever marry*again. {Sips arid sips, and 
becomes perhaps a Httle more like 'his old bright self.) , , 

GOURLAt. There ip something shocking about sitting here, 
suspecting each other in this way. Let usvgo to that rooin*ahd 
.have it out. 

HOST. I am quite ready. Nothing more to drink, Jiny- 
one ? Bring your cigarette. Captain. 

SKI JOSEPH {hoarsely). Smith — Sam^-^efore jve go, can I 

have a word with you alone ? 

HOST. Sorry, Joseph. And Aow, shall we join the ladies ? 
/^jIs they rise, a dreadful scream is heard from the din^tion 
of dolphin’s room — a woman's scream. 'i'Jext moment 
DOLPHIN reappears in the doorway. ,He it nq Imger the 
imperturbable butler. He is livid. He tries to ^peak, but 
no words will come out of his mouth, capt. jennincs , 
dashes past Mm, and the others follow, dolphin look> of 
hfs master with mingled horror and appeal, anU then^oes. 
si^iTH sits down again to take one glass of brandy. Where 
he sits we cannot see his face, but Ms rigid little back is 
tperciless. As he rises to follow the others tfie curtain falls 
on Act One.) 
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